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The  Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NEECE, 

» «  ^ 


OF  ILLINOIS, 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 

Monday^  May  5,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  NEECE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  confronted  with  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  tilled  to  the  overflowing.  The  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  April  30,  1884,  shows  a  surplus  of  $152,652, 973. 75. 
We  see  by  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  Treasury  for  the  last  nine  months,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  has  been  »  rapid  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The 
decrease  of  the  public  debt  since  June  30,  1883,  is  $65,007,487.62. 
The  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  the  month  of  April  j  ust  patssed  was 
$11,958,003.94. 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  payment  of  the  public  debt,  we  see  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  Treasury.  Where  does  this  money  come  from  ? 
There  is  but  one  answer:  it  comes  from  taxes  collected  by  the  various 
modes  of  the  Government,  which  are  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  in  proportion  to  what  each  tax-payer  is  worth,  but  upon 
what  each  person  consumes.  The  family  that  is  worth  comparatively 
nothing,  if  provided  with  the  comforts  of  life,  pays  as  much  of  this  tax 
in  actual  dollars  and  cents  as  the  family  who  are  worth  their  thousands. 
We  are  told  by  the  opponents  of  the  Morrison  bill  that  the  present  rate 
of  high  taxation  must  be  kept  up  in  order  to  protect  the  poor — to  pro¬ 
tect  labor,  as  they  put  it — a  very  good  thing  if  true,  the  truth  of  which 
is  not  sustained  by  the  facts  and  circumstances,  which  I  shall  notice 
further  on. 

First,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  present  high  rate  of  taxation.  It  is 
an  admitted  firct  by  all  tluit  there  is  more  money  in  the  Treasury  than 
is  needed  for  the  wants  of  the  Government.  No  one  denies  that  prop¬ 
osition.  No  one  denies  the  fact  that  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation 
money  will  continue  to  flow  into  the  Treasury  faster  than  is  or  will 
be  needed  for  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Government.  I  have  before 
me  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  run  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1885.  The 
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Secretary  is  a  very  modest  gentleman,  but  I  never  heard  of  an  instance 
■where  the  estimated  receipts  were  too  high  or  the  expenditures  too  low. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Congresses 
to  make  the  appropriations  considerably  under  these  estimates.  Here 
is  the  report: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  estimate  of  receipts  for  1885  places  them 
at ^143,000,000  and  the  expenditures  at  $283,125,304.93,  including  the  sinking  fund, 
or  an  estimated  surplus  of  $59,874,695.05.  Excluding  the  sinking  fund  the  esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  will  be  $236,tS5,548,  showing  a  surplus  of  $106,144,452.  As¬ 
suming  that  Congress  will  continue  to  comply  with  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
sinking  fund,  we  will  be  collecting  from  taxation  $59,874,695.05  more  than  it  is 
estimated  we  need  for  the  Government.  The  revenues  of  this  fiscal  year  are 
thus  estimated  on  the  basis  of  existing  laws  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 


Fi’om  customs .  $195,000,000 

From  internal-revenue .  120, 000, 000 

From  sales  of  public  lands .  8,000,000 

From  tax  on  circulation  of  national  banks .  3,000,000 

From  repayment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund.  Pacific  I’ailway  com¬ 
panies . . .  2,000,000 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  &c .  1,200,000 

From  fees — consular,  letters  patent,  and  lands .  3, 300, 000 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property .  300, 000 

From  profits  on  coinage,  &c .  4, 000, 000 

From  deposits  for  surveying  public  lands .  500,000 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia .  1,900,000 

From  miscellaneous  sources .  3,800,000 


Total  estimated  ordinary  receipts . .  343,000,000 


It  appears  that  from  customs  we  will  get  $195,000,000;  from  internal-revenue, 
$120,000,000;  from  both,  $315,000,000;  and  from  all  other  sources,  $28,000,000. 

Making  the  usual  deductions  that  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Congresses  have  heretofore  made,  we  will  have  for  the  year  1885  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  Treasury  of  at  least  $100,000,000  over  and  above  what  is 
needed  or  required  lor  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Government.  Say 
that  we  appropriate  every  dollar  that  is  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government,  yet  we 
have  the  enormous  sum  of  $59,874,695.05  of  the  people’s  money,  taken 
from  them  against  their  consent,  placed  out  of  circulation,  not  needed 
by  the  Government  for  any  legitimate  purpose,  locked  up  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  or  supposed  to  be. 

How  are  we  to  justify  the  continuance  of  this  large  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  with  the  certainty  before  our  eyes  that  the  surplus  is  to  in¬ 
crease  month  after  month  and  year  after  year?  To  my  mind  it  is  a 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  both  as  to  the  moral  and  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  if  this  drain  upon  the  people’s  money  is  allowed  to 
continue.  A  scarcity  of  money  among  the  people  is  inevitable.  “The 
stream  though  small  will  exhaust  the  fountain,  although  it  be  ever  so 
large.  ’  ’  The  danger  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  country  is  in  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury  idle.  It  is  a  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  misapplication,  extravagance  upon  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  management  of  the  Government  under  their  control.  Lavish  ap¬ 
propriations  -will  be  asked  for  and  granted,  simply  because  the  money 
is  in  the  Treasury  idle.  Appropriations  will  be  made  for  hundreds  of 
things  that  ought  not  to  be,  simply  in  order  to  get  the  money  out  of  the 
Treasury.  The  people’s  money  will  be  spent  with  a  lavish  hand. 

And  lastly,  the  great  inducement  to  theft  and  fraud,  for  which  it 
seems  from  recent  experience  the  Government  has  no  remedy  in  court. 
The  remedies  in  recent  cases  have  proven  to  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Now,  if  this  money  could  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
or  appropriated  for  any  legitimate  purpose  for  which  the  interest  of  the 
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whole  people  could  be  benefited  I  would  say  “amen.”  But  to  main¬ 
tain  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  necessary  revenue  for  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Government  in 
my  judgment  is  a  crime.  The  theory  that  by  law  you  can  or  ought  to 
take  the  earnings  of  one  person  and  without  compensation  or  his  con¬ 
sent  transfer  it  to  another  can  not  be  upheld  upon  any  principle  of 
right  or  justice.  It  violates  every  principle  of  equity. 

Here  is  the  theory  (the  Ohio  theory) :  a  man  of  means  not  desiring  to 
go  into  the  more  active  pursuits  invests  his  money  in  cheap  lands,  hill¬ 
sides,  and  valleys,  and  having  heard  the  oft-repeated  false  theory  that 
sheep  will  live  upon  brush  and  without  other  food,  without  labor,  and 
return  to  the  owner  a  large  profit  upon  his  investment,  he  invests  largely 
in  sheep,  to  learn  in  a  short  time  that  sheep- raising,  like  other  industries, 
in  order  to  make  it  profitable  requires  skill,  perseverance,  and  close  at¬ 
tention.  Instead  of  adopting  skill  and  energy  like  the  farmer  that 
raises  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  grain  to  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
without  any  protection  only  such  as  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
afford  him,  he  appeals  to  Congress  to  make  good  his  mistake  in  his  at¬ 
tempted  speculation.  Finding  Congress  not  a  very  ready  listener  to  his 
wants,  he  then  appeals  to  the  ring  of  protectionists  to  allow  him  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  protection’s  most  exalted  members.  And  after  receiving  his 
first  lesson  he  returns  and  says:  ‘  ‘  I  ask  protection  in  the  name  of  labor. 
We  wool-growers  in  Ohio  must  have  protection  against  the  pauper 
laborers  of  England.  You  farmers  who  raise  cattle,  swine,  and  grain, 
and  send  it  broadcast  into  the  world  to  find  a  market  without  any  pro¬ 
tection,  after  contributing  your  mite  to  save  us,  can  do  the  best  you  can 
for  yourselves;  the  small  pittance  we  exact  off  of  you  is  very  small  to 
make  our  bad  speculation  good.  ’  ’ 

For  this  we  propose  to  deliver  our  votes  to  protect  other  monopolies, 
and  they  are  to  give  us  protection,  all  to  be  an  additional  burden  upon 
the  other  unprotected  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  to  bear  most 
heavily  upon  the  very  class  in  whose  name  we  received  the  donation, 
because  at  last  the  increased  price,  if  any,  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 
The  laborer  who  clothes  his  family  and  himself  pays  it  all  at  last  with 
interest,  and  those  who  wear  the  cheaper  grade  of  clothing  pay  more 
than  those  who  wear  the  better  grade.  Examining  the  schedules,  you 
will  see  that  the  tax  on  the  coarse  grades  of  woolen  goods  are  much 
higher  in  proportion  than  the  finer  grades. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue;  that  far  have  we  a  right  to  go, 
and  no  farther.  I  would  be  oppo.sed  to  disturbing  the  present  tariff  if 
it  was  not  so  apparent  that  the  revenues  were  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  Such  is  the  fact,  and  we  must  meet  it. 
Let  us  do  our  duty.  Certainly  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  do  our  duty, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  patriotism  ought  to  be  greater  than 
avarice.  Selfishness  ought  not  to  overbalance  our  judgment,  but  in  the 
adj  ustment  of  the  tariff  after  determining  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  be  raised  it  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
protection  to  labor,  and  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  manu- 
faetories  and  other  industries. 

A  tariff  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Government  in  many  in¬ 
stances  acts  as  a  prohibition  to  commerce  and,  in  fact,  destroys  commerce, 
breaks  down  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  instead  of  protecting 
labor  it  impoverishes  and  robs  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  present  pro¬ 
tective  tarifi’  made  for  the  necessities  of  war,  but  continued  nineteen 
years  in  peace,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  our  commerce,  upon 
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our  shipping  int(  rests  ?  The  Stars  and  Stripes  have  ceased  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  upon  the  high  seas,  our  merchant  marine  has  been  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  ships  of  foreign  nations;  our  sailors  and  seamen  have 
been  driven  into  the  mines  and  shops,  thereby  destroying  one  of  the 
greatest  industwes  in  the  world,  instead  of  having  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  people  happily  employed  in  the  shipping  business,  who 
would  have  been  proud  to  protect  the  American  commerce  and  make 
it  respected  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  taken  a  different  course;  we  have  killed  the  goose  to  get  the 
golden  egg.  Our  carrying  trade  upon  the  seas  has  been  transferred 
to  foreigners.  Year  by  year  has  our  commerce  been  withering,  until  to¬ 
day  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Here  is  a  table: 

Among  the  details  furnished  by  the  report  from  the  Bureau  ofStatistics  upon 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1883  are  those  relating  to 
the  ship-building  of  the  country. 

The  comparison  made  by  this  showing  with  that  of  other  years  is  presented 
in  the  following  table.  It  gives  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all 
classes,  both  sail  and  steam,  built  in  the  United  States  in  the  years  stated  : 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1874 . 

2, 147 

432, 725 

1875 . 

1,301 

297,638 

1876 . 

1,112 

203,585 

1877 . 

1,029 

176, 591 

1,258 

235,503 

1879 . 

1,132 

193,030 

1880 . 

902 

157, 409 

The  whole  number  of  iron  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  in  1883  was  thirty- 
five,  of  which  only  one  was  a  sailing  vessel.  These  were  nearly  all  built  at  the 
yards  along  the  Delaware — twenty-three  at  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  eight  at 
Wilmington — the  others  coming,  one  from  Baltimore,  one  from  Buffalo,  and 
two  from  New  York. 

This  table  makes  a  stronger  argument  than  I  can  make.  It  shows  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  ships,  a  fearful  shrinkage  in  their 
tonnage  capacity;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gradual  diminution  of  merchant 
marine  can  be  traced  by  the  statistics  from  1866  to  the  present  time.  Is 
not  this  the  result  of  protection  ?  If  not,  then  some  gentleman  please 
explain,  for  there  is  something  fearfully  wrong  somewhere.  Our  carry¬ 
ing  trade  on  the  high  seas  is  dead.  I  charge  it  to  be  the  legitimate 
effect  of  the  protective  tariff.  No  American  wishes  to  go  into  the  car¬ 
rying  business  upon  the  seas,  for  the  reason  that  our  commerce  among 
foreign  nations  is  destroyed.  He  may  load  his  ship  in  the  harbor  at 
Baltimore  or  Philadelphia  and  deliver  it  at  London  and  the  cargo  may 
be  sold  for  a  reasonable  price,  no  tariff  being  charged  or  exacted  by  the 
British  Government.  How  is  it  with  his  cargo  that  he  gets  in  London 
to  return?  When  he  reaches  his  home  he  finds  his  cargo  is  taxed,  if 
it  be  woolen  goods,  all  the  way  from  40  to  over  100  per  cent. 

This  great  difference  of  the  tariff  between  the  two  nations  works 
greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  The  American  ship  must  return  home 
empty  or  else  bring  a  load  of  unprofitable  merchandise.  The  English¬ 
man  living  in  London  can  load  his  ship  with  the  goods  and  wares  of 
his  country,  deliver  them  in  Canada,  and  dispose  of  his  cargo  free 
of  tariff,  drop  his  ship  down  to  Boston  or  New  York,  and  there  take  on 
a  cargo  of  our  grain  or  pork,  and  return  home  carrying  an  untaxed  cargo 
each  way.  To  my  mind  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  no  merchant  marine. 


'notwithstanding  we  have  more  natural  advantages  for  ship-building 
and  ship-owning  than  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have 
more  educated  mechanics,  more  material  necessary  for  ship-building. 
We  have  the  timber,  iron,  copper,  and  coal,  and  can  feed  our  mechanics 
-cheaper  and  better  than  any  country  under  the  sun. 

Why  not  go  upon  the  high  seas  and  compete  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  for  this  carrying  trade?  Why  not  have  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  people  engaged  in  this  industry  ?  It  is  because  our  men  of 
capital  have  invested  in  manufactories,  and  instead  of  depending  on  their 
energies,  skill,  and  science  in  their  business,  they  have  hired  lobbies, 
and  from  year  to  year  hang  around  the  halls  of  Congress  to  get  legisla¬ 
tion  so  that  they  can  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  custom¬ 
ers,  and  they  can  not  help  themselves,  and  all  this  they  ask  in  the  name 
of  labor — a  cheat  and  deception.  Look  at  the  persons  operating  coal¬ 
mines  in  Pennsylvania  importing  foreign  labor  to  operate  their  mines 
in  order  to  force  down  the  labor  of  their  own  citizens. 

Look  at  the  glass  manufacturers  in  Ohio  importing  foreign  labor  in 
order  to  break  down  the  wages  of  their  own  citizens.  Look  at  the  nail 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  combined  as  one  body,  and  when 
it  is  necessary  in  order  not  to  have  a  surplus  that  will  affect  the  market 
one  institution  is  ordered  to  stop  operation,  the  employes  are  dis¬ 
charged  or  suspended  without  pay,  while  the  owner  receives  his  regular 
profits  as  though  his  mill  was  running.  They  point  how  anxious  they  are 
to  protect  labor;  everything  is  done  in  the  nameoflabor;  yet  the  money 
•or  bounty  pretended  to  be  given  to  labor  must  first  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  persons  who  control  these  institutions,  and  of  the  magnifi- 
•cent  bounties  bestowed  to  labor  they  pay  to  the  lal3orers  just  that  por¬ 
tion  that  the  monopolists  do  not  want.  If  we  are  to  keep  up  this  high 
rate  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  labor,  let  us  change  the  laws  so  that 
the  money  will  go  direct  to  the  laborer.  Let  us  not  have  any  humbug- 
gery  about  it,  no  middlemen,  no  guardians  without  security  to  handle 
the  bounty  for  the  laborer;  he  is  competent  to  handle  it  for  himself;  if 
it  is  his,  give  it  to  him,  not  to  a  trustee. 

Let  us  see  how  this  tariff  is  adjusted.  Is  there  a  laborer  or  his  em¬ 
ployer  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  derives  any  benefit  from  the  present 
tariff?  We  have  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  who  use 
iron  and  steel  in  their  business,  all  of  which  is  made  dearer  by  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  tariff.  They  use  lumber  of  various  kinds  made  higher  by 
the  operation  of  the  tarift’.  The  clothes  upon  the  backs  of  every  me¬ 
chanic,  laborer,  and  their  families  are  made  dearer  by  the  operation  of 
the  tariff.  If  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  wagons  the  pine  lumber  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  wagon  is  taxed  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  thousand. 
The  article,  whether  it  be  a  plow  or  a  wagon,  is  increased  in  price  by 
the  operation  of  the  tariff.  This  increase  of  price — does  it  benefit  the 
mechanic  or  laborer  whose  labor  produced  the  article  ?  Not  one  cent. 

The  increased  cost  in  producing  the  article  is  placed  upon  the  article 
when  it  is  put  upon  the  market.  The  consumer  has  it  to  pay  in  the 
end,  and  the  article  being  unavoidably  high  the  consumer  economizes 
all  he  can,  often  refraining  from  purchasing  when  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  cost,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  mechanic,  laborer,  and  purchaser,  whose  interests  are  identi¬ 
cal,  for  when  the  farmer  who  purchases  these  farm  utensils  flourishes  the 
manufacturer  reaps  a  portion  of  the  benefit  in  increased  sales,  at  fair 
prices,  and  in  return  the  mechanic  reaps  his  share  of  the  benefit  by  the 
increased  demand  for  his  labor.  Then  whatever  prospers  agriculture 


in  our  country  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  both  miinufacturer,  mechanic^ 
and  laborer. 

When  the  farmer  is  prosperous,  then  the  merchant,  mechanic,  laborer,, 
and  professional  man  are  prosperous,  and  whatever  depre.sses  agricult¬ 
ure  injures  every  person,  let  his  avocation  be  what  it  may.  We  are 
one  people  in  interest;  the  law  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
it  should  have  its  foundation  in  justice;  it  ought  not  to  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  one  class  to  the  injury  of  another;  the  earnings  of  one 
class  ought  not  to  betaken  for  the  benefit  of  another  without  just  com¬ 
pensation.  The  laws  ought  not  to  be  so  adjusted  that  any  one  class 
would  have  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  the  Government,  but  each  per¬ 
son  should  pay  tax  to  support  the  Government  in  accordance  Avith  his 
ability  to  pay;  no  selfish  motiA’^e  should  influence  our  action;  every  citi¬ 
zen  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  to  enjoy  equal  rights  under  the  law. 

This  bill  is  not  bound  to  pass  in  its  present  shape;  you  can  amend  it 
to  your  satisfaction;  but  there  is  no  sincerity  in  complaining  of  this  bill 
and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  to  offer  a  better  one. 

Let  us  see  how  the  present  tariff  affects  the  people  of  my  State,  who 
are  largely  engaged  in  farming.  Do  the  farmers  of  Illinois  get  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  overtaxation,  or  what  you  style  protection?  Do  the  laborers 
on  the  farm,  who  to-day  are  working  for  less  wages  than  any  other  class, 
get  any  benefit  from  this  system?  I  think  not.  Here  is  a  table  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics: 


The  proportions  of  exports  by  classes  of  industry  for  the  past  two  years  are 
as  follows : 


1882. 

! 

1883. 

Products  of— 

Value. 

Per  cent, 
of  total. 

Value. 

Per  cent.- 
of  total. 

Agriculture . i 

$552,219,819 

75.31  ' 

$619,269, 449 

77.00^ 

Manufactures . 

103,132,481  ! 

14.07 

111,890,001 

13.91 

Mining  (including  mineral 
oils) . 

56, 278, 887 

7.67 

51, 444,  &57 

6.40- 

Forestry . 

9, 138, 934 

1.25 

9, 976, 143 

1.24 

The  fisheries . 

6,197.752 

.85 

;  6,276,375 

.78 

All  other  commodities . 

6, 271, 859 

.85 

i  5,366,807 

.67 

Total . 

733,239,732 

100.00 

i  804, 223, 632 

100.  OCb 

This  table  shows  that  we  exported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1883,  $804,223,632,  and  that  77  per  cent,  of  that  amount  was  the 
product  of  agriculture.  This  product  is  shipped  abroad  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  without  protection  for  the- 
best  price  the  OAvner  can  get;  that  is  not  all,  the  foreign  market  deter¬ 
mines  the  price  at  home.  The  census  of  1880  shows  that  43.7  per  cent, 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  labor  in  Illinois  are  agriculturists,  while  im 
Pennsylvania  only  30.7  of  the  labor  of  that  State  are  agriculturists;  in- 
Maine  only  20.4  are  agriculturists.  Neither  of  the  two  last  States  im¬ 
port  scarcely  anything;  in  Maine — the  late  census  shows  that  Maine  in: 
the  year  1880  raised  substantially  8,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  she- 
finds  a  home  market  for  her  potatoes;  there  is  a  tax  on  potatoes  of  15 
cents  a  bushel,  which  has  an  efiect  of  keeping  the  Canadian  out  of  the 
markets  of  Boston  and  New  York;  the  Maine  man  is  protected  against 
the  Illinois  fiirmer  by  1 , 500  miles  of  railroad,  while  the  Wisconsin  lumber- 


dealer  is  protected  from  $2  to  .$8  per  3,000  against  the  Canadian,  al¬ 
though  he,  with  impunity,  hires  the  Canadian  to  chop  his  logs  and  raft 
them — no  tax  on  hiring  Canadians  to  come  into  this  country  to  work. 
Louisiana  is  protected  on  her  sugar;  the  New  England  States  upon 
their  woolen  manufactures;  Pennsylvania  upon  her  iron  production;  Illi¬ 
nois  is  by  the  present  tariff  compelled  to  purchase  of  all  of  those  pro¬ 
tected  States  and  submit  to  the  enhanced  price,  although  she  could 
purchase  cheaper  elsewhere  if  permitted,  while  she  is  compelled  to 
ship  her  products,  as  the  above  table  shows,  to  foreign  countries  to  find 
a  market.  J ust  in  proportion  as  the  above  table  shows  that  the  agricult¬ 
urist  has  been  compelled  to  go  to  foreign  markets  with  her  product,  just 
in  that  proportion  is  she  and  all  the  mechanics  and  laborers  depending 
npon  agriculture  for  employment  cheated  by  the  present  tariff.  Agri¬ 
culture  forced  into  foreign  markets  with  77  per  cent,  of  her  products, 
wdiile  manufacturei's  only  have  to  export  13. 91  per  cent,  of  their  products ; 
.and  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  Western  States  who  export  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  cheated  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  farmer.  We  have  given 
away  millions  of  acres  of  our  pineries,  and  now  we  are  taxing  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Illinois  to  give  the  recipients  of  the  great  donations  already  be- 
. stowed  upon  them  additional  bounties.  To-day  we  are  giving  away  the 
public  lands  to  encourage  timber-raising,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  a 
bounty  to  destroy  the  forests  of  this  country. 

What  will  be  the  result  if  this  bill  is  defeated  ?  The  revenues  must  be 
reduced — every  one  knows  that.  The  next  move  upon  the  part  of  the 
protectionists  is  to  repeal  the  tax  upon  whisky  and  tobacco;  there  is  no 
-disguising  their  design.  They  seem  to  prefer  cheap  whisky  and  dear 
sugar.  The  proposition  is  to  keep  the  tax  up  upon  the  necessaries  of 
life,  upon  the  articles  which  the  poor  are  compelled  to  have,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  it  upon  luxuries.  This  is  a  struggle  to  take  the  tax  off  of  whisky  and 
place  it  upon  the  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  I  prefer  to  let 
the  tax  remain  upon  whisky  and  reduce  it  upon  the  clothing  that  rich 
and  poor  are  compelled  to  have. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  document  issued  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Louisiana  protected  industries,  and  dated  New 
Orleans,  March  12, 1884,  and  I  suppose  a  copy  has  been  furnished  every 
member  upon  this  floor.  It  seems  that  Judge  Taylor  was  sent  by  that 
society  to  look  after  the  sugar  interests.  Here  is  the  extract  taken 
from  that  document: 

We  urged  upon  them  the  absolute  necessity,  as  we  understood  it,  of  combi¬ 
nation.  They  answered  this  argument  by  saying  that  the  question  of  putting 
sugar  on  the  free-list  was  a  mere  question  of  time,  and  that  they  would  advise 
the  Louisiana  planters  to  prepare  for  it  and  go  into  some  other  business. 

We  saw  many  members  of  Congress  from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
belonging  to  both  political  parties,  and  the  expression  of  opinion  by  those  who 
are  called  protectionists  in  regard  to  Louisiana  interests  was  this :  that  Louis¬ 
iana  was  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  protection  for  one  industry,  but 
she  was  averse  to  giving  protection  to  other  industries;  that  it  was  nonsense 
to  talk  about  protecting  sugar  if  the  manufactures  and  other  industries  of  the 
United  States  were  not  protected. 

Mr.  Kelley  said  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  protection  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  was  in  favor  of  protecting  sugar  and  would  stand  by  it  as 
long  as  he  could ;  but  that  if  Louisiana  Representatives  voted  to  place  every¬ 
thing  else  either  on  the  reduced  list  of  tariff  duties  or  the  free-list,  that  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  if  it  became  necessary,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  sugar.  He 
said  an  argument  could  be  made  against  sugar  which  was  more  taking  with  the 
people  of  the  North  than  that  in  regard  to  any  other  article,  because  sugar  went 
into  the  mouth  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  He  further  stated  that  by 
-combination  the  passage  of  the  Morrison  bill  could  be  prevented,  and  that  it 
would  result  in  the  adoption  of  some  policy  by  which  the  industries  of  the 
whole  Union  could  be  protected. 
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We  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  members  to  talk  on  the  tariff  question  and’ 
this  Morrison  bill*  There  were  some  people  Avho  appeared  willing  to  give  us  a 
bounty.  We  said  we  did  not  w’ish  a  bounty,  but  desired  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  industries  which  were  protected. 

This  extract  shows  the  means  by  which  votes  are  to  be  secured  to  de¬ 
feat  the  Morrison  bill. 

I  will  publish  with  my  remarks  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  lum¬ 
ber  company  signed  by  themselves  and  their  attorney,  which  shows  that 
they  regard  it  necessary  to  employ  an  attorney  to  look  after  their  in¬ 
terests  before  Congress,  and  it  also  shows  how  small  they  regard  10  per 
cent,  when  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer,  but  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  large  thing  it  is  when  it  is  to  be  omitted  from  the  bounties 
taken  from  the  consumer  and  translerred  to  them  without  consideration: 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Mdrcft,  11,1884. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  notice  the  progress  of  the  Morrison  tariff  bill  in  Congress,  and 
observe  that  lumber  is  therein  placed  upon  the  free-list.  As  business  men,  and 
in  a  position  to  know  thoroughly  whereof  we  speak,  we  beg  to  bring  to  your 
careful  consideration  several  reasons  why  the  bill  in  its  present  shape,  as  regards 
lumber,  should  not  pass : 

First.  Everything  necessary  to  produce  lumber  in  Canada  is  at  least  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Three  hundred  million  dollars  and  1,000,000  men  are  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  a  tariff  reduction  if  made  would  be  a  direct  blow  at  both  the  labor 
and  capital  therein  represented. 

Third.  The  average  value  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  may  be  placed  at,  say, 
$20  per  thousand.  The  present  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  is  therefore  only  10  per 
cent.,  and  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  use  lumber  are  people  above 
the  laboring  classes ;  the  duty  is  not  in  any  sense  a  burden  upon  the  community. 

Fourth.  The  Canadian  lumber  mills  being  situated  nearer  the  Eastern  States 
than  the  mills  of  the  producing  pine  regions  of  the  United  States  they  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  item  of  freights  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  present  duty,  and  if  such 
duty  was  removed  it  would  give  to  the  Canadians  control  of  the  markets  of  the 
Eastern  States,  whither  their  product  is  most  largely  imported,  so  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  Western  pine  lumber 
may  be  shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 

Fifth.  Careful  estimates  by  practical  lumbermen  show  that  there  is  enough 
standing  timber  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  last  fifty  years,  thus 
showing  the  Government’s  Foresty  Bulletins  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

Sixth.  There  can  not  possibly  be  any  scarcity  of  lumber  for  a  century  after 
every  tree  has  been  cut  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
larger  tracts  of  yellow  pine  in  the  Southern  States  than  ever  existed  of  white  pine 
in  the  Northern  States.  This  can  all  be  used  where  white  pine  is  now  used, 
and  the  duty  on  lumber  should  be  retained,  so  that  the  Southern  States  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Northern  capital  to  develop  this  vast  industry,  which  will  not  be 
done  for  years  if  Canadian  lumber  is  admitted  free. 

Seventh.  Consider  the  difference  it  will  make  to  the  States  having  these  large 
tracts  of  yellow  pine — Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  North  and  South  Carolina — whether  they  are  developed  or  left  com¬ 
paratively  untouched,  as  they  certainly  will  be  for  years  if  Canadian  lumber 
comes  in  free  of  duty. 

We  certainly  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  and  vote  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
summation  of  such  a  glaring  injustice  to  this  large  industry,  as  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  removal  of  the  present  lumber  tariff’. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Gratwick,  Smith  &  Fryer  Lumber  Co.. 

ERASTUS  CORNING,  Attorney. 

Hon.  William  H.  Neece, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
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THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  TRADE  DOLLAR. 


Shall  the  United  States  be  compelled  to  do  an  act  of  justice  and 
redeem  its  currency,  or  will  it  commit  itself  to  an  act  of  injustice 
to  the  people  ? 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON,  NEWTON  W.  NUTTING, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday,  March  27, 1884. 


A  nation  should  be  held  to  the  same  rule  of  honesty  and  fairness  in  its  dealings 

as  an  individual. 


\ 


WASHINGTON 

1884. 
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SPEECH 


HON. 


OF 

N  .  W  .  NUTTING. 


The  House  having-  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R,  4976)  for  the  retirement 
and  recoinage  of  the  trade-dollar — 

Mr.  NUTTING  said; 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  degree  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  a  nation  and  of  its  prosperity  may  always' be  known  by  the 
condition  in  which  we  find  its  currency.  Every  nation  assumes  the 
right  to  manufacture  and  put  forth  a  unit  of  exchange;  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity.  They  have  the  right  to  do  this  in  order  to  have  some 
medium  by  which  they  may  balance  accounts  between  themselves  and 
the  people  who  constitute  the  nation. 

If  that  be  true,  then  it  becomes  of  imjiortance  that  nations  shall  take 
care  to 'act  wisely  and  honestly  in  dealing  with  their  own  currency. 
Where  a  nation  assumes  the  right  and  the  sole  right  to  manufacture 
a  currency,  it  should  be  held  to  a  strict  account  as  to  how  it  deals  with 
it,  how  it  acts  with  it.  It  should  be  held  to  a  strict  account  as  to  what 
it  does,  and  to  the  same  degree  of  strictness  as  individuals  are  held  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another.  A  nation  has  no  right  to  put  forth  to 
its  own  people  or  to  the  world  a  currency,  and  then  by  any  act  of  its 
own  depreciate  the  value  of  that  currency.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
honesty  and  integrity  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  just  as 
it  would  become  a  matter  of  honesty  and  integrity  on  the  part  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  for  a  nation  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  individuals  and 
the  same  rule  of  dealing  prevails.  . 

What  did  Congress  do  in  this  matter?  In  1873  it  passed  an  act  au¬ 
thorizing  the  coinage  of  this  trade-dollar.  It  put  upon  the  statute- 
book  a  law  which  authorized  the  United  States  Treasury,  through  its 
mint,  to  coin  these  trade-dollars  and  to  give  them  out  to  be  used  in 
the  lines  of  commerce  and  trade,  not  only  by  this  nation  but  by  the 
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world  at  large.  That  law  upon  the  statute-book  was  a  contract  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  that  when  this  currency  was  made  and  issued, 
to  the  people  it  would  be  recognized  and  honored  by  the  Government 
that  created  it,  and  when  the  people  received  this  currency  they  re¬ 
ceived  it  under  that  contract,  and  it  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  that  contract  in  good  faith. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  not  in  argument  upon  this  floor  but  in  private 
argument  against  this  bill,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  also  stated  hereafter 
in  argument  in  this  discussion,  that  this  particular  coin  was  issued  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  in  a  foreign  country — China,  I  believe.  I  would  like 
to  ask  what  there  is  in  the  act  itself  authorizing  the  coinage  of  the  trade- 
dollar  that  says  that  this  coin  was  issued  for  trade  with  any  other  people 
than  our  ovm. 

We  must  assume,  and  we  can  do  so  with  perfect  safety,  that  when  a 
nation  issues  coin  or  currency  of  any  kind  it  does  so  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce  with  its  own  people  and  with  no  other,  for  its  own 
people  are  obliged  by  law  to  take  it.  The  people  of  other  nations  are 
not  obliged  to  take  it.  It  is  said  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  at 
the  time  it  was  before  Congress  for  consideration  and  pas.sage  it  was 
stated  that  this  currency  was  for  trade  with  China.  I  would  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  fairness  what  the  talk  about  a  bill  upon  this  floor  before 
its  passage  has  to  do  with  it?  Nothing  whatever.  What  did  the  peo¬ 
ple  know  of  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the  passage  of  this  bill  ? 
Simply  nothing. 

The  people  who  received  this  money  look  to  the  act  itself  upon  the 
statute-book,  and  they  have  the  right  to  look  at  that  alone.  That 
statute  provided  that  this  dollar  should  be  coined  with  certain  legends, 
marks,  and  words,  and  that  then  it  should  be  a  dollar;  that  it  should 
pass  into  trade  as  a  unit  of  exchange  in  carrying  on  the  commercial 
transactions  of  our  great  nation  and  other  peoples  who  saw  fit  to  take 
it,  and  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  that  this  dollar 
would  be  received  back  by  the  Government  in  payment  of  dues  to  it. 

Now,  why  do  I  make  this  statement?  Because  under  that  act  the 
Government  compelled  the  people  to  receive  this  money,  compelled 
them  to  take  this  dollar  as  a  dollar,  by  saying  in  the  act  itself  that  it 
should  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  certain  amount.  That  was  a  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  this  dollar  was  made  in  good  faith;. 
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that  it  was  the  hona  fide  act  of  a  responsible  nation  a^d  an  express  guar¬ 
antee  in  words  that  the  Government,  when  the  time  came,  would  receive 
it  as  a  dollar,  as  it  ought  to  do.  What  rule  is  there  in  law  or  what 
principle  is  there  in  the  great  moral  code  that  will  allow  a  nation  to 
make  a  solemn  contract,  a  solemn  pledge,  and  then  break  it?  The 
United  States  received  value  for  each  of  these  dollars  it  allowed  to  go 
from  its  vaults.  It  received  the  value  of  a  dollar  for  each  one. 

Now,  under  this  contract  (because  it  was  a  contract)  the  Government 
coined  $16,000,000  of  this  money  before  any  other  legislative  action  was 
had  in  regard  to  it.  But  in  1876  a  change  came  over  the  opinion  of  Con¬ 
gress — why,  I  am  unable  to  say — but  a  change  came  over  its  opinion  in 
regard  to  its  policy  concerning  this  dollar.  After  $16,000,000  of  this 
coinage  had  been  paid  out,  as  we  must  assume,  to  our  own  people.  Con¬ 
gress,  in  1876,  passed  an  act  taking  from  this  trade-dollar  the  legal- 
tender  quality  which  belonged  to  it  by  the  act  authorizing  its  creation. 
I  say  that  the  Congr^  of  the  United  States  in  passing  this  law  of  1876, 
taking  from  this  dollar  its  legal- tender  function,  committed  a  fmudupon 
alb  the  people,  at  least,  who  had  received  this  money. 

This  is  strong  language,  but  it  is  true.  Why  ?  Because  at  once  upon 
the  passage  of  that  act  of  1876  this  coinage  became  merely  bullion  in 
the  hands  of  the  people;  it  would  not  pass  from  man  to  man  in  ordinary 
business.  More  than  that;. the  Government  did  something  which  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  state;  the  Government  itself  refused  to  accept  this 
money.  Congress,  in  the  first  place,  passes  an  act  making  this  dollar 
a  legal  tender,  sending  it  out  with  all  the  insignia  of  the  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Government,  and  afterward  coolly  and  advisedly 
says  that  this  money  should  be  worthless,  so  far  as  exchange  among 
the  people  was  concerned.  I  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  saying  that 
Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1876  committed  an  act  which  was 
disgraceful  to  it  and  a  fraud  upon  the  people  who  had  received  this 
money.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  made  this  dollar,  and 
asserted  it  was  a  full  dollar,  and  a  unit  of  exchange,  until  it  had 
passed  from  its  hands  to  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  people  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  and  paid  for  it  its  full  face  value,  and  then  by  this  disgraceful 
act  of  1876  it  asserted  by  the  power  of  might,  and  not  by  the  power  of 
right,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  dollar,  no  longer  a  unit  of  exchange,  no 
longer  worthy  of  notice  or  consideration. 
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But  some  one  will  say,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that 
our  own  people  did  not  receive  this  money;  that  it  went  abroad  to 
China.  Suppose  it  did;  was  it  not  a  coin  of  the  realm?  Was  it  not  a 
coin  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  was  it  not  entitled  to  be  honored 
by  redemption  ?  This  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

But  it  may  be  said — indeed  my  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Calkins] 
has  already  substantially  said  by  his  question,  ‘  ‘  How  do  we  know  that 
all  this  coin  which  has  gone  to  China  and  other  nations  will  not  come 
back,  so  that  ^ve  shall  be  obliged  to  redeem  it  ?  ”  I  say,  let  it  come  back. 
This  is  a  coin  of  the  realm,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  it  is  x^resented  at  any  of  the  counters  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  the  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  bound  in  honor  and 
by  the  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  right  to  redeem  it.  I  do  not  care 
if  every  dollar  of  this  thirty-six  millions  comes  back  to  the  Government 
for  redemption.  It  must  redeem  this  money,  or  in  the  eyes  of  honest 
men  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  world  at  large  be  forever  disgraced. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of  having  this  money  re¬ 
coined  and  put  out  again  ? 

Mr.  NUTTING.  I  will  answer  my  friend  from  Indiana  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Government  honoring  this  money.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  being  compelled  to  take  back  this  dollar  that  it  has 
made  and  passed  to  the  peoiile.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Government  tak¬ 
ing  back  the  coin  which  it  made  and  said  was  good  and  which  it  after¬ 
ward  depreciated  itself,  and  then  refused  to  take  back.  If  we  are  to 
coin  silver  hereafter,  then  use  this  money  when  redeemed  as  bullion.  If 
we  are  not  to  coin  silver  hereafter  then  redeem  it  and  sell  it  at  its  bull¬ 
ion  value.  The  Government,  by  the  act  of  1876,  made  it  mere  bullion, 
and  should  not  take  advantage  of  its  own  wrong  by  refusing  to  receive  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1876 
some  120,000,000  more  of  this  coin  was  issued.  But  suppose  we  ex¬ 
amine  this  question  in  the  light  of  reason,  in  the  light,  if  you  please, 
of  the  principle  of  estoppel  as  recognized  in  law  or  in  equity.  Six¬ 
teen  million  dollars  of  this  money  had  gone  out  to  the  people  with  the 
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promise  on  the  part  of  the  Government  by  the  act  of  1873  that  it 
would  be  treated  as  a  coin  of  the  realm  and  Avonld  be  redeemed.  The 
people  had  received  this  money  in  good  faith;  it  had  gone  into  all  the 
avenues  of  trade  in  this  and  other  lands.  The  people,  having  thus  re- 
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ceived  it,  had  a  right  to  believe  that  the  portion  of  the  coinage  which 
came  later  Avas  like  that  which  preceded  it  and  would  he  honored  by 
the  Government  as  sacredly  as  that  which  had  previously  been  coined. 
The  120,000,000  which  Avas  coined  after  the  act  of  1876,  Avhich  took 
from  this  coin  its  legal-tender  rights,  AViis  precisely  in  form,  Aveight, 
material,  and  in  appearance  like  that  Avhich  had  been  issued  while  the 
laAv  of  1873  Avas  in  force.  It  must  folloAV  that  the  people,  having  be¬ 
come  used  to  this  coin  in  the  use  of  sixteen  millions,  had  a  right  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  tAventy  millions  Avhich  aatis  al'terAvard  coined  and  given 
to  the  people  Avas  of  the  same  value. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  If  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  friend’s  argument 
I  Avould  like  to  ask  him  in  Avhat  he  would  redeem  this  coin? 

Mr.  NUTTING.  It  should  be  redeemed  for  taxes.  I  assume  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  too  much  of  the  sense  of  honor  in  him  to  say  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  issue  a  dollar  and  say  upon  its  face  that  it  is  a  dollar,  and 
refer  not  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Government  but  to  an  authority 
that  is  higher  than- that,  and  then  refuse  to  redeem  it. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  But  let  me  interrupt  the  gentleman.  Let  us  not 
play  upon  words.  Now,  redeem  it  in  what  way?  There  is,  I  take  it,  but 
one  way  to  redeem  it,  to  wit,  to  recoin  it;  to  redeem  it  in  customs  dues. 

Mr.  N  UTTING.  Take  it  back  and  recoin  it.  But  I  will  answer  that 
question  of  the  gentleman  as  I  proceed. 

Mr.  CHACE.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  I  Avill  say  that  the 
bill  itself  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  NUTTING.  I  will  speak,  since  he  calls  attention  to  the  recoin¬ 
ing  of  this  money,  for  a  moment  on  that  point.  I  find  upon  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  authority  that  not  only  $36,000,000  were  coined  and  placed 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  by  the  act  of  1878  I  find  further  that 
another  fraud  was  committed  upon  this  dollar,  and  upon  the  people  into 
whose  hands  it  had  gone.  Why  do  I  make  that  assertion  ?  Because  in 
the  act  of  1878  (and  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Bland]  Ayho  is  the  father  of 
the  bill  may  answer  this) — by  the  act  of  1878  the  wording  is  so  fixed  that 
this  dollar  itself  is  still  made  disreputable  and  made  no  money  at  all. 
Why  do  I  say  thp,t?  Because  the  act  says  this  dollar  then  coined  and 
all  other  dollars  of  like  fineness  and  weight  shall  be  used  by  the  people 
as  a  legal  tender. 

Why  should  Congress  in  the  act  of  1878  authorizing  the  coinage  of 
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the  standard  dollar,  by  saying  that  all  dollars  of  like  weight  and  fine¬ 
ness  should  be  legal  tender,  discriminate  against  a  dollar  already  coined 
and  issued?  This  wording  was  intended  to  have  the  effect,  and  did 
have  the  effect,  to  disgrace  the  trade-dollar  by  reiterating  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  1876  that  the  trade-dollar  should  no  longer  be  a  legal-tender. 
See  how  fair,  see  how  honest  it  was  by  the  act  of  1878  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  dollar  with  412}  grains  of  silver  and  make  it  a 
legal- tender,  and  in  the  same  act  still  say  that  the  trade-dollar,  which 
has  420  grains  of  silver,  should  still  continue  mere  bullion  or  inert  silver 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  is  honesty  and  fairness  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  It  was  substantially  saying  to  those  who  had  or  might  have 
the  trade-dollar:  “Congress  understands  that  the  trade-dollar  is  worth 
more  in  fact  than  the  standard  dollar,  but  we  will  make  a  law  that  the 
standard  dollar  shall  be  a  legal-tender,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  take 
it,  though  it  has  7}  grains  less  silver  in  it  than  the  trade-dollar,  and  will 
so  fix  the  law  that  the  trade-dollar  shall  still  be  disgraced,  still  be 
I  merely  bullion,  and  at  a  discount.  The  peoide  have  the  trade-dollar, 
and  they  may  keep  it.  ”  -  ' 

I  had  always  supposed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  governments  were  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  fact  the  permanence 
of  nationality  depends  upon  the  good  faith  and  uprightness  with  which 
a  nation  deals  with  its  subjects.’  Nations  in  the  past  have  by  dishon¬ 
esty,  unfairness,  and  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  good  faith,  time  and 
time  again,  become  shattered,  broken,  and  ceased  to  exist. 

A  people  who  support  and  honor  a  government  have  a  right  to  sup¬ 
port  and  honor  from  it.  Tliere  is  no  statute  law  which  can  compel  a 
great  nation  like  this  to  redeem  its  money  pledges.  But  there  is  a  law 
of  immutable  and  unchanging  justice  that  will  surely  punish  a  nation 
for  the  wrong  it  does.  The  principles  of  right  and  wrong  obtain  with 
nations  precisely  as  with  individuals.  I  say  the  people  of  a  nation  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  contracts  of  it  will  be  kept  as  sacredly  and 
performed  as  surely  as  the  contracts  of  persons. 

'SVlien  Congress  passes  a  law  and  it  is  found  constitutional  the  people 
of  these  United  Shitesbow  in  submission.  They  without  murmurings 
carry  out  in  good  faith  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  doing  this  the 
people  rely  on  the  Government  to  carry  out  honorably  and  fairly  its 
promises  to  them. 
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The  people  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  do  expect,  that  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  makes  a  law  or  commits  an  act  it  will  hold  itself  ever  ready 
to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  transaction,  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  transaction. 

The  right  of  coinage  being  exclusively  in  the  Government,  it  must, 
under  all  the  rules  of  human  and  divine  law",  be  held  to  a  strict  and  un¬ 
deviating  adherence  to  the  performance  of  its  obligations.  If  the  rule 
here  be  elastic,  then  indeed  are  the  people  in  danger.  The  trade-dollar 
was  given  the  birthright  of  legal-tendership.  It  was  given  the  form, 
features,  and  legends  of  the  authority  of  these  United  States.  It  bears 
too  on  its  body  plain  reference  to  our  form  of  government;  not  only  does 
it  have  all  these  marks  pointing  to  the  power  of  this  Government,  but 
this  money  bears  with  it  the  words  “In  God  we  .trust,”  thereby  recog¬ 
nizing  the  highest  and  next  to  the  highest  powder  known  to  or  recognized 
by  an  American. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against  this  coin  is  that  it  says  too 
much.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  lucky  that  it  gives  notice  that  in  God 
it  trusts,  for  it  seems  those  who  have  it  must  trust  in  God  for  its  redemp¬ 
tion  unless  this  bill  becomes  a  law. 

The  act  of  1876  eliminating  the  legal-tender  clause  from  this  coinage 
act  ought  not,  and  in  fact  did  not,  debase  this  coin.  What  it  did  do, 
however,  was  to  bring  the  coin  under  suspicion  and  disrepute.  It  was 
a  vicious  legislation  that  had  the  effect  of  making  its  own  token  of  trade, 
its  own  solemn  act,  disreputable.  This  act  of  1876  had  a  tendency  to, 
and  did  in  fact,  depreciate  the  market  value  of  this  coin. 

The  legislation  of  a  government  is  not  wise  that  brings  into  disrepute 
its  ow  n  medium  of  commercial  exchange. 

We  are,  however,  met  with  the  argument  that  this  coin  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  speculators.  Is  it  true  that  a  silver  coin  of  the  United  States, 
issued  within  ten  years,  has  by  our  owm  acts  become  so  debased  that  it 
is  possible  for  speculators  to  handle  it  as  a  football  ?  If  so  it  is  time  for 
us  to  call  a  halt  and  inquire  for  the  cause.  Who  is  at  hiult  for  it  ?  Why, 
Congress  is  at  fault  and  no  one  else. 

The  act  of  1876  eliminating  the  legal-tender  clause  cast  suspicion  on 
this  coin  and  made  it  possible  for  speculators  to  cry  it  down  and  buy, 
and  cry  it  up  and  sell.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  act  of  1876  the  trade- 
dollar  would  have  been  all  through  and  even  to-day  a  perfectly  accept¬ 
able  coin,  and  in  fact  a  popular  coin. 
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It  is  not  true  that  speculators  have  absorbed  all  this  coin.  Much  of 
the  10,000,000  which  is  estimated  to  be  in  this  country  is  held  by  the 
‘  ‘  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  ’  ’  together  with  the  producers. 

I,  however,  stand  upon  the  broad  principle,  whidi  I  contend  can  not 
be  shaken,  that  we  must  redeem  this  money  in  whosesoever  hands  we 
find  it. 

No  matter  how  the  holder  has  become  possessed  of  it,  as  between  the 
Government  and  the  holder  the  Government  must  honor  it.  This  is  a 
money  that  passes  by  delivery,  and  the  legal  holder  at  least  must  be 
protected. 

If  a  nation  wishes  to  sink  itself  into  the  slums  and  wallows  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  dishonor  with  its  own  people  and  the  x>eople  of  civilized 
nations,  it  can  do  so  no  easier  and  quicker  than  by  refusing  to  take  and 
redeem  its  own  coin  issued  under  its  own  laws  and  customs. 

It  hiis  been  said  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  lose 
a  large  sum  by  redeeming  and  recoining  these  dollars  into  standard  dol¬ 
lars  as  the  bill  provides.  I  deny  that  this  is  true.  If  the  United  States 
continues  to  coin  the  standard  dollar  it  must  purchase  ])ullion  for  the 
purpose. 

The  trade-dollar  is  mere  bullion  now,  and  contains  7.]  grains  more 
bullion  than  the  standard  dollar.  This  excess  of  silver  will  pay  the 
expense  of  recoinage  and  leave  a  profit  of  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent, 
on  each  dollar  coined. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  I  will  here  read  the  letter  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint: 

Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 

JVdtshington,  D.  C.,  February  21,  1884. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  asking  what  it  would  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  coin  silver  standard  dollars  outside  of  the  cost  of  the  metal  used  in  the 
coinage,  has  been  received ;  and  in  reply  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  cost  to 
coin  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary  coin  varies  at  the  different  mints.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  in  round  numbers  that  the  cost  to  coin  standard  dollars  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  mint  is  $10  for  a  thousand  pieces,  at  which  rate  the  excess  of  bullion  in  the 
trade-dollar  above  the  amount  in  the  silver  dollar  would  result  in  a  net  gain  to 
the  Government  by  the  recoinage  of  the  former  into  the  latter  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  standard  dollars  thus  coined. 

Very  respectfully, 

HORATIO  C.  BURCHARD,  Director. 

Hon.  N.  W.  Nutting, 

House  of  Representatives. 

The  Government  ought  not  to  ask  to  make  a  profit  in  order  to  induce 
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Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  redeem  this  trade-dollar,  hut  you  can  see  that 
if  it  does  redeem  10,000,000  of  these  dollars  (and  10,000,000^  is  the 
highest  amount  said  hy  Government  officials  to  he  likely  to  come  in  on 
the  passage  of  this  law),  these  10,000,000  can  he  coined  into  10,000,000 
Bland  standard  dollars,  and  the  Government  will  make  a  net  profit  of 
$75,000  hy  the  operation. 

The  fourth  section  of  this  act  I  hear  excites  the  antagonism  of  the 
friends  of  the  Bland  standard  dollar.  This  section  provides — 

That  the  trade-dollars  so  received  at  the  coinage  mints  sljall  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  silver  bullion,  and,  at  their  bullion  value,  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  bullion  required  to  be  purchased  and  coinetl  l.)y  the  act  of  February 
28,  1878. 

There  ought  to  he  no  trouble  about  this  section  Avhatever.  The  law 
of  1878  provides  as  follows: 

*  *  *  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  time  to  time  silver  bullion  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than 
two  million  dollars’ worth  per  month,  *  *  *  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined 
monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased,  into  such  dollars  (standard  dollars). 

Now,  why  should  the  friends  of  silver  currency,  and  especially  the 
friends  of  the  standard  dollar,  find  fault  with  this  section  ?  The  trade- 
dollar  is  bullion  and  nothing  else.  It  has  ceased  to  be  currency.  Why 
should  not  the  trade-dollar  bullion  be  purchased  as  well  as  any  other  sil¬ 
ver  bullion  ?  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  purchased  as  bull¬ 
ion  and  used  to  satisfy  the  act  of  1878  in  regard  to  the  purchases  of  silver 
for  coinage.  The  trade-dollar,  even  though  it  is  mei  e  bullion,  has  some 
claims  on  the  United  States,  for  the  United  States  made  it  and  then 
debased  it  by  its  own  act,  and  now  ought  to  take  care  of  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  when  the  trade-dollar  is  redeemed  and 
coined  into  standard  dollars  that  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  cease,  at 

r 

least  until  there  is  a  call  for  these  dollars  which  will  use  up  what  is  on 
hand  now.  Let  us  look  at  this  for  a  few  moments  and  see  on  what  I 
base  my  judgment  in  this  regard. 

Standard  dollars  were  coined  after  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  up 
to  November  1, 1879,  to  the  number  of  45,206,200;  and  on  November 
1,  1879,  there  was  in  circulation  of  these  dollars  13,002,842,  leaving 
,  in  the  Treasury  vaults  November  1,  1879,  32,203,358.  Here  was  a 
purchase  of  silver  and  coinage  of  32,203,358  more  dollars  than  the 
country  wanted. 
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There  was  coined  of  these  shindard  dollars  to  November  1,  1880, 
72,847,750,  and  on  November  1, 1880,  there  were  in  the  Treasury  vaults 
47,084,450.  At  this  date  there  was  an  overcoinage  of  47,084,450. 

To  November  1,  1883,  there  had  been  coined  of  these  standard  dol¬ 
lars  156,720,949;  of  this  sum  there  was  in  the  Treasury  vaults  on  the 
last  named  date  1116,^86,017  of  this  money.  It  is  true  that  of  this 
$116,386,017  in  the  Treasury  there  were  silver  certificates  out  repre¬ 
senting  about  90,000,000  of  these  dollars,  but  these  silver  certificates 
are  only  redeemable  in  the  silver  dollars  and  are  not  in  any  sense  tho 
money  of  the  merchant,  but  can  only  be  used  within  our  own  country. 

Why  this  purchase  of  5,240  tons  of  silver  to  coin  the  standard  dol¬ 
lar  when  the  most  of  it  stays  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  ?  Is  it  to 
^  make  a  market  for  silver  for  the  benefit  of  the  silver  kings  and  silver 

monopolists?  This  seems  to  be  the  case  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
silver  dollars  which  stay  in  the  Treasury. 

The  present  system  of  the  production  of  silver  by  mining  is  only  within 
the  ability  of  great  wealth.  Mines  can  only  be  worked  and  carried  on  by 
rich  men.  It  is  a  grand  industry,  but  it  is  not  situated  now  in  its  work¬ 
ings  so  that  Congress  is  authorized  to  continue  the  coinage  of  standard 
dollars,  when  more  have  been  coined  already  than  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  our  country  demand.  The  law  of  1878  compelling  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  purchase  two  millions’  worth  of  silver  monthly  and  to  coin 
that  monthly  into  silver  has  become  a  law  in  the  interest  of  silver  bull- 
ionists.  If  you  are  to  make  a  law  compelling  Congress  to  purchase 
silver  in  order  to  make  a  market  for  the  profit  of  silver  kings,  then  do 
that  boldly,  and  not  put  it  under  the  guise  of  coinage  necessity,  for  that 
has  ceased. 

America  is  not  the  only  country  that  is  a  market  for  silver.  It  has  a 
market  in  all  or  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world;  so  that  Congress 
has  no  more  right  to  create  by  law  a  market  for  silver  than  it  has  for 
any  other  product  of  this  country.  It  is  really  legislation  toward  cen¬ 
tralization  of  riches  and  the  money  power.  It  is  really  legislating  in 
favor  of  monopoly.  But  let  me  say,  if  we  are  to  be  obliged  to  continue 
C*  the  purchase  of  silver,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  it  remain  bars 

as  it  comes  from  the  mines  and  put  it  in  the  Treasury  in  that  form,  and 
not  be  to  the  expense  of  coining  it  into  dollars  when  the  dollars  are  not 
needed. 
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I  am  glad  to  see  money  in  the  Treasury  in  large  sums,  and  I  am  not 
one  that  desires  beeause  we  have  large  sums  in  the  Treasury  to  he  ex¬ 
travagant  in  appropriations.  What  are  we  talking  about  when  we  say 
the  Treasury  is  full  and  overflowing  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  United 
States  has  a  debt  of  more  than  $1,500,000,000?  The  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  is  a  mere  item  in  comparison  with  what  we  owe.  Let  us  be 
careful  how  we  appropriate  money;  let  us  reserve  our  monetary  ability 
until  our  debt  is  discharged.  I  am  one  that  believes  in  paying  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  and  that,  too,  as  soon  as  we  can.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
man  who  owes  $1,000  in  honest  debts,  even  though  he  has  $200  in  his 
pocket,  has  a  right  to  say  he  is  rich  and  can  spend  money  extravagantly. 
The  money  he  has  in  his  pocket  is  not  his;  it  is  his  creditor’s;  and  the 
same  principle  prevails  with  this  Government  in  regard  to  its  so-calle^ 
full  Treasury  and  its  immense  debt. 

Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  debt  to  be  what 
it  is  said  the  policy  of  England  is — the  debt  to  stand  forever  and  pay 
the  interest  on  it  ?  I  have  heard  this  kind  of  talk  in  Congress,  but  I 
say  it  is  a  kind  of  repudiation.  It  is  a  way  of  saying  we  will  never  pay 
the  principal,  but  we  will  go  on  perpetually  taxing  this  and  coming 
generations  to  pay  the  interest.  This  is  not  honest  nor  is  it  safe.  Leg- 
^ate  away  from  centralization.  Legislate  above  monopoly.  Legislate 
for  all  the  people,  and  not  a  few. 

I  do  not  wish  this  country  to  follow  the  example  set  by  England  as 
to  its  national  debt,  which  has  grown  from  £664,236  in  the  time  of  the 
great  revolution,  in  1689,  to  £824,607,459  in  1861,  or  about  $4,000,- 
000,000. 

A  great  national  debt  is  a  great  curse  and  a  great  burden  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  burden  should  be  made  to  grow  small  as  the  years  go  on, 
and  not  greater. 

The  landed  question  in  England  is  also  like  that  in  regard  to  her 
national  debt.  The  great  English  debt  isowing  and  must  be  paid  if  at 
all  by  the  money  of  the  people.  But  the  debt  is  held  by  the  few — by 
the  rich.  It  is  so  with  the  lands  also;  a  few  own  the  lands,  and  while 
the  many,  the  people,  want  tl^m,  they  are  not  obtainable. 

In  thi»,  too,  the  American  people  are  gradually  coming  to  the  English 
idea.  Great  landed  estates  are  fast  growing  in  number,  and  it  is  an 
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alarming  thing  to  see.  It  is  all  the  more  alarming  because  these  great 
land  purchases  have  been  made  possible  by  the  negligence  of  Congress 
if  not  by  its  crime. 

And  it  is  all  the  more  alarming  that  these  great  landed  estates  are 
being  created  because  many  of  them  are  owned  by  the  citizens  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  would  not  be  alarming  that  foreigners  buy  and  own  our  lands 
in  small  tracts,  but  when  large  territories  are  purchased  it  is  time  to 
think  and  stop  if  we  Cim.  For  instance,  the  following  purchases  of 
lands  in  this  country  have  been  made  by  foreigners  not  citizens  within 


a  little  time  : 

Acres. 

English  syndicate  No.  1  (in  Texas) .  4, 500, 000 

English  syndicate  No.  3  (in  Texas) .  3, 000, 000 

Sir  Edward  Reid,  K.  C.  B.  (in  Florida) .  2, 000, 000 

English  syndicate  headed  by  S.  Philpotts .  1, 800, 000 

C.  R.  and  Land  Company,  of  London,  Marquis  of  Tweedale .  1,750,000 

Phillips,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of  London .  1, 300, 000 

German  syndicate .  1,100,000 

Anglo-American  syndicate  headed  by  Mr.  Rodgers,  London .  750, 000 

An  English  company  (in  Mississippi) .  700,000 

Duke  of  Sutherland  .  425, 000 

British  Land  and  Mortgage  Company .  320,000 

Captain  Whalley,  M.  P.,  for  Peterboro,  England . . .  310, 000 

Missouri  Land  Company,  Edinburgh,  Scotland .  300,000 

Hon.  Robert  Tennant,  of  London .  230,000 

Scotch  Land  Company,  Dundee,  Scotland .  247, 666 

Lord  Dunmore .  100, 000 

Benjamin  Newgas,  Liverpool,  England .  100,000 

Lord  Houghton .  60,000 

Lord  Dunraven .  60,000 

English  Land  Company  (in  Florida) .  50,000 

England  Land  Company,  represented  by  B.  Newgas .  50, 000 

An  English  capitalist  (in  Arkansas) .  50,000 

Albert  Peel,  M.  P.,  Leicestershire,  England .  10,000 

Sir  John  Lester  Kaye,  Yorkshire,  England .  5, 000 

George  Grant,  of  London  (in  Kansas) .  100, 000 

An  English  syndicate  (represented  by  Close  Bros.),  in  Wisconsin .  110,000 

A  Scotch  company  (in  California) .  140,000 

M.  Ellerhauser  (of  Nova  Scotia),  in  West  Virginia .  600,  OOO 

A  Scotch  syndicate  (in  Florida) . 500,000 

A.  Boysen,  Danish  consul  at  Milwaukee .  50,000 

Missouri  Land  and  L.  S.  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland .  165, 000 

English  syndicate  (in  Florida) . ;  59,000 

Total  acres .  20, 941, 666 


Who  does  not  look  at  this  list  and  tremble  for  the  future  ?  By  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  in  only  thirty- two  dif¬ 
ferent  tracts  own  20,000,0(X)  acres  of  our  land,  a  tract  almost  two-thirds 
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as  largs  as  the  island  of  England,  which  contains  about  32,500,000  acres. 
It  is  a  tract  as  large  almost  as  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  about 
23,000,000  acres.  It  is  a  tract  as  large  as  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Masssachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  It  is  equal 
to  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
kind  of  thing  tends  to  centralization.  It  tends  toward  the  condition 
of  Ireland. 

Then,  in  conclusion,  ]Mr.  Speaker,  let  mesjiy  that  we  should  stop  leg¬ 
islating  in  favor  of  silver  monopoly.  We  should  carefully  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  so  our  national  debt  will  be  paid  and  not  be  handed 
down  to  future  generations  as  a  burden.  We  should,  so  far  as  we  can, 
stop  and  cause  to  be  stopped  the  absorption  of  our  lauds  by  foreigners, 
and  we  should  guard  and  protect  our  honor  by  passing  this  bill  now 
and  thereby  redeeming  the  nation’s  pledge  to  its  people  that  its  currency 
was  to  be  cared  for  and  protected  at  all  times. 
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FREE  TRADE  vs.  TARIFF. 


SPEECH 


MADE  IN 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  N.  W.  NUTTING, 


MAY  3,  1884. 


Equilibrium  of  productions  and  American  markets  for  Americans. 


WASHINGTON. 

1^S4. 


S  P  p:  E  0  H 

OF 

HON.  X.  W.  NUTTING. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
anti  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff’  taxes — 

Mr.  NUTTING  said: 

^Ir.  CHAIR3IAN :  I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  before  the 
House  one  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  country  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  I  recognize  in  any  bill  that  is  brought  before  the  House 
in  the  usual  way  a  measure  of  importance.  I  think  that  every  meas¬ 
ure  that  comes  from  the  hands  of  a  committee  after  it  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  investigated  should  receive  the  careful  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  House.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
bill — in  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  same  thing  occur  in  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  almost  every  bill  that  comes  before  the  House — that  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  a  great  man}’’  men  discuss  bills  which  come  up  here  in  the  light 
of  the  political  action  of  parties  in  the  future.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
right.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  safe.  While  I  believe  that  politics  and 
political  parties  are  as  necessary  to  good  government  and  to  good  man¬ 
agement  in  the  government  as  is  motion  to  the  purity  of  the  air  or  water, 
still  I  believe  when  we  come  into  a  body  like  this  we  should  attempt 
to  legislate  without  an  idea  as  to  how  our  legislation  is  going  to  affect 
political  parties  or  persons  or  political  policies  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  right  to  do  so.  One  of  the  great  dangers  to-day  of  this 
country  is  that  men  when  they  come  together  in  legislative  bodies  talk 
and  write  and  vote  -vNuth  a  view  to  giving  political  advantage  to  one  or 
the  other  political  party  in  the  future.  That  is  the  great  danger  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  form  of  government  to-day. 
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This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  to  reform  and  reduce  the  tariff  law 
which  is  upon  our  statute-books.  The  Democratic  party  has  set  itself  to 
the  task  of  making  the  country  believe  that  in  fact  and  in  reality  free 
trade  is  the  true  principle,  is  the  true  theory,  is  the  true  policy  of 
management  which  we  should  enter  upon  for  the  future.  This  is  not 
a  bill  which  asks  for  entire  free  trade,  but  it  points  in  that  direction, 
and  almost  every  speaker  who  has  spoken  in  its  favor  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  debate  until  now  has  announced  principles  and  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  standing  upon  principles  which  in  the  end  would 
result  in  free  trade  in  this  country.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
look  far  enough  into  the  future  to  see  this  country  what  I  believe  it 
will  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  3" ears  from  now,  then  I  should  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  V'ho  talked  yesterday  [Mr.  Eaton]  and 
say  that  possibly  at  some  time  in  the  future,  when  we  ar©  great  enough, 
when  we  are  balanced  enough  in  our  trade,  in  our  commerce,  and  in 
our  manufacturing  establishments  so  that  they  equalize  themselves  and 
create  an  equilibrium  as  to  trade,  exchange,  and  commerce,  then  per¬ 
haps  I  might  be  in  favor  of  free  trade.  But  that  time  has  not  come. 
It  has  not  come  yet. 

There  are  three  or  four  elements  which  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
this  bill,  or  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  it.  We  should 
take  into  consideration  all  of  the  industries  of  this  country ;  we  should 
take  into  consideration  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  manufacturing 
interests,  the  commerce,  and  the  labor  of  the  country.  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  such  a  unanimity  of  feeling,  if  I  am  to  judge  the  feeling 
by  what  is  said  upon  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  making  the  great  ele¬ 
ment  of  labor  in  this  country  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  doubt¬ 
less  will  be  in  the  future  if  the  policy  we  have  entered  upon  in  the  past 
is  carried  through  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  labor  is  capital.  It  is  the  finest,  the  grandest,  and  the  noblest 
capital  of  all  that  we  have.  Why,  sir,  you  may  take  a  pile  of  gold, 
which  we  say  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  capital,  and  it  amounts  in  itself 
to  mere  rubbish — ^nothing  more  or  less  than  rubbish.  But  you  touch 
that  pile  of  gold  with  the  magic  wand  of  labor  and  obtain  what  it  will 
produce  with  the  help  of  labor,  and  then  we  have  the  greatest,  the 
grandest,  in  fact  all  of  the  results  which  are  achieved  in  this  country. 
You  must  have  a  unanimity  of  feeling,  a  unanimity  of  purpose,  a 
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grand,  open-hearted,  and  broad  policy  as  to  the  workings  of  labor  and 
capital  together  to  achieve  good  results  and  government,  and  especially 
to  achieve  good  results  and  government  upon  the  principles  we  live 
under,  and  by  which  we  attempt  to  manage  our  affairs  at  this  time. 

Take  labor,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  send  it  to  the  mountains  and  the 
forest.  It  will  hew  from  the  mountain  side  the  rough  stones  and  from 
the  timber  fresh  from  nature’s  hand,  and  from  the  result  erect  the  man¬ 
sions  in  which  we  live,  erect  buildings  for  the  keeping  of  our  poor,  erect 
railroad  bridges,  school-houses,  docks,  and  other  structures.  It  is  labor 
that  does  this,  and  when  labor  has  accomplished  this  it  takes  useless 
and  inert  material  and  from  it  creates  something  of  value  and  use.  So 
it  is  wdth  the  iron  in  the  mountain.  So  it  is  with  the  minerals  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  And  did  I  believe  that  the  Democratic  party  was  • 
sincere  upon  this  subject  of  labor  I  would  go  with  them  to  any  length, 
and  indeed  I  will  go  with  them  to  any  length  on  this  subject  when  they 
are  fair,  open,  and  sincere. 

There  was  one  thing  I  desired  to  speak  of  which  came  to  my  notice 
the  other  day ;  and  in  speaking  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire 
in  heart  or  by  word  to  cast  any  aspersions  upon  the  gentleman  to  whose 
action  I  wish  at  this  time  to  advert.  We  have  heard  as  I  have  said 
from  every  man  who  has  spoken  on  this  subject  of  labor  on  the  other 
side  burning  words,  eloquent  words,  words  sound  in  i^hilosophy  and 
fact,  which  indicated  a  desire  to  lift  up  and  to  help  the  laboring  men 
of  this  country. 

The  other  day  when  we  were  considering  in  this  House  the  shipping 
bill  we  had  under  consideration  a  clause  of  our  statutes — and,  thank 
God,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  exists  in  this  countiy — by  which  a 
direct  tax  is  placed  on  the  labor  of  men.  I  refer  now  to  that  section 
which  imposes  a  tax  of  40  cents  a  month  upon  the  wages  of  the  sailor 
of  the  seas,  lakes,  and  inland  waters  of  this  country  in  order  that  he' 
may  be  provided  with  some  place  to  be  taken  care  of  in  times  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  poverty.  It  was  proposed  by  an  amendment  to  remove  the 
tax  on  labor  which  that  statute  imposed.  We  then  heard  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  other  side — I  refer  respectfully 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Holman],  a  man  who  has  talked 
as  loud  and  long  and  often  on  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man  and  the 
poor  man  as  anybody  on  this  floor — we  heard  his  voice  in  opposition 


to  the  repeal  of  that  statute,  and  he  carried  that  opposition  so  far  as  to 
call  for  a  division  of  the  House  upon  the  vote  being  taken  in  favor  of  its 
repeal.  This  is  not  fair,  this  is  not  consistent,  and  shows  that  talk  in 
favor  of  labor  is  plenty,  but  the  votes  not  so  plenty. 

As  I  have  said,  that  law  is  the  only  one  on  the  statute-books  of  the 
United  States  which  taxes  labor  directly.  Under  that  law  the  labor  of 
the  sailor  is  taxed  40  cents  a  month  in  order  that  he  may  be  supported 
when  sick  or  disabled.  By  the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  the 
United  States  places  are  provided  for  persons  who  can  not  support  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  we  found  this  man  who  has  talked  so  eloquently  about 
labor  and  about  the  laborer  and  the  poor  man  standing  up  here  and  op¬ 
posing  the  proposition  to  repeal  that  unjust  law,  and  even  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  act  as  a  teller  in  counting  the  votes  of  the  House,  in  order  to 
defeat  that  proposition.  All  the  liberal-minded  men  of  the  House  on 
either  side  asked  that  this  statute  tax  on  labor  be  wiped  out,  and  that 
the  Government  itself,  which  in  fact  receives  directly  and  indirectly 
the  benefits  of  commerce  and  of  the  services  of  these  men,  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  such  institutions.  But  objection  was  made  to  it,  and 
made  from  a  source  which  I  was  very  sorry  to  see,  because  it  showed  me 
that  fine  talk  in  favor  of  helping  the  condition  of  the  laborer  was  one 
thing  and  votes  upon  the  same  subject  was  another  thing. 

I  am  in  favor  of  doing  everything  we  am  to  assist  and  elevate  the 
labor  of  this  land.  Not  only  that,  but  whenever  a  proposition  to  that 
end  is  before  the  House,  if  I  am  here  and  do  not  vote  in  the  direction 
in  which  I  now  speak,  then  I  hope  some  gentleman  will  call  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  and  throw  in  my  face  the  remarks  I  now  make,  as  he  may 
well  do.  I  shall  do  this  because  it  is  in  the  line  for  the  elevation  of 
humanity,  because  it  is  true  statesmanship,  and  beaause  I  believe  and 
know  that  the  labor  of  this  country  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  success. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  the  tariff  builds  up  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  at  the  expense  of  the  laborer  and  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer. 
Wliile  my  constituents  are  not  all  farmers,  not  all  laborers,  not  all 
mechanics,  but  are  people  engaged  in  all  of  the  various  industrias  of  the 
country,  I  stand  here  to-day  and  say  that  I  do  not  believe  a  single  word 
of  that  assertion.  I  know  this  assertion  is  incorrect  and  will  combat  it 
as  long  as  I  have  power  to  be  heard  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  policy  of  this  nation,  and  of  all  nations  that  have  been  successful 
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in  their  careers,  has  been  in  the  past  based  upon  a  tariff,  and  a  tariff  for 
protection.  It  is  true  that  England,  after  she  had  arrived  at  that  point 
in  her  career  where  she  had  become  solely  a  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  nation,  saw  fit  to  resort  to  free  trade,  and  this  change  in  policy  was 
because  she  desired  to  reap  the  l)enefit  of  selling  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  the  products  of  her  various  manufaeturing  establishments.  That 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  actual  facts 
will  be  demonstrated,  if  they  are  not  fully  known  and  understood  now. 

If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  true  that  the  farmer  or  the  laborer  is  injured 
by  the  tariff,  then  I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  and  so  will  any  man  who 
thinks  rightfully  upon  this  subject.  Let  us  see  about  this.  A  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  people  of  this  country  wrested  by 
force  this  land  from  the  grasp  of  England  herself. 

And  right  here,  lest  I  forget  it,  let  me  say  that  it  makes  me  tremble 
when  I  hear  men  stand  up  here  on  this  floor  and  advocate  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  government  which  England  has  established.  I  am  actually 
afraid  of  any  policy  or  principle  which  the  English  Government  advo¬ 
cates  and  asks  us  to  adopt.  We  can  well  be  afraid  of  it.  The  English 
Government  is  the  enemy  of  labor  and  of  our  form  of  government  and 
has  been  such  enemy  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  confirmation  of  that  statement  to  point  to  Ire¬ 
land.  England  now  has  Ireland  in  her  grasp,  and  has  had  for  many 
years.  The  people  of  that  unfortunate  country  are  the  most  down¬ 
trodden  and  seemingly  God-forsaken  people  in  the  world.  They  are  not, 
however,  forsaken  by  God,  nor  by  the  people  of  this  land,  nor  by  liberty- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world.  But  England  by  its  grasping,  con¬ 
temptible,  and  selfish  policy  has  degraded  Ireland  to  the  lowest  depths. 
The  time  will  come,  and  I  believe  and  hoi)e  it  is  not  far  distant,  when 
Ireland,  with  the  assistance  of  other  nations,  will  have  the  power  to  rise 
up  and  shake  ofl  the  odious  yoke  and  assert  her  right  to  be  a  free  nation. 
I  am  afraid  of  a  country  and  of  a  people  which  will  do  such  things  as 
these,  and  I  have  a  right  to  be  afraid. 

But  let  us  see  about  the  manufacturing  establishments.  As  I  said 
before,  our  people  wrested  this  country  from  England  when  it  was  a 
wilderness,  and  with  plains  and  prairies  which  then  were  unknown  and 
were  thought  to  be  valueless.  But  the  same  skill,  the  same  ambition, 
the  same  determination,  and  the  same  bravery  which  under  great  diffi- 
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culties  took  this  country  from  the  grasp  of  England  has  made  it  to-day 
a  garden.  It  is  really  a  garden  at  this  time  in  comparison  with  other 
portions  of  the  world,  although  hut  a  little  time  has  elapsed  since  our 
childhood  as  a  nation. 

Our  people  swept  the  forests  from  the  laud  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
in  the  Middle  States  and  in  some  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
have  made  them  fields  of  grain  fit  for  the  reaper’s  hook  and  the  skilled 
machinery  of  the  age.  They  have  penetrated  to  the  plains  of  the  West, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  valueless,  and  lo  and  behold  !  it  has  been 
discovered  that  those  plains  are  most  fertile  and  responsive  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  farmer’s  manipulation;  they  are  grain-fields  supplying 
the  staple  cereals  for  our  peojjle,  and  beyond  this  a  large  amount  for 
the  hungry  of  other  nations.  The  rivers  and  streams  were  converted 
into  power  and  bordered  with  manufacturing  industries.  The  mount¬ 
ains  were  made  to  give  forth  of  their  inexhaustible  stores  of  mineral 
and  coal  and  other  substances.  The  face  of  the  land  was  made  to  ])los- 
som  as  a  garden. 

Now,  when  we  have  built  up  our  manufacturing  establishments  all  over 
this  country,  when  we  have  made  this  country  a  farming  country  so  that 
none  like  it  exists  in  the  world,  when  we  have  developed  manufacturing 
capacity  wonderful  for  the  age,  then  England  comes  in  again  and  says 
that  she  wants  our  markets,  and  that  she  wants  them  upon  the  same 
basis  that  we  have  them,  without  tax,  without  let  or  hinderance. 

Why,  INIr.  Chairman,  a  nation  is  but  a  great  family.  A  nation  is  but 
an  aggregation  of  individuals.  When  you  see  a  man  who  is  not  am¬ 
bitious  and  determined  enough  to  provide  properly  for  the  wants  of 
himself  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  when  he  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  work  for  their  protection  and  advancement,  he  is  unworthy  of 
the  name.  When  you  see  a  family  that  does  not  work  as  a  family  for 
the  mutual  welfare  of  all  its  members  you  can  safely  say  that  family 
can  not  prosper.  Now,  I  say  that  our  nation  is  but  a  great,  a  grand, 
and  a  noble  family.  No  more  and  no  less. 

Now,  what  does  England  want?  After  we  have  built  our  railroads, 
after  we  have  erected  our  manufacturing  establishments,  after  we  have 
created  bj^  the  sweat  of  our  brows  and  by  our  mental  superiority  our 
great  industrial  establishments  as  well  as  our  great  agricultural  facil¬ 
ities,  she  wants  to  come  in  and  take  away  from  us  the  trade  that  we 
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have  in  this  way  built  up.  And  she  seeks  this  upon  what  basis  ?  She 
does  not  propose  to  pay  anything  for  this  advantage.  We  must  raise 
taxes  from  some  source ;  we  must  have  revenue  from  somewhere.  If  we 
do  not  take  it  from  other  nations  who  seek  to  trade  with  us  we  must  take 
it  directly  from  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

But  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  said,  ‘  ‘  We  are  having 
too  much  taxation ;  we  are  raismg  too  much  money ;  our  Treasury  is 
full  and  overflowing.”  Why,  sir,  what  mere  talk  this  is;  it  is  sense¬ 
less  gabble  and  without  foundation  in  fact.  I  can  not  see,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  we  have  a  right  to  talk  in  this  way  so  long  as  we  have  upon 
our  hands  a  debt  of  $1,500,000,000.  “But,”  say  some  gentlemen, 

‘  ‘  let  us  fund  that  debt  and  hand  it  down  to  the  future.  ’  ’  I  say  no ;  you 
have  no  more  right  to  transmit  the  national  debt  to  the  future  foi’iray- 
ment  by  your  sons  and  your  daughters  and  their  succe.ssors  in  life  than 
you  have  to  leave  upon  your  farm  or  other  property  incumljrances  to 
be  paid  by  your  sons  and  your  daughters  which  you  had  the  ability  to 
l^ay  in  your  lifetime.  Such  a  thing  is  simply  an  injustice  upon  the 
future  generations.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ingraft  into  the  financial  man¬ 
agement  of  this  country  the  principle  that  the  Government  of  Eng^ind 
adopts  in  regard  to  its  national  debt.  I  am  against  such  a  thing  from 
first  to  last,  and  shall  be  in  all  the  future. 

INIr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  having  a  market  at  home.  I  am  in 
favor  of  raising  our  own  agricultural  products  and  making  our  own  man¬ 
ufacturing  products,  so  that  we  may  have  a  market  at  home  for  both, 
and  that  there  may  be  an  equililjrium  in  the  exchange  of  agricultural 
products  and  manufactured  products.  We  have  already  come  pretty 
near  doing  this,  so  far  as  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country  are 
concerned.  Last  year,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  we  used 
in  this  country  92  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  products,  and  exported 
only  8  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this 
country  were  sufficient  to  create  a  home  market  for  the  other  8  per 
cent,  we  would  have  a  perfect  equilibrium  as  to  these  two  great  branches 
of  industry;  and  that  is  what  we  ought  to  have.  For  this  purpose  I 
am  in  favor  of  keeping  up  the  taxes  which  we  now  receive.  The 
greatest  tax  upon  the  products  of  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  to¬ 
day  in  this  country  is  the  cost  of  getting  the  products  to  market.  The 
time  has  come  when  all  men  of  broad  ffiews,  all  men  who  think  as 
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they  ought,  regardless  of  political  influence,  should  put  their  ability 
to  the  task  of  legislating  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  commerce  that 
shall  carry  abroad  all  the  products  we  have  for  foreign  nations.  It  is  a 
shame  to  ns  that  our  products  for  exportation  are  obliged  to  go  abroad 
in  foreign  bottoms  and  under  the  protection  of  foreign  flags  and  pay 
large  sums  to  Englishmen  as  freight  upon  it. 

The  present  tariff  law  was  passed  only  a  year  ago.  It  was  passed 
after  a  long  and  toilsome  fight,  during  which  the  people  all  over  the 
country  almost  held  their  breath  awaiting  the  result  of  the  discussion 
and  the  vote  upon  it.  And  now,  within  even  less  than  a  year  after  the 
passage  of  that  act,  this  body  enters  again  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
tariff.  The  people  all  over  this  country  are  agitated  and  fearful.  They 
are  waiting  to  see  what  the  result  of  our  action  may  be.  They  know  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  committed  itself  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade. 
Our  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  erected,  the  money  put 
into  them  has  been  invested  upon  the  basis  of  the  laws  now  in  force, 
and  while  it  may  not  be  entirely  accurate  in  a  legal  sense  to  say  that  a 
law^assed  under  such  circumstances  is  a  contract  between  the  law¬ 
maker  and  those  who  go  into  business  upon  the  faith  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  is  almost  true.  I  charge,  and  no  man  in  this  House  can  hon¬ 
estly  deny  the  declaration,  that  the  agitation  of  the  teriff  question  at 
this  time  is  purely  for  political  purposes  and  nothing  else.  This,  I  say 
again,  is  the  great  danger  of  this  country.  Men  should  be  broad  enough 
to  lift  themselves  above  partisanship  when  they  legislate  here.  While 
I  have  the  right  to  be  a  Eepublican  and  my  fellow-member  has  a  right 
to  be  a  Democrat  I  denounce  the  partisanship  which  prompts  men  to 
legislate  on  this  floor  presumably  for  the  whole  nation  and  yet  in  fact 
for  the  advancement  and  success  of  their  political  party. 

You  may  take  up  and  talk  about  the  past  acts  of  the  political  par¬ 
ties  as  much  as  you  have  a  mind  to^  but  you  have  no  right  to  stand 
here  on  this  floor  and  attempt  to  legislate  and  vote  simply  for  the  future 
advancement  of  your  party.  You  have  no  right  to  do  it,  and  any  party 
that  does  it  does  it  at  its  peril.  You  must  understand  that  the  people 
in  this  country  can  see,  and  they  not  only  see  but  they  see  sharply. 
The  laboring  class,  the  voting  communities  of  this  country,  are  not  ig¬ 
norant  and  downtrodden  like  the  voting  and  laboring  classes  of  Europe. 
They  are  not  that  class  of  people;  they  see  and  think  and  know,  and 
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any  party  or  any  set  of  men  who  may  come  here  and  from  day  to  day 
legislate  in  the  interest  of  their  party  will  be  called  to  an  account  for 
it  at  the  ballot-box  in  the  future,  and  in  the  near  future,  too. 

I  say,  l\Ir.  Chairman,  that  wherever  you  find  a  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment  you  find  thrift.  I  have  in  my  own  vicinity  several  that  were 
erected  but  a  little  time  ago,  only  a  few  j^ears  ago,  and  they  are  now  the 
pride  of  our  people  and  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity. 

These  manufacturing  establishments  employ  at  least  5,000  men  and 
women.  These  men  and  women  have  houses,  neat,  comfortable,  and 
clean;  their  families  attend  school  and  are  being  educated.  They  at¬ 
tend  churches  and  Sabbath-schools;  they  are  intelligent,  high-minded 
people.  All  this  was  brought  about  by  these  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  in  our  midst. 

But  what  more  do  we  have?  Well,  these  5,000  people  and  more  are 
laboring  and  recei\fing  good  wages.  It  is  fair  to  say  each  one  of  them 
represents  a  family  of  at  least  three  persons  more,  making  20,000  people 
in  all  who  are  supported  by  these  industries.  Well,  what  more  ?  The 
farmers  who  compose  the  farming  community  around  there  on  the 
shores  of  that  beautiful  lake  find  a  home  market  for  their  produce 
with  these  20,000  people  who  are  gathered  together  in  carrying  on  these 
manufacturing  establishments.  Tw  enty  thousand  people  are  there  who 
furnish  a  home  market  for  these  farmers  for  nearly  or  quite  all  they 
raise.  The  value  of  lands  around  about  Oswego,  Fulton,  and  Auburn, 
where  these  manufacturing  establishment  are  situated,  have  advanced 
rapidly  on  the  basis  of  this  market  made  at  their  very  doors.  The 
farmers  are  not  obliged  to  rely  on  a  distant  market  and  pay  heavy 
freights  to  get  produce  to  New  York  or  anywhere  else.  They  hitch  up 
their  teams  in  the  morning  and  drive  in  to  town  and  sell  the  produce 
of  their  farms  to  those  people  who  are  being  employed  and  paid  reason¬ 
able  and  proper  wages.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  here  how 
these  manufacturing  establishments  benefit  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

But  you  say  the  tariff  law  upholds  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  that  the  profits  which  they  make  are  taken  from  labor  and  from 
the  farm.  I  say  it  is  not  true.  I  say  the  facts  do  not  show  it.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  the  pay  of  the  laborers 
of  this  country  is  not  equivalent  or  equal  to  the  pay  given  to  the  labor¬ 
ers  in  England.  I  say  that  is  not  true.  I  want  to  state  one  thing  here. 
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and  a  man  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  state  anything  else  in  order  to 
refute  that  statement,  so  that  it  would  not  be  again  resurrected  at  any 
time  or  any  place,  and  that  is  that  last  year  383,000  people  came  across 
the  ocean  from  foreign  lands  and  passed  through  Castle  Garden  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Will  some  gentleman  whose  opinion  is  not  preju¬ 
diced  tell  me  why  it  was  those  383,000  people  came  over  here  and  spread 
out  all  over  this  beautiful  country  of  ours?  If  he  answers  truthfully, 
and  he  will  when  he  is  not  excited,  he  will  when  he  devsires  to  speak 
the  truth  and  is  unprejudiced,  say  it  is  because  the  laboring  man  re¬ 
ceives  better  wages  in  this  country.  And  this  fact  alone  is  enough  for 
me  to  state  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  statement  that  labor  is  better 
paid  in  Eurox)e  than  here. 

But,  sir,  we  can  go  further  upon  this  subject.  Some  men  may  say 
that  these  immigrants,  these  jioor  people,  had  heard  of  our  liberty;  that 
they  had  heard  of  our  free  Government.  Thank  God  that  is  so.  Thank 
God  for  the  liberty  of  this  country,  and  that  the  benefits  and  blessings 
which  fiow  from  this  grand  Government  of  ours  not  only  go  over  our 
own  land,  which  is  broad  and  large,  but  the  reputation  of  it  goes  all 
over  the  world.  Every  people  in  every  enlightened  land  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  has  heard  of  this  grand  Government  of  ours.  But,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  when  people  leave  their  homes  and  come  to  our  land  there  are 
other  considerations  than  our  free  Government  which  influence  them. 
These  considerations  are  that  they  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  change  in 
more  ways  than  this.  They  are  to  have  better  wagas  and  better  homes, 
better  food,  better  clothing;  their  children  ar^to  have  better  oj)i)or- 
tunities  for  education  and  refinement  here  than  under  the  governments 
of  the  Old  World.  They  are  influenced  by  all  these  and  more. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  love  of  country  is  inborn  in  a  man, 
and  like  the  spring  on  the  moimtain-side  it  bubbles  and  flows  over  and 
-gives  blessings  and  life  to  all  around.  We  can  see  this  principle  in  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  down-trodden  and  oppressed  people  whose  rights 
and  liberties  have  all  been  taken  away  by  grasping  England.  Here 
is  a  country  and  i)eople  that  can  not  protect  themselves  from  the  greed 
of  their  oppressor,  and  her  children  are  scattered  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  seeking  homes  more  congenial  and  governments  more  liberal. 
They  come  to  our  land  and  make  new  homes  in  this  country,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  dislike  Ireland;  not  because  the  love  for  Ireland  has  died 
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out  in  their  hearts;  hut  they  left  their  old  homes  with  that  love,  strong 
and  vigorous,  clinging  to  them,  although  it  was  a  home  in  a  shanty  or 
sod  house,  and  they  came  to  this  country  because  their  children,  be¬ 
cause  their  people,  because  their  ^^dves  and  fiimilies  would  have  better 
homes,  schools,  and  a  better  chance  in  the  race  and  struggle  of  life. 

It  is  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition  that  brings  them;  and 
they  know  that  the  child  of  a  man  who  comes  to  this  country  and  be¬ 
comes  a  citizen  of  our  Republic  may  become  the  highest  and  the  best; 
that  the  possibilities  are  before  him  for  grand  achievement.  If  he 
he  stays  in  Ireland  he  will  be  but  a  serf  in  fact  just  so  long  as  the  iron 
hand  of  England  can  be  kept  uixm  him  with  safety. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  my  time  is  almost 
expended  and  that  I  must  finish  my  remarks.  However,  I  wish  by  a 
few  extracts  and  a  few  remarks  to  show  that  our  fathers  in  the  past 
were  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff. 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  fathers  when  they  laid  the  foundation  ot 
our  Government  laid  it  with  the  firm  conviction  that  a  protective 
policy  was  the  true  one  for  us  to  pursue. 

We  find  in  the  Constitution  this  clause: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex¬ 
cises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  genaral  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

Now,  what  legislation  followed  this  constitutional  clause?  What 
was  done  in  regard  to  tariff  legislation  ?  We  find  that  the  second  bUl 
framed  under  it  was  a  protective  bill,  and  had  the  following  heading  or 
preamble: 

"Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  protection  of  manu¬ 
factures  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  impori<*d 

The  doctrine  of  protection  to  our  industries  was  fully  recognized  by 
Jefferson  in  his  eighth  annual  message,  wherein  he  said  : 

We  must  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufactures 
and  improvements.  Little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and 
forming  will,  under  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation,  under  protecting  duties 
and  prohibitions,  become  permanent. 

Thus  Jefferson  even  sanctioned  prohibitions.  Tammany  Hall  from 
1784  to  1824  repeatedly  adopted  high-protective-tariff  resolutions  and 
bound  its  members  by  solemn  pledges  to  wear  no  goods  and  use  no  im¬ 
plements  or  furniture  which  were  not  of  domestic  manufacture  if  the 
domestic  article  could  at  any  price  be  procured. 
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Washington  delivered  his  first  inaugural  clad  in  homesi)un,  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  American  doctrine  of  protection.  Jefierson  did  the 
same. 

This  is  what  the  fathers  of  the  past  said,  and  we  see  also  that  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  the  hot-bed  and  nest-egg  of  Democracy,  advocated  for  many 
years  of  the  past  the  same  sound  doctrine. 

If  you  will  allow  me  a  few  moments  I  will  show  by  actual  and  living 
tables  and  facts  that  our  laborers  are  better  paid  here  than  in  the  Old 
World,  and  for  this  purpose  I  read  from  a  table  which  showed  the  actual 
facts  in  this  regard  in  1883: 

Weekly  wages. 


Occupation. 

Newark, 

N.J. 

Paisley, 

Scotland. 

Cop-winders . 

S8  00 

5  00 

S3  50 

Finishers . 

2  50 

Rulers  . 

8  00 

4  2o 

Spoolers . 

8  00 

3  25 

Foremen . 

20  00 

7  00 

Pickers . 

7  00 

4  12 

Hank-winders . 

7  00 

3  75 

And  now  I  will  read  to  you  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  wages  paid  to 
laborers  in  the  ship-yards  of  the  Clyde  and  the  ship-yards  of  the  United 
States  in  1883.  Eobert  B.  Porter  writes  the  New  York  Tribune  that 
he  found  that  the  pay-roll  of  one  of  the  leading  Clyde  ship-yards  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  1,600  men  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  November, 
1883,  including  foremen  and  apprentices,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
pay-roll  for  these  two  weeks  was  £4, 000,  or  £2, 000  per  week.  This  gave 
an  average  for  each  man  of  $6.25  per  week.  The  census  of  the  United 
States  for  1880  shows  that  there  was  paid  out  for  wages  in  all  kinds  of 
ship-building  in  the  United  States  in  1880  $12,800,000,  which  was 
di\’ided  among  21, 330  hands  employed,  giving  each  about  $600  per  year, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  paid  in  the  ship-yard  on  the  Clyde. 

I  will  also  read  an  extract  from  the  London  Times  to  show  what  esti¬ 
mate  the  people  put  upon  the  effort  in  this  country  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  free  trade.  This  extract  was  printed  in  the  paper  named  in 
July,  1880: 

The  United  States  do  not  approach  the  question  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  ourselves.  The  object  of  their  statesmen  is  not  to  secure  the  g:reatest  amount 
of  wealth  for  the  country  genei-ally,  but  to  keep  up  by  whatever  means  the 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  laboring  classes. 


Here  is  an  admission  from  free-trade  England  that  the  free-trade  pol¬ 
icy  of  its  country  is  in  the  main  intended  to  enrich  the  country  and  at 
the  same  time  that  journal  by  inference  admits  that  our  protective  pol¬ 
icy  is  kept  in  force  to  lift  up  and  keep  up  the  laboring  classes. 

In  order  now  to  show  by  figures  and  not  by  talk  merely  that  our  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  l)enefited  by  the  present  system  of  tarifi',  let  us  go  back 
a  little  and  examine  the  prices  of  farm  produce.  In  181G  our  country  so 
fiir  as  production  was  concerned  was  little  more  than  a  farming  commu¬ 
nity,  and  as  manufacturing  grew  up  we  will  see  by  the  following  table 
how  the  value  of  farm  products  increased.  As  our  home  market  in¬ 
creased  by  the  building  up  of  manufactories  our  farmer  received  an  in¬ 
crease  for  his  farm  products  and  the  laborer  obtained  a  better  price  for 
his  work. 

3[ar1cet  price. 


Products. 

1816. 

1882. 

Wheat,  per  bushel . 

$0  25 

m 

to 

so  44 
20 

81  42 

Corn,  per  bushel . 

to 

60 

Oats,  per  bushel  . 

15 

60 

Eg'g'S,  per  dozen . 

05 

15 

Barley,  per  bushel . 

25 

80 

Butter,  per  pound . 

05 

to 

12 

40 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

03 

to 

06 

13 

Cows,  per  liead . 

16  00 

to 

20  00 

S20  00  to 

100  00 

Cattle,  per  voke . 

25  00 

to 

45  00 

100  00  to 

250  00 

Hay,  i>er  ton . 

3  00 

to 

5  00 

7  00  to 

16  00 

Straw,  2)er  ton . 

2  00 

to 

4  00 

7  00  to 

16  00 

Carriage  horses,  per  span . 

150  00 

to  200  00 

500  00  to 

1,200  00 

Sheep,  per  head . 

50 

to 

75 

1  50  to 

2  50 

Parin  labor,  j>er  month . 

3  00 

to 

8  00 

12  00  to 

25  00 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  all  this  I  say  in  conclusion  that  our  pro¬ 
tective  policy  is  correct,  and  that  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  is  but  the  echo  of  English  ideas  intended  to  break  down 
our  manufacturers  and  farmers  and  to  cripple  our  lalK)ring  classes  in 
their  struggle  for  a  higher  life.  I  am  in  favor  also  of  keeping  up  our 
present  system,  internal  taxation  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  until  at  least 
our  national  debt  is  paid. 

If  our  country  was  like  England  in  all  its  conditions,  then  free  trade 
would  be  more  reasonable;  but  it  is  not,  and  I  hope  never  will  be;  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  vote  against  the  Morrison  bill  and  any  attempt  at  free 
trade  or  an  approach  to  free  trade. 

The  Englislisystem  is  the  contrary  of  ours.  It  does  not  aim  to  protect 
labor,  but  to  protect  capital  as  distinguished  from  labor.  It  does  not 
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distribute  wealth  to  the  many,  but  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Its  effect  has  been  to  accumulate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  capi¬ 
talists,  to  make  the  rich  man  richer  and  the  poor  man  still  more  poor, 
until  they  have  arrived  in  England  at  a  condition  of  society  which 
quite  justified  one  of  her  most  able  and  gifted  statevsmen,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  her  people,  in  saying  that  “they  had  on  the  one  hand  a  grand 
and  magnificent  aristocracy  and  on  the  other  hand  a  double-headed 
pauperism,  ’ ' 

Life  is  a  struggle  for  a  higher  place,  for  a  higher  and  a  better  exist¬ 
ence,  Each  man,  each  family,  and  each  nation  struggles  by  itself. 
Each  nation  has  its  own  principles  for  its  foundation.  Our  nation 
is  a  free  nation  and  it  is  getting  to  be  a  wise  nation.  We  are  happy 
and  contented  in  knowing  that  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  lands, 
even  to  the  furthermost  part  of  the  earth,  have  heard  of  and  recog¬ 
nized  our  better  Government,  and  we  are  happy  and  proud  that  they 
come  to  our  shores  to  seek  the  benefits  of  our  form  of  government;  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  raise  my  voice  and  cast  my 
vote  against  any  policy  or  proposed  law  which  shall  mark  us  as  having 
entered  upon  a  career  like  that  of  England.  We  separated  ourselves 
from  England  by  force  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  because  we  did 
not  like  her  form  of  government,  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  keep  the 
principles  of  English  government  and  English  policy  from  dragging  us 
down  to  the  level  from  which  we  extricated  ourselves  then.  The 
American  people  will  look  with  suspicion  upon  anything  in  the  way  of 
government  principles  which  are  recommended  by  England. 

Let  free  trade  remain  on  the  banners  of  England,  but  let  our  policy 
be  in  all  the  years  to  come  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Let  us  seek 
to  make  a  market  here  for  all  our  products.  Let  us  adhere  to  the  policy 
of  paying  fair  wages  to  the  laborer,  and  let  us  stand  by  the  idea  that 
America  is  a  Government  for  Americans  and  for  American  ideas  and 
principles.  [Applause.  ] 


Fitz-Joliii  Porter 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  OATES, 

OF  ALABAMA, 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 


Friday,  February  1,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  1015)  for  the  relief  of  Fitz-John  Porter — 

Mr.  OATES  said: 

Mr.  Chairman :  No  private  bill  ever  came  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  elicited  so  much  discussion  as  the  one  now  under 
consideration.  I  should  not  attempt  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  it  but 
for  the  fact  that  no  one  who  was  engaged  in  the  battle  on  the  confeder¬ 
ate  side  has  ever  said  a  word  on  this  floor  either  for  or  against  the  bill, 
and  the  further  fact  that  certain  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber  have  insinuated  that  no  one  who  was  a  confederate  soldier  but 
now  occupying  a  seat  upon  this  floor  ought  even  to  vote  on  this  question. 

Sir,  no  member  of  this  House  is  in  a  position  to  vote  on  this  bill  more 
impartially,  more  completely  emancipated  from  every  bias  common  to 
human  nature,  than  those  of  us  who  belonged  to  the  confederate  anny. 
General  Porter  was  our  enemy  then,  whose  skill  and  daring  as  a  com¬ 
mander  we  had  learned  to  respect  at  Mechanicsville,  Cold  Harbor,  and 
Malvern  Hill  before  we  encountered  him  at  second  Manassas.  Now, 
in  respect  to  his  conduct  then  we  have  no  more  sympathy  or  feeling 
than  we  have  for  any  other  brave  Union  soldier.  In  the  Union  Army 
then  and  at  the  time  of  General  Porter’s  trial  partisan  politics  cut  no 
inconsiderable  figure;  all  know  that  there  were  more  or  less  of  factions 
and  jealousies. 

There  was  a  McClellan  and  an  anti-McClellan  party,  and  Porter,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  perhaps,  was  McClellan’s  warmest  friend.  Now, 
what  do  I  or  any  other  member  who  was  a  confederate  soldier  care  about 
this  contention  ?  Both  factions  were  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
government  we  then  served.  They  succeeded,  and  now  I  and  others  are 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  having  to  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  our 
late  enemy.  Have  we  any  motive  except  to  do  justice?  But  some  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  seem  to  insinuate  that  Porter  was  guilty 
of  tretison  to  the  cause  of  the  Union — wanted  Pope  to  lose  the  battle 
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and  thereby  to  aid  the  confederates  in  their  eftbrts  to  free  the  Southern 
States  from  all  connection  with  the  Union.  Let  me  say  to  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  they  have,  even  at  this  late  day,  a  very  erroneous  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  material  of  which  the  confederate  army  was  composed  if 
they  believe  for  a  moment  that  any  one  of  those  brave  men  who  haz¬ 
arded  life  and  fortune  upon  the  altar  of  their  convictions  could  ever  be 
ia  sympathy  with  a  traitor  on  either  side. 

]\ir.  Chairman,  in  that  great  war  which  sacrificed  a  million  of  men  and 
billions  of  money  heroes  and  statesmen  were  developed,  but  no  Ben¬ 
edict  Arnold.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  good  taste  suggests  that  none 
of  the  ‘  ‘  rebel  brigadiers  ’  ’  should  pass  j  udgment  upon  Porter’s  conduct. 
Why  ?  Are  we  not  American  citizens,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  any  other  citizens  ?  Are  we  not  here  as  representatives 
of  the  people  of  sovereign  States  ?  Can  we  Avith  any  sort  of  propriety 
abdicate  our  functions  as  Representatives  because  forsooth  it  accords 
with  the  ideas  of  taste  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taylor]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Horr],  and  like  humiliated  cowards 
stand  aside  and  witness  their  judgment  upon  the  pending  measure? 
Such  a  course  upon  my  part  Avould  render  me  unworthy  of  the  gener¬ 
ous  confidence  imposed  in  me  by  the  people  who  sent  me  here.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  my  record.  The  war  was  the  logical  consequence  of  a 
great  conflict  of  ideas  which  could  be  settled  by  no  arbiter  but  the  sword. 
I,  in  common  with  my  comrades,  made  a  hard  fight,  and  made  it  hon¬ 
estly.  The  award  was  against  us.  We  accepted  it  honestly,  and  to-day 
I  am  as  true  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  any  gentleman  on  this  floor,  and  will  cast  my 
vote  on  this  bill  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  my  right  to  do  so,  and 
as  a  Representative  the  peer  of  any  other  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  and  will  as  briefly  as  I  can 
state  the  reasons  which  impel  me  to  do  so.  I  belonged  to  “Stonewall 
Jackson’s  foot  cavalry,  ”  as  we  were  called.  The  whole  country  remem¬ 
bers  how  General  Pope  proclaimed  his  “headquarters  in  the  saddle,” 
and  that  he  ‘  ‘  had  never  seen  the  faces  of  the  rebels,  but  only  their 
backs,  ’  ’  and  that  he  never  secured  lines  of  retreat,  that  he  had  no  rear, 
that  nothing  but  disaster  and  shame  lurked  in  the  rear,  ’  ’  on  his  assum¬ 
ing  command  of  the  “Army  of  Virginia.”  When  Lee  confronted  him 
on  the  Rappahannock,  about  the  22d  or  23d  August,  1862,  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart  penetrated  to  Pope’s  rear  and  captured^his  “headquarters,” 
which  happened  to  be  out  of  the  saddle  on  that  occasion,  and  came  so 
near  capturing  all  the  quarters  he  had  that  he  got  General  Pope’s  coat  and 
important  papers,  by  which  General  Lee  learned  that  Pope’s  force  present 
for  duty  was  inferior  to  his  own.  Hence,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
Jackson,  with  his  corps,  consisting  of  about  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  river  north  of  Pope’ s  right  an  d  marched  rapidly  through  Thor¬ 
oughfare  Gap  around  to  Pope’s  rear,  reaching  Bristoe  Station  a  little  after 
nightfall  on  the  26th.  We  marched  sixty  miles  in  two  days,  with  no 
rations  except  green  corn  and  half-ripe  apples  gathered  by  the  way- 
side.  My  regiment  then  belonged  to  Trimble’s  brigade,  which  moved 
on  from  Bristoe  the  same  night  and  captured  Manassas  Junction,  where 
we  drew  rations  from  the  Federal  commissariat.  The  next  morning 
General  Taylor’s  New  Jersey  brigade  arrived  from  this  city  and  ad¬ 
vanced  on  our  position,  but  was  soon  broken  and  compelled  to  retire. 
Trimble’s  brigade  marched  in  pursuit  to  Centreville,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  and  returned  the  same  evening  to  the  Junction,  where  we  lay 
that  night. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  28th  A.  P.  Hill’s  (the  Stonewall)  division  and 
all  of  Ewell’s,  except  two  brigades,  with  which  that  officer  remained  at 
Bristoe  until  he  retired  before  Hooker’s  advance  that  afternoon,  marched 
across  Bull  Run  and  turning  northward  recrossed  at  the  Stone  Bridge 
and  went  into  position  on  pretty  nearly  the  identical  ground  occupied 
by  ]McDowell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  After  Ewell  arrived  from 
Bristoe,  and  near  sunset,  I  heard  distinctly  the  cannonading  said  to  have 
been  Longstreet  driving  Ricketts  out  of  the  Thoroughfare  Gap  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant.  I  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust  in  the  woods 
to  the  right  and  right  rear  of  Jackson’s  line  just  when  I  observed  a 
heavy  column  of  the  Union  Army  moving  down  the  pike  across  our 
front  in  the  direction  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  My  apprehensions  of  a  peril¬ 
ous  situation  were  soon  allayed  by  the  arrival  of  an  officer  who  brought 
to  Jackson  a  message  from  Stuart  that  he  was  in  position  on  Jackson’s 
right.  The  order  was  then  given  to  Ew  ell  to  advance.  The  head  of  the 
Federal  column  halted  just  east  of  Groveton,  and  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
federate  advance  began  they  gallantly  advanced  to  meet  us,  and  thus 
the  bloody  three  days’  battle  began.  A  hard  battle  was  fought  that 
night  with  no  decisive  result. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  29th  day  of  August,  1862,  Jackson  re¬ 
adjusted  his  alignment,  taking  position  behind  an  old  and  imperfect 
railroad  embankment,  his  right  consisting  of  Trimble’s  brigade,  at  a 
point  northwest  of  Groveton,  and  extending  east  northeast  to  Sudley’s 
ford  on  Bull  Run.  During  the  forenoon  there  was  no  fighting  except 
occasional  discharges  of  artillery  and  picket  firing.  About  the  middle 
of  the  day  I  rode  out  in  the  direction  our  right  pointed,  where  I  found 
General  Early  w  ith  his  brigade  of  four  Virginia  regiments  massed  in  a 
copse  of  woods,  placed  there  by  Jackson  to  guard  against  an  attack  on 
his  right  and  rear.  Riding  on  a  short  distance  I  found  at  a  spring,  just 
under  the  bluff,  quite  a  number  of  men  some  of  whom  I  knew  to  be¬ 
long  to  Longstreet’s  corps.  I  inquired  where  their  commands  were 
located  and  they  pointed  in  the  direction  indicated  as  that  held  by  Long- 
street  in  General  Grant’s  letter. 

When  I  returned  to  my  command  a  battle  was  raging,  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  was  about  2  or  3  o’clock  p.  m.  Starke’s  Louisiana  Brigade  had 
been  placed  on  the  right  of  Trimble’s,  behind  an  isolated  piece  of  the 
railroad  embankment,  and  it  was  assaulted  by  a  Federal  brigade  which 
came  up  to  the  embankment  on  the  other  side  and  planted  their  colors 
on  the  top,  where  I  saw  the  stars  and  bars  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
flapping  together  in  the  breeze  over  two  thousand  American  citizens  in 
mortal  combat,  and  each  side  apparently  resolved  to  conquer  or  die. 
But  Trimble’s  brigade  behind  the  embankment  beyond  the  gap  was 
not  so  hard  pressed,  and  the  right  of  it,  the  regiment  to  which  I  be¬ 
longed,  fired  right  oblique  to  aid  the  Louisianians,  who  were  then  so 
hard  pressed  that  they  laid  down  their  heated  and  smoking  arms  and 
fought  with  the  cobble-stones  which  lay  thick  upon  their  side  of  the 
embankment.  The  contest  was  unequal,  and  the  Federals  retreated, 
leaving  a  large  number  of  their  comrades  behind  them.  Just  as  this 
brigade  retreated  another  assaulted  the  front  of  Trimble’s  brigade,  and 
a  major  leading  his  regiment  charged  his  horse  up  the  embankment  and 
fell  dead,  rider  and  horse,  upon  the  top  of  it.  But  this  assault  was 
likewise  repulsed.  Some  half-hour  later  an  assault  was  made  upon  A. 
P.  Hill’s  part  of  the  line  and  kept  up  with  only  short  intervals  for  two 
hours.  This  was  that  part  of  the  field  upon  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Keifer]  quoted  me  as  saying  that  on  Sunday  after  the  dead 
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lay  so  thickly  that  I  could  not  ride  over  it.  This  was  true.  There 
was  much  hard  fighting  done  upon  that  field  that  day. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  allegation  made  in  defense  of  General  Porter, 
that  there  was  no  general  battle  fought  by  Pope’s  forces  that  day,  is  also 
true.  The  fighting  was  gallant  and  damaging,  but  it  was  done  by  de¬ 
tachments.  I  did  not  see  a  greater  number  than  two  brigades  of  the 
Union  army  engaged  at  one  time.  It  is  said  upon  the  other  side  that 
without  orders  Porter  should  have  marched  to  the  sound  of  the  guns 
and  the  roar  of  battle.  Gentlemen  seem  to  forget  that  the  fighting  was 
after  Longstreet’s  arrival  and  when  he  was  confronting  Porter.  Had 
he  thus  marched  he  would  have  at  once  exposed  the  left  flank  and  rear 
of  his  corps  to  Longstreet,  and  there  would  have  been  nothing  then  to 
have  detained  Longstreet  from  going  into  action  at  once.  He  used  his 
ten  thousand  men  to  the  best  advantage  so  long  as  he  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  and  kept  out  of  the  fight  more  than  double  that  number  of  his 
adversary’s  men.  The  last  engagement  that  day  was  a  second  attack 
just  after  dark  made  upon  Starke  and  Trimble’s  brigades;  or  rather  it 
began  just  before  and  continued  until  after  dark,  when  Hood  arrived  with 
two  or  three  brigades  from  Longstreet’s  corps,  and,  taking  the  Union 
troops  in  flank,  drove  them  some  half  mile  and  put  a  stop  to  the  con¬ 
flict  that  night.  Starke  and  Trimble’s  men,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and 
loss  of  sleep,  and  their  ranks  thinned  by  the  fighting  of  that  day  and  the 
previous  night,  still  held  their  positions  against  fearful  odds,  but  wel¬ 
comed  with  shouts  of  joy  the  sound  of  Hood’s  guns  upon  the  flank  of  their 
assailants.  Now,  the  only  charge  against  Fitz-John  Porter  which  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  is  the  sec¬ 
ond,  to  wit:  His  failure  to  attack  Jackson’s  right  and  rear  as  he  was 
directed  to  do  by  the  4.30  o’clock  order,  which  did  not  reach  Porter  until 
near  6  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  Suppose  General  Porter  had 
obeyed  that  order,  what  would  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence? 
Had  he  marched  directly  to  th^  front  with  his  ten  thousand  men  he 
would  have  driven  his  column  squarely  against  Longstreet  with  twenty- 
five  thousand.  He  would  consequently  have  gained  nothing,  but  would 
have  been  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

Some  contend  that  although  this  might  and  most  likely  would  have 
been  the  case,  that  nevertheless  it  would  have  prevented  the  re-enforce¬ 
ment  by  Hood  of  Jackson,  over  whom  Pope  was  about  to  gain  a  victory. 
Not  so.  In  the  first  place  the  assumption  is  wrong,  for  Pope  was  not 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  gaining  a  victory  over  Jackson.  The 
two  brigades  named  as  engaged  on  the  night  when  Hood  arrived  were 
well-nigh  exhausted,  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  Jackson’s  whole 
corps;  and  doubtless  he  would  have  relieved  or  supported  these  with 
others  of  his  own  troops  had  he  not  known  that  Hood  would  soon  ar¬ 
rive.  In  the  second  place  this  reasoning  is  unsound  in  supposing  that 
Porter,  however  vigorously  he  might  have  assailed  Longstreet,  could 
wdth  his  ten  thousand  men  have  kept  employed  and  detained  Long¬ 
street’s  twenty -five  thousand  men,  so  that  Hood  could  not  have  gone  as 
a  re-enforcement  to  Jackson.  These  gentlemen  who  reason  thus  seem 
to  forget  that  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  ablest  military  chieftain  that  America 
ever  produced,  was  present  and  commanding  in  person,  and  that  he 
knew  that  Pope  had  but  forty-three  thousand  men  while  he  had  over 
forty-five  thousand.  Was  Lee  such  a  tyro  in  the  science  of  war  as  to 
have  permitted  Porter  to  thus  baffle  him  and  enable  General  John  Pope 
to  win  a  victory  over  Jackson  ?  Why,  Pope  believed  when  he  issued 
that  order  to  Porter  to  attack  Jackson’s  flank  that  Longstreet  and  Lee 
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would  not  arrive  before  the  evening  of  the  30th,  twenty-four  hours  later 
than  he  issued  the  order,  and  in  point  of  fact  nearly  thirty  hours  later 
than  they  did  arrive. 

Again,  suppose  Longstreet  had  not  arrived  and  had  not  been  in  Por¬ 
ter’s  front  when  he  received  the  order  and  he  had  obeyed  it  to  the  letter 
and  promptly.  He  was  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  away.  He  could 
not  have  reached  the  point  and  made  his  dispositions  for  the  attack  be¬ 
fore  nightfall.  In  rear  of  Jackson’s  right,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
are  the  creek  and  the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  and  the  ground  so  rough 
and  uneven  that  the  best  troops  could  not  preserve  an  alignment  on  it 
in  daytime.  Early’s  brigade  would  have  instantly  formed  a  line  from 
Starke’s  right  to  the  bluff  and  Porter  could  not  have  driven  Jackson 
from  his  strong  position  that  night.  But  as  it  is  not  permissible  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  ^ipposition  in  face  of  the  overwhelming  proof  that  Longstreet 
was  at  the  place  now  assigned  him  on  the  map  of  the  field,  what  would 
have  become  of  Porter  and  his  corps  had  he  promptly  obeyed  Pope’s 
order?  To  have  attacked  Jackson’s  right  would  have  left  Longstreet 
in  his  rear.  In  military  tactical  phrase,  he  would  have  placed  his  com¬ 
mand  in  a  cul  de  sac  and  capture  or  utter  rout  and  destruction  would 
have  been  inevitable. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill,  however,  say  that  Porter’s  case  is  not  im¬ 
proved  by  confederate  testimony.  They  say  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Longstreet  with  a  superior  force  wfis  in  front  of  him.  This  presents 
sharply  the  real  issue  in  this  case,  that  is  the  animus  of  Porter — the 
motive  which  influenced  his  non-action  on  the  29th.  Was  it  an  indif¬ 
ference  as  to  whether  the  army  under  Pope  was  defeated  or  not?  Was 
this  the  spirit  V'hich  caused  him  to  remain  on  the  defensive  merely? 
If  so,  then  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  this  bill  will  confer,  nor  in¬ 
deed  to  any  relief  whatever.  Those  who  have  examined  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  testimony  differ  in  their  conclusions  on  this  point.  Before  he 
could  legally  have  been  adjudged  guilty,  the  proof  before  the  court- 
martial  should  have  been  so  clear,  strong,  and  convincing  of  his  guilt 
as  to  have  dispelled  every  reasonable  doul3t.  To  begin  with,  we  must 
indulge  the  humane  presumption  of  innocence  until  it  is  overthrown 
by  proof  of  his  guilt. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law,  of  universal  applicability  to  human  affairs, 
because  of  its  reasonableness,  that  if  upon  an  established  or  admitted 
state  of  facts  you  can  with  equal  propriety  impute  a  good  motive  or  a 
bad  one  for  the  performance  or  non-performance  of  an  act  constituting 
the  basis  of  a  criminal  charge,  that  you  are  bound  to  attribute  the  good 
motive  which  makes  the  party  guiltless.  General  Porter  was  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  know  what  was  in  his  front  than  any  or  all  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates.  Every  channel  of  information  was  open  to  him,  and  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  he  did  have  sufficient  information  to  justify  the  course 
he  took.  That  the  course  he  adopted  was,  in  the  light  of  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  now  before  us,  wise  and  judicious  scarcely  admits  of  question. 
The  evidence,  I  take  it,  when  construed  most  strongly  against  him  still 
leaves  the  matter  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  information  as  to  the 
numbers  and  position  of  his  enemy.  How  far  was  his  non-action  in¬ 
fluenced  thereby?  His  criticisms  of  Pope  showed  that  he  had  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  ability  of  that  officer;  but  he  was  one  of  Pope’s  corps 
commanders,  and  being  such  his  criticisims  were  ill-timed  and  censur¬ 
able.  He  looked  on  Pope  pretty  much  as  every  one  else  did.  Federal 
and  confederate.  He  had  but  little  confidence  in  him  or  respect  for 
him  as  the  commander  of  an  army,  and  he  did  not  blindly  obey  Pope’s 
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orders  with  that  alacrity  and  zeal  that  he  would  have  obeyed  the  orders  of 
McClellan  or  any  other  general  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  This  is  a 
latitude  not  strictly  allowable  by  military  law;  but  it  is  in  accord  with 
human  nature,  and  in  the  civilization  of  modem  times,  in  governments 
not  wholly  monarchical,  is  never  punished  more  severely  than  suspen¬ 
sion  from  command.  This  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Porter’s 
conduct  by  an  impartial  judge.  This  did  not  make  him  a  traitor. 
Kleber  was  never  adjudged  a  traitor  by  a  court  or  historian  for  giving 
expression  to  his  utter  contempt  for  Lechelle,  whose  order  to  his  army 
was  to  march  into  action  “majestically  and  en  masse.'' ^ 

I  have  referred  to  his  high  soldierly  conduct  previously  to  the  date  of 
the  charge.  How  was  it  and  what  was  it  subsequently  ?  General  Pope 
knew  early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  that  Porter  had  not  obeyed  his 
order  the  evening  before.  Did  he  arrest  him  then  and  there?  No,  but 
ordered  him  into  action,  and  Porter  went  and  fought  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  gallantry  and  intelligence,  and  lost  a  greater  number  of  men  that 
day  than  any  corps  of  equal  size  iu  the  army.  A  traitor  leading  ten 
thousand  men  in  battle  under  the  eye  of  the  commanding  general !  There 
is  a  spectacle  for  patriots  to  behold,  and  a  problem  for  philosophers  to 
solve.  He  retained  command  of  his  corps,  and  seventeen  days  after¬ 
ward  at  Antietam  and  Sharpsburg  led  it  on  the  perilous  edge  of  bat¬ 
tle.  McClellan  was  removed  from  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  Pope  had  lost  a  great  battle,  and  the  responsibility  must  rest 
either  on  him  or  some  of  his  lieutenants.  An  official  head  must  fall; 
a  victim  was  demanded  to  satisfy  the  country.  Should  that  victim  be 
of  the  McClellan  party  or  anti-McClellan  ?  The  latter  was  in  favor 
with  the  Administration.  Porter  was  selected,  and  although  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  were  doubtless  honest,  yet  were  swayed  by  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  war,  partisan  bickerings,  and  jealousies  to  an  extent  that 
turned  all  the  presumptions  of  innocence  into  presumptions  of  guilt. 

This  was  not  an  unparalleled  case.  Courts-martial  are  less  relia¬ 
ble  perhaps  than  other  courts,  owing  to  the  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
round  them.  While  there  was  more  harmony  and  good  feeling  among 
the  generals  in  the  confederate  army,  yet  there  were  courts-martial 
there.  After  Longstreet’s  failure  to  take  Knoxville  some  one  had  to 
bear  the  responsibility.  The  commanding  general  very  rarely  has  the 
nobleness  of  soul  to  assume  that  like  Lee  did  at  Gettysburg  when  he 
said,  ‘  ‘  Men  never  fought  better,  and  I  alone  am  responsible.  ’  ’ 

General  McLaws  was  court-martialed  by  Longstreet  and  tried  by  a 
court  composed  of  confederate  generals,  doubtless  as  honest  as  those 
who  sat  on  Fitz-John  Porter’s  case,  and  he  too  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced.  The  case  went  to  the  president  of  the  confederacy  and  his 
cabinet  for  examination  and  the  result  was  that  the  finding  of  the  court 
was  reversed  and  set  aside  and  General  McLaws  restored  to  command. 
Courts-martial  were  not  infallible  in  those  days.  The  chief  vice  of 
the  argument  against  Porter  is  the  assumption  of  the  probability  that 
Pope  would  have  gained  a  victory  but  for  Porter’s  disobedience.  I  tell 
them  that  such  a  thing  was  scarcely  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
Pope  could  make  no  move  on  the  chess-board  of  war  which  would  have 
worked  out  that  result.  Forty-seven  thousand  of  the  trained  veterans 
of  Jackson  and  Longstreet  under  the  command  of  Lee  in  person  and  in 
a  position  of  their  own  selection  could  not  have  been  beaten  by  a  less 
number  of  troops.  Forty-three  thousand  of  the  Old  Guard  led  by  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  and  all  of  his  marshals  could  not  have  beaten  the  con¬ 
federates  upon  that  field.  It  has  always  been  matter  of  astonishment  to 
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me  that  Pope  made  as  good  a  fight  as  he  did,  and  sustained  no  greater 
losses,  and  I  have  always  given  the  credit  not  to  him,  hut  to  the  high 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  olficers  and  men  of  his  army. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  force  is  given  to  the  argument  in  favor  of  Porter 
hy  the  opinions  not  only  of  the  Schofield  board,  but  of  two  of  the  most 
successful  of  commanders  of  armies.  Grant  and  Rosecrans.  Now,  it  is 
said  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure  that  to  pass  it  is  to  reverse  his¬ 
tory  and  censure  the  men  who  composed  the  court.  Well,  if  history  is 
false  it  ought  to  be  reversed.  This  bit  of  history  says  that  Fitz-John 
Porter  was  a  traitor  and  a  coward ;  I  believe  both  to  be  false,  and  as  a 
lover  of  j  ustice  desire  to  see  the  truth  authoritatively  asserted.  But  such 
a  reversal  is  not  necessarily  an  impeachment  of  the  integrity’.of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court.  How  many  thousand  times  have  the  j  udgments  of  en¬ 
lightened  courts,  composed  of  the  most  learned  and  conscientious  law¬ 
yers,  been  reversed  on  appeal  and  new  trials  granted  by  a  higher  court? 
Yet  who  ever  imagined  that  such  reversals  were  a  reflection  upon  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  lower  courts?  This  is  legislation  quasi-judicial  and  ques¬ 
tionable  upon  no  other  ground,  if  indeed  upon  that,  and  is  in  its  effects 
and  consequences  a  retrial  before  a  higher  court  than  that  which  sat  upon 
his  case  in  this  city  twenty-one  years  ago.  His  case  is  now  being  heard 
before  the  people  acting  through  their  Representatives,  and  while  some 
of  these  may  not  be  very  competent  judges  in  a  case  of  this  character,  as 
charged  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  has  this  bill  in  charge 
[Mr.  Slocum],  yet  there  are  a  much  greater  number  than  he  admits, 
who,  though  not  educated  at  West  Point  like  himself,  have  received  a 
far  more  practical  education  in  the  science  of  war  than  could  ever  have 
been  imparted  to  them  in  that  kid-gloved  institution  of  military  science, 
and  these  can  see  through  this  case  as  clearly,  perhaps,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  scholarly  military  gentleman  from  New  York.  General 
Porter  may  not  have  been  entirely  blameless,  but  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  this  House  and  the  country  that  his  punishment  has 
been  far  greater  than  his  conduct  ever  merited.  It  therefore  gives  me 
pleasure  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  an  act  of  justice  long  delayed. 
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DEBATE 

IN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

OF  THE 

UlSriTED  STATICS, 

On  Monday,  March  17,  1884, 

CONCERNING  THE 

STA^sDING  ASIDE  OF  JURORS. 

Mr.  OATES  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  lam  instructed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Laws  to  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3346)  to  amend  section  819  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
and  regulate  the  standing  of  jurors  to  the  foot  of  the  panel  be  taken 
from  the  House  Calendar  and  passed. 

The  bill  was  read,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  <&e.,  That  section  819.  of  title  13,  chapter  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  namely : 

“When  the  offense  charged  is  treason  or  a  capital  offense  the  defendant  shall 
be  entitled  to  twenty  and  the  United  States  to  five  peremptory  challenges ;  and 
the  United  States  in  such  cases,  and  in  no  other  cases  whatever,  shall  also,  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  in  any  State,  have  the  right  in  that  State  to  stand 
jurors  aside  and  not  show  the  cause  of  disqualification  or  challenge  until  the 
venire  be  gone  through.  On  the  trial  of  any  other  felony  the  defendant  shall 
be  entitled  to  ten  and  the  United  States  to  three  peremptory  challenges;  and  in 
all  other  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  each  party  shall  be  entitled  to  three  peremp¬ 
tory  challenges ;  and  in  all  cases  where  there  are  several  defendants  or  several 
plaintiffs  the  parties  on  each  side  shall  be  deemed  a  single  party  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  all  challenges  under  this  section.  All  challenges,  whether  to  the  array 
or  panel  or  to  individual  jurors,  for  cause  or  favor,  shall  be  tried  by  the  court, 
without  the  aid  of  triers.” 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  call  for  a  second. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  second  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  vote  by  tellers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered  ? 

Mr.  JOHN  S.  WISE.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as  tellers  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Oates,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Holman. 

The  House  divided;  and  there  were — ayes  117,  noes  57. 

So  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  seconded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  thirty  minutes  will  be  allowed  for 
debate,  fifteen  in  support  of  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  fifteen 
in  opposition  to  it.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Oates]  has 
control  of  the  time  in  support  of  the  motion  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Holman],  if  he  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  will  control  the 
time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  will  not  say  I  ought  to  control  the  time.  My  pur- 


pose  in  calling  for  a  second  was  simply  to  obtain  an  explanation  why  so 
large  a  discrimination  is  made  between  the  Government  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  then  will  give  the  control  of  the  time  in 
opposition  to  some  gentleman  who  desires  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  I  desire  to  oppose  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Calkins]  will 
control  the  time  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  OATES.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  report,  which  if  gentle¬ 
men  will  give  attention  to  it,  will  fully  explain  to  them  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  reading  of  the  report  comes  out  of  the  time 
allowed  for  debate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  report,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oates,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws,  submitted  the 
following  report  (to  accompany  bill  H.  R.  3346) : 

The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws,  to  whom  was  referred  bill  H.  R. 
3346,  submit  the  following  report : 

The  amendment  of  section  819  of  the  Revised  Statutes  proposed  by  the  bill  is 
in  these  words : 

“And  the  United  States  in  such  cases,  and  in  no  other  cases  whatever,  shall, 
also,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  in  any  State,  have  the  right  in  that  State  to 
stand  jurors  aside  and  not  show  the  cause  of  disqualification  or  challenge  until 
the  venire  be  gone  through.” 

This  standing  of  jurors  aside  is  a  sort  of  temporary  objection  to  them,  which 
does  not  preclude  the  prosecution  from  afterward  accepting  those  once  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  panel.  The  practice  of  standing  aside  jurors  originated  in 
Great  Britain  after  the  enactment  of  tliirty-third  of  Edward  the  Third,  which 
took  away  from  the  Crown  altogether  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  of 
jurors;  and  it  still  prevails  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  as  com¬ 
mon  law.  This  rule,  however,  is  applicable  only  in  capital  cases.  The  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  judiciary  act  were  to  require  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  rules  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  States  where 
such  courts  are  held.  The  practice  of  standing  aside  jurors  now  prevails  but  in 
a  small  number  of  the  States,  and  in  these  the  rule  is  never  applied  except  in 
the  trial  of  capital  felonies.  In  these  States,  however,  the  committee  are  unan¬ 
imously  of  the  opinion  that  the  practice,  if  resorted  to  at  all,  should,  with  uni¬ 
formity,  be  applied  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  but  when  thus  applied  or 
invoked  it  should  be  limited  to  the  trial  of  cases  of  treason  or  felonies  punish¬ 
able  capitally.  To  extend  such  a  practice  to  the  trial  of  misdemeanors  and  fel¬ 
onies  not  punished  capitally  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  from  whose  judg¬ 
ments  of  conviction  there  is  no  appeal,  would  be  in  some  cases  tantamount  to 
denying  the  defendant  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

The  practice  of  standing  jurors  aside  is  one  of  limited  and  questionable  utility 
at  best,  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  so  amend  section  819  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  not  to  permit  the  district  attorney  to  apply  that  rule  in'the  trial  of 
offenses  of  less  magnitude  than  felonies  iJunished  capitally. 

This  is  in  the  interest  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Its  tendency  is  to  secure  a 
fair  trial.  The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary  are  for  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  bill  pass. 

Mr.  OATES.  The  practice  which  obtains  in  some  of  the  States,  the 
older  States  of  the  Union,  of  standing  jurors  aside — that  is,  for  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  when  jurors  are  called  and  are  otherwise  compe¬ 
tent,  to  interpose  a  mere  temporary  objection  and  stand  them  aside  for 
the  time  being — never  did  obtain  except  in  the  trial  of  capital  offenses. 
Now,  this  practice  has  been  adopted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
in  some  of  these  States  and  made  to  apply  to  misdemeanors.  When  a 
party  is  on  trial  for  a  misdemeanor  they  have  gone  through  the  venire 
and  challenged  jurors  temporarily  and  stood  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
panel.  It  is  a  practice  which  is  unwarranted,  and  this  bill  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  it  and  making  the  practice  in  the  United 
States  courts  conform  to  the  common-law  practice,  so  that  it  shall  only 
prevail  in  the  trial  of  capital  offenses. 

Mr.  REED.  What  kind  of  misdemeanors  does  the  gentleman  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  OATES.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  If  it  is  made  to 
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apply  to  misdemeanors  at  all  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  common- 
law  practice. 

Mr.  KEED.  What  harm  has  it  done  hitherto? 

Mr.  OATES.  Its  tendency  in  such  cases  is  to  give  an  unfair  advan- 
ttige  to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Mr.  REED.  Will  the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  specify  in  what 
class  of  cases  that  has  occurred  ? 

Mr.  OATES.  They  have  applied  it  to  any  class  of  cases. 

Mr.  REED.  What  particular  class  of  cases  has  there  been  any  com¬ 
plaint  about? 

Mr.  OATES.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  particularize  the  class  ot 
cases.  I  understand  the  practice  is  of 'general  application  in  the  courts 
where  it  prevails. 

Mr.  REED.  This  does  not  arise  out  of  any  particular  kind  of  cases? 

Mr.  OATES.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  courts  in  this  regard  ought  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
practice  in  the  State  courts,  and  that  the  rule,  which  I  think  is  not  a 
very  good  one,  ought  to  apply  only  in  the  cases  of  capital  felonies;  and 
this  is  the  sole  object  and  purpose  of  the  bill  as  I  understand  it.  How 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Springer).  Ten  minutes.  Does 
the  gentleman  desire  to  reserve  his  time  ?  , 

Mr.  Ox\TES.  I  reserve  that  time  until  I  hear  from  the  other  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will  now  recognize  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Calkins]  to  control  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  I  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Bayne]. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  I  think  that  the  principle  involved  in  this  bill  is  an 
incorrect  one,  whether  applied  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  to 
State  courts.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  our  supreme  court  has  de¬ 
cided  that  in  all  criminal  cases  the  Commonwealth  may  stand  aside  one 
juror  after  another  until  a  jury  shall  have  been  impaneled  in  each  case 
which  shall  do  justice  not  only  to  the  prisoner  but  also  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  I  think  the  principle  as  applied  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  correct 
principle  to  be  applied  in  any  State  court  or  in  the  United  States 
courts. 

I  think  it  has  a  special  application  and  force  when  you  come  to  try 
cases  of  a  political  nature  and  involving  political  questions  and  political 
ideas.  I  say  this,  not  as  a  partisan,  not  as  representing  any  party,  but 
injustice  to  both  parties.  We  do  not  know  what  party  will  triumph 
in  this  country  or  w  hat  party  may  be  represented  by  the  prosecuting 
officer.  The  j  ustice  of  the  principle  applies  equally,  whether  the  one 
party  or  the  other  be  in  power. 

For  instance,  in  some  of  the  States  South  where  political  crimes,  or 
rather  crimes  that  involve  political  prejudices  and  opinions,  are  tried, 
if  the  Democratic  party  should  be  in  power,  if  the  prosecuting  officer 
of  the  Government  should  be  a  Democrat,  how  would  that  prosecuting 
officer  like  to  have  a  jury  composed  of  persons  wholly  adverse  to  the 
Government  in  that  prosecution,  a  jury  adverse  to  the  Government? 

The  interest  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  not  that  of  a  biased  pros¬ 
ecutor,  but  according  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  common  law,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  experience  of  courts  of  adjudicature  throughout  the 
world,  the  prosecuting  counsel  stands  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity;  and 
when  he  presents  facts  to  juries  he  is  presumed  to  present  nothing  but 
the  simple  truth,  and  to  desire  that  nothing  may  influence  the  verdict 
of  that  jury  but  the  simple  truth. 

,  Now’  I  contend  and  I  believe  that  if  this  bill  shall  become  a  law  just¬ 
ice  can  not  be  secured  in  the  trial  of  many  cases  in  many  of  the  States 
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of  this  Union,  when  it  would  be  secured  under  the  present  law.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  bill  originated  very  largely  from  the  fact  that  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  a  number  of  men  were  tried  and  were  convicted  for  violat¬ 
ing  the  United  States  election  laws,  and  in  the  trial  of  those  cases  a 
number  of  jurors  were  stood  aside  by  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  Gov- 
vernment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Does  the  gentleman  say  that  was  donein  Georgia? 

Mr.  BAYNE.  In  Georgia. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  Probably  it  was  in  South  Carolina.  I  refer  to  the 
cases  that  were  tried  by  Hon.  Emory  Speer. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  It  was  done  both  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  that  is  what  the  bill  strikes  at. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  Done  both  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DIBBLE.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  reference  to  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  To  the  credit  of  that  community  in  South  Carolina 
and  to  the  credit  of  that  community  in  Georgia  which  furnished  these 
jurors,  men  were  convicted  of  offenses  involving  political  prejudices. 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  in  the  history  of  the  country  for 
many  years  past  that  did  greater  credit  to  the  people  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  interested  than  these  convictions,  for  it  is  of  interest  to  every  citi¬ 
zen  of  those  States  as  well  as  of  the  States  north  that  men  who  violate 
the  laws  of  the  country  shall  be  convicted  and  punished. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  desire  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Bayne]  is  mistaken  as  to  jurors  having  been  set  aside  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  Not  “set  ”  aside,  but  “stood”  aside  until  the  panel 
was  secured. 

Mr.  BU-HANAN.  Neither  in  South  Carolina  nor  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  It  is  possible  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  particular 
State,  but  I  know  there  were  such  trials  in  South  Carolina,  and  I  thought 
the  same  rule  was  applied  in  Georgia,  where  jurors  were  set  aside  until 
the  panel  was  obtained. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  I  do  not  want  to  occupy  much  time  this  morning, 
for  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  speak  at  any  length.  I  want 
to  ask  my  friend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Oates]  whether  this  bill  is  framed 
in  reference  to  correcting  a  practice  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  by  the  late  trials  in  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  OATES.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  a  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bennett],  where  the  practice  also  x>revails. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  My  question  is  whether  this  bill  is  not  intended  to 
rectify  and  correct  that  practice  ? 

Mr.  OATES.  It  is  simply  to  do  away  with  the  practice  which  pre¬ 
vails  of  standing  jurors  aside  under  the  common  law,  which  in  the 
United  States  courts  in  some  of  the  States  is  applicable  to  capital  felo¬ 
nies;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  all  the  States.  The  bill  is  to  prevent 
the  extending  of  the  practice  to  misdemeanors. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  But  in  the  State  courts  they  go  right  along  under 
that  practice  and  you  would  deny  it  to  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  OATES.  The  State  courts  can  go  no  further  under  this  bill  than 
the  United  States  courts.  If  in  the  State  courts  j  urors  can  be  set  aside 
in  capital  felonies,  then  under  this  bill  it  can  be  done  in  the  United 
States  courts. 

Mr.  REED.  Will  the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the 
House  why  it  is  that  this  practice  which  he  regards  as  just  and  proper 
in  capital  cases  becomes  unjust  and  improper  in  cases  of  misdemeanors? 


Mr.  OATES.  Only  because  the  administration  of  criminal  law  ought 
to  be  uniform. 

Mr,  KEED.  Yet  you  propose  to  permit  this  practice  in  capital 
cases. 

Mr.  OATES.  Where  the  rule  prevails  in  such  cases  in  the  State  courts 
there  is  no  objection  to  its  prevailing  in  similar  cases  in  the  United  States 
courts, 

Mr.  REED,  Then  there  is  no  evil  resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  rule?  All  that  the  gentleman  desires  is  to  promote  uniformity. 
Is  that  it?  , 

Mr.  OATES.  There  is  an  evil  resulting  from  it. 

Mr.  REED.  Will  the  gentleman  state  what  it  is?  What  called  his 
attention  to  the  matter? 

^Ir.  OATES.  The  bill  called  my  attention  to  it;  and  the  committee 
has  reported  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

INIr.  REED.  Is  not  this  bill  presented  on  account  of  late  cases - 

Mr.  OATES.  In  the  State  courts  this  practice  does  not  extend  to 
cases  of  misdemeanor;  and  we  think  the  United  States  courts  ought 
not  to  extend  the  rule  to  such  cases. 

Mr.  REED.  What  harm  has  been  done?  What  is  the  evil? 

Mr.  OATES.  In  cases  where  the  defendant  has  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  challenges,  it  enables  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  select  just  such 
jurors  as  he  wants. 

Mr.  REED.  And  you  allow  that  in  capital  cases? 

Mr.  OATES.  There  the  defendant  has  such  a  number  of  challenges 
as  will  protect  him. 

Mr.  REED.  But  the  same  thing  is  allowed  in  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  OATES.  Where  the  practice  in  the  United  States  courts  con¬ 
forms  to  that  of  the  State  courts  it  is  satisfactory, 

Mr.  CALKINS.  I  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bisbee]. 

Mr.  BISBEE.  Stripped  of  all  disguises,  the  object  of  this  bill  is 
further  to  emasculate  the  power  of  Federal  courts  in  the  Southern  States 
to  try  and  convict  men  for  stuffing  ballot-boxes.  That  is  the  object,  if 
this  side  of  the  House  wants  to  understand  it.  That  is  the  sole  object. 
In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  the  Democratic  party  passed  a  bill  stuffing 
the  jury-boxes  with  politics,  providing  that  a  commissioner  should  be 
appointed  of  opposite  politics  to  the  clerk,  and  that  these  two  officers 
should  alternately  select  the  persons  from  whom  jurors  are  drawn.  The 
result  is  that  each  of  these  persons — the  clerk  and  the  commissioner — 
believes  that  he  represents  a  party,  and  selects  pronounced  partisans  to 
serve  as  j  urors. 

The  further  re.sult  is  that  even  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  you  can 
not  to-day  get  a  jury  in  the  Southern  States  that  will  convict  a  man 
for  stuffing  ballot-boxes,  though  the  evidence  be  such  that  the  jury 
ought  to  convict  without  leaving  the  box. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  the  Democratic  party  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  law  as  it  is.  But  it  appears  that  a  case  recently  arose  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  where  the  Federal  Government  availed  itself  of  a  local  law 
to  get  a  little  better  jury — one  that  would  do  justice  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  accused  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  ^  There  is  no  such  thing  known  throughout  the  South¬ 
ern  States  as  a  State  court  trying  and  convicting  any  one  for  the  stuff¬ 
ing  of  ballot  boxes.  Democratic  frauds  may  run  riot  at  each  election. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  States  in  the  South  are  honey-combed  with  fraud 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  it  is  approved  of,  not  condemned;  and  no 
man  engaged  in  it  has  yet  visited  the  penitentiary  for  it. 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  law  enacted  by  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
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has  emasculated  the  power  of  the  Federal  courtsin  the  Southern  States, 
and  now,  forsooth,  because  a  method  has  been  discovered  by  which  the 
Government,  availing  itself  of  local  statutes  in  some  of  the  States,  may 
perchance  be  able  to  try  ballot-box  stulfers  with  some  prospect  of  con¬ 
viction,  this  bill  seeks  to  tear  up  that  remedy  by  the  roots. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Springer).  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Calkins]  has  two  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  I  reserve  that  portion  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OATES.  I  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  order  to  obtaiu  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  matter  now  under  consideration. 

Section  819  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads  as  follows: 

When  the  offense  charged  is  treason  or  a  capital  offense,  the  defendant  shall 
be  entitled  to  twenty  and  the  United  States  to  five  peremptory  challenges.  On 
the  trial  of  any  other  felony,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to  ten  and  the 
United  States  to  three  peremptory  challenges  ;  and  in  all  other  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  each  party  shall  be  entitled  to  three  peremptory  challenges  ;  and  in  all 
cases  where  there  are  several  defendants  or  several  plaintiffs,  the  parties  on 
each  side  shall  be  dee  ned  a  single  party  for  the  purposes  of  all  challenges  under 
this  section.  All  challenges,  whether  to  the  array  or  panel,  or  to  individual 
jurors  for  cause  or  favor,  shall  be  tried  by  the  court  without  the  aid  of  triers. 

This  act  was  passed  June  8,  1872.  The  measure  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  does  not  change  in  any  particular  the  law  regulating  challenges, 
peremptory  or  for  cause.  Gentlemen  here  will  pleiise  understand  that 
if  the  pending  bill  reported  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Oates]  should  command  the  approval  of  this  House,  the  law  of  chal¬ 
lenges,  peremptory  or  for  cause,  which  obtains  in  the  United  States 
courts  will  remain  identically  the  same  as  now. 

The  only  change  proposed  by  the  pending  bill  is  in  these  words: 

And  the  United  States  in  such  cases — 

That  is,  cases  of  treason  or  other  capital  offenses — 

and  in  no  other  cases  whatever,  shall  also,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  in 
any  State,  have  the  right  in  that  State  to  stand  jurors  aside  and  not  show  the 
cause  of  disqualification  or  challenge  until  the  venire  be  gone  through. 

That  is  the  only  change.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  The  bill  is 
my  handiwork.  The  practice  of  standing  jurors  to  the  foot  of  the  panel 
grew  up  in  England  after  the  pa&sage  of  the  statute  of  33  Edward  I. 
That  statute  took  away  entirely  from  the  Crown  the  right  of  peremp¬ 
tory  challenge,  and,  therefore,  when  the  Crown  was  confronted  with 
a  subject  charged  with  an  offense  against  the  law,  the  Crown  stood  at 
this  disadvantage,  that  it  did  not  have  the  right  of  peremptory  chal¬ 
lenge,  while  the  subject,  standing  for  his  life  or  his  liberty,  as  the  case 
may  be,  enjoyed  that  privilege.  The  judges  who  held  their  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  and  their  own  good  behavior  always 
inclined  to  give  their  official  support  to  the  power  that  appointed  and 
fed  them.  To  their  eternal  disgrace  be  it  said,  that  on  great  occasions, 
when  the  liberty  of  the  subject  trembled  in  the  balance,  those  who 
should  have  held  the  scales  of  justice  with  unfevered  hand,  succumbed 
to  the  blandishments  of  power  and  yielded  to  the  sway  of  those  who 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  moments  additional  time. 

Mr.  OATES.  I  yield  two  minutes  more  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  The  origin,  therefore,  of  this  practice,  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  does  not  commend  it  to  the  philosophic  student  or 
the  impartial  lawyer. 

The  moving  cause  for  the  present  bill  is  just  this  and  nothing  more: 
Unfortunately  in  the  Southern  States  frequent  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  for  violation  of  the  election  laws  of  the  General  Government, 
and  judges  holding  the  court  before  which  a  party  thus  charged  and 
confronted  is  on  trial,  if  not  native  and  to  the  manner  born,  have  not 
hesitated  to  permit  the  attorneys  who  prosecute  for  the  Government  to 
stand  jurors  to  the  foot  of  the  panel,  until  they  could  assort  the  lot;  and 
thus  it  is  in  some  instances  that  innocent  men  have  been  convicted  and 
are  to-day,  or  have  been,  undergoing  punishment  for  offenses  of  which 
they  were  never  guilty. 

The  practice  in  my  own  State  confines  the  standing  of  jurors  to  the 
foot  of  the  panel  to  capital  offenses.  The  recent  act,  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  I  believe,  in  1875,  which  regulates  the  practice  in  the  courts  of 
the  General  Gov’^ernment,  requires  that  that  practice  shall  conform  to 
that  which  obtains  in  the  State  courts. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  OATES.  How  much  time  have  I  remaining  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  three  minutes. 

Mr.  OATES.  I  regret  that  I  can  not  yield  any  more  time  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  as  I  have  promised  the  remainder  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  I  shall  ask  consent  to  place  in  the  Record  that 
portion  of  my  remarks  which  I  had  desired  to  make  in  this  connection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OATES.  I  now  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dibble]. 

Mr.  DIBBLE.  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  brief  time  remaining  for 
this  discussion,  to  correct  some  misapprehensions  which  would  naturally 
arise  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Bayne]  regarding  the  political  cases  recently  tried  in  my  own  State. 
He  is  in  error  when  he  asserts  that  in  South  Carolina  there  were  con¬ 
victions  for  violation  of  the  election  laws.  The  truth  of  the  case  is 
merely  this:  That  the  panel  was  so  constituted  in  those  trials  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  election  committees  of  the  party  in  accord  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  were  sworn  as  jurors  upon  the  panel.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
district  attorney,  exercising  this  right  of  standing  aside  jurors,  postponed 
every  one  except  those  that  were  in  alliance  with  his  own  political  party 
to  the  foot  of  the  panel.  Further,  the  defendants’  right  of  challenge 
was  exhausted,  and  the  juries  were  composed  entirely  of  those  who 
were  in  political  sympathy  with  the  prosecution.  But  so  frivolous  were 
the  cases  presented  that  in  one  instance,  under  instructions  from  the 
judge,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  in  the  other  cases, 
with  juries  packed  by  the  prosecution  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
there  was  absolute  failure  to  convict.  There  was  not  a  single  person 
belonging  to  the  political  party  of  the  defendants  upon  either  one  of 
the  juries.  They  were  made  up  in  the  manner  I  have  stated  from  their 
politiciil  opponents. 

I  wish  now  further  to  correct  a  misapprehension  under  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bisbee]  seems  to  labor.  Not  a  single 
one  of  these  cases,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  for  the  offense  of  stuffing  the  bal¬ 
lot-box.  No  such  charges  were  presented.  There  were  no  grounds  for 
such  charges;  and  the  frivolous  charges  made  were  for  other  causes. 
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Now,  the  law  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  does  not  permit  in  cases 
of  misdemeanor  the  standing  aside  of  jurors.  It  is  only  in  cases  of 
capital  olfenses — felonies — and  in  such  cases  the  protection  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  that  he  has  twenty  peremptory  challenges;  and  therefore  the 
officers  of  the  State  control  the  presentation  of  the  jury,  the  standing 
aside  being  equivalent  to  the  twenty  challenges  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.  But  in  cases  of  misdemeanors,  as  under  this  act,  the  defendant 
has  but  three  challenges;  and  to  give  to  the  prosecuting  officer,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  three  challenges,  also  the  right  to  postpone  jurors  to  the  foot  of 
the  panel  is  equivalent  to  so  many  more  challenges  allowed  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  a  preponderance  of  power  in  the 
prosecution  in  organizing  juries  is  radically  wrong,  irrespective  of  any 
question  of  party  or  of  politics.  It  is  wrong  in  principle. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  one 
treated  us  to  some  ancient  history,  but  this  question  relates  to  modern 
history.  There  is  a  plain  purpose  in  this  bill,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  other  bills  and  actions  which  have  developed  themselves  hereto¬ 
fore. 

The  jury  has  been  politically  divided,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bisbee].  Not  content  with  that  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  juries  in  cases  of  this  kind,  an  attempt  was  made  in  another  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  House  to  divide  in  politics  the  deputy  marshals  who  were 
to  enforce  these  election  laws.  To-day  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Oates],  representing  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws, 
has  presented  another  insidious  attack  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
penalties  for  stuffing  ballot-boxes  at  elections.  And  the  gentleman  was 
well  chosen.  He  is  so  good  a  man  himself  that  he  never  suspected  what 
this  was  intended  to  effect.  And  nothing  has  influence  in  this  House 
like  a  good  man  making  a  good  statement  in  a  good  way. 

Mr.  OATES.  Mr.  Speaker - 

Mr.  REED.  I  have  only  two  minutes. 

Mr.  OATES.  What  the  gentleman  states  is  wholly  incorrect,  and 
this  is  a  unanimous  report  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  REED.  I  understand  not.  I  say  that  this  is  a  following  out  of 
the  unjust  attempts  which  are  being  made  to  destroy  the  very  little 
power  which  the  United  States  has  to  punish  violations  of  election  laws. 
Election  laws  are  violated  there  continuously,  and  an  attempt  is  being 
made  now  to  take  away  the  very  little  remedy  we  have.  That  is  the 
secret  of  this  matter.  Of  course  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  did  not 
know  it.  He  did  not  understand  the  class  of  cases  to  which  this  re¬ 
ferred.  If  he  had  he  would  not  have  been  selected  to  present  it.  But 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  the  one  before  the  last  did  understand  it,  and 
unfortunately  has  let  it  out  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  allowed  for  debate  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 

The  question  being  taken,  there  were — ^ayes  110,  noes  66;  two-thirds 
not  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  OATES.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — ^yeas  153,  nays  92,  not 
voting  75. 

So  the  rules  were  not  suspended,  two- thirds  not  voting  in  favor 
thereof. 
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«  P  E  E  (J  H 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  OATES, 


The  House  haviiif*;  under  consideration  the  joint  resolution  appropriating 
$300,000  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  city  of  New'  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  country 
adjacent  thereto — 

Mr.  OATES  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  mau  sympathises  more  deeply  and  heartily  with 
a  people  in  distress  than  I  do.  But,  sir,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  never  was  intended  to  be  an  almshonse.  We  are  not  here  to  dis¬ 
pense  charity,  nor  to  take  charge  of  and  direct,  nor  indeed  in  any  man¬ 
ner  to  interfere  tvith,  the  domestic  or  local  affairs  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  These  belong  to  the  States.  Should  any  overpowering  ca¬ 
lamity  or  uncontrollable  disturbance  occur  within  a  State  and  the  proper 
authorities  thereof  appeal  to  Congress  fora.ssistance,  I  should  not  with¬ 
hold  my  vote,  but  would  feel  that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  Representative  to 
do  what  I  could  to  save  the  State  and  its  people  from  destruction.  But, 
sir,  what  is  the  resolution  now  before  ns?  Its  title  answers  the  inquiry, 
“A  joint  resolution  appropriating  |300,000  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto.” 

No  calamity  has  actually  occurred.  There  is  simply  a  probability, 
as  shown  only  by  letters  and  telegrams  of  an  unofficial  character.  A 
great  and  w^ealthy  city  of  300,000  people,  without  having  made  an  effort 
or  expended  a  dollar  of  her  own  money,  so  fiir  iis  this  House  has  been 
advised,  appealing  to  Congress  for  an  apjtropriation  of  as  many  dollars 
as  it  has  population  to  prevent  an  overflow  is  a  fitting  commentary  on 
paternal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  make  such  ap¬ 
propriations  as  that  now  proposed.  The  only  clause  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  any  crank  pretends  to  find  authority  for  it  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  section  8  of  article  1: 

The  Congress  shall  have  pow'er  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States. 

This  invests  Congress  with  the  taxing  power  and  expresses  only  in  a 
general  way  the  three  grand  purposes  for  which  this  power  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  Congress  may  use  the  money  ob¬ 
tained  to  effect  these  grand  purposes  we  must  look  further  on  in  the 
same  instrument  for  more  minute  and  specific  directions  or  grants  of 
power. 

The  first,  to  pay  the  debts,  is  so  unambiguous  and  self-defining  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary,  notwithstanding  ^‘to  borrow  money”  and 
‘  ‘  to  coin  money  ’  ’  follow  as  express  grants. 

The  second,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  is  followed  by  the 
express  grants,  “to  raise  and  support  armies,”  and  “to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy.  ’  ■ 
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Now,  in  the  absence  of  these  specific  directions  as  to  how  the  grand 
purpose  of  common  defense  is  to  be  accomplished,  Congress  might  adopt 
some  other  method,  such  as  buying  our  peace  by  paying  an  invader 
the  money  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  from  our  shores,  or  using  the 
money  to  pay  for  assassinations  and  poisoning  of  the  common  enemy. 
But  the  Constitution  comes  to  our  aid  and  tells  us  plainly  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  delense:  by  raising  armies  and  providing  a  navy. 

The  third  grand  object,  to  provide  for  the  general  wellare,  finds  its 
field  of  operation  and  application  in  all  of  the  other  express  directions 
or  grants  of  power.  For  example,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  establish 
rules  of  naturalization,  to  make  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  to  provide  forthepunishment  of  counterfeiting,  toestablish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads,  to  promote  the  progress  of  science,  to  constitute 
judicial  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations  committed 
upon  the  high  seas,  to  declare  war,  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,  to 
provide  for  organizing,  &c.,  the  militia,  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  District,  and  “to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.”  I  presume  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the  “  other  powers  ”  named  in  the 
paragraph  just  read.  No  one  is  so  obtuse  as  not  to  be  able  to  distin- 
tinguish  them. 

As  there  is,  then,  no  express  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  bestow  the 
largevsses  of  the  Government  upon  either  real  or  fancied  objects  of  char¬ 
ity,  there  is  nothing  from  which  such  a  power  can  be  implied,  since 
the  general  welfare,  as  we  have  seen,  is  provided  for  and  specified  in 
many  ways  in  the  Constitution.  And  the  tenth  article  of  amendment 
declares  that  “the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.”  Such  measures  as  that  now  pro¬ 
posed,  not  being  among  the  powers  expressly  nor  impliedly  delegated, 
reside  in  the  States,  and  Congress  can  not  exercise  them. 

This  is  Mot  a  government  of  original  but  of  derived  powers.  Its  pow¬ 
ers  are  limited  and  enumerated  in  the  instruuient  of  its  creation.  The 
third  and  most  comprehensive  grand  purpose  for  which  taxes,  imposts, 
and  excises  are  to  be  laid  and  collected,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
such  is  not  the  language  employed.  That  purpose  as  expressed  is  “to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;”  that  is,  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  that  government  called  “the  United  States,” 
or  that  government  whi(di  the  States  unitedly  established.  The  purpose 
was  and  is  political,  and  not  domestic;,  hence  the  enumeration  and  par¬ 
ticular  specification,  so  far  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  brevity  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  constitution  would  admit,  of  what  should  be  done  and  to  which 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  should  be  applied. 

I  do  not  contend  for  a  strict  construction  but  a  strict  observance  of 
the  Constitution.  I  do  not  contend  for  a  strict  or  narrow  construction, 
but  I  do  contend  for  the  Constitution  which  I  have  sworn  to  support 
and  defend;  and  I  do  so  because  it  is  the  palladium  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  the  oath  is  binding  on  my  conscience.  Whenever  by 
express  words  a  power  is  delegated  to  the  United  States,  I,  as  a  Rep¬ 
resentative,  Avill  vote  for  any  measure  proper  in  itself,  though  not 
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within  the  expressed  power,  if  it  he  necessary  to  give  full  operation, 
force,  and  efficacy  to  such  expressed  power.  Everything  which  I  can 
conscientiously  concede  to  have  been  confided  to  “the  Congress”  by 
the  Constitution  I  will  most  cheerfully,  yea,  generously  and  liberally, 
exercise  to  ameliorate  suffering  humanity  or  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  without  distinction  as  to  locality 
or  previous  condition. 

But  further  than  this  I  will  not  go,  because  I  believe  in  the  restraints 
on  discretion  imposed  by  a  written  constitution.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
Congress  can  do  anything  which  the  Constitution  does  not  prohibit, 
which  is  the  rule  of  construction  a  Legislature  puts  upon  a  State  consti¬ 
tution,  there  are  so  small  a  number  of  these  that  you  in  effect  subvert 
the  Constitution  and  substitute  the  unbridled  will  or  discretion  of  a 
majority  of  the  members.  Legislation  would  then  depend  more  on  the 
state  of  Congressional  stomachs  than  upon  a  written  Constitution.  Cen¬ 
tralism  in  all  of  its  amplitude  would  be  then  established,  enthroned 
where  boasted  American  Liberty  once  presided. 

“To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes”  is  an  express  grant  of  power  to 
Congress.  Publicists,  statesmen,  and  scholars  have  held,  and  in  fact 
it  has  been  judicially  determined,  that  Congress,  to  give  force  and 
amplitude  to  this  provision,  may  exercise  an  implied  power  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  out  of  the  Treasury  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  rivers  and  harbors.  Under  the  express  grant  of  power  to  Con¬ 
gress  “to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy”  we  can  appropriate  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Naval  Aciidemy  at  Annapolis  under  an  im¬ 
plied  power,  for  the  reason  that  no  one  can  deny  that  by  this  means 
skillful  officers  are  supplied  and  the  Navy  made  efficient  at  least  in  that 
respect.  Incidental  to  this  naval  power  is  the  right  of  Congress  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  the  reliefof  Lieutenant  Greely  and  his  party.  The 
expedition  in  my  judgment  was  a  foolish  one,  but  the  Government 
ordered  or  permitted  him  to  go,  and  having  done  so  humanity  and  duty 
unite  in  demanding  that  the  Government  shall  do  all  it  can  to  rescue 
and  save  him  and  his  party  from  destruction. 

So,  too,  there  being  an  express  grant  to  Congress  of  power  “to raise 
and  support  armies”  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces,”  there  is  an  implied  power  to  maintain  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  public  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  officers  to  command  the  armies  in  an  efficient  and  skillful 
manner.  The  same  or  a  similar  rule  applies,  and  very  properly,  too, 
to  the  power  “to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,.”  and  in  fact  to 
all  of  the  express  delegations  of  power.  Many  acts  of  Congress  are 
claimed  by  the  thoughtless,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  members  of 
Congress,  to  be  violations  of  the  Constitution  when  they  are  not  obnox¬ 
ious  to  that  censure.  But  the  force  of  precedent  in  this  House  and 
the  Senate  is  so  much  honored  that  hoary  error  stalks  abroad  on  stilts 
and  violates  the  Constitution  with  impunity,  and  with  no  better  apol¬ 
ogy  or  excuse  for  it  than  that  some  AmericanLycurgushad  .set  him  the 
example. 

I  have  no  veneration,  sir,  for  age  nor  precedent  when  panoplied  in 
error  and  fatally  bent  on  mischiet.  11,  as  we  are  told,  in  1812,  Macon, 
Calhoun,  Johnson,  King,  Randolph,  Troup,  and  other  great  men  voted 
$r)0,0U0  to  be  used  in  purchasing  and  shipping  Hour  tor  the  relief  of  the 
starving  people  of  Caraccas,  in  Venezuela,  who  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  terrible  earthquake,  and  also  for  the  people  of  the  island  of 
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Teneriffe,  who  were  shirvhig  in  consequence  of  their  crops  having  ])eeji 
eaten  up  by  locusts;  or  if,  still  later,  in  1847,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Cam¬ 
eron,  Corwin,  Sam  Houston,  Keverdy  Johnson,  and  other  noted  states¬ 
men  voted  with  the  majority  to  tender  provisions  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  famine,  do  these  justify  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  now  before 
the  House,  or  the  appropriation  for  the  overflow  on  the  Ohio? 

In  1812,  the  House  of  Representatives  struck  out  of  the  resolution 
the  latter  part,  providing  for  the  island  of  Tenerilfe,  ostensibly  beciiuse 
they  did  not  have  evidence  sufficient  of  the  suffering  of  the  people,  but 
really  because  the  island  was  under  British  dominion,  and  it  was  not 
probable  that  any  advantage  to  the  foreign  policy  would  be  obtained 
thereby.  Mr.  Rhea  spoke  against  extending  aid  to  Tenerifie  as  a  mere 
charity,  but  in  favor  of  Caraccas;  for,  he  said,  “in  doing  so  he  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  Avhich  pecul¬ 
iarly  required  them  to  cultivate  amity  Avith  and  conciliate  the  South 
American  provinces.’’  Mark  you,  a  war  Avas  then  in  progress  with 
Great  Britain.  After  the  resolution  Avas  so  amended  as  to  apply  only 
to  Caraccas,  it  Avas  passed  unanimously. 

In  1847,  March  1,  now  a  little  over  thirty-seven  years  ago,  AvhenMr. 
Crittenden  introduced  into  the  Senate  his  bill  to  appropriate  $500,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  from  famine,  among 
other  things  he  said: 

So  far  as  the  constitutional  arjvunient  is  concerned,  with  the  voice  of  suffering? 
ringing  iti  my  ears  and  this  precedent  before  me  (Caraccas)  I  lay  down  all  ob¬ 
jections  at  the  feet  of  charity. 

Mr.  Niles  said  they  had  better  leave  the  business  of  dispensing  alms 
to  the  liberality,  generosity,  and  better  j  udgment  of  their  constituents. 
He  felt  that  he  had  no  authority  toA'ote  half  a  million  of  money  for  the 
jieople  of  Ireland — none  at  all  in  his  representative  capacity.  He  did 
not  feel  justified  in  taking  the  people’s  money  for  any  object  Avhich  w^as 
not  committed  to  our  charge.  It  Avas  all  Avrong.  Senators  seemed  to 
rely  on  the  precedent  established  liy  the  act  of  Congress — an  inconsid¬ 
erate  act  he  considered  it — giving  a  portion  of  public  money  in  the  case 
of  the  earthquake  at  Caraccas.  He  did  not  regard  that  as  establishing 
a  precedent  for  this  appropriation  Avhich  Avould  be  placed  on  record  to 
justify  similar  appropriations  for  all  time  to  come.  He  Avould  not  put 
his  hands  into  the  public  Treasury  to  make  an  improper,  he  had  almost 
said  unconstitutional,  use  of  the  public  money,  of  the  money  of  his 
constituents. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that  Avith  the  vieAvs  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  Constitution  and  our  national  policy  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  bill.  Mr.  Bagby,  a  Senator  from  Alabama,  said  that  he 
denied  that  they  had  any  constitutional  authority  to  appropriate  money 
for  such  objects.  He  thought  he  could  see  some  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  precedent  as  this  would  be.  ^  *  *  If  this  system  of  na¬ 

tional  charity  was  to  be  indulged  in  he  asked  where  Avould  it  end  ? 
He  said  they  had  no  such  power;  and  if  they  had,  human  imagination 
would  not  be  able  to  fix  to  it  a  limit.  The  revenues  of  this  country 
were  derived  from  one  source,  and  one  only.  They  are  derived  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  were  derived  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said  that  he  could  not  but  see  in  it  a 
perversion  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
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One  Seimtor  alone,  ^Ir.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  contended  that  there 
was  constitutional  power  to  make  the  appropriation,  and  he  put  it  upon 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  prohibition  against  it.  But  when  Mr. 
Bagby  .isked  it  the  Senator  contended  that  Congress  could  do  anything 
not  prohibited  in  the  Constitution,  he  put  it  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  parable  ot  the  good  Saniaritan.  Mr.  Web.ster,  in  his  re¬ 
marks,  did  not  touch  the  constitutional  question,  and  Mr.  Dayton  said 
they  had  a  precedent  in  1812,  which  in  this  instance  he  desired  to  see 
followed.  Mr.  Fairlield,  of  ]\Iaine,  said  no  Senator  had  put  his  linger 
on  a  single  section  of  the  Constitution  which  authorized  them  to  give 
this  appropriation,  although  they  were  contending  for  the  constitutional 
power  to  do  so.  It  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  expend  charities  in  this 
way;  but  he  thought  thej^  should  put  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets 
and  do  it,  but  they  had  no  right  to  put  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people. 

Air.  Calhoun  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone  so  that  he  could  not  be  very 
distinctly  heard,  but  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  caused 
him  to  explain  why  he  had  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  measure. 
He  drew  a  distinction  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  this 
Government.  Entertaining  these  views,  he  had  voted  for  the  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  relief  of  the  i)eople  of  Caraccas  in  1812.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  undertake  to  deal  with,  prescribe,  nor 
limit  the  external  or  foreign  powers  or  policy  of  this  Government.  The 
Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  States,  while  outside  to  all  the 
world  this  is  a  nation  and  may  use  the  money  of  the  Government  in 
advancing  whatever  international  policy  the  Congress  and  President 
may  deem  best  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation. 

When  ISIr.  Crittenden’s  bill  was  put  on  its  passage  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  G.  W.  .lones,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
and  there  were  75  yeas  to  79  nays.  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  Bell, 
T.  H.  Benton,  Andrew  .Johnson,  .Jacob  Thompson,  Seaborn  .Jones  of 
Georgia,  Chase  of  Ohio,  Houston,  Cobb,  and  Chapman  of  Alabama,  were 
among  those  who  voted  to  table  and  against  the  bill. 

There  are  plenty  of  precedents  still  later  and  more  in  point  which 
not  only  tend  to  show  the  impropriet}^  of  such  legislation,  but  how,  in 
their  administration,  such  munificent  ai^propriations  may  be  used  for 
corrupt  partisan  purposes.  1  will  mention  one: 

In  May,  1874,  there  was  an  overflow  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  reports  of  which  to  Congress,  in  an  unofficial  way,  were  doubt¬ 
less  greatU'  exaggerated,  as  they  almost  invariably  are  in  such  cases, 
and  CongTe.ss  appropriated  $400,000  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  peo¬ 
ple  along  those  rivers.  Rations  were  purchased  and  distributed  under 
the  then  Republican  administration ;  but  how  ?  A  large  portion  of  the 
money  was  laid  out  for  bacon,  which  was  distributed,  not  in  time  of  the 
overflow,  but  in  the  following  September  and  October,  not  only  in  the 
river  districts,  but  in  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Middle  and  Eastern 
Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  and  controlling  the  November 
election  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  carpet-baggers  with  the  overflowed  bacon  sought  the  voters  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  high  mountains  during  the  prevalence  of  a  drought 
and  tried  to  tempt  them  like  the  devil  did  the  Saviour,  and  doubtless 
with  much  greater  success  as  to  a  certain  class  of  them.  The  Democrats 
then  raised  a  great  outcry  against  such  flagrant  violations  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  corrupt  administration.  If  it  were  unconstitutional  then, 
why  is  it  not  so  now  ?  The  gentlemen  who  favor  this  measure  are  not 
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harmonious  for  the  reason  that  one  class  of  them  want  the  money  to  be 
immediately  expended  in  strengthening  the  levee  along  the  riverfront 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  while  the  others  desire  a  larger  appropria¬ 
tion  lor  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  suffering  people  higher  up  the 
river,  where  it  is  said  that  more  than  100,000  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  that  these  are  generally  poor  laboring  colored  people 
who  are  dependent  on  the  country  merchants  to  advance  supplies  to 
them  on  the  prospect  of  the  crops  they  may  make,  and  the  flood  so  im¬ 
pairs  that  prospect  that  they  can  not  get  supplies,  &c.  Now,  allow  me 
to  analyze  this  charitable  business  upon  the  part  of  Congress  and  see  if 
it  is  right. 

Take  three  citizens  of  Barbour,  the  center  county  of  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  of  equal  standing,  wealth,  and  merit.  Two  of 
them  are  farmers  and  the  third  is  a  merchant.  One  of  the  farmers 
sells  his  possessions,  and  to  better  his  prospects  in  life  removes  to  and 
purchases  a  plantation  in  the  rich  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  the  most 
productive  land  in  the  world.  The  grand  old  Father  of  Waters  affords 
him  splendid  commercial  facilities.  The  merchant,  with  a  like  pur¬ 
pose  in  view,  locates  in  New  Orleans.  The  third  remainsaway  from  any 
grand  river  or  great  metropolis  upon  his  poor  lands  in  Barbour.  He 
has  no  rich  soil,  no  great  commercial  advantages,  but  he  is  content  by 
incessant  toil  to  dig  out  of  the  impoverished  soil  but  little  if  any 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence  after  paying  his  taxes.  These  have  to  be 
paid.  The  poorest  laborer  in  the  land  may  not  have  any  property  and 
can  thus  avoid  the  payment  of  State  and  county  taxes,  but  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  tariff,  like  death,  are  inexorable  and  will  not  be  evaded 
nor  postponed.  These  taxas,  you  will  remember,  in  section  8  of  the 
•Constitution,  are  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare. 

The  farmer  on  the  Mississippi,  with  comparatively  little  expense,  sees 
his  crops  grow  and  bear  in  all  the  luxuriance  and  abundance  of  his 
most  fervent  hope.  At  the  marketing  he  sees  his  cotton  bales  by  the 
hundreds  rolled  upon  the  steamer,  upon  which  he  is  entertained  with 
all  the  elegance  that  any  lord  of  the  earth  could  desire.  Four  to  five 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  which  are  appropriated  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  on  river  and  harbor  bills  have  been  expended  upon  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  navigation  of  that  great  river  which  insures  his  safe 
and  speedy  landing  in  New  Orleans.  He  finds  his  old  friend,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  and  sells  him  a  good  bargain  in  cotton,  buys  his  large  stock  of 
supplies,  and  returns,  he  and  his  merchant  both  benefited  and  happy. 
They  did  well  that  year. 

But  the  next  year  the  river  rises,  the  levee  breaks,  and  the  plantation 
is  flooded,  submerged,  the  stock  drowned,  the.corn  is  swept  away,  and 
there  is  distress  and  weeping  where  but  a  few  days  before  smiling  plenty 
greeted  the  eye  and  happiness  reigned  supreme.  He  appeals  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  says,  “Your  coffers  are  full  to  overflowing;  you  collected  it 
from  my  old  friend  in  Barbour,  in  common  with  the  other  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  your  debts  and  run  your  Government,  but  you 
do  not  need  it;  your  credit  is  good.  Go  on  paying  interest;  it  does  not 
matter  about  paying  the  debt  now.  Give  me  a  few  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  this  money  to  aid  me;  I  need  it;  I  am  overflowed;  and  what¬ 
ever  others  may  say,  I  know  that  my  old  friend  in  Barbour  does  not 
mind  it.  He  has  poor  land,  it  is  true,  lives  in  the  back  country,  and  is 
not  going  to  live  near  a  river;  but  he  sympathizes  with  me  and  wants 
BO  badly  to  be  taxed  for  my  benefit  that  he  demands  that  his  Represent- 
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ative  and  Senators  in  Congress  shall  legislate  a  little  outside  of  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  do  it.” 

But  what  of  the  merchant?  Why,  the  first  time  we  hear  from  him 
since  the  flood  set  in  he  is  not  yet  overflowed  but  he  does  not  know  how 
soon  he  may  be.  He  saystlie  Legi.slature  of  his  State  is  not  in  session; 
that  the  one  million  of  dollars  which  Congress  gave  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  less  than  two  months  ago  has  been  expended,  and  he 
does  not  intend  to  spend  20  per  cent,  of  what  he  is  worth  to  strengthen 
and  raise  the  levee  along  the  river  front  to  save  the  city  from  an  over¬ 
flow  and  his  property  from  destruction,  and  if  he  does  not  get  security 
some  one  will  hear  from  him  at  the  next  election.  He  says  that  he 
knows  that  his  poor  old  farmer  friend  in  Barbour  would  be  delighted  if 
Congress  would  add  a  few  nickels  more  to  his  taxes  in  common  with  all 
the  other  people,  to  build  up  and  make  that  levee  a  magniflcant  break¬ 
water  and  render  him,  his  merchandise  and  his  home,  his  wealth  and 
his  splendor,  perfectly  secure  against  overflow's  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  would  of  course  bring  joy  and  gladness  to  every  I’armer  through¬ 
out  the  land.  The  language  of  these  flood  appropriations  is:  “Blessed 
are  those  who  make  their  homes  upon  the  banks  of  great  rivers  or  in 
the  lowlands  hard  by,  lor  if  an  overflow  occurs  Congress  will  see  to  it 
that  no  great  loss  is  sustained  provided  the  money  in  the  Treasury 
holds  out.  ’  ’  The  title  of  the  bill  under  consideration  should  be  changed 
to  that  of  “A  bill  to  insure  against  w^ater,”  with  the  honorable  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  as  chief  actuary. 

It  is,  in  fact,  worse  than  the  hypothesis  I  have  used  for  illustration. 
It  is  conlessed  that  the  people  to  be  benefited  along  the  river  are  im¬ 
provident  negroes,  to  whom  the  country  merchants  will  not  make  ad¬ 
vances.  It  is  notorious  that  w'hen  the  Government  begins  to  distribute 
rations  to  that  class  of  people  they  utterly  refuse  to  work  and  will  live 
upon  Government  rations  as  long  as  they  can  get  them  and  w  ill  not  try 
to  help  themselves.  It  encourages  thriftlessness  and  vagabondism.  If 
there  be  anything  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  free, 
it  is  in  disposing  of  their  owm  property  or  money,  every  man  in  his  own 
way.  The  burdens  of  government  are  ahvays  onerous  and  its  revenues 
coerced  from  the  people.  Therefore,  the  people  have  the  most  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  to  it  that  their  hard  earnings,  wdiich  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  taxation  go  to  the  Treasury,  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  which  they  are  collected.  And  if  gentlemen  wish  to  pop¬ 
ularize  themselves  by  a  munificent  display  of  generosity  and  charity 
let  them  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  When  that  test  is  applied  the 
country  will  be  able  to  determine  w'hether  any  of  that  benevolence 
which  is  now  exhibited  at  public  expense  is  pure  demagogy  or  true 
charity. 

The  utter  injustice  of  thus  appropriating  money,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  is  manifest  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  precedents  and  practice  of  Congress.  It  illustrates  with 
emphasis  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in  withhold¬ 
ing  Irom  Congress  such  powers.  Why,  sir,  the  cyclones  wdiich  have  re¬ 
cently  swept  through  portions  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  other  States  destroyed  more  property  and  killed  or  wounded 
more  people  than  all  the  floods  that  have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
within  the  last  three  years;  and  yet,  how  strangely  inconsistent?  A 
resolution  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  their  relief  was  smothered  in  the 
Senate.  Why  was  this?  Were  the  unfortunate  people  who  suffered 
by  these  cyclones  to  the  extent  in  many  cases  of  all  their  property  and 
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l)odily  disability  by  wounds  less  worthy  objects  of  the  nation’s  charity 
than  the  man  whose  house  was  carried  away  by  the  overflow  of  a  river 
upon  whose  bank  he  purposely  erected  it? 

Why  should  Congress  be  thus  partial  and  unjust?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer,  and  that  is  that  the  i^recedents,  the  ridiculous  precedents, 
do  not  extend  to  cyclones;  the}"  only  authorize  appropriations  for  relief 
from  suffering  cjiused  ])y  earthquakes  or  the  overflow  of  rivers.  Efforts 
are  being  industriously  made  to  extend  the  precedents  so  as  to  relieve 
against  storms,  lire,  locusts,  and  grasshoppers;  and  Kansas,  being  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  relialfly  Republican  State,  has  half-way  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  precedent  for  appropriating  money  out  of  the  Treasury  to  cure 
all  the  diseased  cattle.  The  appeals  were  so  overpowering  that  the 
Senate  passed  an  appropriation  of  !f!50, 000  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  which,  according  to  the  prophetic  statesmen, 
was  contagious,  and  was  going  to  kill  all  the  cattle  in  the  United  States 
unless  this  big  Government  interposed  and  throttled  it.  But  this  bill 
or  revSolution  met  with  some  objection  in  this  House.  The  veterinary 
surgeons  have  carefully  examined  the  fatal  disease  and  found  it  to  have 
been  caused  by  an  unusually  large  deposit  of  ergot  in  wild  oats  which 
had  been  gathered  unawares  in  much  of  the  hay  which  had  been  fed  to 
the  cattle,  and  not  contagious  at  all;  and  now  the  cattle-disease  appro¬ 
priation  bill  sleeps  that  sleep  which  knows  no  waking,  upon  the  Speaker’s 
table. 

If  the  relief  of  a  single  section,  district,  city,  or  community  is  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  protect  out  of  the  Treasury,  then  the  people  of  any  and  every 
village,  hamlet,  and  neighborhood,  yea,  every  individual  in  the  United 
States,  are  equally  within  that  power,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
extend  that  protection  to  them.  If  the  i^ower  exists  to  extend  such  aid 
to  large  communities  in  time  of  great  distress  or  misfortune  it  extends 
likewise  to  small  ones  similarly  circumstanced;  and  if  aid  is  extended 
to  the  one,  why  not  to  the  other?  But  such  is  not  the  practice.  No 
instance  can  be  found  where  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation, 
through  charity,  for  the  relief  of  one  man,  or  a  dozen  men  constituting 
a  neighborhood,  on  account  of  a  total  destruction  of  their  property  by 
lire,  storm,  drought,  caterpillars,  or  any  other  calamity  which  befalls 
men,  except  one  case  of  earthquake  in  Caraccas,  floods  and  grasshop¬ 
pers.  For  of  such  are  the  precedents. 

If  a  village  or  small  community  is  swept  away  by  a  terrible  tornado, 
as  some  have  been,  a  thing  which  comes  without  previous  warning  and 
against  which  men  can  not  well  i^rovide,  and  one-half  of  the  people  re¬ 
siding  there  are  killed  or  severely  w'ounded  and  shorn  of  all  their  means 
of  subsistence,  and  Congress  has  the  power,  wuthout  aw’^aiting  a  certifi¬ 
cation  from  the  State  that  the  suffering  and  destitution  are  beyond  its 
power  to  relieve  or  control,  to  appropriate  money  for  their  relief,  it  is 
criminal  neglect  and  damnable  partiality  not  to  do  so.  But  there  is  no 
precedent.  The  logic  of  the  position  of  those  who  claim  such  powder  or 
favor  such  appropriations  as  that  now  proposed,  or  the  two  recently  made 
for  the  sufferers  by  the  Ohio  overflow",  answers  for  them  the  petition  of 
the  mangled,  bleeding,  groaning  villagers  in  these  words:  “We  are 
sorry  for  you,  but  the  precedents  show  that  you  are  really  too  insig¬ 
nificant  and  your  calamity  too  small  for  Congress  to  notice.” 

I  boldly  assert  that  any  citizen  who,  by  misfortunes  usually  called 
providential,  has  lost  his  property  and  been  reduced  to  utter  poverty 
and  want  has  as  much  right  to  be  relieved  from  the  United  States 
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Treasury  as  any  person  who  received  benelits  from  the  $500,000  given 
for  the  reliet  ot  the  Ohio sufterers;  just  the  same;  no  greater,  no  less. 
The  Legislatures  of  the  great  and  prosperous  States  of  Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  were  in  session,  and  those  of  West  Virginia  and  Indiana,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  could  have  been  assembled  in  t\vo  days.  No  requests  came  from 
these  to  Congress,  no  certilication  of  inability  to  take  care  of  their  suf¬ 
fering  people  and  tide  them  over  the  Hood;  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
l^rotesting  against  aid  and  saying  by  telegram  that  she  would  provide 
for  her  own  people,  there  was  a  scramble  in  this  Chamber  betAveen  Ee- 
publicans  and  Democrats  from  the  river  districts  to  see  which  could 
first  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Chair  to  move  for  a  larger  appropria¬ 
tion  or  to  speak  his  piece  in  exaggeration  of  the  high  waters  and  great 
suffering.  It  presented  a  scene  altogether  at  variance  with  the  high  no¬ 
tions  of  dignity  and  due  deliberation  which  a  new  member  thinks  should 
usually  appertain  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  ,  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hiscock],  a  leading  Eeptiblican,  twitted  this 
side  of  the  House  as  State-rights  men  and  sticklers  for  the  observance 
of  constitutional  limitations.  He  said  that  the  Constitution  was  not 
in  his  way  at  all, but  he  thought  that  on  that  particular  measure  it  might 
give  this  side  some  trouble,  and  that  he  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
members  whom  he  named.  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  admitting  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  was  outside  of  the  Constitution,  gave  reasons  for  his  affirmative  vote 
similar  to  those  given  by  Senator  Crittenden  concerning  his  for  the  Ire¬ 
land  resolution  in  1847.  ]\[r.  Cox  said: 

I  know  how  painful  it  is  to  discuss  matters  of  this  kind.  Feelinj?  has  no 
words.  Emotion  is  still.  Our  babble  is  the  tossing;  buoy,  indicating'  where  the 
anchor  is.  Why  not  have  voted  this  measui’c  in  gracefid  silence;  and  if  by  our 
inconsiderate  vote  there  may  be  any  breach  of  the  Constitution  God  Alnifghty 
in  His  infinite  goodne.ss  will  pardon  and  condone  it. 

Mr.  Rf:agax  said  that  many  things  had  been  done  in  the  history  of 
the  Government  for  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  precise  war¬ 
rant  in  the  Constitution.  But  when  the  things  so  done  are  not  of  that 
class  in  wdiich  the  rights  of  the  States  or  liberties  of  the  peojile  are  in¬ 
volved  no  great  harm  results,  and  that  such  emergencies  were  not  con¬ 
templated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  now  come  up  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  x>eople,  and  all  they  can  do  in 
such  cases  is  to  avoid  such  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  trenches 
upon  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  States  and  upon  the  liberties  and 
.securities  of  the  people. 

Ilei'c  we  .stand,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  calamity — no  right  of  a  State  in¬ 
volved,  the  liberty  of  no  citizen  involved — and  on  such  an  occasion  our  attention 
is  called  to  the  dangers  of  violating  the  Constitution,  and  we  are  challenged  for 
a  warrant  for  the  appropriation  of  money  to  relieve  the  people  so  situated. 
Why,  sir,  in  the  history  of  the  action  of  Congress  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
when  the  liberties  of  the  people  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress,  when  the  rights  of  the  .States  have  been  trampled  upon  and  denied  them, 
we  have  heard  no  protest  from  the  Republican  side  of  this  House.  * 

To  which  iVIr.  Hiscock  responded,  “Oh  !  the  gentleman  hears  none 
now.” 

The  appeals  made  and  the  horrible  condition  of  the  flood  sufferers  was 
described  with  such  sympathetic  vividness  on  all  sides  that  it  required 
extraordinary  courage  upon  the  part  even  of  those  members  who  believed 
it  wrong  to  vote  against  it.  Many,  doubtless,  whose  convictions  were 
the  other  way  were  intimidated,  morally  coerced,  into  voting  for  it. 
The  pre.ssure  was  so  great  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  members 
present,  upon  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  only  twelve  were  found  to  have 
voted  again.st  it.  But  a  few  days  later,  when  the  second  appropriation 
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was  passed,  twenty-nine  members  voted  against  it.  And  now  that  the 
flood  has  assuaged  and  all  the  suffering  and  destitution  consequent  upon 
it  have  been  relieved,  the  Secretary  of  War  reports  an  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  upward  of  $125,000.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  the  amount  expended,  could  have  been  paid  by  either  one  of 
the  great  and  weal  thy  States  whose  people  were  involved  without  drain¬ 
ing  the  State  treasury.  But  it  is  getting  so  that  the  people  do  not  look 
to  their  State  governments  for  help,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  on  tap  lor  the  public  and  gives  forth  the  elixir  of  life 
for  the  healing  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

We  have  a  list  of  soldier  or  military  pensioners  requiring  annually  at 
least  $75,000,000.  Then  we  have  civil  i^ensioners  and  special  civil  pen¬ 
sioners,  including  the  widows  of  thedecea.sed  Presidents,  and  some  mem- 
,  bersofCongress  desire  to  greatly  extend  these.  There  are  also  j  udicial  pen¬ 
sioners,  underalaw  which  allowsall  Uni  ted  States  judges  at  seventy  years 
of  age  to  retire  from  service  on  full  salary  for  life.  Except  as  to  hon¬ 
est  pensions  to  soldiers,  reasonable  in  amount,  which  I  favor,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  entire  business  of  special  legislative  favoritism.  The  fault 
and  the  correction  of  these  evils  lie  with  Congress. 

As  to  the.se  special  appropriations  called  charities  my  objection  is  two¬ 
fold.  They  are  unconstitutional  and  they  are  unjust.  If  a  great  ca¬ 
lamity  befalls  a  people  or  city,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Ohio  overflow, 
occurs  when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the  waters  assuage  before  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  and  no  appropriation  is  made.  There  has  never 
been  one  for  or  on  account  of  any  calamity,  however  destructive  and  de¬ 
plorable  in  its  conse(}uences,  if  Congress  is  not  in  session  and  does  not  as¬ 
semble  until  the  sutfering  people  have  pulled  through  a  space  of  forty 
days’.  The  uncertainty,  want  of  uniformity,  spasmodic  and  partial 
character  of  such  appropriations  satisfy  me  that  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  did  see  these  evils  and  purposely  withheld  from  Congress  the 
power  to  thus  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  Government;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  unwarranted  precedents  will  be  followed  no  longer. 

Air,  fire,  and  water,  the  three  great  Elements  essential  to  existencje, 
when  in  unbridled  commotion  are  the  source  of  destruction.  Why 
should  there  be  a  difference  if  Congre.ss  is  to  relieve  against  the  dastruc- 
tiveness  of  either?  Water  is  the  least  harmful  and  easiest  avoided,  as 
member*  of  Congress  are  supposed  to  know.  Perhaps  their  unfamiliarity 
with  it  prompts  this  strange  inconsistency  of  conduct. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  and  am  sorry  that  candor  compels  me  to  ad¬ 
mit  it,  that  the  Coirstitution  is  well-nigh  an  obsolete  in.strument  in  the 
legi.slation  of  Congress.  I  know,  too,  that  in  the  estimation  of  some 
people  a  man  subjects  himself  to  ridicule  who  objects  to  a  measure  for 
unconstitutionality,  notwithstanding  every  meml)erdiere  has  sworn  a 
solemn  yath  to  suiiport  the  Constitution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  the  Democratic  party  was  founded  by  Jefferson  upon  the 
doctrine,  which  has  ever  since  been  fundamental  with  it,  and  without 
which  it  could  not  survive  a  single  day,  that  the  Government  is  one  of 
limited  and  enumerated  powers.  Eliminate  that  doctrine  from  the 
Deinocratic  creed,  and  I  would  not  give  the  snap  of  my  fingers  for  all 
that  would  be  left.  How  can  men  professing  Democratic  principles  so 
reckles.sly  and  inconsistently  set  them  at  defiance  in  practice?  It  is 
not  ignorance,  but  ambition  which  prompts  it.  It  is  traceable  directly 
to  that  cause. 

The  Kepublicans  are  not  inconsistent  with  their  party  principles  when 
they  vote  for  such  appropriations.  They  are  neVer  restrained  by  any 
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constitutional  shacklCvS.  With  them  it  is  a  question  of  expediency 
merely.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  that  party  is  tliat  this  is  a  Nation 
spelled  with  a  big  N,  and  that  it  is  the  judge  of  its  own  powers.  They 
regard  the  Constitution  as  useful  only  in  maintaining  the  forms  of  the 
Government.  They  hold  that  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  except  these,  and  that  the  will  of  the  maiority  is  the  supreme 
law.  That  party,  true  to  its  principles,  adheres  to  paternal  govern¬ 
ment,  undertakes  to  he  the  guardian  of  all  the  people  and  provide  for 
their  wants,  regulate  their  domestic  affairs,  furnish  them  employment, 
regulate  wages,  bestow  bounties  to  aid  one  industry,  subsidies  to  aid 
another,  and  to  a  third  a  monopoly.  It  is  the  friend  of  monopolies,  the 
champion  of  jobbery,  the  author  of  corporation  insolence,  the  originator 
of  bossism,  believes  in  high  taxation,  and  is  the  ally  of  the  money  power. 

Such  has  been  its  teaching  and  tendency,  with  some  honorable  ex¬ 
ceptions  among  its  members,  ever  since  it  originated  with  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  John  Adams.  The  Democratic  creed  opposes  interference 
by  the  Government  in  any  manner  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  does  not  believe  that  the  Government  can  aid  one  class  except  at  the 
expenseof  someother,  opposes  bounties,  subsidies,  and  monopolies;  is  in 
favor  of  lo\v  taxes  and  an  administration  of  Government  on  the  mrst 
economical  basis,  and  looks  with  an  eye  of  distrust  and  jealousy  n]  on 
any  enlargement  of  Federal  power  or  diminution  of  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States.  Its  slogan  is,  “The  people  are  best  governed  when  gov¬ 
erned  least.  ’  ’ 

But  the  Republican  side  of  this  Chamber  say,  “Why  talk  you  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  reserved  rights  of  the  Shites?  They  were  settled 
by  war  twenty  years  ago.”  Not  so!  Prior  to  the  war  States-rights 
men  adhered  to  the  doctrine  that  secession  was  a  legitimate  and  proper 
remedy  for  the  States  to  resort  to  in  case  the  Federal  Government  in¬ 
vaded  the  sanctity  of  their  reserved  rights.  The  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799  declared  that  the  States  were  them¬ 
selves  the  j  udges  of  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress.  There  were  but  two  questions  settled  by  the 
war.  One  of  these  was  African  slavery,  and  the  other  Avas  the  right  of 
a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  for  any  cause.  These  were  submitted 
to  the  high  court  of  force  and  decided  in  the  negative.  I  was  on  the 
losing  side  in  that  trial. 

I,  in  common  with  my  confederate  comrades,  made  thebest  fight  we 
could,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  good  faith,  manhood,  and  courage 
with  which  we  fought  we  accepted  the  award  and  will  ever  stand  firmly 
by  it.  But  that  which  was  not  invoh'ed  was  not  decided,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  speaking  for  my  single  self,  I  have  not  surrendered  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  Government  and  never  Avill.  I  maintain  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  just  what  it  always  has  been  since  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  a  federal  republic,  made  so  by  that  instrument,  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers  ;  in  other  words,  a  great  gov¬ 
ernment  without  power  further  than  is  expressed  or  necessarily  implied 
in  the  instrument  of  its  creation.  He  alone  who  observes  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  respects  its  provisions  is  a  true  friend  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 

If  anything  more  Avere  Avanting  than  Avhat  I  hav^e  already  said  to  prove 
that  a  government  of  limited  powers  is  best,  the  annually  increasing 
number  and  variety  of  oills  brought  before  Congress  demonstrate  its 
utter  inability  to  do  the  legislation  Avhich  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it 
goes  outside  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction  it  will 
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but  hasten  the  ultimate  iailure  of  the  (Government  as.  a  ie])ublic,  to  be 
succeeded  by  anarchy  or  monarchy.  The  late  war  had  no  other  effect 
on  the  Constitution  than  is  shown  by  the  last  three  articles  of  amend¬ 
ment.  In  all  other  respects  the  Constitution  is  the  same,  and  these 
three  did  nothing  more  than  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  enfranchise  them, 
and  make  them  citizens  with  equal  political  and  civil  rights  with  white 
people. 

The  late  Chief-Justice  Chase,  the  most  lucid  and  learned  judge  \Nho 
ever  sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with 
the  exceptions  of  Marshall  and  Taney,  in  the  case  of  White  vs.  Texas, 
in  one  short  sentence  emblazoned  upon  the  judicial  record  in  letters  of 
crystal  splendor  the  true  character  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  when  he  declared  that  the  Constitution  established  an  indissolu¬ 
ble  union  composed  of  indestructible  States.  The  one  can  not  subsist 
without  the  others.  This  declaration  was  at  once  the  illumination  and 
comprehension  of  a  grand  system  of  government  as  it  is  and  as  it  was 
after  the  crucial  test  of  a  war  that  shook  the  continent;  yes,  and  as  it 
will  be  recognized  with  advancing  years  when  the  young  men  who  are 
to  succeed  us,  growing  with  the  marvelous  growth  and  development  of 
the  country,  shall  assume  the  enlarged  responsibilities  of  their  time. 
Let  them  find  no  bad  precedent  without  a  protest,  and  in  the  dim  vista 
of  the  future  this  great  Government  will  be  nure  perfect  and  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  people  will  in  all  that  makes  them  great  surpass 
those  of  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern.  This  is  my  Government  and 
the  only  one  to  which  I  shall  ever  owe  allegiance.  1  was  once  its  honest 
enemy  for  cause.  So  were  my  people.  With  no  repentance,  no  apology 
for  the  past,  we  are  now  its  friends,  and  cordialh"  unite  our  voices  with 
those  who  sing — 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner!  long  may  it  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 
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SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  WM.  C.  OATES. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tar  iff  taxes — 

Mr.  OATES  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Bt  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  say  anything  new 
upon  the  tariff.  The  first  law  enacted  upon  the  subject  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  in  the  year  1789, (immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  during  the  ninety-five  succeeding  years  the  tariff  has  been 
in  American  politics  and  iwlicy  a  great  economic  question,  and  the  most 
firuitfnl  theme  for  learned  essays  and  eloquent  discourses.  The  collec¬ 
tion  and  disbursement  of  its  revenues  are  the  most  complicated,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  dangerous  functions  which  this  or  any  other  government  has 
to  perform. 

Difficult,  in  laying  taxes  and  duties  fairly  and  honestly  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  unjust  discriminations  or  exactions  upon  persons  or  classes; 
complicated  because  many  things  in  conflict  require  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  produce  harmonious  action;  and  dangerous,  because  nothing  be¬ 
gets  greater  distrust  or  sooner  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  citizen  in 
the  Government  than  to  feel  that  he  is  compelled  to  contribute  unduly 
to  its  support,  or  that  when  the  exactions  are  just  and  reasonable  his 
contribution  is  diverted  from'  the  purposes  for  which  he  paid  it  into 
the  Treasury  and  stolen  or  converted  into  a  jobbery  fund,  or  applied  to 
some  purpose  foreign  to  that  for  which  the  Government  was  ordained 
and  established.  •  No  people  ever  felt  more  keenly  or  suffered  more 
flagrant  outrages  of  this  character  than  the  white  people,  the  property- 
owners  of  my  own  and  other  Southern  States,  during  the  carpet-bag 
and  negro  domination  of  the  reconstruction  era. 

The  spoliation  was  complete.  They  stole  everything  that  could  be 
transported  and  mortgaged  the  immovables.  The  people  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  misgovernment  which  robbed  them  then  through  State  action, 
upheld  by  Federal  bayonets. 

The  patience  and  submissiveness  with  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  endured  the  inequalities  and  iniquities  of  the  tariff  and  in¬ 
ternal-revenue  laws  is  marvelous,  and  proves,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
the  patriotism  and  self-sacrificing  disposition  of  the  worst  abused  and 
least  complaining — the  agricultural  class — of  our  population.  But, 
sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  general  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  to  present  in  detail  the  various  arguments  pertaining  to  it. 
I  shall  content  myself  at  this  time  with  a  simple  statement  of  facts  and 
conclusions. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to’have  recourse  to  the  history  of  tanflf  legislation 
and  discussion  abroad.  All  the  learning  upon  the  subject  throughout 
the  world  has  at  some  time  in  our  history  been  brought  forward  and 
utilized  in  the  debates  of  this  House  or  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol; 
and  much  that  is  useful,  but  more  that  is  confusing  and  mischievous, 
has  gone  to  the  country.  I  shall  not  invoke  precedents  from  other 
countries,  since  we  have  a  sufficiency  in  our  own,  and  for  the  better 
reason  also  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  different  from 
every  other  in  the  world,  differently  situated  and  surrounded,  which 
modifies  the  force  of  foreign  precedents  and  renders  them  unimportant 
except  as  mere  abstract  information.  I  shall  not  present  tables  of  sta¬ 
tistics  to  encumber  the  Record  and  fill  out  to  respectable  length  what 
I  may  not  be  able  otherwise  to  say.  Figures  tell  the  truth  if  they  do 
not  lie;  and  statistics,  like  speculative  science,  yield  a  larger  dividend 
to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  than  any  other  enterprise  known  to 
mortals. 

The  taxing  or  revenue  power  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  section 
8  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States. 

“Imposts  and  excises”  are  the  two  sources  from  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  derives  the  bulk  of  its  revenues.  From  imposts  or  tariff  duties, 
under  the  existing  law,  there  will  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  about  1200,000,000. 

From  excises  or  internal-revenue  taxes  the  Treasury  will  receive 
during  the  same  period  something  over  one  hundred  millions.  These 
amounts,  with  the  income  from  the  Post-Office,  sale  of  public  lands,  and 
other  sources,  will,  after  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  large  appropriation  for  pensions,  leave  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  a  surplus  annually  of  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  Now, 
what  shall  be  done  with  this  redmidant  revenue  ?  There  are  three  ways 
in  which  we  can  dispose  of  it. 

1.  We  can  spend  it.  But  this  leads  to  profligate,  extravagant,  and 
perhaps  corrupt  or  unconstitutional  and  mischievous  legislation. 

2.  We  can  pay  it  on  the  national  debt.  That  is  better,  but  difficulties 
are  there  encountered.  Only  about  $254,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Government,  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  are  now  subject  to  call  on 
thirty  days’  previous  notice.  When  these  are  paid  the  next  class  to 
mature  are  the  percents,  September  1,  1891,  by  which  time  a  more 
than  sufficient  surplus  will  have  accumulated  to  discharge  the  whole 
$250,000, 000  of  that  class.  And  the  only  remaining  class  of  bonds  then 
would  be  the  4  per  cent,  consuls,  which  are  not  payable  until  the  year 
1907. 

The  best  economy  for  States  and  individuals  is  to  stop  the  running  of 
interest  against  them.  Millions  of  dollars  would  thereby  be  saved  to 
the  people.  Interest  is  the  great  factor  in  the  solution  of  financial  prob¬ 
lems.  .  The  stream,  though  small,  will  in  time  exhaust  the  capacious 
reservoir  at  its  source,  while  the  receptacle  of  its  accumulated  flow  will 
float  a  palace  of  wealth. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  of  immediate  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  The  people  of  this  generation  have  borne  bur¬ 
dens  enough.  Henceforth  lift  from  their  shoulders  every  burden  pos¬ 
sible.  They  vdll  leave  to  those  who  succeed  them  the  most  magnifi- 
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cent  and  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  with  all  the  blessings  that 
man  in  this  life  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  during  my  service  here  on  all  occasions  when 
an  opportunity  is  presented  cast  my  vote  to  relieve  the  people  of  every 
tax  or  other  burden  now  imposed  upon  them  beyond  the  requirements 
of  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government. 

The  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  probable  surplus  in  any 
event,  will  gradually  extinguish  the  public  debt  without  imposing 
greater  burdens  upon  the  overtaxed  people.  The  Republican  party  of 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  including,  in  newspaper  phrase,  “the 
Plumed  Knight  of  Maine,  ’  ’  advocate  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
among  the  States.  This  is  inexpedient  and  expensive,  if  not  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  unconstitutional.  But  little  or  none  of  it  would  ever  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  from  whom  it  was  drawn.  In  the 
language  of  Andrew  Jaekson  in  his  last  annual  message  I  say  that — 

The  safest  and  simplest  mode  of  obviating  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
mentioned  is  to  collect  only  revenue  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  let  the  people  keep  the  balance  of  their  proporty  in  their  hands  to  be 
used  for  their  own  benefit. 

Thus  we  see  from  every  consideration  that  the  true  measure  of  justice 
to  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  until  that  point  is  reached  to  which 
the  absolute  necessities  of  the  Government  fix  a  limit. 

All  the  Democrats  upon  this  fioor,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  not  egre- 
giously  mistaken,  are  in  favor  of  reducing  taxation.  If  I  am  misin¬ 
formed — if  there  be  a  Democrat  here  who  is  opposed  to  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  let  him  put  on  whatever  manhood  he  possesses  and  rise  in  his 
place  now  and  speak  out  and  let  the  country  as  well  as  the  members  of 
this  House  know  who  he  is ;  and  the  places  which  know  him  now  will  after 
November  next  know  him  no  more  forever. 

All,  I  am  happy  to  know,  are  in  favor  of  reducing  taxation;  but  just 
here  a  divergence  begins.  J ust  here,  unhappily,  begins  another  trouble. 
How  shall  that  reduction  be  made?  Reduction!  All  agreed;  but  how, 
when,  and  where  divide  us. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrats,  and  in  fact  all  who  favor  the  protect¬ 
ive  policy,  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  internal-revenue  system  and 
oppose  agitation  of  the  tariff  at  this  time.  The  abolition  of  that  system 
would  unquestionably  relieve  against  a  redundant  revenue,  and  would 
probably  create  a  deficiency.  That  system  was  not  too  severely  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]  when  he 
oalled  it  “an  infernal  system,”  and  the  people  of  the  country  would 
rejoice  to  see  it  wiped  out,  and  the  army  of  political  spies  and  inform¬ 
ers,  who  have  grown  fat  on  official  plunder,  disbanded  and  sent  to  hon¬ 
est  vocations  for  a  livelihood.  The  excise  is  now  collected,  I  believe, 
but  from  three  articles — distilled  spirits,  tobacco,  and  bank  circulation. 

The  people,  with  some  few  exceptions,  care  nothing  about  the  repeal 
of  these  taxes.  There  has  always  been  discrimination  against  liquors 
and  tobacco. .  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  States  thus  discriminate  in  their 
license  laws.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Alabama  object  to  the 
taxes  on  liquors  and  tobacco  provided  the  same  were  collected  by  some 
more  simple  and  less  offensive  method.  These  are  in  their  nature  lux¬ 
uries,  and  bad  luxuries  at  best.  I  would  not  deny  to  the  people  the  use 
of  either,  for  I  am  opposed  to  sumptuary  laws  and  believe  in  allowing 
the  largest  possible  liberty  to  the  citizen.  But  who  would  not  prefer 
that  his  whisky  be  taxed  rather  than  his  salt?  The  one  is  a  luxury, 
the  other  a  necessity.  No  farmer,  merchant,  mechanic,  or  laborer  can 
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hesitate  to  choose  between  a  reduction  of  taxation  upon  his  food,  his; 
clothing,  and  implements  of  industry  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  his- 
whisky  and  tobacco  on  the  other. 

It  is  proposed,  however,  as  a  measure  of  compromise  to  amend  the 
Morrison  bill  so  as  to  reduce  the  tax  on  tobacco  in  the  same  ratio  that 
that  bill  reduces  impost  duties,  and  to  fix  the  duty  on  fruit  brandies  at* 
10  cents  per  gallon. 

My  views  as  to  what  tariff  legislation  should  be  had  at  the  present 
session  were  well  matured  and  made  known  to  many  before  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  House.  An  evil  far  greater  than  a  redundancy  of  revenue- 
cries  aloud  for  remedy. 

The  shockingly  outrageous  and  unjust  monopolies  maintained  for 
twenty  years  will  remain,  modified,  but  not  eradicated,  by  the  passage 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  I  believed  then,  and  have  seen  no 
cause  to  change  my  opinion,  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
have  gone  to  work  upon  a  thorough  revision  of  all  the  tariff  schedules, 
reducing  the  tariff  on  some  articles  10,  20,  50,  or  100  per  cent. ,  leaving 
others  at  existing  rates,  and  ultimately  fixing  the  duty  on  all  articles 
upon  which  the  tariff  is  to  operate  at  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  like  articles  in  this  country  and  those  manufactured  abroad. 
Had  it  required  this  entire  session  to  have  perfected  such  a  bill ;  if  it 
had  merely  been  printed  and  gone  to  the  Calendar  at  adjournment,  the 
Democratic  party  could  have  gone  to  the  country  upon  a  broader  issue 
and  more  united  than  I  fear  they  will  upon  this  great  business  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  the  party,  when  by  its  representatives  as¬ 
sembled  at  Chicago,  will  present  it  thus  broadly,  though  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  insinuate  that  it  overshadows  in  importance  all  other 
questions  for  that  body  to  consider.  My  opinion,  sir,  is  that  the  rate  of 
duty  in  no  case  can,  with  justice  to  the  consumer  and  a  fair  regard  to 
the  producer,  be  laid  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of' 
production.  If  manufacturing  will  not  pay  when  the  manufacturer 
in  this  country  finishes  his  goods  at  the  same  cost  that  the  Englishman 
does  with  the  advantage  to  the  American  of  the  intervention  of  an 
ocean  3,000  miles  wide,  then  it  had  better  be  abandoned,  for  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  not  afford  to  continue  the  perpetration  of  the  great  wrong 
of  taxing  one  class  of  its  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  another,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  that  the  business  of  the  latter  may  be  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  and  prosperous.  This  Government  must  be  fair  to  all  classes- 
of  the  people  to  insure  their  confidence  and  affection. 

American  labor  and  capital  must  be  content  with  this.  Revenue 
would  be  under  such  a  tariff  the  primary  and  incidental  and  protection 
the  secondary  object.  Revenue  is  constitutionally  the  primary  object 
of  all  tariff  legislation.  But  that  Congress  may  also  constitutionally 
make  that  protection  to  American  industries  which  necessarily  results 
from  and  is  incidental  to  the  duties  laid,  an  object  of  no  small  moment, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  best  advocates  of  constitutional  legislation 
in  this  country  admitted  and  utilized  it.  Mr.  Madison  said  in  regard 
to  the  enactment  of  the  first  tariff  law  that — 

The  States  that  are  most  advanced  in  population  and  ripe  for  manufacture® 
ought  to  have  their  partieular  interests  attended  to  in  some  degree.  While  these 
States  retained  the  power  of  making  regulations  of  trade,  they  had  the  power 
to  protect  and  cherish  such  institutions.  By  adopting  the  present  Constitution 
they  have  thrown  the  exercise  of  this  power  into  other  hands.  They  must  have  ■ 
done  this  with  an  expectation  that  those  interests  would  not  be  neglected  here... 


But  further  than  I  have  indicated,  further  thau  incidental  protection, 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  nor  moral  right  to  go.  Beyond  this  the 
Government  fails  to  get  its  revenue,  because  the  duties  are  laid  at  so 
high  a  rate  that  foreign  goods  can  not  pay  it.  This  gives  to  the  home 
manufacturer  a  monopoly  until  he  is  reduced  in  prices  by  home  com¬ 
petition,  which  then  too  often  results  in  overproduction,  the  market  is 
ultimately  glutted,  wages  of  the  operatives  are  reduced,  strikes  ensue, 
the  mills  stop,  and  discontent,  lawlessness,  and  communism  are  the  re¬ 
sults  which  illustrate  the  beneficence  of  protection  for  protection’s  sake. 

The  other  dark  side  of  it  is  that  all  the  people  not  thus  protected 
■(until  relief  comes  from  competition,  which  requires  time,  frequently 
Ibeyond  one  generation)  are  coerced  into  contributing  to  the  enrichment 
•of  the  protected.  All  protection,  no  matter  how  beneficent  in  its  re- 
-sults  it  may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  beyond  that  which  is  incidental  to 
•or  logically  results  from  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  but  legalized  robbery. 
It  deserves  no  milder  designation.  I  am  borne  out  in  this  assertion 
"by  Robert  J.  Walker,  a  man  whose  acquaintance  with  this  subject  was 
quite  equal  to  that  of  any  gentleman  on  this  floor.  Mr.  Walker  says: 

If  the  marshal  were  sent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  collect  a  direct  tax 
from  the  whole  people  to  be  paid  over  to  manufacturing  capitalists  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  their  business  or  realize  a  larger  profit,  it  would  be  the  same  in 
effect  as  the  protective  duty,  which,  when  analyzed  into  its  simplest  elements 
and  reduced  to  actual  results,  is  a  mere  subtraction  of  so  much  money  from  the 
people  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  protected  property. 

The  argument  of  protectionists  that  exclusive  or  prohibitory  protec¬ 
tion  cheapens  the  goods  in  consequence  of  home  competion  has  home 
and  will  continue  to  bear  its  legitimate  fruits.  Its  tendency  is  not  only 
to  overproduction,  failures,  and  disturbances,  but  to  build  a  Chinese 
wall  around  us  and  cut  off  from  us  all  foreign  commerce.  The  United 
:States  consume  but  one-third  of  the  cotton  they  raise.  The  other 
two-thirds  go  abroad,  and  the  price  of  it  in  this  country  is  regulated 
by  the  Liverpool  market. 

There  were  over  100,000,000  bushels  surplus  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  United  States  last  year,  and  this,  with  the  surplus  of  beef,  hog,  and 
other  products,  can  not  find  a  home  market.  They  must  go  abroad  to 
command  remunerative  prices.  Under  this  policy  of  high  protection 
.and  exclusiveness  nothing  but  bullion  or  gold  coin  can  be  exchanged 
for  the  surplus  products  of  the  farmers  and  husbandmen  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  instead  of  merchandise,  and  every  one  knows  who  has  information 
■or  capacity  to  reason  that  a  less  price  is  realized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Morrison  bill  in  my  judgment  is  not  the 
tariff  bill  upon  which  I  desired  to  see  the  Democratic  party  go  to  the 
-country — for  it  does  not  revise — it  removes  none  of  the  inequalities, 
monopolies,  and  great  wrongs  of  the  existing  law;  nevertheless  it  has 
merit.  It  provides  for  free  lumber,  free  coal,  and  free  salt,  and  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  halts  too  soon  in  the  enlargement  of  the  free-list.  I  am  not, 
however,  a  free-trader,  and  no  one  can  be  unless  he  is  also  an  advocate 
of  direct  taxation.  Nor  am  I  in  favor  of  “  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,” 
since  that  is  impossible  unless  the  duties  be  laid  upon  coffee,  tea,  and 
such  articles  only  as  are  not  produced  in  this  country.  But  the  Mor¬ 
rison  bill  offers  some  relief  to  the  people.  It  cuts  down  horizontally 
about  20  per  cent,  the  duties  now  existing.  This  brings  them  down  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Republican  Tariff  Commission,  and  would 
be  enough  to  commend  the  bill  to  the  favor  of  the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber  if  cheek  had  not  already  usurped  the  place  of  estoppel  in  their 
code  of  political  ethics. 
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But,  Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  myself  and  the  committee,  an  all-sufficient  reason  why  I  shall  give- 
the  bill  my  cordial  support  is  that  a  large  majority  of  my  party,  in  free 
conference,  agreed  to  support  it,  and  as  a  true  party  man  I  will  upon  all 
questions  of  expediency  subordinate  my  own  views  to  the  concurrent; 
opinion  of  my  party  friends.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  the  bill. 


O 


THE  LATE  DB.  EDUARD  DARKER. 


SPEECH 


,HON.  THOMAS  P.  OCHILTREE, 

OW  TKX^S. 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday,  March  19,  1884, 


WASHINGTON, 

1884. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  OCHILTREE. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  report  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  relative  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  on  the  9th  of  January — 

Mr.  OCHILTKEE  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  yield  to  no  gentleman  on  this  floor  in  my  confldence 
and  esteem  for  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  ordinarily  I  am  disposed  to  rely  implicitly  upon  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  routine  matters  affecting  our  relations  abroad;  but,  sir,  this 
affair  has  gone  beyond  the  domain  of  “red  tape  and  circumlocution.” 
It  has  assumed  a  phase  that  calls  upon  each  and  every  Representative 
upon  this  floor  to  look  to  it  that  his  individual  honor  and  dignity  are 
preserved,  and  in  preserving  their  own  to  defend  that  of  the  people  we 
represent. 

It  is  not  becoming,  sir,  to  the  dignity  of  this  body  to  enter  into  any 
explanations  whatever  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  original  resolution;  it 
speaks  for  itself.  The  semi-apologetic  tone  of  that  portion  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  reported  from  the  committee  is  unworthy  the  Representatives  of  this 
great  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  connection  with  the  introduction  of  this  resolution 
renders  it  proper  that  I  should  give  expression  to  the  views  that 
prompted  me  thereto. 

Among  the  many  who  have  raised  their  voices  for  the  advancement 
and  amelioration  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  Old  World  no 
one  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  Eduard  Lasker — a  man  of  hum¬ 
ble  birth,  of  a  proscribed  and  persecuted  race,  who  had  elevated  him¬ 
self  to  a  high  position  in  a  country  wherein  heretofore  only  those 
claiming  the  most  exalted  aristocratic  lineage  had  been  enabled  to 
achieve  eminence.  What  had  impressed  me  most  forcibly  about  him 
was  his  advocacy  of  constitutional  government  at  home,  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  well-regulated  liberty  everywhere  else  in  the  world — not  radi¬ 
calism,  not  socialism,  but  constitutional  freedom.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  another  German  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  great  principles  of 
Anglican  and  American  liberty  as  was  Dr.  Lasker.  As  a  writer  alone, 
and  a  thinker,  apart  from  his  active  political  life,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  tribute  paid  him  by  that  resolution.  I  mean  that  such  a  compli¬ 
ment  would  not  have  been  amiss  had  he  left  nothing  upon  record  except 
his  wonderful  literary  labors. 

Suppose  Matthew  Arnold  had  died  suddenly  under  the  most  painful 
circumstances  during  his  late  visit  to  this  country,  would  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  condolence  in  honor  of  his  memory  have  been  regarded  with 
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disfavor  ?  Say,  instead  of  Arnold,  Lord  Coleridge  or  Herbert  Spencer. 
None  of  these  men  ever  wrote  anything  surpassing  Lasker’s  lectures  to- 
the  working  classes,  or  his  powerful  essays  on  constitutional  or  budget 
questions.  Suppose  that  Charles  Sumner  had  visited  the  continent 
during  the  time  of  the  San  Domingo  imbroglio  and  had  died  there  under 
the  same  untoward  circumstances  as  did  Eduard  Lasker,  would  resolu¬ 
tions  of  condolence  from  a  foreign  parliament  have  been  unseemly  ?  All 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  differences  existing  at  that  time  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  great  Senator  are  well  aware  that 
the  most  extreme  feeling  of  antagonism  existed  between  the  two;  and 
yet  is  there  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  would  believe  that 
the  hero  who  had  shown  at  Appomattox  the  grandeur  of  a  great  soul, 
he  who  knew  so  well  how  to  temper  his  mighty  victory  with  sweet 
mercy,  would  have  answered  a  resolution  of  condolence  passed  by  any 
foreign  legislative  body  on  the  death  of  the  accomplished  Massachusetts 
Senator  other  than  in  that  generous  and  forgiving  manner  practiced  by 
the  ancients — “De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonumf” 

The  impress  of  Lasker’s  intellect  and  character  is  in  every  just  law 
that  has  passed  the  German  parliament  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  even  the  great  chancellor  was  at  times  compelled  to  depend  upon 
his  powerful  aid  to  carry  through  many  of  his  most  important  measures 
that,  at  the  time,  were  imperatively  demanded  for  the  unification  and 
consolidation  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  words  which  Lasker  spoke  at  the  coffin  of  his  friend  Twisten, 
October  18,  1870,  well  apply  to  himself: 

Fifty  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  fatherland.  Again  after  fifty  years 
the  nation  will  weigh  the  words  of  the  man,  and  judge  what  part  of  them  be 
worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  We  expect  history  to  confirm  our  judg¬ 
ment;  we  are  convinced  that  coming  generations  will  esteem  him  a  true  cham¬ 
pion  of  right,  liberty,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  fatherland. 

His  entire  political  course  was  sustained  by  an  unshaken  faith  in  the 
happy  future  for  the  fatherland  and  the  liberal  development  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  last  of  his  greater,  unfortunately  unfinished  work,  related  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  idea  of  Liberalism  in  contrast  to  the  partisan  aims  of 
the  Conservatives,  and  was  an  illustration  of  the  two  fundamental  dog¬ 
mas  of  progress  and  of  reaction. 

Says  Hanel: 

The  substance  of  his  fruitful  life  was  a  free,  unselfish  service  to  fatherland. 
His  highest  ambition  that  the  institutions  of  the  re-establislied  powerfui  empire 
might  be  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  justice,  of  tolerance,  of  liberty,  of  conscience, 
and  love  for  mankind.  This  work  is  our  heritage. 

Lasker  was  a  poor  man  all  his  life,  and  derived  his  livelihood  from 
hard  work  as  a  lawyer  and  a  writer.  He  despised  riches  and  worked 
for  the  people  regardless  of  his  own  interests.  He  was  known  as  the 
people’s  lawyer,  because  he  always  appeared  for  the  poor  without  fee. 

Unskillful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 

By  doctrines  fashion’d  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn’d  to  prize: 

More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

A  compliment  to  Lasker  is  a  rebuke  to  the  prince  chancellor,  for 
Lasker  was  personally  and  politically  the  antithesis  of  Bismarck.  The 
present  incident  in  itself  shows  of  what  base  metal  the  chancellor  was 
molded.  A  courtier,  cold,  haughty,  and  insulting  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  he  has  ever  been  a  subtle  fiatterer  and  sycophant  to  roy¬ 
alty.  There  is  not  an  instance  in  his  whole  life  where  he  ever,  of  his  own 
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accord,  espoused  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Crown.  He  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  denounce  popular  sover¬ 
eignty  and  constitutional  government.  The  proudest  boast  of  this  man 
of  “Blood  and  Iron,”  who  could  have  said  with  Napoleon  that  he  was 
the  Rudolf  Hapsburg  of  his  own  family,  is  that  he  and  his  have  served 
the  royal  family  of  Prussia  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

The  poet  Coleridge  well  described  such  a  man  as  one  possessed  of 
“intense  selfishness — the  alcohol  of  egotism.”  Of  course  such  a  man 
can  see  a  high  political* principle  at  stake  when  the  represertitive  body 
of  the  Great  Republic  recognizes  and  pays  tribute  to  Eduard  Lasker, 
the  advocate  of  liberal  ideas  and  constitutional  government.  The  two 
principles,  liberty  on  the  one  hand  and  despotism  on  the  other,  are  in¬ 
compatible  and  can  not  coexist  in  the  same  country.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  is  an  attribute  of  strength  wherever  it  exists;  it  speaks  in  win¬ 
ning  accents  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  nerves  them  to  assert  their  free¬ 
dom  and  the  right  of  self-government.  Well  may  this  proud  and  par¬ 
tisan  instrument  of  despotism  seek  to  shut  out  the  moral  influence  of 
America’s  example  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  German  people, 
brought  to  view  in  this  demonstration  of  honor  to  the  humble  citizen, 
Herr  Lasker,  whose  purity  of  character,  devotion  to  liberty,  and  exalted 
talents  she  holds  in  higher  admiration  than  all  the  orders  of  nobility, 
all  the  stars  and  garters,  and  all  the  vast  wealth  conferred  upon  her 
obedient  and  serviceable  chancellor.  High  principle,  indeed — a  princi¬ 
ple  of  absolute  imperialism  which  can  not  withstand  the  power  of  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Americanism  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  upon  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden  and  pain  ful  death 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  as  it  were  in  our  very  midst — for  only  a 
few  days  before  he  had  stood  upon  this  very  floor  and  received  respect¬ 
ful  homage  from  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this  body, 
and  none  more  earnest  than  the  kind  and  cordial  welcome  of  t  he  Speaker 
himself,  whom  you  so  worthily  represent  to-day  [Mr.  Blackburn,  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  chair] — was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  in  the 
line  of  precedent,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  have  thought  fit  to  lay  that 
humble  tribute  upon  his  bier?  The  exigency  was  such  that  I  thought 
it  better  the  resolution  should  be  introduced  and  passed  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  committee,  never  for  a  moment  deeming  that  there  could  be 
the  least  objection  urged  thereto.  Indeed,  I  took  occasion  to  consult 
with  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
gentleman  who  has  honored  the  nation  and  himself  as  the  representative 
of  our  Government  at  one  of  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe,  and  at  a 
eourt  as  jealous  of  its  dignity  and  as  careful  of  its  prerogatives  as  any 
other  in  Christendom. 

The  only  surviving  member  of  Herr  Lavsker’s  family,  a  noble  and  de¬ 
moted  brother,  happens  to  be  one  of  my  constituents,  and  it  was  there 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing,  closely  and 
intimately,  the  many  admirable  traits,  the  high  aims,  and  exalted  vir¬ 
tues  and  patriotism  of  the  dead  statesman. 

And  only  a  few  days  since  I  received  a  letter  from  ]\Ir.  Moritz  Lasker, 
in  which  he  quoted  a  portion  of  one  received  from  the  deceased,  w'herein 
he  spoke  kindly  of  the  services  I  had  been  enabled  to  render  him  dur¬ 
ing  his  short  sojourn  at  the  capital,  and  I  read  it  without  I  hope  any 
imputation  of  egotism,  but  simply  to  show  that  my  heart  as  well  as  my 
judgment  was  enlisted  in  the  presentation  of  that  resolution: 

Mr.  Ochiltree  ofifered  me  his  kind  services,  and  has,  without  any  shadow  of 
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ceremony,  introduced  me  to  President  Arthur,  the  ministers  of  State,  and  to  a 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  especially  to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Car¬ 
lisle.  J udge  Reagan  also,  after  vainly  looking  for  him  for  two  days,  I  met  with 
to-day  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his  personality  made  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  impression  upon  me. 

My  suggestion  to  the  distinguished  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  introduction  of  this  resolution, 
met  with  his  instant  approval,  and  upon  my  expressing  a  wish  that 
he  should  draw  up  one  that  would  be  proper  in  all  respects,  he  replied 
that,  as  I  was  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  I  had  best 
do  so  myself,  whereupon  the  paper  was  formulated.  Good  or  bad,  as 
it  may  be,  whether  calculated  to  wound  the  sensibilities  or  to  disturb 
the  technical  ideas  of  etiquette  of  the  great  chancellor,  was  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  or  motive  with  me.  Little  one  recks  when  throwing  a  garland  into 
the  open  grave  of  one  who  had  done  only  good  to  his  fellow-man  whether 
the  act  would  be  repelled  with  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet.  And  yet  there 
have  been  parallels,  and  one  has  been  brought  to  my  mind  by  this 
incident. 

When  King  Charles  IX  of  France,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  on  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Hay,  had  viewed  the  mutilated  body  of 
Admiral  Coligny,  whose  hand  in  hypocritical  assurance  of  friendship 
he  had  warmly  pressed  only  a  few  days  before,  one  of  his  courtiers 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  corpse  was  decaying  fast  and  had 
become  offensive  in  its  odors.  “  Let  that  be,”  said  the  crowned  mon¬ 
ster,  “a  dead  enemy  always  smells  good  to  me.” 

My  motive,  I  reiterate  to-day,  was  one  purely  and  entirely  of  con¬ 
dolence  and  a  pledge  of  sympathy  and  amity  to  the  great  country  which 
Herr  Lasker  represented.  Although  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  adduce 
precedent  for  the  introduction  of  this  resolution,  I  will  take  occasion 
to  briefly  cite  a  still  more  unusual  if  not  more  flattering  homage  paid  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  America’s  greatest  sons.  On  the  morning  after 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin  reached  Paris,  June  11, 
1791,  Mirabeau  arose  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  one  of  those  grand  perora¬ 
tions  that  stamped  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time,  among  other 
expressions  he  said: 

Political  cabinets  have  but  too  long  notified  the  death  of  those  who  are  never 
great  but  in  their  funeral  orations.  The  etiquette  of  courts  has  but  too  long 
sanctioned  hypocritical  grief.  Nations  ought  only  to  mourn  for  their  benefac¬ 
tors.  The  representatives  of  freemen  ought  never  to  recommend  any  other 
than  the  heroes  of  humanity  to  their  homage. 

La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Fayette  rose  immediately  and  seconded  the 
motion  of  the  orator,  which  was  adopted  by  acclamation.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  resolved  that  the  discourse  of  Mirabeau  should  be  printed,  and  that 
the  president  of  the  Assembly,  Abbe  Siej’^es,  should  address  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  this  letter,  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  of  Congress,  Washington  sent  a  reply 
in  which  he  said  that  ‘  ‘  so  peculiar  and  so  signal  an  expression  of  the 
esteem  of  so  respectable  a  body  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  whose 
eminent  and  patriotic  services  are  indelibly  engraved  on  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  can  not  tail  to  be  appreciated  by  them  as  it  ought  to 
be.”  What  a  contrast  this  dignified  and  noble  answer  of  the  immortal 
Washington  is  to  the  ungraceful  and  petulant  reply  of  the  arrogant 
chancellor ! 

Again,  I  read  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
(then,  I  believe,  in  executive  session  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
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gress),  wherein  resolutions  of  condolence  were  sent  to  the  government 
and  family  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Eussias: 


DEATH  OP  THE  CZAB  OP  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  resolution  and  to  have  it 
read  for  information  at  this  time,  when  I  shall  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Vice-President.  The  resolution  will  be  reported. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

“  Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  now  convened  in  special 
session,  has  been  informed  of  the  death,  by  unlawful  and  inhuman  violence,  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  II  of  Russia : 

"'Resolved,  That  the  Senate  unites  its  voice  with  that  of  all  civilized  people  in 
denouncing  assassination  as  a  means  of  redress  for  any  grievances,  either  real 
or  imaginary. 

“2.  That,  remembering  and  cherishing  with  satisfaction  the  relations  of  gen¬ 
uine  friendship  that  have  always  existed  between  the  people  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Russia  and  of  the  United  States,  to  the  strengthening  and  maintenance 
of  which  the  late  emperor  has  earnestly  contributed  his  great  influence,  the 
Senate  extends  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Russia  its  sincere  condolence 
in  this  sad  national  bereavement. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  deliver  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  request  that  he  communicate  the 
same  to  the  Russian  Government.” 


And  yet  there  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  urged  in  all  that 
mighty  realm  when  this  message  of  sympathy  was  presented,  because 
perchance  they  were  indicative  of  sympathy  for  the  death  of  one  who 
ruled  by  divine  right,  because  they  were  written  on  parchment  and 
bore  great  seals  of  state,  and  were  delivered  by  befrilled  and  befurbe- 
lowed  courtiers  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  great  Peter.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  we  intended  by  those  resolutions  of  condolence  to 
convey  to  the  successor  of  the  unfortunate  Czar  an  indorsement  of  his 
policy  of  absolute  government,  any  more  than  we  intended  to  indorse 
German  Liberalism  or  to  reflect  on  the  chancellor’s  policy  in  passing 
the  resolutions  expressive  of  respect  and  sympathy  for  Germany  when 
death  deprived  her  of  the  great  patriot  Lasker  ?  See  how  the  polite  and 
accomplished  minister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  responds. 


death  of  the  czar  of  RUSSIA. 

The  Vice-Ppesident  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  communication; 
W’hich  was  read : 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  April  4, 1881. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
a  copy  of  the  response  of  the  Russian  Government  to  the  communication  _made 
to  it,  by  the  United  States  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  Senate  resolution  of 
the  15th  ultimo  on  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

Hon.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  <fcc.,  <kc.,  &c., 

Presidenl  of  the  Senate, 


[Inclosure.] 

Mr.  De  Giers  to  Mr.  Foster. 

St.  Petersburg,  Marche  (o.  s.),  1881.  [March  17, 1881.] 
[Translation.] 

St.  Petersburg,  March  5, 1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  submitted  to  his  majesty  the  emperor  the  letter  you  addressed  to 
me  in  order  to  transmit  to  me  the  vote  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  occasion  of  the  horrible  crime  under  which  has  fallen  the  bene¬ 
factor-sovereign  whom  all  Russia  weeps  for  to-day.  ,  - 

My  august  master  has  been  profoundly  touched  by  this  mark  of  respectfor  his 
beloved  father,  and  of  sympathy  with  himself,  coming  from  the  high  assembly 
of  a  country  for  which  the  deceased  emperor  always  professed  a  sincere  esteem 
and  warm  friendship.  It  is  a  legacy  which  he  leaves  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
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ni,  and  which  his  majesty,  in  accord  with  the  Russian  nation,  accepts  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  ,  . 

Will  you,  sir,  give  this  assurance  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  while  trans¬ 
mitting  to  it  the  thanks  of  my  august  master  ? 

Receive  at  the  same  time,  &c.,  /nttp-oq 

QIBIvS* 

Mr.  Anthony,  I  move  that  the  communication  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Now,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  passage  of  the  returned  resolution 
was  not  called  for,  because  Dr.  Lasker  did  not  occupy  that  position  of 
eminence  that  would  justify  such  extraordinary  action  on  the  part  of 
this  House.  In  reply  to  this  I  shall  quote  to  you  a  few  words  as  to  what 
was  said  at  his  obsequies  in  New  York  by  two  of  our  own  countrymen, 
Andrew  White,  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  ex-Senator  Carl 
Schurz,  neither  of  whom  needs  any  introduction  trom  me,  and  both  of 
whom  have  in  times  past  represented  this  Government  with  honor  and 
distinction  in  the  most  responsible  and  important  positions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  President  White,  for  years  the  honored  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Berlin,  said: 

It  is  now  four  years  since  I  saw  for  the  first  time  him  to  whom  Americans  to¬ 
day  pay  the  last  sad  tribute.  He  stood  in  the  Parliament  of  his  country  nomi¬ 
nally  the  representative  of  its  metropolis,  really  as  the  representative  of  a  con¬ 
stituency  far  greater  and  wider  than  that;  for  wherever  on  German  soil  men 
struggled  for  reason  against  unreason,  for  justice  against  injustice,  for  right 
against  wrong,  there  were  the  friends  and  constituents  of  Eduard  Lasker. 

Soon  afterward  I  came  to  honor  him  as  a  friend,  saw  him  in  his  own  house 
and  in  mine,  discussed  with  him  political  problems,  both  German  and  American, 
and  my  respect  for  him  became  deeper  still.  He  was  indeed  a  Gennan  to  his 
heart’s  core ;  but  he  was  more  than  that.  He  represented  something  broader 
than  the  German  Empire,  something  higher  than  its  interests.  His  sympathies 
were  extended  to  liberty  throughout  the  world,  his  faith  rose  to  an  ideal  of  the 
high  destiny  of  man. 

But  let  us  look  at  his  career  more  closely. 

First,  then,  he  represented  the  idea  of  liberty,  rational  and  constitutional,  not 
liberty  which  finds  its  joy  in  carnage,  not  liberty  which  springs  from  the  caprice 
of  a  mob,  not  liberty  which  produces  fine  speeches  and  nothing  more,  but  liberty 
rejoicing  in  industrious  peace,  based  upon  principles,  secured  by  institutions, 
insisting  not  only  upon  rights  but  upon  duties. 

Next,  he  represented  the  idea  of  progress — not  a  wild  progress,  secured  by 
noise  and  chicanery,  but  a  steady  progress,  secured  by  order  and  thrift  and 
based  upon  the  application  of  justice  and  law. 

He  represented  also  the  idea  of  reform — not  of  reform  by  vague  declamation, 
or  by  the  trick  of  shielding  partisan  friends  and  exposing  partisan  enemies,  but 
by  thorough  study  of  the  defects  of  his  own  country  and  the  excellences  of 
other  countries,  by  fearless  exposure  of  malefactors,  whether  high  or  low, 
whether  of  this  party  or  of  that,  by  an  honest  struggle  against  that  greed  for 
place  or  pelf  which  in  this  century  is  the  main  agent  in  debauching  legislation. 

And  finally  he  represented  the  elevation  of  man.  Not  by  going  back  to  ro¬ 
mantic  ideals,  not  by  making  of  existing  society  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  schemers 
or  dreamers  “ orating”  from  its  summit,  but  by  steadily  increasing  the  sum  of 
truth  and  justice  in  laws,  in  institutions,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Such  was  the  man ;  and  for  such  an  apostolate  he  was  well  equipped.  As  a 
writer  and  scholar  he  took  high  rank  in  a  land  richly  endowed  with  writers  and 
scholars.  As  an  essayist  he  took  a  wide  range.  The  first  of  his  essays  in  the 
volume  most  recently  collected  is  upon  the  dealing  with  state  problems  and 
world  problems.  Following  this  are  discussions  philological  and  biological,  and 
finally  brief  treatises  upon  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  Broad  as  the  field 
was  he  brought  to  every  part  of  it  deep  and  conscientious  thought. 

As  a  statesman,  few  equaled  him  in  the  work  of  adjusting  society  to  a  new 
time.  As  a  debater  no  one  among  those  eminent  statesmen  of  the  first  days  of 
the  empire  surpassed  him  in  keenness  and  vigor. 

My  friends,  as  we  stand  by  his  coffin,  there  must  come  upon  all  of  us  whose 
souls  are  not  hopelessly  closed  a  vivid  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  There 
lies  one,  born  far  from  us,  separated  from  many  of  us  by  abysses  of  race,  langfuage, 
creed,  custom — yet  in  the  highest  sense  our  brother.  This  brotherhood  he  rec¬ 
ognized.  No  barriers  of  creed  could  shut  out  from  him  the  view  of  it.  Never 
was  he  more  vigorous  than  when  he  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  Roman  Catholics 
In  Parliament — never  more  eloquent  than  when  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  his  Prot- 
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eslant  friend  Twisten.  He  came  of  that  race  which  has  upheld  for  thousands 
of  years,  against  all  temptation,  all  sophistry,  all  obloquy,  all  cruelty,  the  idea  of 
the  Divine  unity.  And  he  loved  his  race ;  but  he  rose  superior  to  all  the  environ¬ 
ments  of  race  and  creed.  Like  Baruch  Spinoza  and  Hugo  Grotiusin  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  like  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Gotthold  Lessing  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  did  Eduard  Lasker  in  the  nineteenth  century  belong  to  the  good 
and  noble  and  true  souls  who  have  labored  to  make  this  earth  better  and  more 
beautiful,  who,  whether  Jew  or  gentile,  form  the  true  elect  of  mankind,  the  very 
Israel  of  God. 

Well  might  we  praise  Lasker’s  eloquence  with  which  he  swayed  the  minds  of 
his  peers  in  the  Prussian  Diet  and  in  the  German  Parliament,  and  fortified  opin¬ 
ions  or  remodeled  them ;  his  ever-armed  readiness  to  meet  the  unexpected ;  his 
cutting  criticism,  and  the  adroitness  in  debate  with  which  he  knew  how  to  con¬ 
fuse  and  overpow’er  an  antagonist.  All  this  has  brought  him  well-merited  praise, 
but  it  was  not  this  which  has  endeared  him  to  the  German  people.  It  was  not 
only  the  master  in  parliamentary  fencing  which  the  people  honored  in  him  ti  ; 
revered  in  him  far  moi-e  the  earnest  man  who  devoted  his  whole  mind,  stored 
with  vast  knowledge,  to  the  service  of  the  fatherland.  It  honored  in  him  the 
jurist  who  found  the  means  in  his  own  deep  comprehensive  knowledge  not  to 
become  a  law  trickster  for  his  own  advantage,  but  a  law  reformer,  laboring  for 
the  common  welfare.  It  honored  in  him  the  statesmanlike  lawgiver  who  drew 
within  the  compass  of  his  conception  and  investigations  all  questions  of  public 
interest,  devoting  to  it  an  inexhaustible  productive  power  and  an  almost  pain¬ 
ful  conscientiousness  and  zeal  which  knew  of  no  rest.  Thus  the  stamp  of  his 
mind  became  perceptibly  imprinted  on  the  wide  range  of  laws  made  in  his  time, 
whether  constitutional  or  municipal,  whether  referring  to  the  penal  code  or  pro¬ 
vincial  enactments,  educational  or  military  questions,  home  or  foreign  politics. 
It  honored  in  him  the  patriot  whose  every  thought  and  action  was  inspired  by 
the  warmest  love  of  country,  who  watched  over  the  welfare  of  his  people  with 
an  almost  motherly  devotion,  who  boldly  dismasked  the  growing  corruption, 
and  who,  at  the  call  of  duty,  disdained  the  favor  of  the  mighty,  defying  their  dis¬ 
pleasure;  but  who  also,  if  the  public  interest  seemed  to  demand  it  of  him,  was 
capable  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  even  after  the  most  bitter  con¬ 
troversy,  to  assist  in  that  which  he  had  proved  to  be  good,  and  ready  to  render 
to  his  opponent  the  tribute  of  his  gratitude  for  his  merits  in  the  service  of  the 
fatherland. 

And  lastly,  it  honored  in  him  the  man  whose  strict  integrity  even  the  tongue 
of  cahminy  did  not  dare  to  assail,  who  despised  riches  and  pomp  in  his  ceaseless 
labors  to  be  useful,  whose  noble  soul  revolted  against  every  wrong,  whose  tender 
heart  felt  the  cares  and  wants  of  others  as  were  they  his  own,  and  whose  spotless 
life  was  a  pattern  to  all. 

This  was  Lasker,  whom  the  German  people  honored  in  his  life  and  at  whose 
death  they  mourn. 

A  few  months  ago  he  came  to  us,  tired  and  sick,  to  seek  in  this  country  a  res¬ 
toration  of  vigor,  rest,  health,  new  hope,  and  desire  for  work.  Ofttimes  it  seemed 
as  if  his  quest  would  be  rewarded.  His  friends  were  pleased  with  his  robust  ap¬ 
pearance,  his  reawakening  humor,  and  the  kind  and  thoughtful  interest  evinced 
in  his  narration  of  what  he  saw  and  experienced;  and  he  had  seen  and  learned  so 
much  here  which  gav’e  him  new  joy  in  life  and  fresh  courage. 

The  accomplished  statesman,  the  patriot,  and  military  hero  of  two 
•continents,  Carl  Schurz,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Lasker: 

The  name  of  the  man  at  whose  dead  body  we  stand  awakens  the  memory  of 
great  struggles.  But  at  this  bier  the  voice  of  party  is  silent.  Honor  owes  and 
honor  gives  the  German  to  the  mightiest  of  all  the  statesmen  of  our  time,  whose 
far  sight,  prodigious  power,  and  bold  courage  rescued  the  old  fatherland  of 
its  desolate  disruption  and  humiliating  impotence.  All  honor  to  the  wise  war¬ 
riors  and  to  the  heroic  people  in  arms  who  swept  the  field  for  the  union  of  the 
great  German  nation  and  the  resurrection  of  the  empire  in  new  power  and 
glory.  And  no  less  honor  is  due  to  the  men  who,  with  patriotic  spirit  and  zeal¬ 
ous  conviction,  endeavored  to  finish  this  mighty  building  not  only  as  a  strong 
bulwark  against  the  outer  enemy  but  also  as  a  safe  and  homelike  dwelling  for 
a  free  people.  And  when  the  German  recalls  this  list  of  honor  the  name  of 
Eduard  Lasker  will  rank  among  the  very  first. 

The  independence  of  a  nation,  the  existence  of  an  empire,  and  its  outward 
power,  safety,  and  honor  are  maintained  and  guarded  by  diplomatic  prudence 
and  by  the  sword.  But  the  welfare  of  a  people  and  its  inner  moral  greatness 
can  only  prosper  through  the  rule  of  right  embodied  in  the  law.  History  per¬ 
haps  records  more  brilliantly  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  who,  after  sanguinary 
struggles,  plants  his  victorious  banners  on  the  field  of  battle,  who  destroys  hos¬ 
tile  armies,  and  subjugates  peoples  ;  but  his  real  merit  is  only  measured  by  the 
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aim  for  whose  realization  he  fights.  More  calmly  and  modestly  labors  the 
man  who  fathoms  wdth  conscientious  research  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
his  people,  apprehends  their  wants,  exposes  the  imperfections  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  devises  means  to  better  this  condition,  to  heal  these  infirmities,  to  re¬ 
strain  power  within  its  proper  limits,  to  help  the  Aveak  to  his  right,  and  to  secure 
individual  liberty  in  the  common  order. 

Thus  manifests  itself  the  wise  legislator,  the  more  quiet  and  more  modest  but 
in  reality  the  greater  benefactor  of  mankind.  Upon  such  a  field  has  the  departed 
won  his  laurels,  as  the  problem  had  to  be  solved  to  shape  Germany’s  new  era 
into  enduring  institutions  and  lawful  order. 

Well  do  I  know  that  there  are  petty  critics  who  say,  what  is  all  this  worth  ?  Has 
he  not  been  guilty  of  political  errors?  Did  he  not  show  himself  in  momentous 
situations  weak  and  wavering?  Be  it  so.  He  has  committed  errors  and  exhib¬ 
ited  weakness.  But  of  what  consequence  are  these  errors  when  we  consider  the 
great  things  he  has  accomplished  ?  What  are  these  weaknesses  when  compared 
with  his  virtues,  which  make  him  the  peer  of  the  first  of  his  time? 

Poor  indeed  would  be  the  critic  who  would  tear  the  sun  from  the  firmament, 
because  its  rays  are  too  hot  in  the  summer  or  not  warm  enough  in  the  winter. 
Take  the  whole  man  as  he  was,  and  as  he  now  stands  in  the  history  of  his  time, 
with  all  his  thoughts  and  deeds,  with  his  immense  knowledge  and  noble  aspira¬ 
tions,  with  his  unselfish  devotion  and  the  extent  of  his  work,  how  many  are 
there  who  surpass  him  ?  Where  is  the  nation  which  would  not  be  proud  to 
name  him  among  their  own? 

It  sounds  like  a  libel  upon  human  nature  Avhen  the  report  reaches  us  from  the 
other  side  that  the  fanatics  of  this  new  persecution  of  the  Jews,  this  empty  moek- 
ery  of  the  boasted  enlightenment  and  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
even  now,  after  having  darkened  the  last  years  of  his  life,  are  seeking  to  vilify 
him  in  the  coffin  because  he  was  a  Jew.  Let  us  pity  them,  for  they  realize  not 
their  own  shame  and  disgrace ;  in  truth  it  may  be  said,  “They  know  not  what 
they  do !”  But  all  the  more  willing  and  proud  are  we  to  stand  here,  American 
and  German  citizens  of  a  free  country,  not  of  his  faith,  and  with  us  stands  every 
honorable  man  who  respects  a  man’s  true  worth,  and  remembering  the  noble 
heart,  the  great  mind  and  lofty  ambition  of  the  departed,  Ave  reach  the  hand  of 
brotherhood  to  him  even  beyond  the  grave. 

Let  us  see;  and  I  beg  the  courtesy  of  the  House  while  I  attempt  to 
explain  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  the  condition  of  parties  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  relation  of  the  distinguished  dead  thereto. 

Absolute  power  pertains  to  every  nation,  the  supreme  and  sovereign 
power  which  rules  the  entire  body-politic.  The  residence  of  that  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  the  great  question  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  America,  in 
England,  and  in  France  it  unquestionably  lies  in  the  mass  of  the  society, 
the  community.  In  Germany  it  rests  in  the  Crown,  not  delegated,  not 
held  in  trust,  but  inherently  and  absolutely;  although  since  1866  there 
has  been  a  claim  or  show  of  constitutional  government.  All  Germany 
has  long  been  restless  under  this  despotic  Ibrm  of  government. 

The  Liberal  party  of  Gerniany  is  divided  into  three  fractions:  The 
Progressist,  the  National  Liberal,  and  the  Secessionist.  In  1866,  after 
the  Austro-Prussian  war,  which  the  government  had  carried  on  with¬ 
out  any  appropriation  from  Parliament,  a  conflict  occurred  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  Bismarck.  The  old  Parliament  hav¬ 
ing  been  dissolved  by  the  government,  a  new  Parliament  was  elected 
more  largely  in  opposition  than  was  the  previous  one.  Bismarck  pro¬ 
posed  a  compromise  by  acknowledging  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  war 
without  appropriation  had  been  unconstitutional,  and,  provided  that  the 
present  Parliament  would  give  him  indemnity  for  the  money  expended 
he  would  then  agree  to  a  clause  in  the  constitution  which  would  make 
the  expenditure  of  money  permissible  only  after  proper  appropriation. 

The  Progressist  party  refused  indemnity.  It  was  then  that  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Lasker  the  National  Liberal  party  was  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  compromise  offered  by  Bismarck.  For  eight  years 
following,  this  party  in  healthy  co-operation  with  Bismarck,  established 
the  now  existing  German  constitution.  In  1879,  when  Lasker  found 
that  the  National  Liberal  party  were  leaving  the  principles  from  which 
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they  took  their  name,  and  supporting  Bismarck  unconditionally,  he 
seceded  from  it  and  was  soon  followed  by  its  most  prominent  members, 
such  as  Baumberger,  Eichert,  Forkenbeck,  Stauftenbah,  and  others. 
This  fraction  of  the  Liberal  party  is  now  called  the  Secession  party. 

The  Conservative  party  consists  of  a  great  portion  of  the  old  nobility 
and  Junkerdom,  who  accepted  the  German  constitution  very  reluct¬ 
antly,  and  are  only  too  glad  to  support  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 
prince  chancellor,  being  warmest  in  their  support  when  his  actions 
ignore  mostly  the  constitution  that  he  helped  to  frame. 

The  Ultramontane  party  is  the  Catholic  or  Church  party,  led  by 
Windthorst.  This  party  "was  formed  at  the  time  Bismarck  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  noted  Kulturkampf.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  government 
majority  in  the  German  parliament,  and  the  only  way  a  majority  can 
be  obtained  is  by  forming  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  parties 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Herbert  Tuttle,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  representative 
composition  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  said: 

It  represents  all  sections,  all  interests,  all  classes,  all  shades  of  political  opin¬ 
ion  ;  North  German,  and  South  German,  the  Danes  of  Schleswig,  and  the  Poles 
of  Posen  are  united  in  a  single  assembly.  It  contains  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 
Catholics,  Jews,  skeptics,  and  atheists.  Printers  and  blacksmiths  sit  side  by 
side  with  mediatized  princes  of  the  empire,  priests  by  the  side  of  judges,  law¬ 
yers  and  professors  with  farmers  and  merchants.*  The  division  of  parties  is 
carried  out  with  almost  the  minuteness  of  the  scholastic  logicians,  so  that  the 
differences  between  some  of  them  are  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Thus  there  may  be  found  the  German  Imperial  party,  or  Free  Conservatives, 
and  then  the  Conservatives  proper,  who  are,  however,  no  less  free  than  their 
neighbors.  The  Catholics  form  a  party  called  the  Centre.  But  the  Poles  are 
also  Catholics,  yet  they  make  a  fraction  by  themselves;  and  so,  too,  are, for  the 
most  part,  the  deputies  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  have  their  own  place  in  the 
parliamentary  annual. 

As  to  talent,  finally,  the  Diet  contains  the  best  there  is  in  Germany,  The  in¬ 
eligible  by  law  are  few  in  number,  and  it  must  be  said  for  the  credit  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  constituencies  that  they  have  seldom  been  influenced  by  local  claims,  but 
have  almost  in  variably  preferred  men  of  reputation  and  ability,  wherever  found, 
to  obscure  nobodies  of  their  own  neighborhood  and  district. 

As  soon  as  the  determination  of  the  chancellor  to  introduce  protection  became 
clearly  known,  and  many  Liberals  were  hesitating  between  servile  personal  de¬ 
votion  to  Bismarck  and  loyalty  to  their  early  economic  convictions,  Forcken- 
beck,  though  still  president  of  the  Diet,  and  burgomaster,  not  of  Breslau,  but 
of  the  capital,  Berlin  itself,  came  out  openly  and  boldly  in  opposition,  and  made 
speeches  which  created  an  impassable  gulf  between  him  and  the  government. 
Ilis  fate  was  from  that  moment  decided.  Forckenbeck,  and  with  him  the  Lib¬ 
erals,  must  be  punished  at  any  cost.  The  cost  was  that  of  sacrifices  to  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  without  whose  aid  the  conservatives  could  not  carry  their  candidates, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1878-’79  this  coalition  elevated  Herr  Von  Seydewitz  to  the 
speakership.  ' 

This  same  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

There  are  men  in  the  German  Reichstag  whose  forensic  talents  would  adorn 
any  legislative  body  in  the  world,  and  who  presumably,  if  in  office,  would  de¬ 
velop  administrative  talents  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  forum  who  in  England 
or  France  could  command,  and,  if  party  conditions  were  favorable,  would  re¬ 
ceive  portfolios  in  the  ministry,  but  who  under  the  German  system  may  spend 
their  lives  in  unprofitable  debate,  without  ever  being  invited  to  share  the  work 
of  construction  and  execution.  Such  a  man  is,  for  instance.  Professor  Gneist. 
Known  abroad,  and  well  known  as  an  accomplished  jurist  and  constitutional 
scholar,  he  has  in  Germany  the  additional  reputation  of  an  experienced  legis¬ 
lator,  who  has  left  his  imprint  on  nearly  every  great  organic  measure  of  the  past 
decade  as  an  effective  debater,  who  is  always  heard  with  the  profoundest  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  as  a  politician  who  only  wants  the  opportunity  to  show  the  qualities 
of  the  statesman. 

Speaking  of  Lasker,  he  says: 

He  is  a  product  of  the  “  Conflikts-Zeit,”  but  from  1866  to  1878  he  ranked  as  a  tol¬ 
erably  regular,  though  candid  and  discriminating,  supporter  of  Bismarck’s  pol- 
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Icy.  The  constitutional  legislation  of  1867  and  again  of  1871  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  intelligent  and  forcible  advocacy.  *  *  *  The  great  process  of  ju¬ 
dicial  reform  and  consolidation  received  from  him  a  support  which  Bismarck 
hardly  distinguished  from  open  hostility,  but  which  was  indispensable  to  its  tri¬ 
umph.  Even  the  repressive  measures  against  Socialism,  through  deplored,  were 
practically  accepted  by  Lasker. 

But  the  chancellor  is  satisfied  in  the  end  with  nothing  short  of  absolute  and 
unhesitating  obedience.  The  breach  between  him  and  Lasker,  threatened  for 
several  years,  finally  came  in  1878,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Forckenbeck,  it  was 
caused  by  the  fiscal  innovations.  A  brief  explanation  of  this  fatal  controversy 
is  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  actual  relations  of  parties  in  the 
Diet. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  empire,  or  rather  of  the  Zollverein,  which  ante¬ 
dates  the  empire,  was  that  of  free  trade.  It  had,  indeed,  always  had  its  ene¬ 
mies.  Some  were  such  from  conviction,  others  from  interest ;  but  they  were  few 
in  number,  and  without  influence.  The  government,  with  Bismarck  at  its  head, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  dreary  harangues  which  men  like  KardorfF  and.Vam- 
biiler  annually  delivered  on  their  favorite  grievance,  and  up  to  1878  showed  no 
disposition  to  suffer,  much  less  to  propose,  any  change.  But  in  1878  the  chan¬ 
cellor  began  to  waver,  and  after  various  preparatory  hints  and  signs,  actually 
issued  a  protectionist  manifesto,  which  at  once  revolutionized  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs.  Commercial  reasons,  fiscal  reasons,  political  reasons,  were  all  used 
to  justify  the  abandonment  of  free  trade.  German  industry  was  languishing, 
and  needed  the  stimulus  of  favorable  legislation;  the  imperial  treasury  was 
not  sufliciently  independent,  and  ought  to  have  revenues  of  its  own  adequate 
to  its  wants;  the  old  system  was  the  chief  prop  of  state  rights,  and  its  modifica¬ 
tion  would  be  a  great  step  toward  unity  and  strength.  These  arguments  were 
all  specious,  and  some  of  them,  from  one  point  of  view,  not  unsound ;  and  where 
the  argument  failed,  the  prince  threw  his  own  personality  into  the  scale,  and 
eventually  carried  his  point.  Parties  were  variously  distributed  in  regard  to 
the  subject,  but  the  distribution  was  no  obstacle  to  Bismarck’s  plans.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  were  on  the  whole  inclined,  to  protection  for  its  own  sake,  and  ready 
to  accept  it  blindly  for  the  sake  of  its  new  champion.  The  Radicals  were  op¬ 
posed  both  to  the  person  and  the  project  of  the  chancellor.  The  Ultramontanes, 
as  above  said,  were  open  to  what  the  French  call  a  “transaction.”  And  as  for 
the  National  Liberals,  they  were  keenly  anxious  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the 
great  minister,  whom  they  had  supported  for  over  a  decade,  but  they  were  also 
committed,  as  a  party  and  as  individuals,  to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  The  result 
was  easy  to  predict.  A  schism  in  the  party  was  produced,  some  of  them  throw¬ 
ing  aside  their  convictions  out  of  subservience  to  Bismarck,  and  the  others  obey¬ 
ing  their  consciences,  and  going  into  reluctant  opposition.  The  Conservatives, 
the  Ultramontanes,  and  a  few  of  the  National  Liberals  formed  a  majority,  and 
the  work  was  done.  Protection  was  introduced,  Forckenbeck  was  expelled 
from  the  speakership,  and  the  National  Liberal  party  went  to  pieces. 

This  explains  why  Lasker  is  now  found  in  the  opposition,  and  with  him  some 
of  the  best  talent  of  the  party,  among  them  the  gifted  Bamberger. 

With  this  explanation  I  shall  quote  from  adherents  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  parties  to  show  Lasker’s  political  standing  in  Germany; 
and  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  proving  that  by  none  of  the  parties  was 
he  looked  upon  or  treated  as  either  a  strict  opponent  to  the  existing 
government,  or,  much  less,  an  ordinary  agitator,  but  that  all  agree,-  no 
matter  how  much  they  might  have  occasion  to  differ  with  him  politic¬ 
ally,  as  to  his  patriotism  and  true  efforts  to  act  only  for  the  good  of 
the  fatherland. 

We  find  attending  his  funeral  not,  as  seems  to  be  the  general  im¬ 
pression  here,  simply  adherents  of  his  own  immediate  party  friends, 
but,  on  the  contrary.  Conservatives,  Ultramontanes,  the  Liberal  party 
in  all  its  shades,  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  representatives 
of  the  press,  professors  of  the  universities — in  fact,  all  phases  of  German  ^ 
life  and  German  politics  except  those  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
chancellor.  We  find  there  the  president  of  the  Reichstag,  who  is  an 
ultra  Conservative;  we  find  the  vice-president  of  the  same  body,  also 
a  Conservative;  nearly  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  Prussian  Diet  and  the 
president  of  the  imperial  chamber.  In  fact,  most  of  such  as  hold  any 
public  positions  in  either  the  German  or  Prussian  Parliament  assem- 
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bled  with  the  political  friends  of  the  deceased  statesman  to  render  the 
last  honors  to  his  memory. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  absence  of  all  such  officials  as  depend  upon 
the  will  of  the  government  only  appears  the  more  glaring.  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  from  quotations,  from  writers  and  speakers  of  all  polit¬ 
ical  sides,  as  to  the  difference  of  feeling  about  Lasker  in  Germany  before 
and  after  the  funeral. 

Heinrich  Richert,  member  of  the  Reichstag,  says: 

Friends  and  opponents  know  what  services  lie  has  rendered  in  the  most  im- 
piortant  departments  of  our  legislation ;  they  know  that  his  wonderful,  inex¬ 
haustible  ^yorking  power,  his  quick  and  keenly  penetrating  perception,  and  his 
earnest  mind  were,  especially  during  the  great  reformatory  epoch  since  the 
wars  of  1866  and  1870,  the  most  reliable  support  of  all  efforts  in  behalf  of  national 
success  and  liberal  institutions.  He  frequently  characterized  as  the  happiest 
epoch  in  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  labor  they  cost  him,  those  significant  years 
when  the  government  and  the  people’s  representatives  labored  harmoniously 
in  retrieving  the  neglect  of  decenniums. 

Does  this  souud  like  the  comment  of  one  agitator  about  another?  I 
shall  continue  to  read  from  the  same  source  and  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  the  remarks  are  of  a  partisan  nature: 

Whenever  the  idea  of  the  national  state  had  to  be  upheld  in  contrast  to  narrow¬ 
minded  particularism,  \yhenever  it  was  necessary  to  assist  the  demands  of  the 
public  weal  against  selfish  acts,  and  to  cleanse  public  life  of  low  practices,  then 
was  he  ever  found  in  the  front  of  the  fray.  At  this  time  his  influence  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  inconvenient  as  it  may  have  been  to  many,  was  undisputed.  During 
those  laborious  years  Lasker  indulged  in  but  very  little  leisure  and  recreation,  not 
for  the  want  of  their  proper  appreciation,  nor  because  he  would  not  have  under¬ 
stood  how  to  use  time  taken  from  political  work  in  a  more  pleasant  manner.  Few 
understood  how  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art  with  so  much  thorough 
exaltation  as  he.  His  sense  for  the  beautiful,  his  great  respect  for  earnest  re¬ 
search,  caused  him  to  seek  especially  the  society  of  men  of  science  and  of  art. 
Nor  did  he  despise  true  sociability,  and  he  knew  how  to  enliven  conversation 
by  good  humor  and  ready  wit,  until  he  usually  before  any  of  the  others  retired 
to  return  to  his  labors.  To  him  the  doctrines  of  love  of  mankind  and  equal 
rights  for  all  were  no  mere  theories ;  he  substantiated  them  by  his  deeds  in  his 
mode  of  living  and  intercourse.  He  was  not  only  a  reliable  friend  to  his  polit¬ 
ical  associates,  but  held  also  most  pleasant  personal  relations  with  political  op¬ 
ponents.  *  *  *  During  the  conflicts  of  1878  and  the  following  years  Lasker 
stood  in  the  front  rank,  notwithstanding  his  failing  health. 

In  the  positive  creations  also  betook,  as  far  as  his  convictions  would  permit, 
a  most  active  part,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  Only  last  year  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  place  in  the  commission  for  the  sick-fund  law,  despite  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends,  and  laVjored  in  it  for  months,  besides  performing  his  duties  in  the 
sessions  of  the  house.  Lasker’s  eminent  services  in  this  commission  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Keiehstag  met  with  recognition  from  all  sides  of  the  house. 
It  was  the  last  of  his  parliamentary  labors.  It  had  so  completely  exhausted  him 
and  he  showed  such  evidences  of  an  overstrain  of  his  faculties  that  even  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  indulging  for  some  time  in  quiet  retirement. 

You  see  the  spirit  of  all  that  is  said  here  is  in  praise  of  one  who  was 
assumed  to  be  beyond  dispute  a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  his  country, 
under  the  institutions  then  existing.  Albert  Hanel,  Progressist,  with 
whom  Lasker  had  had  many  a  political  tilt,  says  of  him: 

We  most  deeply  mourn  for  the  man — not  because  it  is  the  custom  to  letparty- 
Ism  be  silent  at  the  open  grave,  but  because  the  importance  of  his  life  demands 
it.  He  grew  out  of  narrow  circumstances,  he  lacked  the  backing  which  rank 
and  fortune  afford  ;  he  was  not  favored  by  reason  of  physical  advantages  nor 
through  insinuating  mental  endowments;  he  has  never  sought  nor  found  the 
favors  of  the  governing  powers.  Through  never-tiring  energy,  incessant  indus¬ 
try,  through  a  character  trained  to  morality,  and  relying  only  upon  his  own 
powers  and  his  own  courage,  he  succeeded  in  securing  for  himself  a  foremost 
place  in  the  parliament  of  Germany,  in  directing  party  life  in  a  decisive  manne^ 
and  in  exerting  an  important  influence  on  the  government  and  the  course  and 
character  of  legislation.  That  is  merit,  independent  of  the  estimate  to  be  placed 
on  the  results  of  each  of  his  actions.  For  it  is  a  blessing  to  every  people  to  find 
animating  examples  of  what  the  will  and  effort  of  one  inan  may  accomplish,  to 
be  possessed  of  conciliating  evidences  that  the  distinctions  in  the  outer  condi- 
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tions  of  life  are  not  insurmountable.  Among  the  self-made  men  of  Germany 
Lasker  will  always  be  named  first,  and  with  reverence. 

Rudolph  Gneist,  a  National  Liberal  of  Bismarck  proclivities,  and  one 
of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Reichstag,  says: 

Ever  filled  with  warmest  love  for  fatherland,  ever  spurred  to  strive  for  the 
highest  moral  ideal  of  the  state,  ever  honestly  working  for  the  realization  of 
his  ideal  on  the  basis  of  existing  conditions,  Eduard  Lasker  will  not  only  live 
in  the  memory  of  his  friends — his  name  will  ever  be  mentioned  among  the  most 
honorable  and  most  unselfish,  who,  during  a  happy  epoch,  labored  most  pro¬ 
ductively.  I  know  that  I  may  pronounce  this  grateful  acknowledgment  in  be¬ 
half  of  all  my  political  friends. 

Is  such  tribute  usually  paid  to  a  partisan  or  an  agitator  by  one  op¬ 
posed  to  him  politically  during  life  ? 

Hear  Ludwig  Baumbach,  one  of  Germany’s  greatest  men: 

It  was  a  horror  to  our  friends  to  seethe  German  Reichstag  desecrated  by  hag¬ 
gling  and  chafing  over  import  duties  on  grain  and  iron.  Many  a  one,  proud  of 
his  Christianity,  could  have  learned  much  from  this  Jew,  especially  that  human¬ 
ity  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  Christianity. 

I  remember  that  Dr.  Windthorst,  who  always  cherished  kindly  feelings  for 
Lasker,  although  his  opponent,  said  to  me  once,  “Lasker  has  for  years  done 
fully  one-half  of  the  parliamentary  work.” 

Lasker  was  a  thorough  national  mail.  He  himself  has  told  me  that  in  his 
earliest  youth,  when  among  the  poor,  maltreated  Jews  in  the  province  of  Posen, 
where  he  grew  up,  they  were  imbued  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  Prussian 
monarchy  and  Hohenzollerns,  and  how  that  respect  had  been  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  mind. 

Speaking  of  the  influence  which  the  enactment  of  the  criminal  code 
(which  was  mainly  Lasker’s  work)  might  have  on  the  Liberal  party, 
Baumbach  says: 

At  that  time  the  life  of  the  party  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  and  then  it  was  that 
Lasker  said  to  me :  “A  party  is  a  self-purpose ;  even  if  the  National  Liberal  party 
is  wrecked,  the  German  nation  has  its  criminal  law.” 

Our  deceased  friend  had,  during  that  time,  been  frequently  reproached  with 
having  indorsed  Prince  Bismarck’s  policy  altogether  too  readily,  while  others 
criticised  the  severity  with  which  he  not  unfrequently  opposed  the  chancellor. 
He  himself  said  once,  in  the  Reichstag,  after  all  intercourse  between  them  had 
ceased : 

“  I  can  say  for  myself,  and  the  country  knows  it  to  be  true,  that  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  chancellor  through  many  years  in  a  spirit  that  has  not  been  excelled 
by  any  one  in  this  house,  whether  with  as  much  ability  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  was  not  his  opponent  when  he  followed  the  policy  which. he  repu¬ 
diates  to-day.  I  am  naturally  his  opponent  since  he  walked  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  Of  course,  I  have  always  rendered  my  assistance  with  the  perfect  inde¬ 
pendence  of  my  own  opinion.  If  that  alone  suffices  to  make  me  his  opponent, 
then  certainly  I  have  been  his  adversary  of  old.” 

As  is  well  known,  the  chancellor  answered  thereto  that  he  was  forced  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  illusions  with  rough  hands. 

“  The  representative,”  said  Prince  Bismarck,  “is  perhaps  so  organized  in  mind 
that  he  considers  as  a  kindness  what  the  recipient  considers — I  will  not  say  a 
grievance,  but  as  an  act  of  opposition.  I  have  felt  hiseflbrts  from  the  beginning 
to  be,  though  not  in  principle,  yet  in  fact,  opposed  to  me  and  my  plans.  Before 
some  amendments  of  Lasker  were  agreed  to  I  had  little  hope  of  support,  and 
these  amendments  frequently  crossed  my  tendencies  severely.  I  feel  that  I 
owe  no  thanks  for  any  support  rendered  me  by  him.” 

In  Lasker’s  celebrated  speech  against  the  excesses  in  the  matter  of 
charging  railroad  companies,  he  said: 

During  my  whole  life  I  have  taken  pains  that  every  step  of  mine  in  pecuniary 
matters  can  bear  public  scrutiny ;  that  I  refused  everything  which  was  not  only 
in  direct  contradiction  but  even  in  competition  with  my  public  acts. 

Only  a  man  so  irreproachable  as  Lasker  could  attack  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  and  prominent  men  at  the  time,  when  stock  swindling  flourished 
most,  as  he  did  in  his  speech  of  February  7,  1873.  Wherever  Lasker 
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found  wrongdoing,  his  character  ceased  to  be  mild.  Said  he  in  his  mem¬ 
orable  speech — 

I  have  received  letters  threatening  to  publish  names  which  belong  to  my 
political  friends,  which  would  make  the  scandal  as  far-reaching  as  possible— if 
one,  all  should  fall.  Gentlemen,  I  have  derided  those  threats.  Whoever  has  a 
clear  conscience  need  not  care  for  such  things,  and,  God  forbid  it !  if  men  who  do 
not  deserv’^e  to  be  here  have  sneaked  into  the  ranks  of  honest  men,  then  cast 
them  out !  Good  society  discards  them ;  they  are  forgotten  and  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  stands  unimpaired.  But  as  long  as  such  men  remain  in  honorable 
society  as  secret  poison,  they  will  corrupt;  therefore,  out  with  them. 

And  yet  the  close  of  this  life  filled  with  conflicts  and  difficulties  was 
rounded  off  beautifully.  Joyfully  was  he  affected  by  the  homage  paid 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

Baumbach  continues: 

“I  find,”  wrote  the  dear  friend  to  me  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  “what  I  have 
sought — grand,  encouraging,  and  refreshing  impressions.  I  count  the  voyage 
to  America  among  the  happiest  performances  of  my  life.  It  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  how  in  the  life  of  the  far  east,  the  whole  we.st,  as  well  as 
the  south  of  that  great  country,  the  same  views  prevail,  and  how  identically  the 
affairs  of  state  are  being  performed  in  the  widely  different  portions  of  the  great 
continent.  Public  opinion  and  national  pride  are  so  universal  that  we  can  only 
wish  Germany  may  have  an  equally  powerful  national  feeling  and  a  like  pride 
of  union  and  an  equal  unity  of  interest.” 

And  this  from  a  member  of  his  own  party.  Does  he  boast  of  his  col¬ 
league  as  one  who  had  attempted  to  destroy  the  institutions  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  one  who  had  succeeded  in  his  opposition  to  the  existing  gov¬ 
ernment  ?  Or  does  he  speak  of  him  as  one  who,  whether  co-operating 
with  or  opposing  the  chancellor,  was  guided  only  by  one  idea,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state?  Does  he  not  tell  you,  in  Lasker’s  own  words,  that 
party  was  considered  by  him  but  the  means,  the  good  of  the  whole 
country  the  object,  in  all  his  political  efforts  ?  In  quoting  to  you  what 
was  said  by  Baumberger  (unquestionably  the  first  German  orator  of  our 
day)  after  the  funeral,  I  wish  you  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  effect 
that  this  jealous  abstinence  of  all  government  officials  from  the  funeral 
of  this  man,  whose  memory  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  dear 
to  the  whole  country,  naturally  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  German 
people. 

Says  Baumberger : 

.  Such  a  panorama  has  passed  before  us  this  morning,  a  picture  grander  in 
merit  than  anything  my  words  can  describe — the  picture  of  a  great  community, 
a  great  political  association,  an  escort  representing  the  noblest  elements  of  the 
whole  of  Germany,  who  followed  the  cortege  devoutly  and  collected  piously 
around  the  catafalque,  plainly,  without  ostentation,  as  was  befitting  the  man,  and 
especially  without  that  otlicial  pomp  to  which  he  ever  remained  a  stranger,  and 
which  we  have  not  missed  to-day.  Although  it  did  not  follow  his  coflin,_it  was 
no  part  of  him  who  was  a  Avhole  citizen,  a  self-reliant  man,  wholly  a  legislator, 
who  needed  no  other  support  but  that  of  the  rights  which  he  represented.  May 
I  be  capable  of  portraying  a  man  who  understood  how  to  bind  so  many  hearts 
to  himself.  .  . 

Wherever  grand  results  for  the  common  good  have  been  achieved  in  Germany 
during  nearly  two  decenniums,  there  the  name  of  Lasker  shone  in  the  front 
rank,  there  his  co-operation  was  always  invited.  That  inspiration  which  led 
the  peopleto  grand  achievements  was  partly  hiswork,and  that  harvest  of  grand 
deeds  which  took  substantial  form  in  German  national  life  bears,  more  than 
that  of  any  other,  the  marks  of  the  master  hand  of  this  great  political  artist, 
who  was  our  dear  friend.  He  it  was  who  labored  more  incessantly,  more  di¬ 
versely,  than  any  of  his  associates  in  the  very  front  of  political  activity. 

Death  is  a  great  master;  in  destroying  mortal  life  he  also  elevates  itaboye  the 
oppressiv'eness  of  temporal  barriers  in  which  it  moves.  He  portrays  it  as  a 
whole  before  the  vision  of  the  survivor  in  one  moment.  And  this  master  work 
death  performed  when  the  message  came  from  beyond  the  ocean,  Lasker  is 
dead  !  In  the  same  moment  broke  the  cloud  that  had  obscured  the  name  of 
Lasker  to  some  classes  of  the  people.  And  as  the  wailing  call  and  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  admiration  from  across  the  seas  was  heard,  so  per\'aded  the  wails  of 
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sympathy,  of  gratitude,  of  mourning  for  Lasker  throughout  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west.  And  well  may  we  say  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  death  alone  has  re-established  that  justice  which  for  a  time  seemed  to 
be  denied  to  him. 

Men  who  honor  Germany  without  distinction  of  party,  who  love  Germany, 
who  are  filled  with  the  kindest  wishes  for  Germany,  and  know  it  well  from 
personal  observations,  men  like  Carl  Schurz  and  Andrew  White,  the  latter,  who 
as  minister  of  the  United  States  lived  in  Berlin  for  years,  and  as  a  scholar  as  well 
as  a  statesman  learned  to  appreciate  Germany — such  men  have  borne  witness 
of  Lasker’s  universal  fame;  and  the  Congress  of  American  Representatives — to 
whom,  as  1  believe,  Germany’s  liberal-minded  men  may  express  their  grateful 
thanks  in  my  voice — that  Congress  has  shown  us  by  the  honorable  vote  for  the 
memory  of  our  friend  how  not  only  the  world  separated  by  space,  but  also  that 
separated  by  time — posterity — will  judge  him. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  How  could  we,  when  we  contemplate  the 
works  of  the  man — I  mean  his  influence  on  his  fellow-citizens — how  could  we  ex- 

f>lain  them  except  by  the  fact  that  also  he  understood  to  speak  and  act  from  the 
nnermost  and  best  part  of  the  nation.  Oh,  he  was  not  armed  with  the  wiles  of 
the  misleader  of  the  people.  Nobody  could  have  been  less  a  demagogue ;  no 
one  was  less  affected  by  the  wild  element  that  carries  away  the  passions  of  an 
easily  moved  populace  by  the  delusions  of  oratory.  What  he  did  have,  what 
won  him  hearts,  what  made  his  word  to  be  more  important  than  that  of  thou¬ 
sands,  was  the  fact  that  he  spoke  from  out  of  the  inwardness  of  a  whole  people. 
This  made  him  poAverful,  and  there  is  no  other  real  power  of  speech  but  this. 
An  orator  may  please,  but  he  Avho  for  more  than  a  decennium  forms  the  thoughts, 
resolutions,  and  views  of  his  fellow-citizens  does  only  succeed  by  being  one  of 
them,  by  having  read  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  souls,  and,  knowing,  to 
clothe  in  words  the  uninterpreted  thoughts  floating  through  their  minds.  That 
was  his  art,  his  secret.  Not  he,  the  German  nation,  has  for  more  than  ten  years 
spoken  through  his  mouth. 

And  now  I  ask  what  was  the  true  work  of  this  battler,  this  man  who  made 
himself  so  prominent  in  the  state  and  among  the  people?  I  Avould  not  like  to 
say  that  he  was  really  Avhat  is  called  a  man  of  liberty,  nor  that  the  phrase  “  the 
man  of  the  people”  covers  and  exhausts  the  meaning.  Certainly  a  good  and 
liberal  portion  of  both  was  in  him,  but  were  I  asked  to  picture  in  a  single  word 
the  man,  the  flame  that  burned  most  strongly  within  him,  and  was  the  spiritus 
rector  of  all  his  thoughts  and  deeds,  then  would  I  say  “  He  was  a  man  of  right- 
right  and  justice !  ”  Right  and  justice  was  the  God  that  dwelt  within  his  soul ; 
that  explains  all  his  thoughts  and  works.  I  myself  found  during  the  last  days, 
among  the  notes  I  searched  to  again  familiarize  myself  with  his  fruitful  course 
of  life,  the  first  traces  of  his  appearance  in  public,  and  I  found  them  in  an  act 
vindicating  right  and  justice. 

A  Liberal  candidate  for  Parliament  was  to  be  nominated  for  a  Berlin  district 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865.  A  state’s  attorney  named  Schwarck  had 
been  proposed.  There  arose  in  the  meeting  an  unknoAvn,  insignificant-looking 
man  and  opposed  his  nomination.  He  called  attention  to  the  singular  rdle 
played  bj-^  the  candidate  in  the  Stieber  trial.  He  challenged  him  before  the 
meeting.  He  cross-examined  him  Avith  all  the  acuteness  and  agility  of  his  legal 
ability,  and  the  result  Avas  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  votes  Avere  cast  for 
this  candidate,  Avho  had  come  strongly  before  the  meeting.  It  Avas  a  first  act 
In  expiation  of  public  justice  that  ushered  our  friend  into  public  life,  and  to  this 
calling  he  remained  true  to  the  end.  *  *  *  Altogether  he  AA'as  perhaps  of  all 
others  Avhom  the  newest  time  had  estranged  from  the  poAverful  statesman  who 
shapes  the  destinies  of  Germany  the  man  A\dio  most  sympathized  Avith  certain 
leading  features  of  his  ncAvest  policy.  It  was  he  who  had  assisted  him,  enabling 
him  to  carry  out  his  internal  policy.  Without  Lasker  the  acquisition  of  the 
railAvays  by  the  state  Avould  not  have  been  accomplished.  It  Avas  his  influence 
which  had  prepared  his  party  in  the  house  of  representatiA’es  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  railroads  by  the  state;  and  as  we  knoAv  ingratitude  to  be  the  reAvard  in 

Eublic  life,  especially  Avhen  one  is  associated  with  the  great  of  the  Avorld,  so  he 
as  never  receiA’^ed  thanks  for  his  great  assistance. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ^ 

When,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  miraculous  accident,  we  haA'e  not  seen  a  single 
representative  of  the  poAver  of  the  state  at  the  bier  of  Lasker,  if  it  Avas  not 
mere  accident  but  perhaps  a  proAudential  occurrence,  then  it  must  have  been 
because  this  Providence  reasoned  :  The  spirit  of  Lasker  is  so  dangerous  tome 
that  even  in  his  death  I  dare  not  honor  him  by  apparently  approaching  him. 
Really,  my  friends,  I  Avill  not  say  no  more  beautiful,  but  certainly  no  more  grated 
ful  or  characteristic,  homage  to  the  poAver  of  Lasker’s  mind  could  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  than  by  that  absence  Avhich  shone  among  us  as  Ave  buried  him;  for  it 
shows  us  what  AA'e  possessed  in  him.  It  proves  to  us  that  it  is  found  necessary 
to  further  combat  the  ideas,  the  aims,  the  mind,  that  lived  within  him,  because 
the  dead  Lasker  li\’es  on  still  and  leads  us  further  as  a  liA'ing  man.  He  was  the 
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man  of  the  people,  who  asks  nothing  of  the  official  state,  no  recognition,  no 
homage.  And  if  he  was  such,  he  was  it  by  reason  of  deeds  inconii>arab!e  in 
greatness  and  in  numbers. 

******* 

Nor  was  he  an  Utopian,  except  perhaps,  in  one  respect,  his  works  of  charily. 
One  frequently  hears  of  some  one  living  in  great  luxury;  where  does  he  take 
the  means  f«)r  such  extravagance?  That  could  of  course  not  apply  to  Lasker, 
but  I,  who  have  had  an  insight  into  his  circumstances,  have  sometimes  asked 
where  does  he  take  the  means  for  all  his  charities? 

So  has  he  risen  by  work,  and  finally  just  by  rendering  the  Government  of  the 
German  Empire  a  valuable  service  (for  which  alone  it  should  have  been  grate¬ 
ful  to  him).  He  ^yorked  himself  sick  on  that  law  which  has  emanated  from  the 
sick-fund  bill.  His  alone  is  the  merit,  if  it  be  one,  of  having  made  it.  It  was 
introduced  mixed  up  with  the  accident-insurance  law,  which  is  destined  to  oc¬ 
cupy  us  in  the  future.  On  one  of  those  days  I  promenaded  with  Lasker,  and  1 
casually  remarked,  without  attaching  any  importance  to  it,  and  perhaps  I  am 
yet  sorry  for  it  to  this  day,  in  the  course  of  conversation:  “  Some  part  of  this 
law  might  possibly  be  saved  if  the  sick-fund  was  pared  otf.”  He  immediately 
took  up  this  thought,  went  home  and  worked  it  out,  and  the  passage  of  the  law 
w’as  only  due  to  his  gigantic  efiorts  in  the  committee.  The  la.st  speech  which 
he  made  to  us  (his  mind  was  still  fresh  and  clear — crippled  were  only  his  wings) 
was  made  in  behalf  of  this  law.  With  it  expired  the  remnant  of  his  poAver. 

******* 

Yes,  honored  a\idience,  Avhen  I  recall  those  times,  when  I  remember  how, 
Avhen  a  law  was  in  course  of  preparation,  ministers  and  counselors  of  .state  list¬ 
ened  eagerly  to  Lasker’s  Avoids — hoAV  AveU  then  they  kneAv  that  the  fate  of  the 
law  depended  upon  his  decision,  and  that  mini.ster  of  shite  remarked  to  his  sec¬ 
retary  :  “  Lasker  has  spoken  approA’ingly,  I  am  noAV  Avell  safe,”  and  I  could  re¬ 
cite  more  such  remarks.  1  haA^e  Avitnessed  that  a  high  official  of  .state,  Avho  to¬ 
day  also  has  demon.strated  the  independence  of  his  opinion  by  his  absence,  said 
upon  his  promotion  into  a  higher  ollice  to  Lasker,  “  I  hope  that  you  will  render 
me  the  same  assistance  in  my  ncAv  office  as  you  have  done  In  my  former.”  They 
went  to  him,  mounting  the  tliree  flights  of  stairs.  He  never  went  to  one  of  them 
to  ask  anything. 

Much  that  has  T)een  said  since  this  resolution  was  adopted  has  not 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  nian  Avho,  not  satislied  with  auto¬ 
cratically  dictating  to  his  own  people,  not  .satisfied  to  reduce  the  min¬ 
isters  of  his  state  to  the  position  of  mere  clerks,  not  .satisfied  with 
attempting  to  degrade  the  parliament  of  his  own  country",  undertakes 
to  seize  Avhat  appears  to  him  an  acceptable  opportunity  to  disgrace  a 
foreign  minister  before  his  own  government  because,  fonsooth,  he  acts 
Avith  a  Aiew'  only  of  executing  Avith  dignity  and  .spirit  the  duties  he 
ow’es  that  government.  He  also  undertakes  to  cast  contempt  upon 
the  Congress  of  another  most  friendly  nation  because  it  did  not  foresee 
that  its  expressions  of  .sympathy  for  one  they  knew  was  considered  a 
patriot  in  his  OAvn  country  and  a  supporter  of  univer.sal  brotherhood 
throughout  the  world  Avould  arouse  his  displeasure. 

The  theory  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  attempted  to  ascribe  to  this 
mere  act  of  courtesy,  this  simple  display  of  good-Avill,  that  the  piissing 
of  this  resolution  aimed  at  interference  of  one  country  Avith  the  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  of  another,  has  found  favor  with  a  few,  but  thank  God  only  a 
few  people  in  this  country.  That  Lasker  was  not,  by  his  labors  nor  by 
-any  quality  that  we  knoAV  of  concerning  him,  entitled  to  such  respect, 
has  also  (like  every  other  theory  that  is  advanced  when  a  dispute  arises 
about  any  important  matter)  some  supporters.  I  think  that  without 
any  comment  of  mine,  eA’en  tho.se  wdiohaA’c  had  the  least  opportunity  to 
know  the  man  for  all  his  worth  will  feel  convinced  after  the  quotations 
from  the  leaders  of  German  opinion  and  from  the  German  press  that 
the  one  theory  has  as  little  foundation  as  the  other. 

We  find  all  of  the  expressions  about  Lasker  after  his  death,  whether 
they  come  from  one  party  or  another,  agreeing  alike  in  the  fact  that  he 
■was  a  man  foremost  among  the  patriots  of  his  country;  that  he  was  a 
philanthropist,  that  justice  was  the  main  composition  of  his  nature. 
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And  we  find  further  that  his  people  consider  him  as  part  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  and,  as  Ban mberger  says,  of  their  best  history.  Is  it  presumption 
on  the  part  of  a  friendly  nation  then  to  express  their  feelings  of  condo¬ 
lence  to  a  representative  man  of  another  friendly  nation  upon  the  tragic 
end  of  such  representative,  when  this  end  takes  place  upon  the  shores 
of  the  nation  expressing  this  condolence?  Or  is  such  a  man  as  we  find 
Lasker  to  be,  from  all  sources  of  information  which  are  accessible  to  us, 
to  be  considered  of  too  little  importance  for  such  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  ?  If  for  argument  sake  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  man,  where  is  the  injury  to  the  prince  chancellor  or  his 
government,  or  the  German  people,  in  these  expressions  of  sympathy? 
Is  it  usual  among  either  individuals  or  nations,  when  supposed  to  hold 
friendly  relations  with  each  other,  to  seek  unfriendly  motives  in  friendly 
expressions?  I  should  think  not.  Nay,  gentlemen,  this  is,  as  I  started 
out  to  show,  an  intentional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  German  chancellor 
to  make  good  his  own  mistake  by  putting  those  into  a  ridiculous  atti¬ 
tude  who  attempted  to  honor  Lasker’s  memory.  In  his  efforts  so  to  do 
he  forgets  every  consideration  due  the  American  people,  and  casts  this 
insult  at  them,  depending  on  his  undisputed  skill  of  diplomacy  to  pacify 
us  if  we  should  take  any  exception  to  his  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  learn  for  the  first  time  that  no  opinion  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  the  Reichstag  unless,  in  the  reported  language  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  empire,  it  be  his  ‘  ‘  own.  ’  ’  If  Prince  Bismarck  is  correctly 
reported,  then,  sir,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  he  and  not  this 
House  is  the  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  bereavement  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Herr  Lasker.  In  Prince  Bismarck’s  opinion  he  himself  is  the 
government  and  Herr  Lasker  was  his  enemy.  If  this  is  the  correct 
view  of  the  case,  if  the  people  of  Germany  have  no  existence  to  the  out¬ 
side  world  except  as  an  appanage  of  the  chancellor,  then  I  admit  that  a 
mistake  was  made  in  tendering  our  sympathy  to  a  personage  who  so 
little  appreciated  our  good-will.  We  might  now,  without  lowering  our 
dignity,  retract  the  resolution  had  not  it  been  so  brusquely  returned  to 
us.  It  is  a  custom  as  old  as  civilization  for  friendly  nations  as  well  as 
men  to  express  toward  each  other  sympathy  on  occasions  of  great  be¬ 
reavements.  Such  expressions  are  customary  on  the  death  of  great  men. 
Following  this  gentle  custom,  w^e  tendered  to  Germany,  not  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  our  condolences  on  the  death  of  Lasker. 

In  face  of  that  brusqueness  we  can  not  retract  the  tender  of  our 
sympathy  w  ith  Germany,  and  we  can  not  condescend  to  explain  to  the 
rude  chancellor  that  no  offense  was  intended  toward  himself  or  the  Em¬ 
peror,  or  reflection  intended  on  his  or  their  policy  of  government. 

In  the  light  of  international  precedent  no  fair  construction  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  would  show  any  such  intention  on  our  part. 

So  long  as  friendly  relations  are  maintained  between  nations  it  should 
require  very  clear  and  unmistakable  language  of  the  one  to  the  other 
to  justify  a  construction  showing  hostile  reflection  on  the  policy  of 
either  government  in  respect  to  its  internal  affairs. 

When  in  this  House  a  few  years  ago  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  in  Congress  assembled,  adjourned  to'receive  and  hear  an  address 
from  Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  who  was  then,  as  he  still  is,  the  brill¬ 
iant  leader  of  a  small  but  most  able  body  of  representatives  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament,  the  Irish  National  party,  do  you  suppose  for  a  moment, 
sir,  that  in  extending  that  courtesy  a  partisan  attitude  was  taken  by  the 
House  in  respect  to  the  land-league  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  that  any 
reflection  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  was  intended? 
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If  at  that  time  JNIr.  Parnell  had  died  here — long  may  he  live ! — think 
you,  sir,  that  a  resolution  similar  to  that  passed  on  the  death  of  Lasker 
would  have  been  any  more  objectionable  to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  the  re¬ 
ception  extended  to  his  parliamentary  opponent,  or  that  the  great  prime 
minister  of  England  would  have  considered  himself  degraded  to  the 
position  of  a  “postman  ”  for  his  enemies,  had  our  minister  asked  him 
to  forward  the  resolution  to  the  House  of  Parliament  ?  The  great  Irish 
patriot  and  agitator,  O’Connell,  has  often  been  eulogized  in  this  House. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  any  resolutions  were  passed  by  either  House 
of  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  his  death;  but  if  there  were,  I  am  sure 
they  must  have  been  laudatory  of  his  patriotic  life  and  work  and  inof¬ 
fensive  toward  the  British  Government.  Death  strikes  down  all  partisan 
feeling.  The  noble  aspirations  of  the  departed  soul,  even  when  uncon¬ 
genial  with  our  own,  are  remembered  with  admiration. 

Wlien  we  passed  the  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  we  were  under  the  reasonable  impression  that  their  parliament 
was  a  free  body.  We  knew  that,  like  all  representative  legislatures  or 
councils,  it  contained  delegates  of  opposite  parties.  But  if  such  parties 
presented  themselves  to  our  minds  we  would  have  ignored  their  divis¬ 
ions,  under  the  assumption  that  each  was  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  German  people  according  to  its  best  judg¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  to  be  admitted,  and  no  action  ought  now  be  taken  that  would 
afford  grounds  for  the  supposition,  that  this  popular  branch  of  the 
American  Congress  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  international  courtesy 
as  to  assume  a  partisan  attitude  in  respect  to  any  element  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament. 

In  assuming  that  we  took  such  an  attitude  Prince  Bismarck  jumped 
at  a  most  erroneous  conclusion.  He  made  a  serious  mistake  in  refusing 
passage  to  our  resolution,  and  was  guilty  of  a  gross  rudeness  in  return¬ 
ing  it  to  our  Government  without  being  certain  as  to  our  intentions  in 
passing  it. 

If  the  rudeness  was  with  the  intent  to  offer  insult — let  us  have  even 
but  the  smallest  grounds  for  such  a  belief,  and  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
demand  an  apology  for  the  insult.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
will  hold  us  to  a  strict  accountability  in  this  matter.  In  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  the  House  is  either  unnecessary  or 
worse.  I  would  have  something  more  vigorous  or  else  silence.  Our 
first  resolution  was  simply  eulogistic  and  sympathetic;  it  requires 
neither  retraction,  explanation,  nor  apology.  It  was  a  cu.stomary  act 
among  nations,  and  no  better  occasion  or  more  worthy  ever  arose  in  our 
national  existence  than  that  which  inspired  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  goes  deeper  than  appears  on  the  surfiice. 
Nothing  impressed  me  more  thoroughly  during  a  late  visit  abroad  than 
the  undoubted  and  unquestionable  progress  of  liberal  opinions  and  free 
institutions  on  the  Continent,  and  the  persistent  resistance  thereto  by 
certain  surviving  royal  families,  of  whom  the  German  chancellor  is  the 
chief  representative  and  spokesman.  These  people  believe  in  the  “di¬ 
vine  right  of  kings.”  Even  so  kind  and  good  a  lady  as  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria  speaks  with  pride  (in  her  recent  memoirs)  of  having  “  Stuart  blood” 
in  her  veins.  When  the  Emperor  William,  himself,  one  of  the  very 
best  of  men,  spoke  at  the  unveiling  of  the  national  monument,  dedi¬ 
cated  last  summer  to  the  soldiers  of  Germany,  he  said:  “  The  Germans 
were  led  by  their  princes.  ’  ’  At  his  coronation  in  Moscow  last  summer, 
the  present  Czar  of  Russia,  elated  by  the  incense  offered  to  him  as  a 
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representative  of  Heaven,  renewed  the  idea  of  the  superiority  in  per¬ 
sonal  attributes  of  royalty,  and  in  all  orders  and  newspapers  influenced 
by  this  despotic  caste  France  is  invariably  spoken  of  as  “isolated.’^ 
Why  ?  Because  she  has  dared  to  become  a  republic.  Because  under 
free  institutions  she  has  dared  to  improve,  and  is  day  after  day  attest¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  a  great  nation,  under  positive  free  government,  of 
achieving  unexceptionable  prosperity,  and  tliat  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  “divine  right  or  interposition”  save  that  which  comes  from  the 
great  Ruler  in  the  heavens  above. 

Apropos  of  this  statement,  I  cite  an  instance  where  this  audacious 
and  autocratic  prince  deliberately  brought  about,  b}”"  the  use  of  one  of 
his  so-called  expert  diplomatic  eflbrts,  a  bitter  antagonism  between  two 
countries  that  were  enjoying  the  warmest  relations  of  friendship.  Al- 
phonso  of  Spain,  a  young,  gallant  man,  intending  a  visit  of  acquiescence 
in  and  admiration  for  the  Republic  of  France,  wherein  he  had  received 
sanctuary  during  the  expulsion  of  himself  and  family  from  his  own 
country,  and  where  he  was  awaited  by  that  kind-hearted  and  generous 
people  with  enthusiasm,  was  made  the  catspaw  for  an  unprovoked  in¬ 
sult  to  that  nation.  The  purpose  of  the  wily  chancellor  was  to  alienate 
public  sentiment  from  them  by  inciting  them  to  incivility  to  a  guest  of 
their  nation,  and  to  show  further  that  a  republic  was  a  spiritless  gov¬ 
ernment  which  could  not  resent  an  affront  to  its  dignity. 

The  very  same  purpose  actuates  Bismarck  in  the  return  of  these  res¬ 
olutions  to  this  Government. 

Liberal  ideas  are  growing  too  strong  in  Germany.  The  Republic  of 
the  United  States  is  a  constant  argument  in  favor  of  those  ideas.  The 
chancellor  proposes  to  show  his  people  that  he  can  treat  our  Republic 
with  supreme  contempt ! 

We  are  strong  enough,  some  say,  not  to  care.  Yes;  but  have  we  a 
right  to  set  back  the  growing  hope  of  mankind,  who  look  to  us  as  the 
,  examplar  of  successful  free  government  ? 

Prince  Bismarck  has  undertaken  to  say  that  he  will  not  give  these 
resolutions  to  the  Emperor  or  to  the  representative  body  of  the  em¬ 
pire  to  which  they  were  addressed.  Why?  Because  they  commend 
freedom,  and  he  believes  in  absolutism.  By  what  right  then  does  he, 
an  inferior  by  his  own  argument,  suppress  and  return  them?  We  can 
receive  a  reply  only  from  the  head  of  the  state,  and  in  a  republic  we 
can  not  recognize  the  right  of  any  one  citizen  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
authority  of  the  people.  He  is  not  the  chief  executive  of  Germany;  he 
is  not  the  Reichstag ! 

These  resolutions  were  a  national  communication,  and  ought  to  have 
an  answer  from  a  nation — not  a  single  individual  of  that  nation.  If, 
then,  Prince  Bismarck,  by  his  own  argument,  be  but  a  lackey  of  an 
absolute  throne,  we  should  demand  that  the  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  him  to  that  throne.  If  there  be  indeed  a  people  and  a  government 
in  Germany,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  should  insist  that  a 
communication  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  Germany,  shall  be  delivered  to  that  government. 

I  will  read  an  eminent  authority  on  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of 
ministers  of  state.  Vattel,  in  his  Law  of  Nations,  says: 

When  a  nation  chooses  a  conductor  it  is  not  with  a  view  that  he  should  de¬ 
liver  up  his  charge  into  other  hands.  Ministers  ought  only  to  be  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  prince ;  he  ought  constantly  to  direct  them,  and  continually 
endeavor  to  know  whether  they  act  according  to  his  intentions.  If  the  imbecil¬ 
ity  of  age  or  any  infirmity  render  him  incapable  of  governing,  a  regent  ought 
to  be  nominated,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state ;  but  when  once  the  sover- 
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eign  is  capable  of  holding  the  reins  let  him  insist  on  being  served,  but  never 
suffer  himself  to  be  superseded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  little  incident  of  a  not  uneventful  life  I  treasure 
above  all  others.  Over  one  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of 
this  Government  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  French  Eepublic  on  a  journey  to  the  inauguration 
ot  a  statue  erected  to  one  whose  youthful  mind  had  been  insi)ired  and 
wrought  up  to  enthusiasm  by  that  heroic  struggle  of  our  forefathers 
against  tyranny  and  oppression.  That  man  was  La  Fayette.  Another 
hundred  years  w’ould  have  elapsed,  in  my  humble  belief,  before  this 
tribute  had  been  rendered  him  from  the  nation  in  which  he  w'as  born 
and  to  whose  greatness  and  honor  he  had  contributed  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  had  France  been  under  the  control  of  a  monarchical  or  imperial 
government. 

I  hope,  ISIr.  Speaker,  ere  I  die  that  I  will  have  the  proud  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  going  wdth  another  American  minister  upon  a  similar 
mission;  and  near  to  that  grand  statue  lately  erected  upon  the  banks 
of  the  noble  Rhine,  which  represents  the  grandeur  of  the  United  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation,  I  hope  to  see  one  rearing  its  proud  front  to  heaven, 
w  ith  no  insignia  of  crowm  or  scepter,  no  gaudy  semblance  or  reminder 
of  bloody  w  ars,  but  like  the  civic  hero  whose  memory  it  w  ill  commemo¬ 
rate,  plain,  unostentatious,  and  grand  in  its  chasteness  and  simplicity, 
with  the  legend  inscribed  upon  its  base,  “Eduard  Lasker,  the  friend 
of  law  and  constitutional  liberty.  ’  ’ 


ADDENDA. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  January  9, 1884.] 

Mr.  Ochiltree.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for  present  considera¬ 
tion  the  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  .‘Speaker.  The  resolution  will  be  read,  after  which  there  will  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

“  Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
inent  German  statesman,  Eduard  Lasker. 

“That  his  loss  is  not  alone  to  be  mourned  by  the  people  of  his  native  land, 
where  his  firm  and  constant  exposition  of  and  devotion  to  free  and  liberal  ideas 
have  materially  advanced  the  social,  political,  and  economic  condition  of  those 
peoples,  but  by  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

“  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
as  well  as  to  the  minister  of  the  United  Slates  resident  at  the  capital  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  to  be  by  him  communicated  through  the  legitimate  channel  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  legislative  body  of  which  he  was  a  member.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  considered  and  adopted. 


[From  the  Berliner  Boersen  Courier  (Progressist),  January  7,  1884.] 

During  twm  decenniums  stood  the  man  who  has  noAv  closed  his  eyes  for  the  ever¬ 
lasting  sleep  in  the  very  midst  of  the  political  life  of  our  fatherland,  which  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  has  undergone  the  most  far-reaching,  most  powerful  changes ; 
his  w’hole  soul,  all  his  aims  belonged  to  the  political  development  of  Prussia  and 
Germany.  He  devoted  all  his  strength  and  power  to  it,  and  he  did  it  with  such 
entirety,  such  devotion,  and  unselfishness  as  none  other  beside  him. 

Whatever  attacks  may  have  been  made  upon  him  during  party  strife,  the  tire¬ 
less  zeal,  the  personal  disinterestedness  of  the  man  compelled  recognition  even 
from  his  enemies,  and  not  the  slightest  stain  has  ever  rested  upon  this  pure 
character.  His  personal  affairs  prove  his  whole  life  and  all  his  endeavors  were 
devoted  to  the  public  interests  only.  Lasker  renaained  unmarried ;  his  time,  his 
inclinations,  his  whole  soul  belonged  to  publie  life,  to  his  political  efforts. 
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[From  theNeue  Preussische  Zeitung  (Conservative,  Orthodox  Protestant),  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1884.] 

To  judge,  without  injustice  on  the  one  and  without  sentimentality  on  the  other 
hand,  a  political  opponent  is  no  easy  task.  It  will  satisfy  an  impartial  observer 
to  say  of  Representative  Lasker  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  who 
was  also  imbued  with  an  idealism  that  ever  aims  at  the  best.  Objective  praise 
would  not  sound  well  from  us,  because  it  could  not  be  pronounced  without  dis¬ 
owning  our  own  aims  and  acts. 

In  most  everything  was  the  deceased  one  of  our  most  honest,  but  also  in  prin¬ 
ciple  one  of  our  most  radical  opponents.  The  result  of  this  fact  can  not  be 
changed  even  at  the  open  grave;  it  must  remain  as  it  was  in  life :  but  whatever 
of  bitterness  might  have  attached  thereto  must  now  disappear.  Grudges  would 
be  out  of  place  even  toward  an  enemy  of  less  honorable  ways  of  thinking.  But 
of  this  departed  one  we  take  leave  with  the  simple  words:  “May  he  rest  in 
peace !” 


[From  the  Berlin  Post  (Conservative)  January  8,1884.] 

In  parliamentary  meetings  he  excelled  through  very  extraordinary  oratorical 
talents  and  remarkably  .steady  industry.  Since  the  founding  of  the  National 
Liberal  party,  as  one  of  its  leaders  and  most  important  orators  he  was  borne  on 
a  growing  flood  of  popularity  that  reached  its  highest  mark  February  7,  1873, 
when  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  against  stock-swindling,  which  had  risen 
highest  during  the  latter  part  of  1872,  and  while  the  menacing  spectre  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  catastrophe  was  towering  in  plain  view  of  all  sensible  people. 


[From  the  Berlinische  Zeitung  (royal  privileged),  January  7, 1884.] 

Lasker’s  importance  in  the  entire  history  of  our  modern  political  develop¬ 
ment  can  not  be  exhausted  within  the  narrow  frame  of  a  plain  obituary.  Like 
those  singular  natures  who,  as  products  of  strict  self-training,  so  frequently  attain 
uncommon  importance  in  that  land  where  he  breathed  his  last,  so  was  he  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  a  self-made  man. 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 
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The  people  make  the  State ;  its  real  riches  lie  in  its  inhabitants.— Adam  Smitli, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  O’NEILL, 

^  ow  m;issotjri. 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday,  April  19, 1884. 


WASHINGTON. 
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SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  O’NEILL. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Unior 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  1340)  to  establish  and  maintain 
bureau  of  labor  statistics — 

Mr.  O’NEILL,  of  Missouri,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  a  government  like  ours,  where  the  existence  of 
popular  sufirage  renders  the  working  classes  the  chief  repository  of  polit- 
ical’power,  all  reliable  information  relating  to  the  financial,  educational, 
and  sanitary  condition  of  labor  possesses  a  deep  interest,  which  becomes 
more  general  as  the  industries  of  the  country  increase  in  diversity  and 
extent  and  the  agitation  continues  in  regard  to  this  relation  between 
capital  and  labor. 

LABOR  OROANIZATIONS. 

The  labor  organizations  of  the  United  States,  which  have  brought 
within  the  folds  of  organization  every  department  of  productive  indus¬ 
try  until  to-day  they  number  over  half  a  million  of  members,  demand 
from  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  in  order 
that  knowledge  may  be  the  standpoint  for  action  and  to  secure  for  the 
toilers  all  those  rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  good  government. 

STATE  BUREAUS. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  this  demand  has  been  continuously 
made  upon  the  legislators  by  the  labor  organizations  of  this  country, 
until  the  justice  of  their  demand  has  been  conceded,  and  already  eleven 
of  the  principal  States  of  the  Union  have  created  bureaus  of  labor  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  with  its  vast  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests  and  great  laboring  population,  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a  bureau  of  this  character.  In  1866  a  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject  of  labor,  on  which  commis¬ 
sion  were  F.  B.  Sanborn  and  Elizur  Wright,  who  recommended  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  a  bureau.  In  1867  a  similar  commission,  on  which 
was  the  eminent  economist  Amasa  Walker,  made  the  same  recommen¬ 
dation.  In  1869  the  bureau  was  finally  established,  and  its  fourteen  an¬ 
nual  reports  since  that  year,  if  they  emb  raced  the  whole  country,  would  be 
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invaluable.  Pennsylvania,  recognizing  the  value  of  such  statistics,  fol¬ 
lowed  Avith  a  law  in  1872;  Ohio  in  1877;  New  Jersey  in  1878;  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri  in  1879;  and  New  York,  California,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  in  1883.  The  pending  bill  is  substantially  the  same  measure 
which  I  introduced  in  this  House  at  the  commencement  of  this  session, 
and  is  identical  with  the  laws  creating  the  various  bureaus  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  following  criticisms  from  the  press  give  evidence  of  the  worth  of 
these  bureaus: 

Springfield  Republican,  April  26,  1872: 

Each  successive  year  increases,  perhaps  we  may  say  doubles,  the  value  of  the 
annual  reports  sent  out  from  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

American  Artisan,  May  29,  1872; 

The  institution  and  maintenance  by  the  State  of  such  a  bureau  can  not  be  too 
highly  commended. 

The  Boston  Commonwealth  in  1872: 

So  the  effort  now  is  to  abolish  the  bureau  of  labor.  The  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  is  growing  bitter — bitter  now  even  on  the  side  of  capital.  It 
objects  to  investigation  of  its  methods. 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  March  11,  1874: 

More  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  (labor)  by  the  facts  gathered  in  such  re¬ 
ports  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  labor  bureau,  which  we  present  elsewhere, 
tlian  all  the  fine-spun  theories  of  doctrinaires  or  the  cant  of  labor  demagogues 
would  furnish  in  a  century. 

New  York  Graphic,  March  13,  1874: 

We  must  prepare  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  next  generation  by  laying 
the  foundations  in  this.  If  true  civilization  thinks  more  of  characters  than  com¬ 
modities  and  will  not  consent  to  use  up  human  beirn^  for  the  sake  of  cheapen¬ 
ing  cloth  a  cent  on  the  yard,  “the  test  of  civilization  is  the  estimate  in  which  it 
holds  human  beings.  ” 

Brooklyn  Daily  Argus,  March  17,  1875; 

The  latest  report  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  which 
has  been  made  with  painstaking  care,  furnishes  a  multitude  of  facts  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  are  of  application  here  and  which  will  interest  a  Brooklyn  audience. 

Chicago  Tribune,  March  19,  1875,  speaking  of  the  Massachusetts  bu¬ 
reau,  says: 

There  is  no  other  organization  in  the  country  which  docs  a  like  work.  =»  *  * 
The  reports  contain  a  mass  of  information  which  is  obtainable  nowhere  else. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  good  work  will  go  on. 

With  how  much  more  force  would  the  foregoing  criticisms  apply  to  a 
national  bureau. 

HEADS  OP  DEPARTMENTS  SEEKING  INFORMATION. 

The  various  Departments  of  the  Government  have  recognized  the  de¬ 
mand  for  information  affecting  the  working  classes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (Bristow)  transmitted  to  Congress,  December  18,  1875,  a 
special  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  or  Statistics, 
on  the  rates  of  wages,  the  cost  of  subsistence,  and  the  condition  of  the 
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working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  also  in  the  United  States  and  British 
America. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  April  11,  1878,  issued  the  following  labor  cir¬ 
cular: 


Department  of  State,  Washington,  Aprit.!!,  1878. 

To  the  constUar  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  the  circular  addressed  to  you  in  August,  1877, 
in  respect  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  it  is  now 
deemed  desirable  that  you  should  make  inquiries  and  report  in  regard  to  the 
following  points,  namely : 

First.  The  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class,  but  with  more 
especial  reference  to  agricultural  laborers,  mechanical  laborers,  and  those  upon 
public  works  and  railways. 

Second.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class,  or  the  prices  paid  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Third.  So  far  as  practicable,  a  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with  those  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  past  five  years,  both  as  to  wages  and  cost  of  living. 

Fourth.  Such  information  as  may  be  obtainable  touching  the  present  state  of 
trade,  whether  prosperous  or  otherwise ;  the  amount  and  character  of  paper 
money,  if  any,  as  circulation;  and  the  amount  and  character  of  coin,  with  the 
relation  borne  by  paper  and  coin  to  each  other. 

Fifth.  And  lastly,  such  information  as  may  be  obtainable  as  to  the  business 
habits  and  systems  of  your  districts. 

It  is  desired  that  the  information  which  may  come  to  your  knowledge  on  the 
foregoing  points  should  be  embraced  in  a  report  to  the  Department,  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 

1  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  SEWARD,  Acting  Secretary. 

May  17,  1879,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  sub¬ 
mitted  said  reports,  together  with  an  elaborate  letter,  from  which  I 
make  the  following  extracts: 

These  reports,  covering  as  they  do  the  labor  question  in  all  its  aspects,  *  *  * 
embrace  so  vast  and  interesting  a  field  of  investigation,  *  *  *  presenting  a 
compact  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state  of  labor  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  a  comparison  between  labor  in  thc.se 
countries  and  the  United  States.  Let  the  workingmen  read  these  reports  and 
comnare  the  fixed  condition  of  the  European  labor  populations  as  graphically 
portrayed  by  our  consuls  with  the  free  and  independent  position  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  woi'kingmen,  not  as  special  depression  has  made  them  at  present,  but  as 
they  have  been  and  as  they  will  be  again. 

Let  the  workingman  feel,  as  he  should  feel,  that  the  man  who  employs  him, 
who  enables  him  to  feed  and  clothe  his  wife  and  children,  is  his  friend  as  well 
as  his  employer,  and  that  all  within  and  about  the  workshops  are  things  to  be 
protected,  even  with  life  if  necessary,  instead  of  being  destroyed.  Let  the  em¬ 
ployer,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany,  look  upon  his  work¬ 
man  as  morally  one  of  his  family,  to  be  treated  with  the  dignity  and  sympa¬ 
thy  which  are  his  due,  and  in  ten  years  we  shall  be  known  and  felt  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  for  under  such  circumstances  neither  cheap  foreign  labor 
nor  the  vast  capital  at  his  back  could  compete  with  the  inventive  genius,  me¬ 
chanical  skill,  and  financial  audacity  of  the  workingmen  and  capitalists  of  the 
United  States. 

LABOR  IN  EUROPE. 

The  information  contained  in  Young’s  report  in  1875  and  the  consular 
reports  in  1879  is  remarkably  complete  in  giving  detailed  information 
of  the  mode  of  living,  wages,  social  conditions,  and  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  Europe;  also  as  to  the  laws  of  many  of 
those  countries  relative  to  the  protection  of  labor.  Comparisons  are 
made  through  all  these  reports  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
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Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  was  amazed  in  reading  the  appendix 
to  Secretary  Evarts’s  report  to  find  that  his  information  in  regard  to  wages 
and  food  prices  in  the  United  States,  which  he  used  for  comparison  with 
the  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Europe,  were  furnished  by  two  individ¬ 
uals,  one  residing  in  Chicago  and  the  other  the  editor  of  the  American 
Exporter,  of  New  York. 

The  reports  made  by  consuls  fairly  teem  with  pictures  of  the  degra¬ 
dation,  misery,  and  poverty  existing  in  various  parts  of  Europe — the 
extreme  low  wages  paid  there  and  the  high  cost  of  living  as  compared 
with  the  United  States,  while  they  are  necessarily  silent  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  labor  in  this  country,  nothing  being  furnished  except  the  wages 
and  food  prices  at  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  foregoing  reports  com¬ 
prise  the  only  official  information  furnished  by  the  Government,  except 
the  census  reports  of  1880,  now  being  slowly  issued,  and  which  will 
hardly  be  completed  before  the  time  arrives  for  taking  the  next  census. 

ALL  CLASSES  DESIRE  INFORMATION. 

In  1875  Mr.”  Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  in  his  report  refers  to  the  demand  for  information  relating 
to  the  working  classes  as  follows: 

In  consequence  of  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor  which  has  signally  marked  the  last  decade,  and  since  the  organization  of 
this  bureau,  the  applications  for  information  on  this  subject  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased  in  number. 

Such  applications  are  received  from  various  classes  of  persons — from  political 
economists  and  students  of  social  science,  from  journalists  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  economic  and  social  questions,  from  philanthropists  desirous  of  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  from  representatives  of  labor  as¬ 
sociations,  from  persons  representing  the  interests  of  employers,  and,  finally, 
from  prominent  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  desirous  of  applying  to 
the  task  of  practical  legislation  such  data  on  the  subject  of  labor  at  home  and 
abroad  as  have  been  acquired  by  observation  and  experience.  These  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  especially  numerous  in  connection  with  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  tariff,  and  a  review  of  the  debates  on  tariff  legislation  for  many  years 
past  will  show  with  what  avidity  both  protectionists  and  free-tradei-s  have 
availed  themselves  of  any  information  within  their  reach  upon  the  subject  un¬ 
der  consideration,  and  especially  on  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  in  those  countries  of  Europe  which  compete  most  sharply  with  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers. 

This  was  written  in  1875,  and  the  members  of  this  House  will  appre¬ 
ciate  how  extremely  applicable  it  is  to-day. 

POVERTY  AND  SUFFERING  IN  EUROPE. 

You  all  remember  when  the  discussion  on  the  pending  tariff  bill  com¬ 
menced  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Judge 
Kelley,  made  some  startling  revelations  of  what  he  witnessed  during 
his  visit  to  Europe,  of  the  suffering  and  degradation  among  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  there,  and  described  with  great  pathos  the  wasting  away  of 
human  beings  there  from  lack  of  proper  food.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Every 
report  published  confirms  such  statements;  but  did  the  gentleman  ever 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home  ? 
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POVERTY  AND  SUFFERING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  testimony  taken  last  year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  does  not  exhibit  the  condition  of  our  working  classes  in 
as  roseate  a  light  as  we  would  wish. 

The  president  of  the  Cigar-Makers’  Union  gives  a  frightful  picture  of 
the  squalor,  misery,  and  degradation  among  the  cigar-makers,  and  of 
the  employment  of  infants  at  work,  which  stunted  their  growth  and 
ruined  their  health.  John  Swinton  testified  that  during  the  year  1874 
over  100,000  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  lived  by  pauperism  and 
beggary;  that,  including  children,  the  deaths  in  New  York  from  lack 
of  proper  food  exceeded  10,000  annually. 

The  testimony  of  R.  L.  Layton  concerning  the  condition  of  the  coal¬ 
miners  shows  as  much  sufif  ering  and  degradation  as  exists  in  the  poorest 
coal  region  of  Europe. 

The  testimony  of  every  workman  examined  bristles  with  complaints 
against  the  unjust  exactions  of  capital  and  the  ignoring  of  the  rights 
of  labor. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  of  this  House  will,  when  the  time  arrives 
for  the  discussion  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  labor  under 
contract,  give  this  House  a  frightful  picture  of  the  poverty  and  suffer¬ 
ing  among  the  coal-miners  that  will  put  our  boasted  progress  and  civ¬ 
ilization  to  the  blush. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
is  presented.  That  journal  says: 

We  doubt  if  anywhere  on  earth,  except  in  the  coal-mines  of  England,  a  more 
wretched,  poverty-stricken,  unhappy,  and  miserable  lot  of  women  can  be  found 
than  the  shirt-makers  of  New  York,  There  are  thousands  of  these  women,  and 
they  work  all  day  long  and  part  of  every  night  for  a  miserable  pittance.  The 
work  is  excessivelv  hard.  They  make  the  garments  for  the  big  dealers,  and  so 
great  is  the  competition  that  a  day’s  labor,  extending  from  7  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  10  at  night,  results  in  the  munificent  stipend  of  45  cents  a  day.  They  live 
in  garrets  and  cellars,  and  they  are,  without  exception,  wan,  sickly-looking, 
and  weary. 

Pages  could  be  filled  with  like  testimony,  but  the  brief  time  allowed 
for  the  discussion  of  this  measure  will  not  permit  of  its  being  read. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  NATIONAL  LABOR  BUREAU. 

We  are  asked  what  are  the  advantages  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  institution  of  a  labor  bureau.  Some  of  them  are  that  while  the  State 
bureaus  are  doing  valuable  work,  it  is  apparent  that  these  can  not  ac¬ 
complish  what  is  needed;  not  only  -will  State  interests  interfere  and 
lack  of  united  action  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  methods,  the  variety  of  means  used,  and  the  lack  of  compilation 
under  one  management  would  diminish  the  usefulness  and  the  value  of 
the  statistics. 

But  the  national  bureau  could  and  would  work  in  unison  with  the 
State  bureaus  and  become  an  adjunct  of  the  Census  Bureau,  furnishing 
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at  less  expense  mucli  more  complete  and  reliable  information;  for  the 
information  would  come  not  only  from  manufacturers  but  from  labor¬ 
ers  as  well. 

Experience  in  the  States  has  shown  that  the  information  is  freely 
given  when  once  the  utility  of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  is  recognized. 
In  one  case  it  is  reported  that  over  71,000  wage-workers  made  returns 
of  value  on  the  blanks  furnished.  Only  a  small  number,  not  included 
in  the  above,  were  rejected  on  account  of  imperfection. 

It  will  tend  to  discourage  strikes  by  furnishing  intelligent  data  as  a 
basis  for  arbitration.  The  strikes  of  1877  cost  the  railroads  $25, 000, 000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  if  the  loss  of  all  property,  stock,  merchandise, 
freight,  and  stoppage  of  business  were  added  it  would  make  a  total  of 
nearly  $75,000,000.  Concerning  arbitration  Mr.  Brassey,  in  his  Work 
and  Wages,  says: 

The  result  in  ninety-fiv'e  out  of  one  hundred  cases  brought  before  the  English 
tribunals  is  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties;  and  though  appeals  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  superior  courts  of  law,  they  are  rarely  made.  In  1870,  28,000  dis¬ 
putes  had  been  heard,  of  which  no  less  than  26,800  were  satisfactorily  settled. 

It  would  materially  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  convict-labor  ques¬ 
tion,  which  to-day  is  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  the  various 
States  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  our  trades  through  the  organized 
labor  of  criminals.  It  will  lead  to  a  better  sanitary  arrangement  for 
the  homes  and  workshops  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer.  It  will  result 
in  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in  the  better  education 
of  the  young.  It  will  secure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  products 
of  labor,  and  remove  all  cause  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  It  will  promote 
'  ‘  the  general  welfare,  ’  ’  and  prevent  internal  strife  by  furnishing  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  the  transmission  of  grievances  to  the  law-making  bodies  of  the 
nation.  It  will  encourage  the  toiling  millions  to  greater  effort  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  resources  of  this  country.  It  will  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  a  higher  civilization  and  better  citizenship.  It  will  remove  one  great 
cause  of  grievance — that  the  working  people  have  no  adequate  means 
for  the  collection,  compilation,  and  diffusion  of  facts  relating  to  their 
well-being.  It  will  furnish  Congress  data  from  which  beneficent  legis¬ 
lation  can  be  evolved.  There  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  become  a  law  and  not  one  sound  reason  why  it  should  not. 

Pass  this  bill,  and  you  take  one  great  step  in  the  elevation  of  the 
wealth-producers  of  this  country,  and  its  benign  effects  will  penetrate 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor  laborers  of  other  lands. 

INFLUENCE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

There  is  not  a  question  of  legislation  connected  with  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation  in  the  consideration  of  which  the  want  of  reliable 
statistics  of  this  character  is  not  felt.  The  subject  which  has  for  the 
past  few  days  engaged  the  attention  of  this  House,  the  subject  of  tariff 
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legislation,  is  dep  endent  for  its  proper  solution  on  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  man,  his  income,  his  expenses,  his  life,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  legislate  with  that  discrimination  which  the  welfare  of  the  people 
re  quires,  because  we  lack  the  information  necessary  to  proceed  upon. 
Conflicting  statements  as  to  labor  and  wages,  fortified  by  figures  equally 
irreconcilable,  prevent  judicious  action,  and  this  state  of  affairs  will 
continue.  Intelligent  legislat  ion  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will 
have  this  obstacle  in  its  way  until  a  national  bureau  is  established, 
where  competent  persons  will  gather  from  all  sides,  from  the  wage¬ 
worker  as  well  as  the  capitalists,  facts  as  to  the  state  of  labor. 

How  impotent  is  Congress  to  supply  the  dema  nded  remedy  for  evils 
which,  although  the  laboring  man  se  es  and  feels  them,  the  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators  know  little  of !  Is  the  want  of  such  information  not 
realized  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  everything  that  has  a  statistical  appear¬ 
ance,  no  matter  what  the  source  is,  be  it  a  newspaper  article  or  an  ofiicial 
report,  is  seized  upon  in  a  manner,  as  one  writer  says,  “that  is  almost 
pathetic?  ”  For  years  we  have  been  going  on  with  no  definite  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  while  every  civilized  nation  has  been  devoting 
attention  to  it;  we  have  fallen  behind  to  the  extent  that  in  some  cases 
mere  unsigned  newspaper  articles  are  published  in  the  Record,  and 
have  an  influence  on  the  result  of  the  pending  discussion. 

For  yeiirs  we  have  been  promising  the  laboring  classes  relief,  but  gen¬ 
erally  we  have  failed  to  do  m  ore  than  look  into  the  subject  and  shrink 
back  appalled.  And  why?  Because  we  do  not  know  the  true  nature 
of  the  evil.  We  can  never  know  it  unless  we  take  the  proper  means  to 
discover  it.  Until  we  take  such  measures  we  will  have  outbreaks  of 
the  dissatisfied,  loss  of  life,  and  destruction  of  property  vastly  more  in 
value  than  the  mere  pittance  which  the  laboring  class  asks  at  our  hands; 
for  the  wage-workers  demand  it,  and  they  know  what  they  want.  The 
testimony  given  by  them  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Ijabor  simply  repeats  the  demands  made  by  their  organizations  hereto¬ 
fore.  They  feel  that  not  only  the  legislator  but  they  themselves  would 
be  benefited,  educated  by  such  information. 

In  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  speak  they  have  asked  this.  And 
can  we  afford  to  be  deaf  to  their  demands?  Are  they  not  the  producers 
of  our  wealth?  Are  they  not  the  power  in  this  country?  We  created 
a  bureau  of  statistics  for  commerce,  another  for  agriculture,  another  to 
foretell  storms,  but  fail  to  provide  for  a  bureau  that  will  foretell  and 
enable  us  to  provide  for  the  storms  which  so  often  overtake  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  and  bring  disaster  on  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  We 
can  hardly  tell  whether  any  measure  of  an  economic  character  will  be 
injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  10,000,000  toilers  and  the  35,000,000  who 
depend  on  them. 

Who  more  than  they  have  a  claim  on  our  attention  ?  And  how  little. 
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after  all,  do  they  ask?  Merely  the  establishmeut  of  a  bureau  which  at 
a  small  expense  will  furnish  information  more  valuable  in  one  year  than 
all  the  fine-spun  theories  or  dogmatic  utterances  based  upon  unreliable 
facts,  or  facts  which  while  merely  local  are  given  a  universal  applica¬ 
tion. 

RESOURCES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

With  a  country  embracing  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  square 
miles  of  territory;  with  over  5,000  miles  of  seacoast;  with  five  great 
inland  seas;  with  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  every 
product  of  nature;  with  mineral  wealth  of  such  variety  and  magni¬ 
tude  that  it  seems  fabulous;  with  its  millions  of  spindles,  its  smok¬ 
ing  furnaces,  and  its  busy  machine-shops;  with  a  population  of  over 
50,000,000  people  engaged  in  developing  its  inexhaustible  resources; 
with  every  element  that  contributes  to  the  grandeur  and  stability  of  a 
great  nation,  we  have  deliberately  neglected  the  great  factor  in  the 
country’s  development — labor;  while  we  have  only  been  too  ready  to 
listen  to  the  request  of  capital,  which  we  have  loaded  with  a  lavish 
hand  with  millions  in  money  and  whole  empires  in  lands.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  collected  annually  we  have 
made  a  free  distribution  to  every  interest  except  labor;  and  when  the 
10,000,000  of  wage-workers  of  the  country  ask  Congress  for  the  piti¬ 
ful  sum  of  $25,000,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  present  their  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  country,  gentlemen  rise  on  this  floor  in  perfect  terror  at 
the  idea  that  another  bureau  is  to  be  ingrafted  upon  the  Government. 

LABOR  ONLY  ASKS  FOR  SIMPLE  JUSTICE. 

The  wealth-producers  of  this  countpy  have  had  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  for  equal  privileges  with  capital.  Their  poverty  has  precluded 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  lobby  to  promote  their  interests  in  the 
national  Legislature,  while  capital  has  been  not  only  able  to  influence 
legislation  by  its  paid  agents  here,  but  it  has  been  able  to  secure  the 
columns  of  the  press  to  promote  its  interest  and  the  ablest  talent  the 
country  affords  to  promulgate  its  sophistries  and  weigh  down  in  the 
scales  of  popular  favor  the  spasmodic  efforts  labor  has  made  for  a  fair 
hearing. 

The  wage-workers  of  this  country  ask  no  unfair  and  inequitable  fa¬ 
vors;  they  ask  for  simple  justice.  They  claim  that  they  have  as  just  a 
right  to  have  the  General  Government  provide  for  the  gathering  and 
compilation  of  statistics  which  relate  to  their  capital — i.  e.,  labor — as 
any  other  element  of  the  nation’s  wealth. 

The  safety  and  perpetuity  of  this  Republic  rest  on  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  working  classes. 

This  House  has  already  shown  its  sympathy  for  the  labor  element 
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by  creating  a  committee  on  labor,  and  I  have  no  fears  that  it  will 
hesitate  about  ixissing  this  bill. 

4 

APPENDIX. 


Statement  showing  number  of  persons  employed  in  labor. 


Laborers  employed  in — 

Males  over 
15  years. 

Females 
over  15 
years. 

Persons 
under  15. 

Total. 

Agriculture . 

2,  208, 400 
21,249 

399,409 

56 

716,167 

2,793 

3, 323, 876 
24,098 
3, 502, 889 
23-4,228 
236,058 
177.586 
1, 8,59, 223 
1, 075, 655 

Stock-herd  ing . 

Manufactures,  <fec . 

2, 895,  442 

584,984 

65 

122; 449 
11, 158 

Mining . 

223^  005 

Railroading . 

234’ 736 

420 

902 

Transportation* . 

175^625 

1,961 

Not  specified . 

l,70i;976 
112, 796 

51.272 

102;  975 
117, 160 

Domestic  servants . 

845,  G99 

*  Draymen,  &c. 


Statement  showing  wages  j)aid,  material  used,  capital  employed,  and  product 
of  manufacturing  establishments. 


Year 

Average 

number 

employed. 

Wages. 

Material. 

Capital. 

Product. 

1880 . 

1870 . 

1860 . 

1850 . 

2, 738, 895 
2, 053, 996 
1,311,247 
957, 059 

$947, 9.53, 795 
775,  S54, 343 
378, 878, 966 
236, 755, 464 

$3, 396, 823, 549 
2, 488, 427, 242 
1,031,605, 092 
555, 123, 822 

$2,790,262,606 
2,118, 208, 769 
1,009,855,715 
533, 245, 351 

$5,  .369, 579, 191 
4, 232,  .325, 442 
1,885, 861,676 
1, 019, 106, 616 

The  mining  industry,  1880 — non-precious  metals. 


Average  number  of  men  employed .  195, 968 

Average  number  of  boys  employed . .  24, 507 


Total  hands .  220, 475 


Wages  paid  annually .  $71,992,502 

Capital  employed  and  invested .  364,909,324 

Materials  used .  16,838,239 

Value  of  product .  131,494,788 


LABOR  LAWS  OF  EUROPE. 

Laws  exist  in  nearly  all  European  countries  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor,  compelling  responsibility  of  employers  for  accidents,  and  prohibit¬ 
ing  employment  of  children  except  as  regulated. 

Factory  laws  of  Great  Britain,  1877-’78,  digested. 

Sanitary. — Every  factory  and  workshop  to  be  kept  cleanly  and  free  from  efflu¬ 
via.  Overcrowding  prohibited.  Good  ventilation  prescribed. 

Safety. — All  hoists,  fly-wheels,  wheel-races,  and  gearing  to  be  fenced  unless  im¬ 
practicable;  impracticability  to  be  proven.  Faulty  grindstones  removable  by 
inspectors.  Children  not  permitted  to  clean  machinery  In  motion.  Children 
ami  women  not  to  clean  gearing  when  in  motion. 

Ho  urs  in  textile  factories. — Young  persons  and  women  to  be  employed  no  longer 
than  twelve  hours,  including  meal  hours,  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  or  from  7  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.,  excepting  Saturdays,  when  the  hours  shall  be  from  6  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m., 
or  from  7  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.  Meal  hours,  two  hours  per  day,  exceptfSaturdays ; 
on  Saturdays  one-half  hour.  Shall  not  work  more  than  four  and  a  half  hours 
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without  an  intermission  for  meals.  In  non-textile  factories  one-half  hour  less  for 
meals,  and  on  Saturdiiys  hours  from  6  a.  in.  to  2  p.  m.,  with  one-half  hour  for 
meals.  Children  shall  only  be  employed  half-days  or  alternate  whole  days,  and 
not  on  the  same  half  of  the  day  for  two  successive  weeks,  nor  on  same  alternate 
whole  days  for  two  successive  w’eeks.  Meal  hours  to  be  at  the  ssime  hours  each 
day,  and  no  child,  young  person,  or  woman  to  be  employed  during  such  hours, 
or  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  working  rooms,  <fec. 

Children  under  10  years  not  to  be  employed. — “Young  persons”  means  persons 
between  13  and  16  years  of  age.  No  working  on  Sunday  excepting  in  certain 
cases,  when  those  of  the  Jewish  fiiith  arc  permitted. 

Holidays. — Beside  Christmas  and  Good  Friday,  there  shall  be  allowed  all  chil¬ 
dren,  young  persons,  and  women  eight  half-holidays  in  each  year,  or  in  lieu 
thereof  four  whole  days,  one-half  to  be  between  the  15th  March  and  1st  October. 

Education  of  children. — Children  shall  attend  day  schools  on  the  days  not  em¬ 
ployed,  at  least  one  attendance  per  week  if  of  the  half-day  sets,  and  two  attend¬ 
ances  if  of  the  alternate  day  sets.  Not  on  Saturday  or  holiday.  Unless  illness 
or  closing  of  school  x^revents  attendance,  the  child  shall  not  be  employed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  when  the  lost  time  shall  be  made  up.  Employer  shall  obtain  on 
every  Monday  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  before  employing  the  child  for 
the  week,  the  certificate  to  be  shown  the  inspector.  When  a  child  has  attained 
the  age  of  13  years,  and  has  obtained  the  proper  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  child  shall  be  considered  as  a  “young 
person  ”  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  A  surgeon’s  certificate  of  the  fitness  as 
to  age  and  physical  cai)acity  to  work  must  be  obtained  by  the  employer  within 
seven  days  after  engaging  the  person,  if  the  person  be  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  employer  shall  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  children,  as  hereinbefore  pro¬ 
vided,  2  pence  a  week  out  of  the  wages  of  the  child. 

Accidents.— In  case  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  or  injuries  employer 
must  notify  to  surgeon  within  forty-eight  hours ;  and  if  in  an  iron-mill  or  blast¬ 
furnace  at  once,  and  the  surgeon  shall  investigate  and  report  to  the  inspector. 

Factories  and  bake-houses  to  be  painted  or  whitewashed  and  walls  cleaned 
periodically. 

No  sleeping  apartment  to  be  oi\  a  level  and  connected  with  a  bake-house  un¬ 
less  partitioned  oft'  fully,  and  a  window  of  prescribed  size  provided  for  ventila¬ 
tion. 

Wherever  grinding, glazing,  &c.,  operations  are  carried  on,  where  dust  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  work-jjeoifte  is  inhaled,  the  inspector  may  have  a  fan  or  other 
mechanical  apx)liance  provided  suitable  and  i>racticable  to  prevent. 

No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  employed  in  a  part  of  a  factory 
where  wet  spinning  of  flax,  &c.,  is  carried  on,  unless  provision  for  protection 
from  the  wetting  is  made. 

Overtime. — In  exceptional  cases  jiersons  14  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  fourteen  hours  per  day,  including  meal  hours,  provided  an  additional 
half-hour  is  allowed  for  meals,  and  ijrovided  that  no  young  person  or  woman 
shall  be  so  employed  overtime  more  than  five  days  in  any  one  week  nor  more 
than  forty-eight  days  in  a  year. 

Uneompleted  work,  such  as  perishable,  &c.,  when  required,  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  extending  the  time  not  more  than  tliirty  minutes  beyond  the  hour’s 
herein  fixed. 

*  Night-ivork. — Males  of  14  years  and  upward  may  be  employed  at  night  not 
more  than  twelve  hours,  including  meal  hours,  as  herein  provided ;  and  no 
person  so  employed  shall  be  employed  during  the  twelve  hours  immediately 
preceding  or  succeeding  that  period  ;  nor  shall  male  young  persons  be  so  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  six  nights  in  any  two  weeks;  and  the  x^rovisions  respecting 
Saturdays  and  half-holiclays,  &c.,  shall  not  ai>ply  to  male  young  persons  so 
emijloyed. 

The  secretary  of  state  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  at  his  discretion,  permit  the 
hours  of  labor  to  be  changed  to  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  or  from  9  a.  m.  to  9  i5.  m., 
provided  the  change  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  young  persons  or  women 
employed,  but  this  shall  not  apiily  to  children  ;  and  in  certain  cases  males  above 
16  years  may  be  employed  for  any  nine  hours  of  actual  work  between  4  a.  m. 
and  10  x>.  m.,  and  he  may  permit  any  other  working  day  than  Saturday  to  be 
substituted  for  Saturday;  and  he  may  permit  Jews  who  keex>  Saturday  as  the 
Sabbath  until  sunset  to  employ  young  persons  and  women  not  later  than  9  iJ. 
m.,and  on  Sundays  if  the  emxftoyes  are  Jews  and  were  not  employed  at  all  on 
Saturday,  provided  that  the  factory,  &c.,  is  not  ox^en  for  trafftc  on  Sunday.  The 
inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  have  full  power  to  execute  the  same. 
Public  factories  and  woi’ks  are  subjected  to  the  same  provisions  as  private  es¬ 
tablishments.  Proper  penalties  and  legal  proceedings  are  provided.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  is  restricted,  and  in  some 
cases  prohibited,  by  schedules  appended  to  the  act. 
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SPEECH 

O  F 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  PENDLETON. 


The  Senate,  a.s  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  inider  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  398)  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common 
schools — 

Mr.  PENDLETON  said: 

Mr.  PiiESiDEXT:  The  length  and  scope  of  this  debate  make  it  very 
difficult  to  say  anything  which  is  either  new  in  itself  or  new  in  its  guise. 
I  shall  not  endeavor  to  do  either.  Indeed,  I  would  have  been  very 
content  to  follow  my  usual  habit  of  giving  my  vote  in  silence  and  not 
troubling  the  Senate  with  my  reasons,  if  I  were  not  in  this  case  a  little 
divided  as  betwixt  two.  My  judgment  is  very  clear  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done.  My  sympathies  and  sensibilities  to  some  extent  impel  me 
in  a  different  direction,  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it  right  to  explain 
very  briefly  to  those  who  are  interested  the  view  on  which  I  shall  give 
my  vote  upon  this  bill. 

We  have  had  several  definitions  of  this  bill.  The  honorable  Senator 
who  introduced  it  and  stands  sponsor  for  it  on  the  floor  { Mr,  Blair] 
said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that  it  was  a  bill  to  fit  the  voters  to 
exercise  intelligently  the  franchise.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas.  [Mr,  Garland]  defined  it  as  a  bill  to  extirpate  illiteracy. 
Other  Senators  have  spoken  of  it  as. a  bill  to  relieve  the  States,  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  Union,  to  strengthen  the  Government,  to  perfect  the  scheme 
of  emancipation,  or  perhaps  to  compensate  some  of  its  consequences, 
according  as  Senators  have  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  fancy  or 
the  different  appreciation  they  may  have  of  the  alue  of  these  respective 
results. 

In  plainer  language,  Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$105,000,000  to  the  purposes  of  education  within  the  States.  That 
amount  is  to  be  paid  in  ten  unequal  annual  installments.  It  is  to  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  ignorant  people  within  the  limits  of  the  States.  It 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  into  which  it  is  first  to  be 
gathered  by  a  system  of  taxation  which,  if  the  Constitution  be  obeyed, 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  If  taxation  is  to  be 
limited  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  then  additional 
taxation  shall  be  imposed  to  raise  the  amount.  If  $300,000,000  have 
sufficed  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  heretofore,  then  an  addi¬ 
tional  $15,000,000  for  the  first  year  and  something  less  afterward  must 
be  raised  by  incretised  taxation  in  order  to  meet  the  appropriation  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  make. 

The  process  is  very  simple.  A  new  tax-bill  must  be  dcAused;  a  new 
tax  must  be  levied  upon  tea  or  coffee;  or  an  additional  tax  upon  woolen 
manufactures  or  iron  manufactures  imported  into  the  country,  or  upon 
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tobacco  and  whisky  produced  within  its  limits.  Fifteen  million  dollars 
are  to  be  raised;  all  the  people  of  all  the  country  are  to  contribute,  a^nd 
these  fifteen  millions  are  to  be  expended  not  in  the  proportion  in  which 
all  shall  contribute,  but  in  a  diflerent  proportion;  those  as  a  rule  receiv¬ 
ing  the  most  who  have  contributed  the  least. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  and  yet  it  appears  to  me  very 
useful  to  recall  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other  that  the  Government  has 
no  independent  fortune;  that  it  has  not  one  cent  of  money  except  that 
which  is  contributed  to  it  by  the  people;  that  every  dollar  of  appropri¬ 
ation  means  a  dollar  of  taxation;  and  that  if  we  were  wise  and  logical 
we  should  in  the  first  section  of  every  bill  impose  a  tax  and  provide  the 
exact  amount  which  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill  we  authorize  to  be 
expended.  It  would  aid  us,  I  think,  to  understand  this  particular  bill  if 
its  draughtsman  had  provided  in  the  first  section  thus:  That  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  the  taxes  now  levied  by  law  there  shall  be  leA'ied  and  as¬ 
sessed  and  collected  3  cents  a  pound  upon  coffee  imported  into  the  United 
States,  or  22  cents  upon  tea,  or  31  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  addition  to 
the  60  per  cent,  now  levied  upon  all  woolen  goods  and  clothing  and 
blankets  imported  into  the  United  States,  or  38  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  40  per  cent,  duty  (if  I  state  correctly  the  figure)  imposed 
uponall  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  or  6  cents  additional  upon  every 
pound  of  tobacco,  or  22  cents,  in  addition,  upon  every  gallon  of  whisky 
that  is  produced ;  and  that  the  second  section  should  provide  that  all 
the  money  collected  from  these  additional  taxes  shall  be  distributed  to 
aid  in  the  education  of  citizens  within  the  several  States. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  I  think  I  state 
fairly  what  w  ould  be  the  additional  taxation  upon  any  of  these  articles 
necessary  to  raise  the  $15,000,000  a  year,  at  least  forthe  firstyear,  which 
as  provided  by  this  bill  shall  be  expended.  It  ought  to  be  a  tax  bill  as 
well  as  an  appropriation  bill.  There  ought  to  be  a  levy  of  additional 
taxes  in  the  early  part  ol‘  the  bill,  that  we  may  understand  w'^hat  its 
scope  and  nature  is  when  we  come  to  examine  the  later  portions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  this  debate  with  all  the  attention 
and  interest  which  its  importance  demands.  Sympathizing  as  I  do 
with  the  desire  that  every  child  in  the  Republic  throughout  all  its 
limits  shall  have  the  benefits  of  education,  I  have  waited  anxiously, 
listened  patiently  for  a  complete  vindication  of  the  constitutionality 
and  expediency  of  this  bill,  if  it  can  be  made.  Not  one  w’ord  has  been 
said  in  favor  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  which  my  judgment  has 
not  given  its  most  hearty  assent.  Not  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  ele¬ 
vate  those  who  were  property  and  not  men,  at  least  not  citizens  before 
their  emancipation,  which  has  not  awakened  every  humane  impulse 
of  my  heart.  Not  one  word  has  been  said  so  eloquently  by  the  honor¬ 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  who  sits  before  me  [Mr.  Brown]  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  losses  of  the  Southern  people  during  the  war  and  as  its 
consequence  which  did  not  evoke  from  me  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  men 
so  worthy  had  met  with  such  adverse  fates.  I  heard  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  the  statements  that  were  read  on  this  floor  from  gentlemen 
who  have  devoted  themselves  and  their  lives  to  education,  not  only  as 
to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people  of  those  States,  but  as  to  the 
heroic  efforts  they  were  now  making  to  do  the  very  thing  for  themselves 
that  this  bill  provides  they  shall  be  aided  in  doing.  When  I  heard  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Mayo  and  some  of  these  gentlemen  read  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  felt  an  honest  pride  that  these  men,  showing  such 
magnanimity,  such  self-reliance,  such  heroism  in  doing  their  duty,  were 


our  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  descendants  of  the  same  blood  and 
race,  coheirs  of  the  same  liberty,  and  worthy  to  be  codefenders  of  the 
same  free  Government. 

I  have  noticed— and  who  has  not?— the  courage,  the  fidelity,  and  per¬ 
sistency  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hamnshire  in  charge  of 
this  bill,  who  has  defended  it  so  ably.  I  am  sure  that  I  may  say  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  and  without  trenching  at 
all  upon  the  limits  of  propriety,  that  they  have  seen  with  admiration 
the  facility  with  which  he  has  been  willing  to  amend  his  bill  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  views  of  all  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  the  same 
general  scheme,  and  the  entire  fairness  with  which  he  has  treated  the 
motives  and  the  purposes  of  those  who  are  directly  opposed  to  the  whole 
system  which  he  seeks  to  introduce. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  educational  train¬ 
ing;  not  even  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  whom  1  do 
not  see  now  in  his  place  [Mr.  Lamar],  who  with  more  than  his  usual 
force  and  lelicity  spoke  of  the  power  of  intellectual  training  in  freeing 
men  from  the  bondage  of  their  passions  and  prejudices  and  supersti¬ 
tions.  I  think  that  training  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  man  in  isola¬ 
tion,  to  the  man  in  society,  to  the  man  in  government.  It  makes  him 
a  better  man,  a  better  neighbor,  a  more  important  and  influential 
factor  in  the  great  problem  of  free  government.  I  distinguish,  as  did- 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  so  eloquently  the  other  day 
[Mr.  Butler],  between  intelligence  and  intellectual  vigor  and  mere 
book-learning.  I  do  not  compare  them;  I  do  not  contrast  them.  They 
are  both  important,  they  are  both  essential,  and  the  one  supplements 
that  Avherein  the  other  fails. 

Education  mitigates  the  low  and  groveling  condition  in  which  our 
grosser  passions  and  vices  And  a  congenial  and  productive  soil.  As  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  increase,  the  opportunity  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  mere  brute  force  in  government  diminish.  The  man  governs 
himself,  and  in  the  practice  of  that  high  quality  of  character  he  learns 
and  he  practices  that  divine  charity  whose  maxim  is,  “  Bear  ye  one  anoth¬ 
er’s  burdens,”  and  of  that  still  diviner  justice  which  says,  “Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you.  ’  ’  As  these  are  the 
essential  elements  of  a  high  moral  character,  so  they  are  the  best  con¬ 
stituents  of  a  high  civic  character  devoted  to  performing  the  duties  of 
a  citizen.  Nature  made  an  impassable  gulf  between  man  and  the  brute 
creation.  There  is  an  immeasurably  greater  distance,  happily  not 
impassable,  between  those  whose  faculties,  dull  and  dimmed  and  im- 
bruted,  lie  all  dormant,  and  those  whose  faculties,  awakened,  vivified, 
energized,  alert,  appreciate  and  employ  the  opportunites  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  lie  all  around  them.  Intellectual  training  removes  the 
man  from  close  proximity  to  the  beasts  that  perish,  and,  carrying  him 
through  all  the  gradations  of  beneficent  development,  places  him  finally 
where  we  are  told  that  God  and  nature  intended  him  to  be,  “a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  and  crowned  with  glory  and  power.” 

It  was  a  noble  son  of  New  England,  himself  one  of  the  best  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  benefits  and  beauties  of  culture,  who  in  contrasting  the 
character  of  the  ignorant  and  the  educated  man  said  that  to  the  igno¬ 
rant  man  the  earth  and  air  and  sea  and  sky,  the  glorious  pomp  of  day, 
the  sparkling  mysteries  of  night  are  but  an  outward  pageant  governed  by 
ungoverned  chance,  valued  only  as  they  minister  to  the  supply  of  sensual 
wants;  that  to  him  all  nature  was  silent;  but  to  the  man  whose  mind 
is  stored  with  knowledge,  the  mystery  is  unfolded,  the  veil  is  uplifted 
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as  one  by  one  he  turns  the  leaves  of  the  great  volume  of  creation,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical;  whose  every  page  is  inscribed  with  characters  of 
wisdom  and  power  and  love;  that  to  him  all  nature  is  vocal  and  he  hears 
the  echoes  of  that  divine  language  in  which  “day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  President,  if  the  alternative  were  the  pavssage  of  this  bill  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  this  illiteracy 
with  all  its  weaknesses  and  all  its  vices  and  the  loss  of  these  incompara¬ 
ble  benefactions,  I  should  be  sorely  tempted  to  lay  aside  all  constitu¬ 
tional  objections,  all  the  conservative  wisdom  which  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler]  enforced  so  strongly  the 
other  day,  and  to  stand  side  by  side  with  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  measure.  But  that  is  not  the  alternative.  There  is 
another  way,  a  better  way,  a  wiser  way,  a  more  constitutional  way  of 
accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 

I  have  scrutinized  very  carefully  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  power  to  pass  this  measure.  I  can  find  it  in  none  of  the  ex¬ 
press  grants;  I  can  find  it  in  none  of  the  inevitable  implications.  It 
may  be  there;  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  I  have  not  been  so  in¬ 
structed  by  this  discussion  that  I  could  intelligently  put  my  finger  upon 
it.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow  this  discussion  I  have  not  seen 
that  there  was  a  standing-place  for  the  friends  of  this  bill  except  where 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  stands  and  where  he  seeks  to  put  the  au¬ 
thority  to  pass  this  bill.  He  places  it  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  which  he  thinks  is  an  independent, 
separate  power.  I  can  not  yield  my  assent  to  his  interpretation  of  this 
clause.  I  can  not  bring  my  judgment  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  w^rit- 
ten  Constitution  of  defined  and  limited  powers,  made  with  extreme  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  caution  by  those  States  which  came  together  to  frame  it,  the 
instrument  wherein  so  many  pages  are  expended  in  defining  the  powers 
of  the  Congress,  its  authors  would  sweep  all  limitations  aside  and  under 
a  power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  should  leave  it  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  and  j  udgment  and  conscience  of  the  legislator  as  to  what  he  shall 
do  and  what  he  shall  not  do  in  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Government. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  the  course  of  his  very 
able  remarks  in  the  opening  of  this  debate  said  that  the  Government 
of  course  had  the  power  to  perpetuate  itself  Standing  upon  that  pos¬ 
tulate  his  reasoning  is  very  clear  and  obvious.  Education,  says  he,  is 
necessary  to  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage;  the  intelli¬ 
gent  exercise  of  the  suffrage  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  therefore,  under  the  power  to  perpetuate  itself  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  enter  within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  ed¬ 
ucate  the  voters.  I  submit  to  the  honorable  Senator  that  he  passes 
away  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  tenth  amendment,  which  declares 
that  all  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  is  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people  respectively. 

I  deny  the  proposition  that  the  Government  has  any  such  power  to 
perpetuate  itself.  The  power  of  this  Government  for  its  ownperpetu- 
tion  stands  on  no  such  unsubstantial  basis.  The  fathers  when  they 
organized  the  Constitution  and  Government  knew  that  it  would  be 
assailed,  and  they  provided  in  express  terms  and  by  direct  language  the 
powers  it  might  exercise  in  order  to  its  own  perpetuation.  I  repeat, 
as  I  said  before  in  the  debate  on  a  bill  involving  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  that  it  is  only  within  the  limits  of  that  book 
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[holding  up  the  Constitution]  that  you  must  find  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  there  the  scheme  must 
fail,  even  though  the  alternative  be  the  life  or  death  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

What  says  this  Constitution  as  to  the  power  of  perpetuating  the 
Government?  “The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes;  ”  but  if  the  resources  of  taxation  should  fail  at  any  time  and  it 
be  necessary  to  have  money  to  perpetuate  the  Government,  the  Con¬ 
fess  may  “borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States;”  and  if 
its  perpetuation  depends  upon  any  of  its  commercial  relations,  the 
many  and  the  varied  interests  that  grow  up  in  the  constant  and  ready 
intercourse  which  in  these  modern  times  exist  between  nations,  “the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States.  ’  ’  If  danger  threatens  from  abroad  ‘  ‘  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,”  and  in  order  to  do  this  effectively  “the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces;”  and  in  case  of  domestic  insurrection,  in  case  of  sudden  in¬ 
vasion,  in  case  of  any  of  those  emergencies  which  sometimes  arise  which 
are  not  war,  but  nevertheless  require  the  intervention  of  force  “the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.” 

Mr.  BLAIR.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question?  I 
should  like  to  do  so  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BLAIR.  I  ask  him  if  the  Constitution  was  the  same  as  it  now 
is,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  departments,  and  all  the  other  powers  which  it 
now  contains  as  expressly  granted  powers  and  powers  granted  by  impli¬ 
cation  were  therein,  save  only  the  express  grant  which  it  now  contains 
of  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  there  being  no  such  grant  as  that 
of  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes — I  ask  whether  bethinks  that  the 
power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  to  carry  out  the  other  powers,  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  continue  the  Government,  would  or  would  not  exist? 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  That  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  on  the  language  in  which  the 
powers  were  given.  In  the  absence  of  a  direct  power  to  levy  taxes  there 
might  be  an  injunction  upon  the  Government  to  do  certain  things  which 
would  require  money,  and  then  it  might  levy  taxes. 

Mr.  BLAIR.  My  question  supposed  the  Constitution  to  be  just  as  it 
now  is,  its  phraseology  precisely  what  it  now  is,  minus  simply  the  ex- 
pre.ss  grant  of  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes;  and  was  whether  or 
not  then  he  thinks  we  should  have  a  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  I  think  we  should  have  a  very  poor  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  unless  it  had  some  power  to  collect  taxes. 

Mr.  BLAIR.  That  is  not  the  que^ion  I  desired  to  put.  I  asked  if 
by  the  very  fact  that  the  Government  is  established,  in  express  terms 
there  is  not  carried  along  with  it  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  in 
order  that  it  may  exist  and  carry  out  the  powers  which  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  possesses,  and  which  it  ean  not  exercise  without  the  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes. 

While  I  am  on  the  floor,  having  put  that  question,  if  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  follow  it  with  another  I  shall  not  trouble  him  again. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  Well,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  BLAIR.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  no  right  to  intrude  in  this  de¬ 
bate  so  often,  but  since  the  Senator  pointed  his  remarks  to  me  some¬ 
what,  I  think  he  will  excuse  me  in  asking  this  additional  question. 
We  all  start  with  the  concession  that  intelligence  is  necessary  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  governments  republican  in  form.  We  claim  that  the  National 
Government  is  a  government  republican  in  form,  and  we  devolve  upon 
it  not  only  the  duty  to  protect  itself  and  to  exercise  its  own  powers  as 
such  government,  but  the  additional  duty  of  guaranteeing  to  the  States 
governments  republican  in  form. 

Now  I  ask  whether,  when  intelligence  is  indispensable  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  national  government  republican  in  form,  and  the  parent  neg¬ 
lects  to  educate  the  child  that  is  to  be  the  citizen  as  well  of  the  State 
as  of  the  nation  and  as  well  of  the  nation  as  of  the  State,  and  the  State, 
included  geographically  within  the  territory  of  the  nation,  fails  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  child  within  its  geographical  borders,  and  thus  illiteracy  be¬ 
comes  a  universal  darkness  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  national 
territory,  that  national  government  has  not  from  necessity  the  right,  if 
it  has  the  right  to  live  at  all,  to  exercise  this  power  which  neither  the 
parent  nor  the  State  has  exercised,  in  order  that  it  may  create  the 
American  citizen. 

I  am  aware  that  this  ground  is  not  a  ground  on  which  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  have  placed  the  debate;  but  it  is  a  ground 
to  which  no  Senator  has  addressed  himself  as  yet  on  either  side  of  the 
Chamber  who  objects  to  this  bill,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  someone 
of  stronger  powers  who  comprehends  this  matter  clearly  reply  to  that 
position. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  say 
that  I  did  not  see  anywhere  in  the  Constitution  a  provision  empower¬ 
ing  the  Federal  Government  to  educate  the  children  of  the  States.  I 
do  not  find  it  here. 

Mr.  BLAIR.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Senator  if  he  thinks  that  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  education  of  the  child  that  is  to  be  the  citizen  of  both 
nation  and  State  ? 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  the  interference  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  the  education  of  children  within 
the  States  that  the  Government  should  have  the  constitutional  power, 
and  I  do  not  find  such  a  power  here. 

Mr.  BLAIR.  Very  well;  I  think  it  is  there;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  argu¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  find  it  here.  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  provisions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Constitution  for  power  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  perpetuate  itself.  While  I  find  that  it  may  use  force,  that 
it  may  levy  taxes,  that  it  may  borrow  money,  that  it  may  raise  and  sup¬ 
port  armies,  I  find  the  extraordinary  omission,  if  it  were  not  really  in¬ 
tentional,  of  a  power  to  go  into  the  limits  of  the  States  to  educate  the 
children  there. 

Now,  to  answer  the  gentleman^s  question  as  clearly  as  I  can,  I  can 
imagine  a  constitution  so  framed,  a  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
if  you  please,  so  framed  as  that  a  necessary  implication  would  be  that 
taxes  should  be  levied  and  collected;  and  I  can  imagine,  if  a  person 
may  be  allowed  to  imagine  an  act  of  idiocy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  that  it  might  be  so  framed  that  without  that 
express  grant  there  would  not  be  the  power  to  levy  a  dollar  of  taxes. 
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and  that  if  the  Grovernment  could  not  be  supported  without  that  dol¬ 
lar  it  would  have  to  die, 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  strict  construction  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  nothing  to  say  to  me  that  if  the  Government  does  not 
exercise  certain  powers  the  Government  can  not  go  on.  Then  it  is  because 
the  Government  has  not  the  power  to  go  on.  I  do  not  find  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  any  provision— I  have  not  found  it;  I  have  sought  for  it  dili¬ 
gently;  I  would  like  to  find  it — any  power  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  voters  of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  find  it.  I  wiis  answering 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  made  some  time 
ago  that  the  Government  has  the  right  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  I  think 
I  have  shown  that  the  powers  which  the  fathers  thought  necessary  to  its 
perpetuation  are  defined  and  granted.  I  do  not  find  this  grant  which  the 
gentleman  invokes  among  them.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Platt],  seeming  to  adopt  this  idea  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  there  is  some  power  of  self-perpetuation  which  did  not  need  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  express  grants,  limited  the  power  to  those  cases  in 
which  there  was  inability  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  literacy  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  voters 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Government,  then  the  limitation  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  seems  not  to  be  well  taken.  Illiteracy  is  as  inju¬ 
rious  where  the  State  is  able  and  unwilling  as  where  the  State  is  unable 
to  educate  its  children ;  and  if  it  be  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
educate  the  children  of  unwilling  States  as  well  as  unable  States, 
we  come  to  the  result  that  it  has  the  power  and  should  educate  the 
children  wherever  illiteracy  exists.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  who  sits  behind  me  [Mr.  Vest]  completely  disposed  of  that  sug¬ 
gestion  when  he  turned  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  read  that 
the  qualifications  of  voters  for  Federal  ofiices  should  be  those  prescribed 
by  the  State  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature.  That  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  there  is  an  ob¬ 
ligation  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into  the  States  and  pro¬ 
vide  that  all  children  shall  be  literates  with  a  view  of  providing  that 
illiteracy  shall  be  a  disqualification  under  the  Constitution. 

The  result  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  whole  subject  of  education  is 
allowed  to  remain  within  the  States  as  one  of  the  essential  attributes 
of  self-government,  of  local  government,  without  the  power  to  control 
which  there  could  be  none  of  the  autonomy  of  the  State. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Florida  who  sits  beside  me  [Mr.  Jones], 
acute  as  he  always  is,  unable  to  find  a  grant  in  the  Constitution  any¬ 
where  else,  finally  said  that  he  thought  we  must  look  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
for  this  power  of  education.  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  had  contented  him¬ 
self  by  saying  that  he  thought  the  necessity  was  great  by  reason  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  throwing  of  this  large  body  of  igno¬ 
rant  people  within  the  States,  I  quite  agree  with  him;  but  when  from 
the  exercise  of  a  war  power  to  emancipate  he  seems  to  deduce  the  peace 
power  of  educating  those  people,  I  must  say  that  I  can  not  follow  him 
in  his  reasoning.  Suppose,  as  might  readily  happen,  that  these  men 
thus  emancipated  had  turned  out  to  be,  as  they  have  not,  paupers  and 
vagabonds  in  the  States;  would  he  claim  that  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  goes  to  the  extent,  if  it  were  necessary  to  exercise  it,  of 
establishing  poor-houses,  infirmaries,  and  jails  there?  Suppose  they 
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had  been  turbulent — I  mean  turbulent  not  in  the  sense  of  insurrection, 
but  turbulent  in  the  community — would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  it  had  exercised  this  power  of  emancipation  and  thrown 
these  ignorant  people  within  the  States,  to  go  there  and  establish  soup- 
houses  for  their  physical  comfort  and  jails  for  their  imprisonment  ?  I 
think  not;  and  yet  the  argument  is  as  perfect  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

If  the  power  of  educating  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  thrown  into  the  States  a  great  mass  of  ignorant 
men,  does  it  not  follow  as  an  inevitable  conclusion  by  the  same  method  of 
reasoning  that  if  by  throwing  these  same  people  upon  the  States  pauper¬ 
ism  and  crime  have  been  increased,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  (^v- 
ernment  to  relieve  its  act  of  these  unhappy  consequences  and  for  their 
punishment  or  care  or  support  ? 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  now  in  the  Chamber  [Mr. 
GeoegeJ  deduces  this  power  of  education  from  an  unlimited  power  of 
taxation,  as  I  understand  him — I  mean  unlimited  within  certain  ranges ; 
I  am  not  pressing  that  point  too  far — unlimited  within  the  range  of 
appropriation  to  subjects  of  a  general  and  public  interest.  I  submit  to 
that  gentleman,  who  is  so  forcible  and  so  logical,  that  the  argument  goes 
too  far;  that  if  there  be  an  unlimited  power  of  appropriation  in  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution,  then,  as  every  act  of  the 
Government  needs  an  appropriation,  every  subject  is  brought  within 
the  scope  of  its  powers,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  superadd  very 
little  of  the  doctrine  announced  yesterday  that  if  Congress  may  appro¬ 
priate  money  it  must  have  the  jurisdiction  to  define  the  methods  of  the 
expenditure  of  that  money  and  power  over  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
expended  to  convert  this  into  an  unlimited  Government,  in  which  all 
grants  and  all  limitations  are  alike  unnecessary.  If  the  right  exist  to 
appropriate  money  for  all  purposes  whatever,  except  those  that  are  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibited,  and  there  be  a  right  also  to  follow  that  appropria¬ 
tion  and  to  see  to  its  proper  expenditure,  I  want  to  know  where  is  the 
limit  upon  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  President,  something  has  been  said  here  as  to  the  precedents 
which  have  been  made,  and  I  have  noticed  that  gentlemen  relied  very 
greatly  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  early  history,  and  even  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Government,  there  have  been  large  appropriations  of  land 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  That  is  true,  sir.  But  I  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  gentlemen  who  stand  so  much  upon  that  suggestion  to  the  fact 
that  the  original  policy  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  land,  so  far  as 
it  applied  to  all  the  donations  of  the  original  States,  including  that 
magnificent  domain  which  the  liberality  of  Virginia  ceded  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  was  adopted  before  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  during  the  period  of  the  Confederation.  The  resolution 
of  1780,  the  ordinance  of  1784,  the  ordinance  of  1787  were  all  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  which,  having  equal  vote,  the  States 
that  gave  and  the  States  that  received  appropriated  certain  proportions 
of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

This  Government  came  into  operation  finding  that  policy  already  in¬ 
augurated,  that  it  had  been  carried  out  in  all  the  surveys  "of  the  lands 
which  had  been  made  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  up,  I  put  to  gentlemen  whether 
in  the  fact  that  this  policy  had  been  inaugurated  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  confederated  States  they  do  not  find  the  origin  of  that  provision 
in  the  Constitution  upon  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  placed  so  much 
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stress,  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  re¬ 
specting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  make  a  remark? 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  In  addition  to  what  the  Senator  has  so  well  stated, 
the  Congress  of  the  Confiederation  was  in  session  at  the  time  the  con¬ 
vention  was  in  session. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MAXEY.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  adopted  by  Congress  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1T87,  both  bodies  being  then  in  session.  The  con¬ 
vention  was  in  session  and  the  Constitution  was  finally  adopted  in  1789, 
and  the  very  outset  of  the  Government  was  followed  by  the  disposition 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  adopted  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
as  laid  down  in  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  The  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
very  apropos,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  made  it.  It  adds  force  to 
the  idea  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  enforce  upon  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  not  only  was  the  policy  adopted  and  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  Government,  but  in  all  the  early  history  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  but  that  in  all  the  later  history, 
whenever  a  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  there  was  an  express 
exemption  of  the  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  for  five  years  after  the 
sale  from  any  taxation  by  State  authority.  That  was  made  a  consid¬ 
eration,  inadequate  it  may  have  been,  a  sharp  bargain  it  may  not  have 
been,  but  that  was  one  of  the  considerations  on  which  the  grant  for 
various  purposes  connected  with  education  was  made  to  the  States. 

Besides  that,  as  has  already  been  said  here,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  a  large  owner  of  land,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  it  felt  itself  authorized  to  give  away  some  of  those  lands 
in  order  to  improve  the  rest.  It  felt  authorized  to  make  donations  for 
various  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  it  in  the  sale  of  the  residue 
of  those  lauds.  It  was  upon  that  idea  that  all  the  grants  to  railroads 
have  been  made;  it  was  upon  that  idea  that  the  grants  to  educational 
purposes  were  made.  I  find  no  similarity  between  a  case  of  that  kind 
and  the  case  of  levying  taxes  and  giving  money,  notwithstanding  the 
acuteness  with  which  gentlemen  have  argued  that  if  the  Government 
can  give  lands  it  can  give  the  money  w^hich  would  buy  the  land  or  the 
money  for  which  the  land  would  be  sold.  I  find  no  authority  in  this 
precedent  of  giving  land  for  the  claim  that  is  now  made  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  enter  upon  a  career  of  taxing  the  people  in  order  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  education. 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  spending  more  time  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  my  mind  to  the  conclusion 
hat  there  is  constitutional  authority  to  do  the  thing  proposed  by  this 
bill,  much  as  I  would  be  glad,  in  one  sense  at  least,  to  use  that  power 
if  I  could  find  it  here. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  figures  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  show  that  this  bill  is  intended  mainly  and  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  BLAIR.  The  Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  Southern  States. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  BLAIR.  It  is  simply  because  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  ignor¬ 
ance  happen  to  be  located  there  just  now. 
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Mr.  PENDLETON.  I  understood  thoroughly  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  said  that  the  benefits  are  to  be  derived  by  the  Southern  States,  not 
because  they  happen  to  be  located  in  that  part  of  our  country,  but  as 
the  gentleman  has  said,  because  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  ignorance  are 
there. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  the  bill  would  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  me  if  that  purpose  were  definitely  and  distinctly  ex¬ 
pressed.  If  there  be  constitutional  power  to  pass  this  bill  because  of 
the  existence  of  illiteracy  in  those  States  and  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  illiteracy,  then  I  desire  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  States 
which  have  not  the  power  to  remove  this  curse,  if  it  be  a  cureej  which 
T  exists  by  reason  of  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  tax  Massachusetts  or  Iowa  to  provide  for  the 
illiterates  of  Ohio  or  any  of  the  other  States  which  are  abundantly  able 
to  take  care  of  their  own  illiterates;  and  if  I  must  say  it,  I  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  tax  Ohio  for  the  benefit  of  those  States  which  are  quite  as 
able  as  Ohio  and  quite  as  willing  to  take  care  of  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  within  their  limits. 

But  suppose,  sir,  it  is  true  that  the  benefits  of  this  bill  are  to  accrue 
chiefly  to  the  Southern  States,  what  sort  of  a  feast  is  to  which  they  are 
invited?  The  honorable  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dolph]  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  provides  that  Federal  office¬ 
holders  shall  be  appointed  and  sent  to  the  States  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  this  fund  and  to  appropriate  it  according  to  their  dis¬ 
cretion  under  the  authority  of  this  law,  always  taking  care  to  consult 
the  State  authorities.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hae- 
kison]  made  a  statement  here  the  other  day  which  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it,  that  the  experience  of  giving  develops  the  fact  that 
one  dollar  raised  by  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  is  worth  ten  dollars 
given  to  any  people  to  aid  them  in  any  work  of  this  sort;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  extent  of  the  gentleman’s  charity  is  to  stimulate  the 
people  of  these  Southern  States  to  do  for  themselves  rather  than  to  help 
them  do. 

My  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Sherman]  has  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  bill  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  money  going  into  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  South,  that  it 
shall  pass  an  ordinance  providing  that  this  fund  shall  be  distributed 
according  to  illiteracy  down  through  the  counties  and  cities  and  town¬ 
ships,  even  when  practicable  to  the  smallest  possible  school  district. 

These  gentlemen,  in  varying  terms  and  doubtless  with  most  excellent 
intent,  all  of  them  say  in  effect  to  these  people  of  the  Southern  States 
“You  are  needy;  you  are  poor;  the  results  of  the  war  have  left  you  in 
that  condition ;  you  can  not  educate  the  ignorant  and  the  poor  who  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  have  been  thrown  upon  you ;  we  want  from  our 
abundance  to  aid  you,  but  your  habits,  your  education,  your  traditions, 
your  ways  of  dealing  with  these  colored  people  have  been  such  as  that 
you  can  not  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  fund,  and  we 
will  expend  it  either  by  our  own  officers,  or  we  will  prescribe  that  you 
shall  by  the  solemn  act  and  covenant  of  your  State  give  guarantee  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  you  will  exercise  this  high  trust  that  we  propose  to 
repose  in  you.  ”  I  do  not  know  how  gentlemen  feel  about  it;  but  to  me 
it  seemed  very  much,  when  I  heard  one  or  two  of  the  speeches  in  this 
debate,  as  if  Senators  were  saying  to  these  gentlemen  of  the  South,  “We 
will  give  you  of  our  abundance,  you  shall  be  the  recipients  of  our  bounty, 
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but  in  order  to  entitle  you  to  it  you  must  put  your  hands  upon  your 
mouths  and  your  mouths  in  the  dust  before  us.” 

Mr.  President,  is  that  an  invitation  which  will  be  accepted  ?  Is  it 
an  invitation  that  will  be  invited  ?  What  is  it  ?  “  Give  up  your  auton- 

omy;  confide  to  us  the  education  of  your  children;  abandon  your  home 
rule;  give  up  this  which  is  the  very  essential  of  your  State  organiza¬ 
tion” —  and  for  what?  Merely  that  these  Southern  States  may  receive 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  that  which  they  themselves 
have  put  into  it,  merely  that  there  shall  be  distributed  to  them  again 
by  F ederal  authority  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  that  which  these  same 
recipients  have  themselves  contributed  to  it. 

Where  does  this  money  come  from  ?  From  taxation.  Who  pays  all 
the  taxes?  The  twelve  or  fourteen  or  sixteen  million  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  as  well  as  those  at  the  North — I discard  thewords  “North”  and 
“South” — as  well  as  those  of  the  States  which  propose  to  give  to  the 
needier  States  this  bounty.  They  are  taxed  upon  all  their  clothing, 
they  are  taxed  upon  all  their  agricultural  implements,  they  are  taxed 
upon  their  shoes,  they  are  taxed  upon  their  hoes  and  their  spades,  they 
are  taxed  upon  the  growth  of  their  lands,  they  are  taxed  in  their  full 
proportion  of  the  amount  that  goes  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Now  they  are  asked  to  give  up  one  of  the  dearest  rights  of 
Statehood  in  order  that  they  may  hereafter  go  through  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  of  paying  into  the  Treasury  that  which  is  to  be  paid  out  to  them 
again.  The  taxation  upon  these  and  the  other  States  has  given  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  last  year  a  surplus  of  $130,000,000  or 
thereabouts,  this  year  $85,000,000,  and  for  next  year  $106,000,000  I 
think  are  estimated  as  the  probable  surplus,  an  average  of  $100,000,000 
a  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  so  adjust  your  system  of  taxation  that  instead 
of  having  a  surplus  of  $100,000,000  a  year  you  will  have  a  surplus  of 
$10,000,  000,  if  you  think  so  much  is  necessary,  then  enough  money  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  these  States  to  supply  for  them¬ 
selves  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  States.  This  is  upon  the 
basis  of  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government.  Go 
further.  Reduce  those  expenditures  to  their  proper  limit,  cut  off  the  ex¬ 
travagance  which  has  gotten  to  be  one  of  the  banes  of  our  present  system, 
let  the  Federal  Government  be  reduced  to  the  simple  and  narrow  limits 
prescribed  for  it  by  the  Constitution,  let  your  revenues  be  small  and  your 
taxes  low,  and  then  these  gentlemen  who  are  to  be  benefited,  as  you 
say,  by  this  bounty  will  themselves  keep  at  home  within  their  own 
limits  a  fund  as  large  as  this  which  you  propose  to  give  to  them  and 
devote  it  according  to  their  own  good  judgment  in  the  education  of  their 
people.  Reverse  this  whole  system,  economize  your  expenditures,  break 
down  the  system  by  which  bounties  are  paid  to  private  interests  at  the 
expense  of  those  people  whom  you  propose  now  to  benefit. 

It  has  been  said,  I  do  not  know  with  how  much  truth,  that  under 
our  present  system  of  taxation  where  one  dollar  goes  into  the  Treasury 
five  go  the  support  of  private  interests ;  but  in  any  event,  whether  the 
statement  is  exaggerated  or  not,  wp  know  that  in  its  incipiency  the 
system  has  this  fundamental  idea  that  there  shall  be  bounty  and  there 
shall  be  protection.  Cut  it  all  up  by  the  roots,  reduce  the  expendi¬ 
tures,  reduce  the  revenue,  limit  the  taxation,  lessen  the  burden,  abandon 
this  system  of  taking  away  from  the  people  with  one  hand  in  order  that 
you  may  give  back  to  them  with  the  other.  Leave  them  their  money 
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and  above  all  leave  to  them  the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
especially  their  school  system. 

This,  Mr.  President,  I  think  is  the  better  way  and  the  wiser  way 
and  the  constitutional  w'ay  of  which  I  spoke.  I  invoke  gentlemen  upon 
the  other  side,  I  invoke  gentlemen  upon  this  side  who  stand  in  either 
supporting  or  opposing  this  bill  to  lend  their  best  efforts  to  remitting  all 
the  burdens  that  have  been  put  upon  these  people,  and  allowing  them 
to  expend  the  amounts  so  remitted,  rather  than  to  first  levy  a  tax  upon 
them  and  then  distribute  the  proceeds  to  them  afterwards. 

I  believe  that  with  a  system  of  that  kind,  fairly  inaugurated,  doing 
detriment  to  no  interest  in  this  country',  doing  injury  to  no  single  inter¬ 
est  in  it  that  is  avowedly  in  thp  care  of  the  Government,  the  necessity 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  can  be  obviated.  I  believe  that  you  will  have 
a  better  system  of  education,  that  you  will  have  a  better  system  of 
schools.  I  rejoice  that  a  way  is  open  to  us  to  aid  these  heroic  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  men  who,  according  to  the  testimony  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
have  already  done  so  much  by  their  patient  fortitude  to  rescue  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fortunes  from  the  losses  which  the  war  entailed  and 
to  do  justice  to  that  great  body  of  people  who  challenge  our  compas¬ 
sion  and  who  were  thrown  on  them  for  support  without  their  concur¬ 
rence. 

I  rejoice  that  these  Southern  States  are  so  able  to  perform  this  duty. 
They  have  suffered,  God  knows;  misfortunes  have  attacked  them  on 
every  side.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  who  sits  before  me, 
in  a  way  that  was  as  painful  as  it  was  graphic,  told  us  how  on  every 
side  they  were  beset  by  losses;  but  still  they  are  magnificent  Common¬ 
wealths  in  this  confederation  of  States.  They  have  a  salubrious  cli¬ 
mate;  they  have  a  good  soil;  they  have  rivers  and  railroads  and  means 
of  communication  in  all  parts  of  their  land;  they  are  gathering  strength; 
they  are  doing  a  noble  and  heroic  duty;  they  are  carrying  forward  ed¬ 
ucation  now  to  a  better  point  perhaps  than  it  will  be  carried  if  this 
Federal  Government  interferes  with  it;  and  they  have  increased  in  pop¬ 
ulation  47  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years.  Their  social  troubles 
are  disappearing;  their  labor  system  is  becoming  settled;  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  prosper;  they  are  trying  the  experiment  of  manufacturing 
with  the  raw  material,  the  luel,  the  breadstuff's,  all  close  at  hand, 
with  transportation  abundant  and  cheap.  They  are  successful. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Hawley]  shakes  his  head.  Four 
millions  have  been  the  increase  of  these  States  since  1870,  if  there  is 
fiiith  to  be  placed  in  the  official  records  of  the  Census  Department. 
They  have  increased  in  population.  Their  valuation  of  property  does 
not  show  as  it  did  before  the  war,  because  those  who  were  counted  as 
property  then  are  counted  as  men  now.  I  do  not  believe  that  their 
power  to  bear  taxation  is  substantially  diminished;  but  if  it  were  and 
I  were  required  to  aid  them  it  would  be  done  in  the  way  that  I  have 
indicated,  by  remitting  the  burdens  that  are  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
extravagance  and  wastefulness  of  the  Federal  Government  and  allowing 
them  to  help  themselves  out  of  those  resources,  instead  of  exhausting 
them  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Seifator  from  Mississippi  not  now  in  his 
seat  [Mr.  Lamar],  with  a  felicity  of  diction  which  is  peculiarly  his  own, 
said  the  other  day  that  institutions  and  governments  and  laws  and  all 
the  fixed  facts  of  society  are  not  instituted  by  statute,  but  they  are  the 
reflections  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and  inner  life  of  the  people 
themselves;  and  he  said  that  freedom,  which  is  the  culmination  of  all  v 
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these  institutions  which  go  to  make  up  free  government,  was  that  great 
and  final  and  consummate  blessing  vouchsafed  to  those  who  are  brave 
and  courageous  and  faithful  and  enduring,  who  think  right  and  do  right 
in  all  the  exigencies  of  individual  and  national  life. 

He  was  right,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  to  him  if  he  were  here 
whether  it  is  not  a  dangerous  experiment  upon  which  he  proposes  to 
enter  when  he  seeks  to  lead  men  who  have  shown  themselves  according 
to  that  high  test  so  w’orthy  of  freedom  and  to  be  supporters  of  a  free 
government  to  look  away  from  their  own  self-denial,  their  own  self-re¬ 
liance,  their  own  willingness  to  labor  and  to  wait,  and  turn  their  eyes 
to  the  beneficence  of  a  paternal  government. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  consummate  flower  of  all  the  beautiful  and  be¬ 
neficent  institutions  with  which  heaven  has  blessed  man  in  his  best 
estate  depends  upon  himself,  grows  upon  the  sturdy  and  hardy  and 
heroic  virtues  wdiich  consist  in  self-training,  in  self-abnegation,  self- 
reliance,  in  industry,  in  fidelity  to  high  purposes — if  that  be  true,  is  it 
not  a  dangerous  experiment  to  lead  such  a  people,  who  have  developed 
these  qualities  so  magnificently,  to  turn  away  from  their  cultivation 
and  to  lean  upon  the  paternal  arm  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States?  For  myself,  Mr.  President,  I  prefer  the  other  way.  Gentle¬ 
men  must  walk  in  the  way  they  think  best  according  to  their  conscience 
and  their  judgment. 
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HON.  RICE  A.  PIERCE. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5261)  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  and  for 
other  purposes—  ,  ... 

Mr.  PIERCE  said:  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  time  which  my  colleague  from  Tennessee,  Gen¬ 
eral  Dibbrell,  has  so  kindly  given  me  I  shall  not  devote  to  the  present 
bill,  but  shall  speak  to  a  subject  that  is  fraught  with  more  importance 
to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  than  the  bill  now  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  people  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  and  I  most  cheerfully  give  my  support  to  any 
measure  that  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  their  interests  or 
the  amelioration  of  their  legislative  burdens.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
majority  report  on  House  bill  No.  5893,  “to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war  tariff  taxes,  ”  most  clearly  evidences  that  they  appreciate  the  wants 
of  the  overburdened  laboring  masses  of  this  nation.  And  let  me  say 
here  that  while  this  bill  does  not  give  that  equalization  to  the  impost  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  existing  tariff  rates  I  think  should  be  given,  yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  shall  give  it  my  hearty 
support. 

When  the  fall  elections  in  1880  w^ere  over  and  the  results  had  been 
ascertained  it  was  found  that  the  party  which  had  been  in  power  during 
the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  had  been 
defeated;  that  the  people  had  again  placed  in  power  the  Republican 
party.  Democracy  had  won  the  Forty-fourth  and  two  succeeding  Houses 
upon  the  issues  of  promised  economy  in  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  and  reduction  of  tariff  duties.  Its  promises  of  economy 
it  faithfully  kept,  but  signally  failed  to  reduce  the  tariff  rates,  for  which 
they  were  rebuked  with  defeat  by  the  people  in  the  elections  of  1880. 
The  Republicans  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  having  felt  the  pulse 
of  the  people  upon  this  question  of  revenue  reform,  thought  to  profit  by 
the  defeat  that  had  overtaken  Democracy,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
tariff  commission,  which  they  carried  into  effect,  and  assumed  the  role 
of  Democracy  previous  to  the  1880  election. 

During  the  first  session  of the  Forty- seventh  Congress  an  act  was  passed 
creating  the  Tariff  Commission,  giving  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
those  to  constitute  it  to  the  President.  In  the  selection  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  great  masses  of  the  p*eople  hoped  the  President  would  recognize 
some  other  than  the  “  infant  industries,”  but  this  hope  they  saw  dis¬ 
sipated  in  the  make-up  of  its  members.  From  center  to  circumference 
of  this  broad  land  of  ours  went  this  ram  avis  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  upon  its  wide-spreading  pinions,  in  gilded  letters,  the  laboring 
masses  read:  “Tariff  reduction;  tariff  reform.”  But  upon  the  floor  of 
this  House,  before  full-fledged,  some  daring  Democrat  had  written  upon 
its  caudal  appendage,  “Fraud.”  I  will  not  follow  this  “bird of  ill- 
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omen”  in  its  wanderings  during  the  summer  and  fall  months  of  1882 
amid  the  smoke  of  the  “infant  industry”  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  waving,  golden  sugar-cane  of  Louisiana,  or  the 
“  silver-threaded  infant”  of  California. 

The  elections  of  1882  came  and  passed.  The  people  of  the  nation  had 
studied  well  this  creature  of  Republicanism,  and  in  it  they  saw  no  good. 
They  had  seen  the  brand  put  upon  it  by  Democracy,  and  in  their  sover¬ 
eign  will  they  repudiated  both  it  and  its  paternal  ancestors,  and  when 
in  December,  1882,  its  fathers  met  in  the  place  of  its  birth  it  rendered  to 
them  an  account  of  its  experiences  and  gathered  knowledge.  The  result 
we  have  in  the  present  tariff  rates.  And  although  this  creation  of  the 
Republican  party  now  sleeps  with  leaden  eyes,  the  brand  Democracy 
stamped  upon  it  when  given  its  being  is  now  shadowed  in  this  House  in 
1.74.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  because  the  Democratic  party  stands 
pledged  to  the  country  to  modify  the  present  tariff  duties  to  suit  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  laboring  classes  that  I  favor  this  bill,  but  because  those  la¬ 
boring  classes  need  it  and  it  is  just  in  an  economic  administration  of  the 
Government.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  President,  at  the  behest 
of  the  last  Congress,  acknowledged  that — 

A  substantial  reduction  is  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate  popular 
clamor,  but  by  the  best  conservative  opinion  of  the  country.  Such  a  reduction 
of  the  existing  tariff  the  commission  regards  not  only  as  a  due  recognition  of 
public  sentiment  and  a  measure  of  justice  to  consumers,  but  one  conducive  to 
the  general  industrial  prosperity,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  temporarily  in¬ 
convenient,  will  be  ultimatel j'  beneficial  to  the  special  interests  affected  by  such 
reduction. 

If  that  language  clothed  a  truth  in  1883,  it  is  no  less  the  truth  in 
1884.  The  political  character  of  this  House,  coming  as  its  members  do 
fresh  from  the  people,  is  a  demonstration  of  that  “demand  by  the  best 
conservative  opinion  of  the  country,  ’  ’  demonstrating  that  the  demand 
was  for  a  trial  of  the  Democratic  policy  of  a  revenue  tariff  simply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  an  economic  administration  of  the  Government,  evi¬ 
dencing  they  had  tired  of  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  which  had 
been  on  trial  for  twenty  years  under  the  denomination  of  protected  and 
incorporated  capital,  the  few  against  the  many.  That  “popular  de¬ 
mand  ’  ’  could  not  be  ignored.  The  Republican  House  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  tried  it  and  the  people  cast  them  out,  to  fill  their 
places  with  Democrats,  upon  the  old  familiar  slogan,  not  of  free- trade 
but  of  tariff  for  revenue  and  an  economic  administration  of  Government. 
And  should  that  party  abuse  the  confidence  of  the  masses,  they  in  turn 
will  have  to  give  place  to  a  new  party — a  party  of  and  for  the  people. 

In  their  power  and  majesty  they  have  spoken,  and  say  no  longer  shall 
$2,000,000,000  be  wrung  from  agriculturists  and  laborers  to  enrich  a  few 
monopolis  and  capitalists.  The  substantial  reduction  promised  in  the 
tariff  by  that  commission  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  practical  workings; 
the  present  is  not  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  it  promised  to  reduce.  The 
tariff  of  1863,  which  it  promised  to  reduce,  is  not  an  improvement,  not 
even  in  toto,  a  ‘modification  of  the  old  one.  After  its  first  six  months’ 
working  we  find  it  made  a  reduction  of  just  1.74  percent,  on  the  $100 
value  of  imported  goods  over  the  old  law, ‘after  promising  20  and  proba¬ 
bly  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  rates.  December  31,  1883,  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  tariff,  the  dutiable  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States,  valued  at  $235,898,109,  paid  duties  amounting  to  $96,- 
574,136,  which  was  40. 91-100  per  cent,  on  the  value.  The  old  law  under 
operation  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1882  collected,  as  duties  on 
$260,856,273  of  imported  dutiable  goods,  $111,265,507,  or  42.65-100 
per  cent,  on  the  value — a  difference  of  just  1.74  less  under  the  new  law. 
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Thus  we  find,  after  ail  the  promises  of  that  commission  and  of  that 
Republican  Congress,  there  is  in  reality  no  reduction  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  The  substantial  reduction  they  admitted  as  demanded  by  the 
best  conservative  opinion  of  the  country  is  still  demanded.  The  poor 
man’s  life  necessaries  are  still  taxed  higher  than  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich;  flannel  higher  than  their  velvet  and  laces;  coarse  blankets  higher 
than  broadcloth;  medicine  from  30  to  200  per  cent.,  but  champagne 
only  46  per  cent.,  and  in  like  proportion  are  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
the  farmers  and  laborers  of  this  country  discriminated  against  and  in  • 
favor  of  the  rich.  By  the  old  tariff  the  poor  pay  more  than  double 
what  the  rich  do,  and  by  the  present  tariff  there  is  only  a  difference  of 
1.74  per  cent,  on  the  dollar  in  their  favor,  where  20  to  25  per  cent,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  demanded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  pjist?  No  better  evidences  can  be  given  of  what  it  was  and  has 
been  than  to  hike  the  utterances  of  its  then  leaders,  whose  mighty  minds 
shaped  the  policy  of  the  party  and  whose  guiding  hands  carried  it  far 
out  upon  the  high  seas  of  national  prosperity — a  policy  that  gave  ade¬ 
quate  encouragement  to  American  industries  and  plenty  to  the  farmers 
and  laborers  of  the  nation  and  made  the  land  to  bloom  and  blossom  as 
a  rose.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  discussing  the  tariff  of  1824,  said: 

I  will  never  consent  to  adopt  a  general  restrictive  system,  because  the  agri¬ 
cultural  class  of  the  community  would  then  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufact¬ 
urers.  The  interests  of  the  many  would  then  be  sacrificed  to  promote  the  wealth 
of  the  few.  The  farmer  in  addition  to  the  premium  which  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  manufacturer  would  have  also  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Polk,  in  his  fimt  inaugural  address,  delivered  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1845,  said  : 

In  exercising  a  sound  discretion  in  levying  discriminating  duties  within  the 
limit  prescribed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  done  in  a  manner  not  to  benefit 
the  wealthy  few  at  the  expense  of  the  toiling  millions  by  taxing  lowest  the 
luxuries  of  life,  or  articles  of  superior  quality  and  high  price,  which  can  only  be 
consumed  by  the  wealthy,  and  highest  the  necessariesof  life,  or  articles  of  coarse 
quality  and  low  price,  which  the  poor  and  great  mass  of  our  people  consume. 

Sirs,  what  Mr.  Buchanau  and  Mr.  Polk  said  should  never  be  done 
has  for  twenty  years,  in  its  iniquitous  effects, been  taking  from  the  poor 
and  needy  of  this  fair  land  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  turning  them  into 
the  coffers  of  the  wealthy  few,  making  the  poor  poorer  and  the  rich 
richer.  Look  to-day  at  the  prostrate  condition  of  agriculture  and  labor. 

Go  among  the  laborers  of  the  protected  industries.  Do  we  find  happiness, 
plenty?  No,  sirs;  but  we  find  here  want  in  every  guise,  haunting  the 
wretched  homes  of  their  still  more  wretched  occupants,  for  under  the 
exactions  of  protection  home  to  them  is  an  alien  word,  and  often  even 
in  winter’s  chilling  blasts,  under  the  heartless  command  of  protection, 
have  they  gone  forth  into  darkness,  leaving  a  worse  midnight  behind. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  this  robber  system  has  given  mill¬ 
ions  to  the  favored  few,  but  every  dollar  in  these  vast  fortunes  has 
been  wrested  from  labor  and  been  moistened  with  the  sweat  of  toil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  facts  but  recently  given  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  I  incorporate  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  master  workman  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  of  the  United  States,  representing  500,000  workingmen  who  are 
interested  in  several  bills  which  are  before  CongrevSS,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  interested  in  the  eight-hour  law,  the  land  bill,  and  bill  on  imported  la¬ 
bor  under  contract  introduced  by  Mr.  Foran.  These  imported  men  show  no 
disposition  to  become  citizens  of  this  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  ob- 
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tain  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  they  consider  a  competence,  and  with  it  re¬ 
turn  to  Italy  or  Hungary.  I  have  seen  eight  of  these  people  and  one  woman 
living  in  a  small  hou.se,  without  beds  or  furniture,  sleejiing  on  the  floor,  and 
have  been  informed  by  reliable  authority  that  these  nine  person.s’  expenses  for 
one  month  was  only  $27.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  Ffostburg  region  ot  Mary¬ 
land,  where  they  had  been  brought  by  agents,  who  engaged  them  at  Ca.stle  Gar¬ 
den,  living  in  a  wooden  building,  sleeping  on  bunks,  tliis  building  being  fenced  in 
to  prevent  them  being  communicated  with  by  the  people  whose  places  they  had 
taken.  The  diet  of  these  men  was  water  and  mush,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
meat  on  Sunday.  These  men  are  brought  into  competition  with  skilled  as  well 
as  unskilled  labor,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  as  bad  as  the  competition  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  in  the  West.  A  demand  isnow  going  up  for  an  amendment  of  the  Chinese 
bill  in  such  particulars  as  it  has  been  shown  deficient. 

William  Leech,  of  Malaga,  N.  J.,  of  the  W.  G-.  W.  A.,  said: 

I  was  at  Malaga  last  year  when  certain  Belgians  were  brought  to  that  place. 
It  was  our  duty  to  find  out  from  them  if  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Malaga  had 
been  made  known  to  them  before  they  came,  or  whether  it  had  not  been  mis¬ 
represented  to  them.  When  we  attempted  to  obtain  this  information  the  com¬ 
pany  had  thirty-five  of  us  enjoined  by  the  courts  from  interfering  with  them. 
The  window-glass  workers  were  ordered  out  of  their  homes  in  inidwinter  and 
compelled  to  move.  Last  spring  we  went  to  work,  the  Belgians  in  one  factory 
and  the  citizens  in  another.  They  have  since  left  Malaga,  the  firm  having 
changed  managers. 

Emile  Bouillet,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  W.  G.  W.  A.,  said: 

I  was  hired  at  Antwerp  by  an  agent  of  Dean  F.  Williams,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio . 
who  came  for  a  set  of  men  (sixty).  When  I  went  to  see  him  I  asked  him  why 
he  came  to  Europe  for  men.  He  replied  “  that  men  were  scarce  and  work  plenty 
in  the  United  States.”  I  told  him  we  would  expect  the  same  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States.  He  .said  “they  would  pay  the  New  York  tariff.”  When  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Zanesville  we  discovered  that  the  New  York  tariff  was  25  per  eent.  less 
than  the  regular  price.  I  complained  to  the  company  ofthis  misrepresentation 
and  they  answered  that  “  they  did  not  authorize  the  payment  of  more  than  what 
they  were  then  paying.”  At  Kent  the  company  did  not  pay  the  price  agreed  upon. 
They  brought  them  to  Kent  on  a  contract  for  three  years.  The  men  were  not 
permitted  to  associate  with  American  workingmen  lest  they  might  find  out  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  Two  of  these  men  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail  for  some 
days  for  violating  this  contract.  When  we  arrived,  a  friend  of  one  of  us  was  met 
by  a  man  whom  he  knew  in  Europe.  As  soon  as  they  commenced  to  talk  the 
manager  ordered  the  arre.st  of  the  party.  When  we  arrived  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
a  meinber  of  the  firm  came  into  the  car  and  inquired  if  any  of  us  could  speak 
English  ;  I  answered  that  “  my  father  and  I  could.”  He  then  warned  us  not  to 
talk  to  the  men. 

Question  by  member  of  committee.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  these  foreigners  and  Americans? 

Answer  by  John  Schlicker.  Between  28  and  50  per  cent. 

William  F.  Barclay,  representing  the  miners  of  the  coke  region  of 
Penn.sylvania,  said: 

I  never  knew  one  of  these  men  to  stay  in  the  country.  They  spend  compara¬ 
tively  nothing,  saving  their  money  to  return  home ;  even  when  sick  they  go  to 
the  poor-house,  until  at  last  the  authorities  refused  to  longer  entertain  them 
while  they  had  money.  They  will  eat  anything.  They  hang  their  meat  out  in 
the  sun  that  it  may  become  soft  and  tainted.  The  business  men  of  the  region 
are  opposed  to  them.  They  get  the  same  wages  as  the  Americans,  except  when 
they  work  by  the  day,  then  tliey  are  paid  33  per  cent,  less,  which  is  all  they  are 
worth.  This  importation  has  reduced  the  price  of  mining,  and  makes  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  men  to  do  other  than  submit  to  whatever  the  operators  demand  or 
require  of  them,  regardless  of  its  justness.  The  condition  of  the  miners  and  coke- 
makers  generally  is  aggravated  by  the  company  stores  which  abound  in  this 
district.  I  priced  potatoes  before  I  left  and  could  have  bought  them  of  an  out¬ 
side  dealer  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  price  in  the  company  stores  is  80 
cents  per  bushel.  If  the  men  do  not  deal  in  the  store,  they  are  discharged. 

Mr.  Barcklay  also  furnished  the  conimittee  with  the  following  Avritten 
statement: 

We  have  the  following  evidence  that  the  importation  of  laborers  under  con¬ 
tract  does  exist.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  Joseph  Welsh,  brother  of 
Hon.  .Tohn  Welsh,  ex-member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  came  to  the 
United  States  informed  him  that  the  large  number  of  Slavonians  on  board  the 
vessel  were  imported  laborers  shipped  to  .Vmerica  under  contract;  that  the  iin- 
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porters  had  made  a  special  contract  with  the  steamship  company  at  a  very  low 
rate  for  their  delivery  in  the  United  States,  and  thattheir  accommodation  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  rates,  and  that  should  he  (Mr.  Walsli)  not  receive  the 
proper  care  he  should  complain  to  him  (the  captain).  I  have  this  from  Mr. 
Walsh  himself.  We  have  much  other  evidence  of  their  being  imported  by  spe¬ 
cial  agreement  to  work  for  certain  firms.  We  have  discovered  an  agency  at 
work  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  laborers,  agents  in  Europe  gather¬ 
ing  the  inen,  an  agent  in  New  York  receiving  them  and  forwarding  them  to 
destinations.  I  have  in  my  possession  evidence  that  a  firm  having  a  branch  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  engaged  in  this  business.  E.  Dorner  &  Co.  is  the  name 
of  the  firm  who  have  received  a  certain  amount  per  head  for  such  imported  labor¬ 
ers. 

William  Ashton,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  W.  G.  W.  A.,  said: 

My  information  is  in  regard  to  importation  of  foreigners  to  Baltimore,  Md. 
These  men  were  brought  under  a  contract;  they  were  window-glass  blowers. 
The  first  importation  took  place  in  1879 ;  forty-eight  were  then  brought  over  by 
Svydndell  Brothers.  The  following  year  Baker  Brothers  imported  seventeen. 
King  Brothers  twenty-two,  and  Swindell  Brothers  twenty-three.  The  first  im¬ 
portation  occurred  during  a  strike;  there  was  no  strike  when  the  second  im¬ 
portation  occurred.  Some  of  the  foreigners  refused  to  work  and  were  arrested, 
but  discharged  before  a  hearing  was  had ;  their  elothing  was  retained  by  the 
firm  and  it  wiis  weeks  before  they  eould  secure  it.  They  w'ere  kept  locked  in 
hou.ses  when  not  working,  and  could  not  be  seen  by  the  Americans.  Most  of 
them  have  since  returned  home,  some  being  sent  by  the  glass-blowers’  associa¬ 
tion  and  some  by  the  Belgian  consul,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  treatment 
they  received.  The  effect  of  their  importation  was  the  reduction  of  wages  about 
12  per  cent.  An  injunction  was  issued  against  the  American  workmen  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  them  and  made  perpetual  by  Judge  Brown,  of  Baltimore.  Before 
these  men  were  imported  we  had  as  good  a  .set  of  American  workmen  as  could 
be  found  anywhere.  The  system  in  vogue  in  Europe  and  America  differs  ma¬ 
terially.  The  Europeans  work  according  to  old  methods  and  processes ;  in  fact, 
they  bring  their  tools  and  molds  with  them.  The  European  workman  can  not 
turn  out  within  35  ijer  cent,  as  much  ware  as  the  American  workman,  and  as  a 
result  do  not  or  are  notable  to  fulfill  their  contract;  hence  the  employers  are  at 
liberty  to  pay  them  what  they  please. 

Val  Huiis,  Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  G.  W.  A.,  said: 

The  situation  was  misrepre-sented  to  them  ;  some  of  them,  when  the  exact  situ¬ 
ation  was  explained  to  them,  quit.  Two  Germans  who  quit  work  were  refused 
their  clothes  and  were  arrested.  I  have  been  called  up  at  night  by  these  men  to 
explain  to  them  the  trouble,  as  we  could  not  get  near  them  or  they  near  us,  so 
that  an  under.standing  might  be  had.  They  were  under  constant  police  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  we  were  enjoined  from  interfering  with  them.  These  foreigners 
were  natives  of  Fra>ice,  Belgium,  and  Germany ;  they  were  brought  in  three 
different  parties.  In  1879  Baker  Brothers  brought  forty-eight  and  King  & 
Brothers  twenty-five.  Baker  Brothers  brought  a  second  lot  of  twenty-five  and 
King  Brothers  and  Swindell  &  Brothers  twenty-three.  Previous  to  this  last 
importation  there  was  no  strike.  Some  of  these  men  are  here  yet ;  others  have 
gone  away.  The  effect  has  been  a  12  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages. 

Charles  Leffler,  Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  G.  W.  A.,  said: 

My  statement  is  substantially  the  same  as  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Haas.  Mr. 
Swindell  says  he  does  not  want  the  foreigners  any  more ;  they  accomplished  the 
object  intended,  the  reduction  of  wages. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Robertson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  said: 

The  number  of  foreign  glass-bottle  bio  wers  brought  to  the  Western  States  under 
contract  is  about  eighty  in  all,  distributed  in  five  factories,  namely:  La  Salle, 
Ill.,  thirty-six;  Covington,  Ky.,  thirteen ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  fourteen ;  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  Streator,  Ill.,  and  New  Albany,  Ind.  They  receive  about  40  per  cent, 
less  wages  than  American  blowers;  or,  in  other  words,  they  get  8  cents  per  dozen 
for  quart  beers,  while  the  American  gets  13  cents  per  dozen.  The  effect  of  this 
competition  will  be  to  bring  the  native  workmen  down  to  the  level  of  pauper 
labor.  The  hollow-glass  workmen  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  have  not 
worked  since  last  June.  They  have  been  during  all  this  time  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  lock-out.  La.st  year’s  revision  of  the  tariff  virtually  increased  the 
duty  on  green  glas.sware  nearly  100  per  cent.,  but  notwithstanding  this  increase 
the  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  force  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  wages. 
Previous  to  the  revision  there  was  an  importation  of  about  200,000  gro.ss  of  bot¬ 
tles.  Since  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect  there  has  been  scarcely  any  importa- 
’  tion  of  this  ware.  Two  American  blow’ers  will  turn  out  eighty  dozen  bottles 
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per  day,  while  two  of  the  foreign  blowers  turn  out  but  fifty  dozen  per  day. 
The  manufaeturers  seem  to  favor  free  trade  in  labor  and  a  high  protective  tariff 
upon  their  manufactured  goods  or  wares. 

I  here  give,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Nimmo  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1883.  [For  statement  see  opposite  page.] 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  on  many  of  the  articles  of  imported 
goods  the  tariff  rates  were  increased,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly 
all  of  the  manufacturers  have  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employ4s  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.  We  hear  almost  on  every  side  that  if  Congress  re¬ 
duces  the  present  tariff  rates  the  manufacturers  will  “shut  up  shop.” 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  bugbear  with  which  they  hope  to  bulldoze  this 
House  into  longer  permitting  this  onerous  and  unjust  system  to  go  un-  » 
revised,  and  thereby  continue  their  enormous  profits.  Who  suffers 
from  overproduction  and  the  closing  down  of  the  factories,  the  laborers 
or  the  owners  ?  I  let  Mr.  Swank,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  answer  this  question,  as  given  in  his  May  report, 
1883,  for  the  year  1882,  when  he  said: 

At  the  beginning  of  June  nearly  all  the  mills  referred  to  (rolling-mills  in 
Pittsburgh  and  the  West)  were  closed  by  a  general  strike,  which  continued  until 
the  last  of  September,  when  work  was  resumed  upon  the  scale  of  wages  which 
had  previously  prevailed.  During  the  strike  of  four  months  the  prices  of  rolled 
iron  did  not  advance,  notwithstanding  the  stoppage  of  so  many  mills;  a  fact 
which  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  capacity  to  produce  this  form  of  iron  had 
again,  as  in  the  panic  years,  exceeded  the  demand.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  frankly  admitted  that  our  rolling-mill  capacity  has  for  some  time  been  in 
advance  of  the  consumptive  wants  of  the  country,  and  that,  through  the  check  to 
the  overproduction  of  rolled  iron  which  was  afforded  by  the  strike  of  1882,  it  was 
in  no  sense  a  calamity  to  the  manufacturers.” 

Why  is  it  that  depression  assails  the  workman  instead  of  the  em¬ 
ployer?  Upon  what  principle  of  political  economy  is  this  condition 
accounted  for,  except  upon  the  fact  that  Eepublican  policy  tends  to 
encourage  monopolies  while  depressing  labor  ?  We  may  have  had  over¬ 
production,  but  it  has  not  produced  bankruptcy;  it  has  created  wealth. 
As  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  of  over  50,000,000  people  one-half  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  their  aggregated  wealth  was  112,104,081,430, 
on  which  they  now  make  a  profit  of  only  from  3  to  3j  per  cent.,  while 
the  manufacturers  realize  a  profit  of  irom  37  to  67  per  cent. 

Of  what  benefit  is  a  protective  tariff  to  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  ?  The  answer  of  the  protectionists  is:  “  By  maintaining  protec¬ 
tion  on  other  industries  a  larger  domestic  market  will  be  created  for 
the  products  of  the  farmer.”  Upon  this  proposition  I  join  issue;  for 
the  light  of  history  upon  this, question  shows  indisputably  that  with 
the  increase  of  protection  the  home  market  has  become  less  and  less 
favorable  to  the  agriculturists. 
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These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  (and  the  same 
applies  to  other  agricultural  products)  in  the  home  markets  was  greater 
under  the  tariffs  of  1840  and  under  the  revenue  tariffs  of  1855  and 
1857-’60  than  under  the  higher  protective  tariff  of  1870.  While  in 
1859-’60  the  value  of  manufactured  exports  was  17.5  percent,  of  the 
value  of  our  total  exports,  in  1869-’70,  under  ten  years  of  high-tariff 
policy,  they  were  13.4  per  cent.;  and  in  1879-’80,  after  twenty  years  of 
high  tariff,  they  were  only  12.5  per  cent.  Agricultural  products  under 
the  effects  of  that  system  have  largely  increased  in  exportation ;  manu¬ 
factured  products  had  rundown  to  12. 5  per  cent.,  showing  conclusively 
that  our  great  agricultural  products,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rye,  seeds, 
hay,  bell,  bacon,  pork,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  which  we  are  forced 
to  export  in  value  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  can  not 
be  benefited  by  any  tariff.  The  value  of  sui-plus  agricultural  products 
that  for  want  of  a  home  demand  had  to  seek  a  foreign  market  were  as 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Values  of  exports  from  the,  United  States  of  domestic  merchandise,  and  of 
the  exports  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  the  percentage  which  the 
exports  of  such  products  bear  to  the  total  value  of  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  for  the  years  mentioned. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1  Value  of  exports  of 
domestic  merchan¬ 
dise. 

1 

■  Value  of  exports  of  j 
merchandise  other 
than  products  of 
j  domestic  agricult¬ 
ure. 

1 

Value  of  exports  of  ! 
products  of  domes¬ 
tic  agriculture. 

Per  cent,  of  products 

1  of  agriculture. 

1820,  year  ended  Sept.  30 . 

Dollars. 

51,683,640 

Dollars. 

10, 025, 967 

Dollars. 

41, 657, 673 

Per  cent. 
80.60 

1830,  year  ended  Sept.  30 . 

58, 524, 878 

10, 429, 694 

48, 095, 184 

82. 18 

1840,  year  ended  Sept.  30 . 

111,660,561 

19,112,494 

92, 548, 067 

82.93 

1850 . 

134, 900, 233 

26, 294, 520 

108, 605, 713 

80.51 

1860 . 

316, 242, 423 

59, 681,451 

256, 560, 972 

81. 14 

1870 . 

455, 208, 341 

94,019, 858 

361, 188, 483 

79.34 

1871 . 

478, 115, 292 
476, 421,478 

109, 6-49, 281 
107, 624, 853 

368, 466,  011 

77.07 

1872 . 

368, 7%,  625 

77. 41 

1873 . 

575, 227, 017 

128, 327, 013 

446, 900,004 

77.69 

1874 . 

633, 339,368 

131,  967, 877 

501,371,501 

79. 16 

1875 . 

559, 237, 638 

128,931,068 

430,306, 570 

76.95 

1876 . 

594,917,715 

138, 804, 200 

456, 113, 515 

76.67 

1877 . 

632,980,854 

173, 246, 706 

459, 734, 148 
536, 192, 873 

72.63 

1878 . 

695,749,930 

159,557, 057 

77.07 

1879 . 

699,538,742 

153, 062,  a39 

546, 476, 703 

78. 12 

1880 . 

823, 946, 353 

137, 985, 262 

685, 961,091 

83.25 

1881 . 

883, 925, 947 

153, 531, 004 

730,394,943 

82.63 

1882 . 

733, 239, 732 

181,019, 913 

552,219,819 

75.31 

1883 . 

804, 223, 632 

1^4,954, 183 

i 

619,269,449 

77.00 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  manufacturing  States,  as  shown  by  the  Tenth  Cen¬ 
sus  and  still  later  statistical  reports,  produce  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  to 
support  the  manufacturers  and  the  laborers  engaged  in  their  factories. 
They  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  depend  upon  the  great  grain,  swine, 
and  cattle  States.  Mr.  Nimmo,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  says 
the  manufacturing  States  consume  nearly  all  of  their  provisions,  and 
neither  export  abroad  nor  furnish  any  considerable  market  for  the  grain- 
producing  States;  that  the  markets  of  the  East  are  of  no  appreciable 
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advantage  to  them.  They  must  depend  upon  themselves  and  upon  the 
markets  of  Europe,  Mr,  Nimmo  states  further  that  95  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  breadstufifs  and  provisions  come  from  the  West. 

Take  the  manufacturing  State  of  Pennsylvania.  W e  find  by  the  tenth 
census  that  her  population  was  4,282,891;  that  herproduction  of  wheat 
was  19,462,405 bushels;  corn,  45,821,521  bushels;  oats,  33, 841, 439 bush¬ 
els;  rye,  3,683,621  bushels;  buckwheat,  3,593,326  bushels;  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  18,284,819  bushels.  Take  the  first  item,  wheat,  and  at  the  aver¬ 
age  consumption  of  4|  bushels  per  capita  Pennsylvania  had  raised 
wheat  enough  for  her  own  demand,  and  taking  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  per  capita  of  her  other  productions  we  find  she  was  independent  of 
the  outside  world. 

We  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Nimmo  that  none  of  the  manufacturing 
States  export  their  provisions.  America  produces  more  largely  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  oats,  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton,  and  the  claim  of  the  protectionists  that  a  protective  tariff  en¬ 
hances  the  price  of  these  products  is  not  proven  by  the  history  of  tariff 
legislation  in  this  country. 

Will  any  gentleman  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  dispute  this  propo¬ 
sition:  that  the  money  of  the  farmer  comes  from  his  surplus  crops;  that 
his  wheat,  corn,  &c. ,  are  so  much  money  to  him ;  that  his  income  is  based 
upon  the  surplus  yield  of  liLs  farm ;  that  his  profit  is  determined  by  the 
price  of  the  articles  in  the  market  in  which  he  is  forced  to  sell  ?  No 
considerable  class  of  American  farmers  are  or  can  be  benefited  or  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  present  high-tariff  duties. 

We  find  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Nimmo  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1883,  that  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
was  $804,223,632,  and  that  of  this  sum  $619,269,449  were  the  products 
of  agriculture,  being  77  per  cent,  of  the  entire  exports  coming  directly 
in  competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Russia  and  of  India,  where  wages 
were  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

What  resulting  benefits  do  the  farmer  laborers  of  America  receive 
from  a  protective  tariff?  None.  For  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  not  a  protective  tariff,  fixes  the  price  of  labor  and  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  agriculture.  The  price  of  agricultural  labor  is  controlled  by  the 
price  received  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  labor  employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  effect  of  protection  upon  both  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  wages  there  is  most  ample  evidence  in  Europe  and 
in  America  prior  to  1860.  France,  not  only  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  Old  World,  but  with  a  population  whose  innate  love  of  their  beau¬ 
tiful  land  binds  them  to  her  soil,  had  a  protective  tariff  which  she  greatly 
modified,  and  wages  advanced  30  per  cent. ;  and  when  in  1881  she  raised 
her  tariff  to  a  protective  .scale  wages  began  to  fall,  and  we  notice  in 
almost  every  report  from  her  shores  that  destitution  and  want  are  being 
most  oppreasively  felt  by  her  laborers.  In  our  awn  country  in  1829  the 
wages  of  farm  laborers  were  from  $7  to  $10  x>er  month.  During  the 
same  period  the  wages  of  mechanies  .were  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  day. 
In  1842  the  tariff  rates  were  raised  to  an  average  of  41  per  cent.,  and 
during  the  four  years  of  its  existence  the  wages  in  none  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  were  increased.  In  1846,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Walker  tariff, 
which  reduced  the  rates  to  an  average  of  24  per  cent. ,  wages  began  to 
rise,  and  from  1846  to  1860  the  census  of  1860  says  there  was  an  advance 
in  wages  of  employes  in  manufactures  of  30  and  in  the  wages  of  farm 
laborers  of  50  per  cent.  From  1824  to  1836  and  from  1842  to  1846 
there  was  the  highest  protective  rates  ever  given  to  or  enjoyed  by  the 
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iron  industries  in  this  country,  and  during  these  years  of  high  protec- - 
tion  the  average  wages  of  the  employes  did  not  exceed  88  cents  a  day. 
In  1846  the  tariff  rates  upon  iron  were  reduced  about  one-half,  when; 
wages  began  to  advance,  and  when  in  1860  there  was  a  still  further  re¬ 
duction  of  these  duties  the  wages  of  these  iron  workmen  were  $1.25  a 
day ;  nor  were  the  beneficent  influences  of  this  reduction  confined  to  the 
workmen  in  the  iron  manufactures,  but  was  appreciably  felt  by  the  em- 
pl6y6s  in  every  class  of  manufactures. 

In  1845  the  average  wages  in  the  factories  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  were  $1.05; 
in  1859,  $1.45  a  day.  In  1850  the  average  wages  of  factory  employes 
were  $248  a  year,  and  in  1860,  $289  a  year.  Under  this  system  of  tariff 
for  revenue  this  country  was  blessed  with  what  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  this  House  has  justly  called  “the  golden  era  in  our  history.” 

And  in  this  connection  I  do  not  desire  to  ignore  the  fact  that  during 
the  census  year  of  1880  average  wages  of  manufacturing  workmen  were 
$346,  which  was  due  to  enormous  demand  for  manufactures,  which 
compelled  the  manufacturers  to  pay  higher  wages  until  this  abnomal 
demand  was  supplied;  and  the  claim  of  the  protectionist  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  protection  tends  to  give  a  fixed  and  an  increased  wage  rate  to 
manufacturing  laborers  is  still  further  and  most  forcibly  refuted  by  the 
admission  of  the  manufacturers,  together  with  the  evidence  of  their  em¬ 
ployes,  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  our  manufacturing  industries 
does  not  at  the  present  time  exceed  $275  a  year,  while  in  1860  it  was 
$289  a  year.  The  average  tarilf  rate  in  1884  is  40.91  per  cent.  In  1860 
the  average  rate  was  less  than  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

By  the  census  of  1880  the  laborers  in  the  cotton-mills  of  the  United 
States  received  an  average  rate  of  $244,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a  20  per  cent,  reduction,  reducing  their  wages  below  $200  a  year. 
The  published  reports  of  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  show  the  average  an¬ 
nual  wages  of  the  employes  in  the  English  cotton  mills  to  be  $251  a 
year.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  our  native  workmen  are  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  skillful  and  give  a  larger  return  as  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  last  census  tells  us  that  the 
average  production  of  American  workmen  in  that  year  was  $1,960  per 
capita,  while  the  English  workmen  produced  only  an  average  of  $780' 
per  capita,  and  this  fact  is  shown  by  Mr.  Blaine,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  in  a  special  report  in  1881.  And  yet  the  American  workman  is- 
receiving  less  for  his  labor  than  the  Englishman.  These  are  some  of 
the  evidences  of  the  “  great  benefits  ”  protection  is  conferring  upon  the 
labor  of  America. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  increased  the  duties  on  earthenware  from 
42.88  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  old  law  to  47.85  under  the  new 
law,  on  glass  and  glassware  from  54.49  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  55.47 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  manufactures  of  wool  the  new  law  in¬ 
creases  the  ad  valorem  rate  2. 19  per  cent. ,  and  on  manufactures  of  cot¬ 
ton  they  are  increased  2.46  per  cent.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  each 
one  of  these  protected  industries  has  greatly  reduced  its  wage  rates. 
This  is  the  way  protection  elevates  American  labor.  And  now,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  most  potent  reason  why  this  House  should 
pass  some  bill  giving  relief  to  the  agriculturists  and  laborers  of  this 
country,  I  here  give  the  language  of  the  President,  in  his  message  in 
December,  1882: 

I  heartily  approve  the  Secretary’s  recommendation  of  immediate  and  exten¬ 
sive  reductions  in  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Government.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  the  impor- 
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•tance  of  relieving  the  industry  and  enterprise  from  the  pressure  of  unnecessary 
taxation.  It  is  one  of  the  tritest  maxims  of  political  economy  that  all  taxes  are 
burdensome,  however  wisely  and  prudently  imposed.  And  though  there  have 
always  been,  among  our  people,  wide  differences  of  sentiment  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  raising  the  national  revenues,  and  indeed  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  taxation  should  be  based,  there  has  been  substantial  accord  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  only  such  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  as  are  necessary  for  a  wise«and 
economical  administration  of  the  Grovernment.  Of  late  the  public  revenues 
have  far  exceeded  that  limit,  and  unless  checked  by  appropriate  legislation  such 
excesses  will  continue  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1881,  the  surplus  revenue  amounted  to  $100,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  30th  of  June  last  the  surplus  was  more  than  $145,000,000.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  shows  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  these  moneys.  They  have 
not  only  answered  the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  have  afforded  a 
large  balance  applicable  to  other  reductions  of  the  public  debt. 

But  I  renew  the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  such  rapid  extinguishment 
of  the  national  indebtedness  as  is  now  taking  place  is  by  no  means  a  cause  for 
congratulations ;  it  is  a  cause  rather  for  serious  apprehension.  If  it  continues, 
it  must  be  speedily  followed  by  one  of  the  evil  results  so  clearly'set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary. 

Either  the  surplus  must  lie  idle  in  the  Treasury,  or  the  Government  will  be 
forced  to  buy,  at  market  rates,  its  bonds  not  then  redeemable,  and  whieh,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  not  fail  to  command  an  enormous  premium,  or  the 
swollen  revenues  will  be  devoted  to  extravagant  expenditure,  which,  as  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught,  is  ever  the  bane  of  an  overflowing  Treasvxry. 

It  was  made  apparent,  in  the  course  of  the  animated  discussions  which  this 
question  aroused  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  that  the  policy  of  diminishing 
the  revenue  by  reducing  taxation  commanded  the  general  approval  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  Houses.  I  regret  that  because  of  conflicting  views  as  to  the  best 
methods  by  which  that  policy  should  be  made  operative  none  of  its  benefits  have 
as  yet  been  reaped. 

The  popular  voice,  as  spoken  by  the  elections,  demands  a  mitigation 
of  this  burden  on  the  necessaries  of  the  people.  The  depression  in  all 
branches  of  industry  and  in  wages,  under  this  extreme  tariff,  makes 
an  imperative  demand  on  the  Democratic  majority  in  this  House  for 
relief. 
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The  Tariff. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  STANTON  J.  PEELLB, 

OF  INDIANA, 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 

Thursday,  May  1,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H,  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  PEELLE,  of  Indiana,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  do  not  rise  with  the  purpose  or  expectation  of  sur¬ 
prising  either  the  committee  or  myself  hy  saying  anything  new  upon  the 
subject  now  under  consideration.  I  find,  by  reading  the  history  of  the 
debates  in  Congress,  that  the  tariff  question  has  been  ably  discussed,  pro 
and  con,  by  the  foremost  men  in  the  country  from  the  time  of  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  first  Congress  under  our  Constitution  to  the  present  time. 
From  these  debates  I  find  that  there  has  been  at  all  times  a  well-defined 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  protective  policy;  and  at 
times  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  imports  other  than  for  revenue 
purposes;  but  in  the  main  the  protective  feature  has  been  maintained 
from  the  foundation  of  our  present  system  of  Government. 

It  would  ill-become  me  to  assert  that  the  question  was  not  debatable, 
and,  out  of  deference  to  those  who  differ  with  me,  I  assume  that  the 
question  is  debatable,  not  that  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  subject,  or  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  but  that  I 
concede  to  others  the  right  to  differ  with  me;  and  whenever  their  argu¬ 
ments  convince  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  principle  or  in  policy  I  shall 
yield  in  obedience  to  that  conviction  which  ought  to  guide  men  in 
public  affairs. 

We  are  all  equal  upon  this  floor;  and  are  servants  of  the  people  to 
do  their  will.  And  now  what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  our  leg¬ 
islation  ?  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  object  is  to  benefit  the  agricult¬ 
ural,  manufacturing,  and  laboring  interests,  with  resulting  benefits  to 
all  classes  of  our  people.  Here  we  meet  upon  common  ground;  there 
are  no  party  lines  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  object  sought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Now,  as  honest,  well-meaning  servants  of  the  people,  looking 
with  a  common  interest  to  the  welfare  of  our  common  country,  how 
can  we  most  likely  reach  that  desired  result? 


In  what  I  may  say  upon  this  occasion  I  shall  assume  that  Congress 
has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  levy  import  duties  for  the 
double  purpose  of  revenue  and  protection. 

TRUE  POLICY  OF  A  NATION. 

The  true  i)olicy  of  a  nation  is  to  protect  by  wise  legislation  its  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  there  can  he 
no  beneficial  protection  of  the  one  without  the  harmonious  protection 
of  the  other.  Without  life  there  is  no  need  of  either  liberty  or  prop¬ 
erty;  without  liberty  life  would  be  a  drag  and  a  curse;  without  prop¬ 
erty  there  can  be  no  leisure;  without  leisure  there  can  be  no  time 
for  study  and  thought,  and  without  study  and  thought  there  can  be  no 
intelligent  fixedness  in  human  aftairs ;  and  all  will  concede  that  what  our 
comitry  needs  most  is  fixedness  of  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  people  on 
economic  questions,  so  that  our  country  may  develop  its  resources  with 
reference  to  the  future  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  nation  with 
reference  to  its  own  interests  as  well  as  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

A  nation  is  but  a  community  of  citizens  in  the  aggregation  of  na¬ 
tions;  but  the  form  of  government  in  the  one  may  be  so  materially 
different  as  to  necessitate  an  internal  policy  wholly  antagonistic  to  the 
others.  Hence  our  laws  should  be  shaped  with  reference  to  our  own  in¬ 
stitutions  and  interests.  No  one  will  deny  that  we  have  the  power, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  our  jxilicy,  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  all  nations  that  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  com¬ 
merce  or  that  tends  to  impede  the  development  of  our  own  resources 
Our  people  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  fair  wages;  labor  has 
been  elevated,  made  honorable,  and  now  to  place  it  in  competition  with 
the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe  would  degrade  it.  Our  laboring  classes 
are  none  too  well  paid  now,  and  any  policy  which  would  weaken  or 
in  any  way.  cripple  our  industries  would  not  better  their  condition. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  TARIFF  AGITATION. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  country  was  but  one-fifteenth  of  what  it  is  to-day,  and  our 
Treasury  was  bankrupt,  while  the  manufacturing  industries,  which  had 
been  destroyed  or  rendered  useless  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
by  reason  of  heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods,  were  struggling  for  ex¬ 
istence  with  shrinking  capital;  hence  the  first  questions  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  First  Congress,  which  convened  in  April,  1789,  and 
within  two  days  of  its  assembly,  were  revenue  and  encouragement  to  do¬ 
mestic  manufactures  by  means  of  duties  levied  upon  foreign  imports. 
The  questions  were  discussed  and  considered  from  that  time  until  July 
of  that  year,  when  a  law  was  enacted  and  the  sense  of  that  body  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  preamble  thereto  in  these  words: 

\Vliereas  It  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid,  &c. 

So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  Congress  which  convened  under 
our  present  Constitution  gave  force  and  effect  to  its  meaning  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  levy  import  duties  and  to  regulate  commerce,  and 
that  a  nec^ity  existed  at  that  time  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  to 
the  end  that  revenue  might  be  obtained  and  our  home  industries 
encouraged  and  protected. 

It  was  understood  then,  as  now,  that  the  fewer  imports  of  manufact¬ 
ures  the  more  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  and  that  the  more 
imports  the  less  protection;  and  this  is  true,  whether  the  price  of  the 
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domestic  be  the  same  as  the  foreign,  or  whether  it  be  higher,  so  that 
then  as  now  to  check  foreign  imports  legislation  was  necessary.  Not, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  price  of  the  domestic  man¬ 
ufacture,  however  much  it  may  have  that  result,  but  to  lessen  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  foreign  product  so  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  might 
have  the  privilege  of  supplying  our  own  people.  For  instance,  if  there 
be  but  one  customer  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  the  domestic  manufact¬ 
urer  has  one  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  one  to  sell,  of  whom  shall 
he  purchase  ?  Our  Democratic  friends  who  advocate  free  trade  say  that 
depends  upon  which  he  can  buy  the  cheapest;  but  does  it?  Shall  we 
regard  the  cheapness  of  the  article  as  paramount  to  the  condition  of  the 
men  who  are  engaged  among  us  in  similar  industries?  Is  a  dollar 
worth  more  than  a  man,  or  shall  we  esteem  a  dollar  saved  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  foreign  manufactures  as  of  more  value  and  importance  to  us  as 
a  nation  than  the  elevation  and  education  of  our  laboring  classes  ?  The 
voice  of  God  with  us  is  expressed  by  the  people  at  the  ballot.  Our 
destiny  as  a  nation  is  in  their  hands. 

INTELLIGKNCE  AND  LOYALTY  THE  SAFEGUARDS  OF  THE  NATION^ 

The  development,  progress,  and  perpetuity  of  our  country  depend  upon 
the  intelligence  and  loyalty  of  the  people.  Shall  we  continue  the  fabric 
for  the  encouragement  of  both  ?  The  man  who  has  no  children  to  educate 
in  our  public  schools  is  equally  taxed  with  he  who  has,  because  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  basis  of  society  ,  and  society  based  upon  intelligence  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions;  and  if  we  would  have  our 
people  remain  loyal  to  our  common  country  and  its  flag  we  must  legis¬ 
late  for  their  interest,  beneflt  the  greatest  possible  number,  and  main¬ 
tain  our  national  identity  with  less  sentimentality. 

INCONSISTENCY  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

Our  Democratic  friends  at  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress  were 
clamorous  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor  as  a  measure  of  relief  and 
protection  to  American  labor,  and  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  they  offer  no  objection  to  the  importation  of  the 
products  of  their  labor  or  of  the  labor  of  Europe,  when  they  know  tliat 
the  exclusion  of  the  products  of  such  labor  is  as  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  laboring  classes  as  the  exclusion  of  the  laborer  himself. 
I  voted  for  that  Chinese  bill  because  it  was  in  harmony  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Eepublican  party  and  in  accord  with  my  views  on 
protection,  but  why  did  you  Democrats,  who  advocate  free  trade  or  a 
purely  revenue  tariff,  vote  for  it.  You  say  it  was  simply  to  protect  our 
laboring  classes,  and  so  say  I,  but  I  am  willing  to  protect  them  by  lay¬ 
ing  duties  upon  foreign  manufactures;  but  you  say  no,  give  us  free 
trade  ultimately  or  give  us  death,  while  some  of  you  on  that  side  of 
the  House  have  the  honesty  to  advocate  free  trade  now,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  you  know  that  free  trade  means  heavy  importations  of  foreign 
manufactures  and  consequent  death  to  our  manufacturing,  laboring, 
and  farming  interests. 

Under  free  trade,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  says,  raise 
your  revenue  from  income  and  internal  sources.  Tax  a  man  on  his 
energy  and  thrift,  encourage  him  to  conceal  what  he  has  made,  prevent 
him  from  investing  his  money  and  putting  it  into  circulation,  and  edu¬ 
cate  him  to  abuse  the  Government  that  compels  him  to  commit  per¬ 
jury  to  save  what  he  has  earned  by  honesty  and  industry.  How  much 
revenue  would  you  get  from  such  a  source  ?  Then  did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  if  free  trade  had  the  effect  to  destroy  our  industries  there  would 
be  no  income  to  tax? 
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Where  next  would  you  go  for  revenue?  The  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  paid,  and  the  pensions  due  our  soldiers  can  not  be 
neglected.  You  say  tax  whisky  and  tobacco,  articles  of  luxury,  and  so 
say  I ;  but  did  it  occur  to  you  that  with  little  money  men  buy  few  luxu¬ 
ries,  and  that  with  no  money  they  can  not  buy  any  ?  The  payment  of 
the  tax  on  whisky  and  tobacco  would  depend  then  as  now  ultimately 
upon  consumption,  as  without  consumption  there  would  be  no  sale, 
and  without  sale  manufacturers  would  have  no  money  to  pay  tax  with ; 
so  that  however  much  the  lessening  of  the  consumption  might  be  de¬ 
sired  you  can  readily  see  that  it  would  not  be  a  safe  source  from  which 
to  anticipate  revenue  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  Government. 

REPUBLICAN  TARIFF. 

We  must,  then,  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  derive 
our  principal  revenue  from  import  duties  ;  and  in  levying  such  duties  I 
believe  it  to  be  wise  policy  to  impose  duties  sufficiently  high  to  encour¬ 
age  and  protect  the  domestic  industries  that  come  in  competition  with 
like  industries  abroad;  and  upon  such  articles  of  foreign  import  as  are 
not  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  country  I  would  impose  a  purely 
revenue  duty,  unless  such  articles  were  of  common  necessity,  and  then 
I  would  put  them  on  the  free-list. 

The  biography  of  our  country  is  in  its  Constitution  and  laws,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  laws  can  be  measured  only  by  their  results.  The  de¬ 
velopment  and  progress  of  the  nation  may  be  read  in  its  legislative  en¬ 
actments,  enactments  which  were  necessitated  by  the  demand  of  the 
people  to  meet  their  changed  conditions,  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  is  the  lamp  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  the  future. 

We  legislate  for  a  people  whose  ancestors  had  the  courage  and  the 
manhood  to  seize  the  reins  of  British  despotism  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
that  their  posterity  might  continue  the  grasp,  instead  of  wear  the 
bridle,  they  declared  our  independence  and  the  equality  of  all  men,  and 
to  gain  the  mastery  they  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honors.  A  century  has  come  and  gone  and  our  free  institu¬ 
tions  still  live,  with  serfdom  and  slavery  blotted  out.  We  are  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  happy,  and  contented  people  to-day  because  we  have  maintained 
our  freedom  and  independence,  and  by  wise  legislation  protected  the 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  laboring  interests,  making  each  har¬ 
moniously  dependent  upon  the  others,  instead  of  all  being  dependent 
upon  Europe. 

PROTECTION  DEVELOPS  THE  COUNTRY  AND  INCREASES  OUR  NATIONAL  WEALTH, 

The  nation  that  depends  upon  a  foreign  country  for  its  selling  and 
buying  markets  can  never  secure  or  maintain  its  independence  of  that 
country;  and  unless  we  maintain  our  present  independence  of  Europe 
by  maintaining  a  home  market  for  our  field  products,  the  corporations 
and  land  monopolies  now  justly  complained  of  by  so  many  will  fade 
into  insignificance,  as  our  lands  will  then  become  the  property  of  the  few, 
as  it  is  in  free-trade  England  to-day. 

In  England,  excluding  her  numerous  parks  and  waste  lands,  there 
are  about  52,000,000  acres  of  land,  5,000,000  acres  of  which  are  owned 
by  twenty-five  persons,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  acreage  are 
owned  by  47,000  persons.  This  is  the  result  of  England’s  policy — a 
plutocracy  of  less  than  50,000  land-owners  ruling  and  controlling  the 
35,000,000  of  people  within  her  border.  Although  her  bill  of  rights 
forbids  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  she  has  an  army  of  nearly 
1,000,000  of  men,  besides  her  most  powerful  and  improved  navy.  In 
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England  under  such  a  policy  one  necessitates  the  other,  not  only  to 
maintain  the  iron  grip  which  the  plutocrats  have,  hut  to  enforce  dis¬ 
cipline  among  her  bread-hunters. 

Not  so  with  us.  Here  we  have  over  4,000,000  farms,  containing 
nearly  or  quite  300,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  (seventy-five  acres 
to  the  farm)  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000,000  (one-fifth  of  our  entire 
wealth),  producing  annually,  including  live-stock,  over  $4,000,000,000, 
and  giving  employment  to  more  than  7,000,000  of  our  people,  with  a 
standing  army  of  less  than  25,000  men  and  no  navy.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  United  States.  We  have 
maintained  the  dignity  of  our  nation  and  its  credit  at  home  and  abroad, 
not  by  its  Army  or  its  so-called  Navy,  but  by  giving  encouragement  to 
the  development  of  our  resources  and  in  enforcing  discipline  by  giving 
ready  employment  at  fair  wages  to  our  farming  and  laboring  classes. 

Our  Democratic  friends  assert  that  this  condition  of  things  has  been 
in  spite  of  our  protective  policy  and  not  in  consequence  of  it,  but  where 
is  the  proof  in  support  of  such  a  proposition  ?  What  has  been  our  growth 
and  development  since  the  tarifl’  of  1861  ?  Let  us  glance  at  our  con¬ 
dition  in  1860  and  in  1880,  both  being  census  years,  and  what  have  we: 

Comparative  growth  and  development  of  the  country  in  1860  and  1880. 


[Compiled  from  official  sources.] 


Subjects. 

I 

I860., 

1880. 

Increase. 

Per  cent. 

Population  of  the  United  States . 

31,443,321 

50,155,783 

60 

Value  of  farms . 

$3, 271,575,426 

$10,197,161,905 

212 

Wheat  produced . . 

173, 104, 924 

498, 549, 868 

188 

Wheat  exported . . 

4, 155, 153 

153, 869, 935 

3603 

Corn  produced . 

838, 792, 742 

1,717,434,543 

105 

Corn  exported . 

3, 314, 305 

98,169,877 

2862 

Wool  produced . 

60, 264, 913 

232, 500, 000 
6, 343, 269 

286 

Cotton  produced . . 

3, 826, 086 

65 

Oats  produced . 

172,643, 185 

407, 858, 999 
44, 113, 495 

136 

Barley  produced . 

15, 825, 898 

179 

Butter  exported . 

7, 651, 224 

39,236,658 
127, 553, 907 

413 

Cheese  exported . 

15,524,830 

722 

Petroleum  produced . . 

251,000 

22, 282, 509 

8817 

Pig-iron  produced . 

919, 770 

4, 295, 414 

367 

Rails  produced . 

205, 038 

1,461,837 

613 

Hogs  packed . 

2, 350, 822 

6, 950, 451 
$667,954,746 

196 

Merchandise  imports . 

S353, 616, 119 

89 

Merchandise  exports . 

$333, 576, 067 

$835,  638, 658 

150 

Gold  and  silver  produced.., 
Gold  and  silver  exported 

$46, 150,000 
$66, 546, 239 
$8,550, 135 

$75, 20(),  000 
$17, 142, 919 
$98, 034, 310 

63 

Gold  and  silver  imported .. 

988 

Railroads . 

30,635 

1 

88, 237 

188 

If  such  growth  and  development  as  there  shown  has  been  in  spite  of 
our  protective  system,  then  it  certainly  has  not  impeded  our  progress  as 
some  on  that  side  of  the  House  assert.  And  now,  in  the  face  of  such 
prosperity  under  our  protective  policy,  you  propose  to  abandon  it  and 
adopt  ‘  ‘  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  ’  ’  notwithstanding  our  experience  under 
the  Walker  revenue  tariff  from  1846  to  1861.  Under  that  tariff  our  in¬ 
dustries  were  crippled  and  our  people  depressed  because  of  the  heavy 
importations  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  the  heavy  exports  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion;  and  need  I  say  that  but  for  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines  in  California,  in  1849 — three  years  after  the  Walker 
tariff  went  into  operation — and  the  silver  mines  ten  years  later,  which 
together  produced  from  1850  to  1860  inclusive,  as  estimated  by  the  Direc- 
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tor  of  the  Mint,  $601,750,000,  our  condition  would  have  been  infinitely 
worse,  and  as  it  was  the  excess  of  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion  over  imports  for  the  same  period  was  $420,318,081,  or  within 
$181,431,919  of  our  total  production;  whereas  the  excess  of  imports  of 
merchandise  over  exports  for  the  same  period  (1850  to  1860)  was  $384,- 
913,005,  or  $35,405,076  less  than  our  excess  of  gold  and  silver  exports. 

So  that  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  sho%ving  that  our  gold  and 
silver  went  abroad  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and  that  but 
for  the  gold  and  silver  production  during  that  period  our  prosperity 
would  have  been  measured  only  by  worse  calamities,  so  that  whatever 
prosperity  there  was  under  the  Walker  revenue  tariff,  vras  due  more 
to  the  discovery  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  than  perhaps  anything  else. 

PROTECTION  HAS  RESTORED  OUR  CREDIT  AS  A  NATION  AND  KEPT  OUR  MONEY 
AT  HOME  FOR  OUR  OWN  PEOPLE. 

Now,  what  was  our  financial  condition  in  1860  ?  I  shall  not  speak 
of  the  lost  credit  of  the  nation  at  that  time  or  its  depreciated  bonds. 
There  was  in  1860  but  $280, 000, 000  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  doubt¬ 
less  most  of  that  was  held  by  State  banks  for  the  redemption  of  their 
outstanding  depreciated  notes,  while  there  was  then  but  $207,000,000 
of  paper  currency  in  circulation,  or  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
and  paper  currency  in  the  country  in  1860  was  but  $487,000,000,  but 
the  $207,000,000  of  depreciated  currency  was  the  principal  circulating 
medium  and  in  many  localities  the  only  circulating  medium ;  whereas 
to-day,  with  a  little  more  than  60  per  cent,  increase  in  population,  we 
have  in  this  country  in  gold  and  silver  and  paper  currency,  including 
$217,495,861  gold  and  silver  certificates,  all  equal  to  gold,  $1,706,895,- 
404,  of  which  amount  it  is  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  there 
was  on  March  31,  1884,  $550,924,000  in  gold  coin,  and  of  silver  coin 
$249,578,000,  and  if  we  deduct  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  we  will 
then  have  left  $1,489,399,543,  every  dollar  of  which  is  as  good  as  gold 
in  any  section  of  our  country. 

Again,  the  balance  of  trade  is  now  many  millions  in  our  favor  and 
has  been  for  some  years,  so  that  we  are  selling  more  than  we  buy, 
thereby  adding  to  our  gold  and  silver  and  giving  to  our  people  money 
with  which  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding 
this  condition  of  affairs,  you  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  say 
that  our  protective  system,  which  has  brought  us  the  balance  of  trade 
and  kept  our  money  at  home  for  our  own  people,  has  been  oppressive. 
You  not  only  say  it  has  been  oppressive,  but  you  say  it  has  built  up 
monopolies  in  this  country.  That  is  because  our  people  have  had  more 
money  to  do  business  with  than  they  had  during  the  Walker  revenue 
tarifif;  they  have  prospered  more,  and  some  have  made  large  fortunes. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  some  manufacturers  have  made  more  money 
than  others,  but  I  apprehend  that  if  you  will  compare  the  prices  under 
the  Walker  tariff  with  the  present  prices  you  will  find  that  those  who 
have  made  the  most  money  have  made  the  largest  reduction  in  their 
prices.  If  they  have  not  made  money  honestly,  that  is  no  argument 
against  the  protective  system,  but  most  likely  an  evidence  of  the  abuse 
of  the  system,  and  if  so  we  should  check  the  abuse  rather  than  tear 
down  the  system. 

PROTECTION  BENEFITS  THE  FARMER. 

Can  it  be  questioned  that  the  products  of  the  farm  are  more  valuable 
to-day  than  in  1860,  or  that  the  laboring  classes  are  better  paid  ?  Can 
it  be  questioned  that  these  manufacturing  industries  have  built  up  a 
home  market,  developed  our  railroad  system,  and  enabled  the  farmer  to 
sell  his  products  in  a  near  market  at  better  prices  ?  Can  it  be  questioned 
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that  90  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  products  are  consumed  by  our  own 
people;  and  can  it  be  questioned  that  tbe  price  for  that  90  per  cent,  of 
field  products  bas  been  regulated  by  tbe  supply  and  demand  in  tbis 
country?  Can  it  be  questioned  that  tbe  great  majority  of  manufact¬ 
ured  goods  can  be  bought  in  the  markets  of  tbe  United  States  to-day 
for  less  money  than  they  were  bought  for  in  1800  and  prior  years  ?  So 
that  the  protective  system  has  not  only  encouraged  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  and  built  up  the  farming  interests,  developed  our  agricultural 
resources,  furnished  employment  at  fair  wages  to  our  laboring  classes,  t 
and  built  up  the  railroads  of  the  country,  but  bas  cheapened  tbe  price 
of  manufactured  goods  and  built  up  a  national  credit  which  is  excelled 
by  none  in  the  world.  It  will  be  conceded  that  every  industry  in  this 
land  depends  upon  agriculture,  and  therefore  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
tecting  agriculture  is  in  the  interest  of  all  classes,  and  this  I  say  whether 
the  cost  of  agricultural  products  be  little  or  great. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Cobden  Club,  free-traders,  are  constantly  advising 
the  farmers  in  this  country  to  resist  our  protective  system  ?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  under  the  present  system  they  have  been  enabled  to  sell  their 
products  at  home  for  higher  prices  ?  Is  it  because  the  proximity  of  their 
lands  to  manufacturing  industries  have  enhanced  their  value  ?  Is  it 
because  they  have  a  better  market  at  home  for  their  perishable  and  non¬ 
exportable  products — such  as  vegetables,  berries,  and  fruits?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  the  system  has  furnished  a  home  market  for  90  per  cent,  of  their 
products  and  increased  the  value  thereof?  Is  it  because  they  have  pros¬ 
pered  since  the  system  was  established  beyond  all  measure?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  they  are  happier  to-day  than  they  were  under  the  Walker  tariff 
from  1846  to  1861,  when  business  was  so  depressed  and  manufacturing 
industries  so  disturbed,  that  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1857  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan  felt  called  upon  to  sjjeciaily  ask  the  attention  of* Con¬ 
gress  thereto  ?  Is  it  because  the  farmers  of  to-day  enjoy  more  luxuries 
than  they  did  during  the  “Walker  free-trade”  days?  No,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man;  these  are  not  the  reasons  !  It  is  because  the  farming  classes  of 
this  country  constitute  a  larger  percentage  of  our  population  than  any 
other  class,  and  are  important  factors  at  our  elections. 

These  spokesmen  for  England  are  endeavoring  to  turn  the  greater 
number  of  our  citizens  against  the  system,  knowing  that  the  ballot  is 
the  power  that  wields  our  destiny,  and  that  to  adopt  free  trade  or  a 
purely  revenue  tariff  in  this  country  would  enable  the  English  manu¬ 
facturers  to  so  successfully  compete  with  our  own  as  to  force  down  the 
price  of  labor  and  to  eventually  reduce  it  to  the  English  standard. 
That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell;  and  the  question  is,  shall  we  by  our  legis¬ 
lation  permit  that  reduction  now  for  the  sake  of  cheap  English  goods 
for  a  -while,  giving  the  English  manufacturer  in  the  end  the  control  of 
our  market,  which  would  be  followed  with  reduced  price  of  labor  and 
agricultural  products,  or  shall  we  maintain  our  present  system  for  a 
few  years  longer,  until  by  improved  fiicilities  for  manufacturing  our 
industries  can  compete  with  England  without  curtailing  the  price  of 
labor  under  a  revenue  tariff?  The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  the  wiser 
policy  for  this  country  to  pursue,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  results. 

Is  the  purely  revenue  system  a  better  one  for  us  now  ?  How  can  we  de¬ 
termine  ?  Our  experience  with  it  ought  to  teach  us  something.  A  burnt 
child  fears  fire.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  admire  the  so-called  re¬ 
former  who  seeks  to  tear  down  without  giving  something  better  in  its 
stead,  or  the  man  who  would  lead  the  people  through  tried  difficulties 
under  promise  of  something  better  beyond,  and  especially  when  the  be¬ 
yond  has  pa.ssed  and  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  most  of  our  people. 
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You  approach  any  community  to-day  in  this  country  where  manu¬ 
facturing  is  carried  on  and  you  will  find  the  people  prosperous  and 
happy  in  the  main,  lands  commanding  better  prices,  labor  better  paid, 
children  going  to  school,  people  better  dressed,  more  books  and  papers 
to  read  for  less  money,  and  in  fact  their  general  condition  superior  to 
1860  and  prior  years.  The  farmers  have  been  protected  for  years  against 
Canada,  South  America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  under  the 
law  passed  the  3d  day  of  March,  1883,  the  agricultural  products  are 
protected  by  the  following  duties: 


Rice,  cleaned,  per  pound .  $0  02^ 

Butter,  per  pound .  04 

Cheese,  per  pound .  04 

■\Vheat,  per  bushel .  20 

Coi*n,  per  bushel .  10 

Oats,  per  bushel .  10 

Rye,  per  bushel .  10 

Barley,  per  bushel .  10 

Potatoes,  per  bushel .  15 

Ham  and  bacon,  per  pound .  02 

Beef  and  pork,  per  pound .  01 

Wool,  per  pound .  10  to  12 

Hay,  per  ton .  2  00 


On  horses,  cows,  bulls,  oxen,  steers,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  goats,  hogs, 
and  pigs,  except  for  breeding  purposes,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Those 
for  breeding  purposes  are  admitted  free  of  duty  because  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmer  to  get  the  best  known  breed  in  stock  from  all  coun¬ 
tries.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  these  duties  which  are  imposed  upon 
the  agricultural  products  of  foreign  countries  directly  benefit  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  farmer,  and  this  protection  will  become  more  important  here¬ 
after,  as  India,  Russia,  and  Australia  are  to-day  rapidly  developing  their 
wheat  interests  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  England  with  wheat 
instead  of  us;  that  will  of  course  lessen  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
wheat  and  compel  us  to  rely  still  more  upon  the  home  market,  and 
every  industry  which  may  be  established  in  this  country  where  labor 
is  required  creates  an  additional  demand  for  the  farm  products.  Within 
the  near  future  and  as  other  heretofore  non -agricultural  producing  coun¬ 
tries  are  developed  we  will  be  required  to  look  well  toward  enlarging 
our  field  of  manufacturing  to  supply  a  market  for  our  farm  products 
and  look  more  to  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures. 

England’s  wealth  to-day  is  the  hard  earnings  of  other  nations  to 
whom  she  has  sold  her  manufactured  products,  notwithstanding  she 
has  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  other  nations  for  food  for  her  people, 
and  with  the  grip  that  she  now  has  on  India,  with  prices  of  labor  in 
that  country  below  all  precedent,  she  has  but  to  solve  the  transporta¬ 
tion  question  to  get  food  for  her  people  at  prices  much  below  what  she  now 
pays ;  and  the  cheaper  England  can  get  food  for  her  people  the  less  will  she 
pay  her  laboring  classes,  and  the  less  she  pays  her  laboring  classes  the 
greater  profit  will  she  make  on  her  manufactures  at  even  lesser  rates. 
She  is  a  manufacturing  country  and  is  to-day  “  mistress  of  the  seas,” 
with  her  ships  in  every  known  port  and  hunting  more,  her  fiag  beck¬ 
oning  commerce  from  every  nation  on  the  globe;  so  that  we  must  re¬ 
gard  commerce,  internal  and  foreign,  in  all  its  phases  and  encourage 
ship-building. 

But  you  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  say,  ‘  ‘  Give  us  free  ships 
and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  we  will  in  a  few  years  control  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  seas  and  benefit  both  our  farming  and  laboring  interests.  ” 
Why,  a  purely  revenue  tariff,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  tried  in  this 
country  from  1846  to  1861,  when  the  conditions  were  most  favorable, 


and  when  we  had  over  $600,000,000  in  gold  from  the  California  mines 
to  aid  ns,  and  then  the  sj^stem  proved  a  failure.  What  industries  were 
developed  during  that  period  that  gave  evidence  of  prosperity  and  per¬ 
manency?  None,  and  the  farming  and  the  laboring  classes  of  those 
times  who  are  still  living  know  it,  and  it  would  he  useless  to  cite  sta¬ 
tistics.  Eesults  are  facts  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  if  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  would  only  accept  results  by  examining  the  accounts  of 
the  people  then  and  now,  they  would  be  with  this  side  of  the  House; 
but  infidels  always  reject  established  truths  and  rely  on  theory. 

Why,  look  at  the  growth  of  this  country  !  Why  do  you  shut  your 
eyes  to  its  development  ?  In  1860  we  had  but  sixteen  billions  of  wealth 
and  to-day  we  have  over  fifty  billions.  In  1850  we  had  a  little  more 
than  twent3^-one  million  head  of  sheep,  and  during  the  ten  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  there  was  an  increase  of  less  than  one  million,  whereas  to-day  we 
have  more  than  fifty  million  head  of  sheep,  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures,  taken  from  otficial  and  reliable  sources; 

It  appears  from  reliable  statistics  that  during  the  last  four  census  years  the 
number  of  sheep  and  the  production  of  wool  were  as  follows : 


Census  years. 

Sheep. 

Wool. 

1850 . 

Numbers. 
21, 723, 220 
22, 471, 225 
28,477, 951 
43, 576, 899 
50,500,000 

Pounds. 
52, 516, 959 
60, 264, 913 
100, 102, 387 
235, 648, 834 
320, 000,000 

1860 . 

1870 . 

1880 . . . 

1883 . 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  was  only  748,055,  equivalent  to  3i  per  cent.;  but 
from  1860  to  1870  it  amounted  to  6,006,675,  or  27  per  cent.  This  augmentation 
was  largely  due  to  the  protective  tariff  of  1867,  the  influence  of  which  was  felt 
during  the  subsequent  decade,  as  the  increase  of  more  than  15,000,000(15,098,948), 
or  53  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  sheep  conclusively  proves.  From  information 
that  is  believed  to  be  trustworthy  the  nuuaber  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1883  was  50,500,000,  an  increase  of  ^,923,101  in  three  years,  or  5.3  per  cent, 
annually,  the  same  average  percentage  of  increase  as  occurred  in  the  decade 
from  1870  to  1880. 

And  now,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in  our  sheep-growing, 
the  price  of  wool  to-day  is  higher  than  it  was  in  1860,  while  the  price 
of  woolen  manufactures  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  the  duty  on  wool  which  protects  the  wool-grower  woolen 
manufactures  would  be  cheaper  here  than  in  England,  And  now  let 
us  see  what  the  price  of  some  of  the  woolen  manufactures  are  in  this 
country  to-day  as  compared  with  1860.  I  give  wholesale  prices  of  like 
goods  actually  sold  in  1860: 


'  Articles. 

1860. 

1884. 

Pair  Middlesex  bed-blankets,  net  wholesale  price . . . 

S2  75 

$2  55 

Pair  Norway  plain  all-wool  bed-blankets,  net  wholesale  price... 

4  00 

3  75 

Made-up  horse-blankets,  burlap  lined,  wholesale  price . . . 

Samples  of  Fitchburg  cassimeres,  all  wool,  27  inches  wide. 

2  00 

1  20 

wholesale  price . . . 

Samples  of  Haile  <fc  Frost  cashmeretts,  27  inches  wide,  average 

1  05 

92 

W'holesale  price..... . 

51 

42 

These  reductions  have  been  made  because  of  the  increased  skill  in 
American  manufactures  and  by  competition  with  each  other,  brought 
about  by  our  protective  system. 
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There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  sheep  in  Australia  to-day  as  there 
are  in  this  country,  and  the  importance  of  protecting  our  wool-growers 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

Let  us  take  another  industry  in  this  country.  Need  I  say  to  anybody 
in  this  House  or  in  the  country  that  the  price  of  cotton  goods  in  1860, 
after  fourteen  years  of  a  praetical  free-trade  tariff,  were  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  to-day?  You  who  purchase  bleached 
shirtings,  brown  sheetings,  drilling,  prints  such  as  are  used  by  the 
great  mass  of  people,  know  full  well  that  in  1860  they  were  higher  by 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  than  they  are  to-day;  and  you  know  that  to-day 
in  the  markets  of  this  countrj^  you  can  buy  prints  at  from  4  to  5  cents 
per  yard  that  before  the  war  you  were  compelled  to  pay  from  10  to  15 
cents  per  yard  for.  Here  are  some  of  the  prices  of  the  best  cotton  goods, 
furnished  me  from  reliable  sources,  comparing  the  prices  of  1860  ^ith 
now.  I  give  wholesale  prices : 


Articles. 

1 

! 

1860. 

mi. 

Bleached  shirtings.... 

Brown  sheetings . 

Drilling . 

Prints,  best  make . 

Ginghams . 

Cents. 

15 

85 

91 

9 

101 

Cents. 

9  to  101 
61  to  71 
7  to  71 
51  to  6 

8 

. per  vard...j 

Those  are  articles  purchased  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  The 
cost  of  silks  has  declined  still  more  as  the  silk  industries  have  developed 
in  this  country.  So  has  queensware  and  crockery,  but  those  who  pur¬ 
chased  then  and  who  purchase  now  know  the  difference  without  my 
giving  comparative  prices. 

Now,  let  us  take  another  great  industry,  one  of  the  greatest  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  country,  one  which  affects  the  building  of  railroads,  the 
improvement  of  estates ;  one  which  affects  the  blacksmith  and  all 
classes  of  labor.  That  is  the  iron  interest,  and  what  do  we  find  there  ? 
Why,  we  find  that  as  late  as  1868  steel  rails  were  selling  in  this  country 
at  an  average  price  of  $158  per  ton  ;  whereas  in  the  month  of  April, 
1884,  steel  rails  of  a  better  quality  could  be  purchased  in  this  market 
at  $34  per  ton. 

Is  not  this  an  item  when  we  consider  4hat  the  railroad  interests  of 
this  country  transport  the  farming  and  the  manufacturing  products  to 
the  market  ?  And  it  is  a  fact,  which  is  sustained  by  the  reports  from  the 
Agricultural  Department,  that  the  cost  of  transportation  over  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  this  country  have  diminished  as  the  cost  of  railroad  material 
has  diminished.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  transportating  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  from  the  West  to  the  East  to-day  if  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  were  compelled  to  pay  $165  a  ton  for  their  rails?  Can  you  con¬ 
ceive  the  importance  and  the  magnitude  of  a  question  like  that,  which 
reaches  at  once  to  the  agricultural  and  business  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  every  dollar  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  the  transportation 
of  his  grain  diminishes  the  value  of  the  product  to  him  ? 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  see  for  yourselves,  and  that  the  coun¬ 
try  may  know  how  the  price  of  steel  rails  has  diminished  in  this 
country  from  1868  down  to  April,  1884,  I  furnish  you  a  table  which  is 
compiled  by  James  M.  Swank,  secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion,  &c. : 


Average  prices  of  Bcssemer-steel  rails  at  works  in  Pennsylvania,  from  18G8  to  1884. — Per  ton  of  ponnds. 
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$158  50 
132  25 

106  75 

102  50 

112  00 

120  50 

94  25 

68  75 

59  25 

45  50 

42  25 

48  25 

67  50 

61  12i 

48  50 

37  75 
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$147  50 
120  00 

98  00 

106  50 

120  75 

120  00 

75  67 

65  00 

52  00 

40  50 

41  00 

67  00 

58  00 

60  00 

39  00 

.35  50 
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$148  00 
130  25 
102  50 
105  25 
118  00 
120  00 

75  66f 

66  00 

53  00 

!  40  50 

!  42  00 

61  00 

59  00 

61  50 

42  00 

»3  00 
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$150  00 
130  50 
101  50 
105  75 
113  50 
120  00 
78  25 
67  00 

54  00 
42  25 

42  .50 

55  00 

60  00 

60  00 

44  25 

.37  00 
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$150  00 
130  00 
108  75 
106  00 
114  00 
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69  00 
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45  00 
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104  00 
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69  00 
60  00 
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43  00 
43  00 
63  75 
60  00 
48  25 
38  00 
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95  00 
111  .50 
120  25 
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69  00 
62  00 
49  00 
42  00 
42  50 
75  00 
63  00 
52  75 
38  .50 
34  00 

$174  00 
1.35  00 
108  50 
106  00 
104  25 
122  50 
115  00 
71  00 
62  00 
49  00 
41  50 
43  00 
82  00 
62  50 
54  00 
.39  (X) 
34  00 
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$167  50 
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96  (X) 
104  00 
120  00 
117  50 
71  00 
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85  00 
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55  00 
39  .50 
.34  00 
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Does  that  look  like  robbery  ?  In  the  face  of  such  facts  your  argu¬ 
ments  fall.  Without  protection  to  our  steel -rail  industry,  would  Eng¬ 
land  to-day  be  selling  steel  rails  at  i^34  per  ton,  when  without  protection 
to  the  industry  she  was  getting  $165  per  ton  ? 

Now,  another  question  in  connection  with  this.  In  1867,  when  there 
was  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  imposed  on  steel  rails,  there  was 
but  2,277  gross  tons  manufactured.  In  1868  there  was  but  6,451  tons 
manufactured.  In  1869  there  was  but  8,616  gross  tons  manufactured, 
and  so  on  down  to  1883,  when  we  manufactured  in  this  country  1,148,- 
709  gross  tons,  showing  that  the  increased  production  of  steel  rails  in 
this  country  has  been  followed  by  an  increased  demand  for  steel  rails, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  price  has  gone  down  from  $165  per  ton  in 
1868  to  $34  per  ton  in  April,  1884. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  production  of  steel  rails  from  1867  to  1883, 
also  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Swank: 

In  the  following  table  we  give  the  statistics  of  the  annual  production  of  Bes- 
semer-steel  rails  in  the  United  States  since  the  commencement  of  their  manu¬ 
facture,  together  with  the  average  annual  price  at  which  they  have  been  sold 
and  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  foreign  rails.  The  yearly  price  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  averaging  the  monthly  prices. 


Table  showing  annual  production,  price,  &c.,  of  Bessemer-steel  rails. 


Years. 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 


Product  in 

Price  in 

Duty. 

gross  tons. 

currency. 

2,277 

S166  00 

6,451 
8, 616 

158  50 
132  15 

-45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

30, 357 

106  75 

34, 152 

102  50 

83, 991 

112  00 

115, 192 

120  50 

129, 414 

94  25 

259, 699 

68  75 

S28  per  ton  to  August  1,. 

368, 269 

59  25 

1872;  S25.20  to  March  3, 

385, 865 

45  50 

1875;  $28  from  that  date 

491, 427 
606, 397 

42  25 
48  33 

to  July  1,  1883;  $17 
from  July  1,  1883. 

852, 196 

67  50 

1, 187, 770 

61  13 

1,284,067 

48  50 

1, 148, 709 

37  75 

The  price  of  cutlery,  hardware,  and  tools  have  also  declined ;  like¬ 
wise  farming  implements.  Reapers,  mowers,  drills,  harness,  and  trace- 
chains  and  everything  that  is  used  by  the  farmer  to-day  in  cultivating 
the  soil  is  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1860.  To  assert  that  under  a  purely 
revenue  tariff  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  will  develop 
as  well  as  under  a  protective  tariff  is  to  make  an  assertion  without 
any  facts  upon  which  to  base  it,  and  such  an  assertion  is  in  the  face  of 
the  experience  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

INCIDENTAL  PROTECTION  A  SHAM. 

But  you  Deinocrats  say  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  may  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  afford  incidental  protection ;  that  is,  that  our  tariff  duties  should 
only  be  such  as  to  secure  the  revenue  required  for  the  necessities  of 
the  Government,  and  that  such  duties  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
afford,  by  chance  or  accident,  protection  to  some  of  the  industries  of 
the  country  5  and  this  has  been  the  declaration  in  the  platforms  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  some  of  the  States,  and  was  in  Ohio  at  the 
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last  election.  You  might  impose  a  heavy  duty  on  sugar  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  revenue  and  thereby  protect  an  incident  to  the  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  country  ;  but  the  imposition  of  a  duty  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  revenue  only  can  not  be  adjusted  so  as  aftbrd  equal  protection 
to  all  industries.  And  if  any  protection  did  result  from  the  imposition 
of  such  a  duty  to  any  industry  it  would  necessarily  be  to  the  detriment 
of  some  other  industry  equally  entitled  to  protection.  In  other  words, 
to  give  equal  protection  to  all  our  industries,  that  object  should  be  kept 
in  view  as  well  as  revenue  when  duties  are  imposed. 

If  you  concede  that  you  may  lay  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection,  then  you  concede  the  constitutional  question ;  for  if  the 
Constitution  warrants  the  levying  of  duties  for  revenue  purposes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  incidental  protection,  then  the  Constitution  will  per¬ 
mit  Congress  to  do  by  direction  what  you  seek  to  do  by  indirection. 

But  will  it  do  ?  Is  it  safe  that  the  capital  of  this  country  and  its 
commerce  shall  depend  upon  chance,  upon  something  that  may  or  may 
not  happen?  No;  capital  is  timid;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  in  this  country  which  is  more  desirable  than  another, 
it  is  to  have  fixedness  of  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  people  on  economic 
questions;  and  the  sooner  this  question  is  settled  by  the  people  the 
sooner  will  capital  seek  permanent  investment  and  the  sooner  will  its 
growth  and  development  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  agricultural 
and  all  other  interests  in  the  land. 

If  the  tariff  question  is  to  be  treated  as  a  sore  and  scabbed  at  every 
session  of  Congress,  then  will  capital  be  driven  from  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  and  agricultural  products  forced  to  seek  a  foreign  market, 
not  10  per  cent,  as  now,  but  with  the  increased  product  of  agriculture 
which  would  necessarily  follow  the  destruction  of  our  manufacturing 
industries  we  would  have  a  surplus  of  50  per  cent,  or  more  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  sell  in  the  markets  of  Europe  in  competition  with 
India  and  Russia.  And  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hued]  say  that  it  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  buy  their  manufactured  products 
abroad,  because  Europe  will  always  be  the  market  for  our  field  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that  we  should  exchange  the  one  for  the  other.  While  in 
the  next  flight  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hued]  says  that  already 
India  can  supply  England  with  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually, 
and  that  she  will  rapidly  increase  her  production  to  meet  the  demand 
of  England  for  cheap  bread  for  her  people. 

If  our  farmers  are  compelled  to  seek  a  foreign  market  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  compete  with  India  and  Russia  what  will  their  products  bring  ? 
The  argument  of  the  gentleman  is  a  strong  one  in  favor  of  a  home  mar¬ 
ket,  j  ust  such  a  market  as  this  side  of  the  House  is  contending  for.  The 
gentleman’s  reasoning  is  right,  but  his  conclusions  are  wrong;  elo¬ 
quence  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  sound  logic. 

AMERICAN  MONOPOLY  PREFERABLE  TO  AN  ENGLISH  MONOPOLY. 

But  it  is  claimed  on  that  side  of  the  House  that  our  protective  system 
has  built  up  monopolies;  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  few  against  the 
many;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  system  they 
advocate  would  build  up  a  still  more  powerful  monopoly  in  Europe, 
one  from  which  we  could  extract  no  benefit  and  which  would  be  be¬ 
yond  our  control.  As  between  the  two,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
monopoly  at  home  where  we  can  grapple  with  it  by  legislation,  rather 
than  aid  the  building  up  of  one  in  Europe  where  it  would  be  beyond 
our  control,  so  that  I  am  not  frightened  by  such  arguments.  That  has 
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been  the  argument  of  the  Democratic  party  ever  since  the  Eepublican 
party  came  into  power.  Cotton-growing  is  a  monopoly  because  it  can 
only  be  raised  in  the  South ;  slavery  was  a  monopoly  because  none 
but  the  rich  could  own  slaves;  sugar-growing  has  been  a  monopoly  be¬ 
cause  Louisiana  alone  produced  it;  mining  is  a  monopoly  because  it  is 
confined  to  few  localities  and  requires  large  capital  to  operate  it;  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  a  huge  monopoly  and  supplies  the  world  with 
oil,  in  addition  to  electing  a  Democrat  now  and  then  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  claim  that  our  protective 
tariff  did  that. 

Before  the  war  you  paid  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  for  a  calico  dress  of  ten 
yards,  now  you  can  buy  the  same  goods  for  50  and  60  cents  and  even 
less  than  that.  Before  the  war  you  paid  200  per  cent,  more  for  salt 
than  you  pay  to-day.  Before  the  war  you  paid  more  for  boots  and  shoes 
than  you  pay  to-day,  and  yet  this  system  which  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
manufactured  goods  you  say  has  built  up  monopolies.  Well,  the  people 
like  that  kind  of  a  monopoly,  which,  while  it  is  in  process  of  erection, 
furnishes  them  cheaper  goods  and  in  return  consumes  the  field  prod¬ 
ucts.  Agricultural  products  are  6  per  cent,  higher  to-day  than  before 
the  war,  while  the  cost  of  manufacturered  goods  is  at  least  30  per  cent, 
lower.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  farmer’s  wheat,  corn,  &c.,  will  buy  to¬ 
day  under  protection  as  compared  with  free-trade  days  before  the  war. 

Here  is  a  table  which  was  prepared  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Chace,  of 
Khode  Island, ’published  with  his  remarks  on  the  24th  ultimo,  the  value 
of  the  articles  named  being  based  upon  the  prices  from  1846  to  1850  as 
compared  with  the  prices  from  1876  to  1880: 


• 

Salt. 

Coal. 

1 

Bleached 

sheeting. 

1 

Prints.  1 

1 

Pig-  iron. 

Bar-iron. 

Railroad 

iron. 

One  bushel  of  wheat  would 
buy— 

Sacks. 

Lbs. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Us. 

Under  free  trade . 

.91 

422 

8.51 

12.21 

107.3 

35.8 

47.23 

Under  protection . 

1.80 

719 

11.01 

16. 27 

134.00 

57.35 

72.6 

One  bushel  of  corn  would 
buy — 

Under  free  trade . 

.47 

256.5 

4.46 

6.4 

56.24 

18.78 

24.76 

Under  protection . 

.73 

328.5 

4.49 

6.65 

54.49 

23.32 

29.55 

One  bushel  of  oats  would 
buy — 

Under  free  trade . 

.31 

168.5 

2.93 

4.20 

36.94 

12.33 

16.28 

Under  protection . 

.536 

240.4 

3.27 

4.89 

39.87 

17.07 

21.63 

Ten  pounds  of  butter  would 
buy— 

Under  free  trade . 

1.112 

597.5 

10.39 

14.92 

131 

43.74 

57.69 

Under  protection . 

3.417 

1532 

20.95 

31.04 

204 

108.82 

137.87 

Ten  pounds  of  cheese  would 
buy— 

Under  free  trade . 

.474 

250.9 

4.36 

6.28 

55.02 

18.37 

24.23 

Under  protection . 

1.376 

619.3 

8.43 

12.52 

102.36 

43.82 

50.53 

One  pound  of  wool  would 
buy — 

Under  free  trade . 

.264 

141.7 

2.46 

3.54 

31.06 

10. 37 

13.68 

Under  protection . 

.661 

296.5 

4.05 

6.00 

49. 16 

21.04 

21.08 

Ten  pounds  of  Kentucky  to¬ 
bacco  would  buy — 

Under  free  trade . 

.431 

231.8 

4.03 

5.79 

50.82 

16.97 

22.34 

Under  protection . 

1.117 

526.9 

7.19 

10.66 

i 

88.33 

37.38 

47.37 
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Com  has  been  depressed  in  price  on  account  of  the  tremendous  increase  of 
production.  While  the  price  of  corn  is  comparatively  lower  than  that  of  any 
agricultural  product,  still  the  farmer  can  produce  it  relatively  cheaper,  as  all 
know  who  know  anything  about  it,  and  he  can  land  it  cheaper  at  tide-water 
market. 

That  shows  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  products,  and 
yet  you  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  say  our  protective  system 
has  been  opprcvssive  to  the  farmer.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  shown 
you  about  the  purchasing  power  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  &c. ,  the  farmers 
and  gardeners  to-day  find  ready  market  for  their  non-exportable  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  many  millions  of  money. 

TARIFF  BENEFITS  THE  LABORER. 

And  now,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  protective  system  upon  the 
laboring  classes  in  this  country?  There  are  now  employed  in  the 
various  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  about  4,000,000  of  people, 
with  their  families,  amounting  to  at  least  12,000,000  more  dependent 
upon  them,  or  nearly  one-third  of  our  entire  population  depending  upon 
the  employment  of  the  4,000,000  of  laboring  men  among  us. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  reduced  cost  of  manufactured  goods  has 
been  equally  beneficial  to  the  laboring  classes;  and  while  they  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  a  little  more  for  provisions  now  than  they  did  before 
the  war,  the  enhanced  price  of  their  labor,  together  with  the  reduced 
cost  of  manufactures,  is  over  60  per  cent,  in  their  favor.  Need  I  say 
that  labor  is  25  per  cent,  higher  in  this  country  to-day  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  at  least  50  -per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  in  England,  the 
highest  labor-paying  country  in  the  world,  except  the  United  States? 
So  that  when  you  add  to  this  the  reduced  cost  of  manufactures  and 
deduct  the  increased  cost  of  provisions,  you  will  see  the  laboring  classes 
of  this  country  are  in  much  better  condition  than  they  were  before  the 
Tvar,  to  say  nothing  of  their  superior  condition  over  English  labor.  Do 
you  want  to  reduce  the  price  of  lalx>r  to  the  European  standard  ?  If  so, 
adopt  free-trjKie,  and  in  that  event  let  us  see  what  our  laboring  classes 
would  receive;  and  first  let  us  take  the  iron  interests: 

Edward  Young,  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  having  gone 
abroad  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  to  gather  statistics  of  this 
character,  made  the  following  report: 


Weekly  wages  in  rolUng-mills. 


0  = 

k 

> 

Oocupations. 

Middles 

ough,I 

land. 

2.S 
c  " 

Ph 

Puddlers . 

$10  50 

$21  15 

Top  and  bottom  rollers . 

16  05 

27  50 

Rail-mill  rollers...., . 

21  05 

40  00 

Merchant-mill  rollers . 

12  10 

36  83 

Machinists . 

8  59 

15  56 

Engineers  . 

8  47 

15  24 

T.flborers . 

4  65 

8  58 

Iron  moldcrs . 

6  77 

11  00 

Patt;ern-inakers . 

7  01 

14  69 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  gives  the  following  comparative 
table  of  wages  in  the  iron  trade  in  England  and  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 


Occupation. 

England. 

Pittsburgh. 

Puddliner.perton . 

$1  94 
29 
29 

1  80 

SO  56  to  72 

S5  50 
77 
68 
4  80 

SI  30  to  1  50 

Shinprling,  per  ton . 

Rolling  in  puddling  mills,  per  ton . 

Rolling  and  heating,  per  ton . . 

Common  labor . 

And  here  are  prices  paid  for  labor  about  two  years  ago,  and  which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  now. 


Schedule  of  wages  paid  per  loeek  in  the  United  States  and  in  Scotland,  fur~ 
nished  by  3Iessrs.  J.  and  P.  Coats,  thread  manufacturers. 


Occupations. 

In  United 
States. 

In  Seot- 
land. 

Differences  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 

Cop  spoolers . 

S6  59 

5  69 

S3  40 

2  25 

53. 19,  or  94  per  cent. 
S3. 14,  or  123  per  cent. 
S2. 43,  or  125  per  cent. 
SI.  11,  or  73  per  cent. 

36,  or  124  per  cent. 
$4. 45,  or  159  per  cent. 

92,  or  162  per  cent. 
S3. 52,  or  56  per  cent. 

S6. 71,  or  132  per  cent. 

52. 82,  or  116  per  cent. 

55. 19,  or  65  per  cent. 

54. 83,  or  83  per  cent. 

Twister-tenders . 

Doft’ers . 

4  37 

1  94 

Cleaners . 

2  63 

1  52 

Reelers . 

7  88 

3  52 

Winders . 

7  25 

2  80 

Wrappers  and  boxers . 

7  96 

3  04 

Overs . 

9  84 

6  32 

Bleachers — men . 

11  81 

5  10 

Bleaebers — women . 

5  25 

2  43 

Mechanics . 

13  13 

7  94 

Firemen . 

10  66 

5  83 

The  same  condition  of  things  exists  in  our  woolen-mills  and  paper- 
mills,  while  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  is  less  than  it  is  in  any 
countiy  in  Europe.  I  will  now  give  you  the  cost  of  living  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States:  [For  table  see  opposite 
page.] 

Many  articles  there  named  are  cheaper  in  this  country  to-day  than 
they  were  in  1878,  as  you  who  purchase  them  know. 

Our  consul  stationed  at  Cologne,  Germany,  reports:  Masons,  per  day, 
70  cents;  carpenters,  per  day,  50  to  72  cents;  engine-fitters,  per  day,  71 
to  77  cents;  blacksmiths,  per  day,  67  to  71  cents.  In  this  country  the 
same  mechanics  get  from  $2,25  to  $2.75  per  day  for  the  same  kind  of 
labor. 

So  that  in  every  phase  of  the  question  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  better  off  under  our  protective  system  than  they  were  under 
the  Walker  revenue  tariff,  and  infinitely  better  off  than  the  people  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  Then  why  disturb  the  tariff  law  enacted  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1883.  That  law  reduced  the  duties  on  imports  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  that 
law  went  into  force  for  the  country  to  be  advised  of  its  defects,  and 
besides  many  of  our  industries  are  now  suffering.  But  you  propose  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  every  article  alike  20  per  cent,  unless  that  rate  of 
reduction  goes  below  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861, 
in  which  event  the  rates  imposed  by  the  act  of  1861  are  to  govern,  pro¬ 
vided  the  rate  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 


Comparative  retail  prices  of  the  neeessanes  of  life  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  1878. 

[Condensed  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  state  of  labor  in  Europe,  derived  from  facts  reported  by  the  United  States 

consuls,  Washington,  1879.] 
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[Mr.  McKinley]  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  adjusting  the  duties 
under  the  two  acts  because  of  the  different  classifications  and  the 
specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  differing  in  the  two  acts,  if  this  bill 
should  become  a  law. 

My  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  as 
announced  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  and  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hued],  both  being  free-traders  and  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  while  the  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Moeeison]  speaks  of  the  bill  as  only  partial  relief. 

The  revenue  can  be  materially  reduced  by  reducing  the  duty  on  sugar 
one-half  what  it  is  now,  and  by  placing  on  the  free-list  such  articles  of 
raw  material  as  are  not  produced  in  this  country  and  which  enter  into 
manufactures. 

But  it  has  been  said  that,  abstractly  considered,  free  trade  is  right. 
What  is  meant  by  that  ?  Why,  if  the  conditions  are  the  same,  if  the 
proximity  to  raw  material  is  the  same,  if  the  price  of  labor  is  the  same, 
if  the  cost  of  living  is  the  same,  and  all  countries  adopt  it,  then  I  grant 
you  free  trade  is  right;  but  in  a  nation  of  free  people  where  the  highest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  is  the  desideratum,  I  can  not  consent  to  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade.  I  believe  that  this  country  should  legislate  for 
itself  with  reference  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  and  that  where  it  can 
benefit  its  people  by  its  legislation,  independent  of  considerations 
abroad,  we  ought  to  do  it. 

PEOPLE  OPPOSED  TO  FREE  TRADE. 

Who  are  the  men  that  are  clamoring  for  free  trade?  Is  it  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  employ  more  than  4,000,000  men,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
representing  with  their  families,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  one-third  of  our 
entire  population  ?  Is  it  the  wool-growers  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  and  the  great  West  and  Northwest?  Is  it  the  7,000,000  men 
engaged  in  agriculture  ?  Is  it  the  4,000,000  laboring  men  who  depend 
upon  the  manufacturing  industries  for  their  support?  None  of  these 
were  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  asking  this  reduction; 
but  many  were  there  opposing  any  reduction.  The  importers  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  are  anxious  for  this  reduction;  the 
theorists  are  anxious  for  it;  but  none  are  so  anxious  for  it  as  England, 
and  to  my  mind  that  is  why  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  pursuits  should  not  want  it. 
It  is  known  by  all  the  world  that  England  wants  the  policy  of  free 
trade  adopted  in  the  United  States.  And  why?  Because  it  would 
result  to  her  benefit;  and  if  that  be  true  it  would  necessarily  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  for  one  I  am  opposed  to 
building  up  England  at  the  expense  of  this  country. 

Let  the  issue  come.  The  Republican  party  is  in  favor  of  protection  to 
our  home  industries.  You  are  not,  and  we  will  meet  you  before  the 
people  on  that  issue  and  abide  the  decision  at  the  ballot-box  next  No¬ 
vember. 


O 


Fitz-John  Port«r. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  B.  W.  3PEEKINS, 

OF  KANSAS, 

In  the  House  of  KepresentativeSj 

Friday,  February  1,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  1015)  for  the 
relief  of  Fitz-John  Porto  r- 

Mr.  PERKINS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  nothing  I  can 
say  in  this  discussion  is  likely  to  change  the  convictions  or  the  vote  of 
a  single  member  of  this  House.  Neither  am  I  entirely  unmindful, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  unwritten  law  of  this  Chamber,  which  is  that  no 
new  member  can  have  an  opinion  upon  this  or  any  other  subject. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  representing,  as  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in 
part,  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  more  than  fifty  thousand  Union 
soldiers  of  the  late  war,  almost  every  one  of  whom  honestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  believes  Fitz-John  Porter  guilty  of  the  charges  of  which  he  was 
convicted,  I  can  not  permit  this  bill  to  pass  this  House  without  for 
them,  and  in  their  name  as  well  as  in  my  own,  entering  my  solemn 
protest  against  it. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  stood  recorded  that  in  a  trying 
hour  of  our  country’s  extremity  Fitz-John  Porter  was  guilty  of  insub¬ 
ordination  and  disobedience  of  orders;  and  the  great  loyal  heart  of  this 
country  has  all  these  years  approved  this  record,  and  approves  it  to-day 
as  one  which  should  stand  for  all  the  ages  that  are  to  come.  But  we 
find  a  bill  presented  to  the  legislative  body  of  this  nation  asking  that 
this  record  shall  be  obliterated,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  court  creat¬ 
ing  the  same  stricken  down  as  unworthy  of  our  respect.  And  we  are 
asked  to  do  this,  not  upon  investigation  and  inquiry;  not  upon  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  topography  of  the  country  and  an  inquiry  to  witnesses 
for  the  truth,  but  because  we  have  the  physical  ability  to  do  so;  and 
because  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  wrong-doer  to  have  this  record 
expunged. 

In  fact,  we  are  told  by  the  champion  of  this  mejisure,  the  leader  in 
this  debate,  that  we  are  not  competent  to  consider  the  merits  of  this 
bill,  and  to  determine  by  investigation  and  inquiry  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  Fitz-John  Porter.  For  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  the  history 


9. 


of  legislative  bodies  we  find  a  bill  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of 
this  House  accompanied  by  the  solemn  assurance  of  its  author  that 
the  House  is  not  competent  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  consume  the  time  to  enter  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  the  testimony  in  this  case.  The  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  this  bill  did  not  do  this.  In  fact,  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  saying  they  gave  to  the  proof  and  to  the  bill  itself  no  consideration 
whatever  as  a  committee,  because  before  the  committee  ever  had  a 
meeting  it  was  published  as  matter  of  common  gossip  by  the  press  of 
the  country  that  it  would  report  at  its  earliest  opportunity  this  bill 
favorably  to  this  House.  But  if  the  committee  gave  to  it  no  consider¬ 
ation,  the  more  necessity  there  is  for  our  full  and  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  claim. 

But  as  others  have  carefully  considered  the  evidence,  I  shall  assume, 
for  the  purpose  of  my  suggestions,  that  certain  propositions  can  not, 
and  will  not,  be  controverted  in  this  debate. 

First,  that  General  Porter  received  the  orders  of  August  27  and  the 
three  orders  of  August  29;  second,  that  he  did  not  obey  them;  third, 
that  he  was  not  prevented  from  doing  as  ordered  by  the  topography  of 
the  country,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  inclement  weather,  movements 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  troops ;  fourth,  that  he 
consumed  much  time  in  writing  unkind  and  uncharitable  criticisms 
of  his  superior  officer  that  might  have  been  given  to  preparation  and 
to  the  executing  of  the  orders  received;  and,  fifth,  that  when  he  did 
reach  the  field  on  August  29  he  refrained  from  taking  his  position  be¬ 
cause  of  a  demonstration  of  some  force  in  his  front.  And  from  this  I 
argue  that  he  was  guilty  of  willful  disobedience  of  orders,  of  misbe¬ 
havior  before  the  enemy,  and  of  insubordination,  and  that  the  decree  of 
the  nine  distinguished  military  gentlemen  who  for  forty-five  days,  with 
open  doors,  listened  to  all  the  evidence  and  to  the  eloquent  appeals  of 
the  defendant  and  his  counsel  for  sympathy  should  be  upheld  by  this 
House  as  it  has  been  upheld  by  the  country.  In  fact  in  my  judgment 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  a  man,  candid  and  dispassionate,  can 
review  the  proceedings  of  that  court-martial  and  study  the  history  of 
those  terrible  days,  the  last  of  August,  1862,  in  Virginia,  and  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  Fitz-John  Porter  was  guilty  of  every 
charge  and  of  every  specification  that  was  presented  against  him  in 
that  fearful  arraignment  of  which  he  complains  to-day.  Of  course  ex¬ 
cuses  have  been  and  will  be  offered  for  him;  but  I  question  whether  in 
the  world’s  history  we  can  find  such  a  persistent,  laborious  hunt  for 
excuses  as  has  been  made  to  relieve  Fitz-John  Porter  from  the  odium 
of  his  crime  and  the  just  condemnation  of  his  countrymen.  But  do 
these  excuses  satisfy  the  public  conscience  ?  Do  they  mitigate  or  palliate 
the  offense  ?  Do  they  let  in  upon  his  movements  and  actions  a  ray  of 
sunshine  that  dispels  the  dark  cloud  of  disobedience  and  insubordina¬ 
tion? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  night  was  dark,  and  that  for  such  reasons 
he  could  not  move  his  battalions;  and  yet  we  find  that  all  that  night 
confederate  troops  were  hurrying  to  the  front,  and  moving  into  position 
to  give  battle  to  the  Union  forces. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  rained  some;  and  yet  we  find  men  sleeping 
upon  the  ground  without  shelter  or  the  necessity  of  protection  from  the 
storm. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  road  was  blockaded  with  teams  and  wagons 
of  transportation ;  and  yet  we  find  his  own  officer  swearing  that  with  a 
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detail  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  everj"  obstacle  to  the  night^s  march 
©ould  have  been  removed. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  could  not  have  moved  that  night;  and  yet 
we  find  his  own  officers  swearing  they  would  have  moved  if  they  had 
been  ordered. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  men  were  weary  and  exhausted;  and  yet 
we  find  that  they  had  moved  but  from  six  to  nine  miles  that  day  while 
opposing  forces  were  moving  thirty. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  confronted  with  gi-eatly  superior  num¬ 
bers;  and  yet  we  find  the  enemy  riding  with  brush  dragging  from  their 
saddles  to  raise  a  dust  to  retard  his  movements  and  to  create  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  numbers.  And  it  has  been  said  for  him  that  if  he  had  taken 
the  position  ordered  for  his  troops  upon  the  29th  day  of  August,  that  it 
would  have  resulted  in  an  engagement  and  bloodshed;  and  yet  we  find 
one  of  his  superior  officers  then  upon  the  field,  when  this  excuse  was 
offered  by  Porter  in  person,  retorting:  ‘'That  is  what  we  are  here  for.” 
And  it  has  been  said  for  him  that  he  was  loyal  to  his  country,  and  yet 
we  find  even  McClellan  asking  him  to  stand  by  his  colors  and  do  his 
duty  as  a  soldier. 

These  excuses,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  like  excuses,  have  been  offered  for 
him  until  many,  from  the  very  persistency  of  his  importunities,  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  sympathy  to  say :  ‘  ‘  Let  us  be  merciful,  and  in  his  age  and 
feebleness  grant  him  this  relief” 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  do  a  sympathetic 
act  and  to  relieve  an  unfortunate  being  from  sulfering  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  But,  as  has  been  said  in  this  debate,  sympathy  in  this  instance 
to  the  wrong-doer  would  be  cruelty  to  the  six  thousand  loyal  and  pa¬ 
triotic  defenders  of  their  country  who  on  that  bloody  battlefield  fell 
wounded,  and  many  of  them  dying,  from  rebel  bullets.  It  would  be 
cruelty  to  the  Government  which  expected  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
orders  from  its  defenders.  And  it  would  be  a  grevious  wrong  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  have  been  mourn¬ 
ing  for  those  who  came  not  from  that  field  of  conflict  and  of  death. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  asked  of  us  in  charity.  We  are  not  in¬ 
vited  to  look  with  compassion  and  sympathy  upon  the  importunities 
of  this  old  man — to  bury  in  the  oblivion  of  forgetfulness  the  wrongs  he 
did  and  in  commiseration  grant  him  this  relief  But  it  is  demanded 
of  us  as  justice,  an  absolute  right,  and  that  we  may  fortify  ourselves 
for  the  work,  we  are  asked  to  traduce  the  living  and  defame  the  dead. 

As  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  accept  this  invitation ;  I  can  not 
enter  upon  this  work,  but  prefer  rather  that  the  judgment  which  my 
conscience  approves  shall  stand  recorded  until  the  resurrection  and  the 
better  life. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  this  debate  we  have  heard  still 
another  excuse  offered  for  General  Porter.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
if  he  was  actuated  by  malice  and  hatred  of  General  Pope  he  was  justi¬ 
fied.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  “he  would  not  have  been  a  good  sol¬ 
dier  if  he  had  not  burned  with  contempt  for  the  vacillating  and  inca¬ 
pable  Pope.”  And  why?  Had  Pope  wronged  him?  Had  Pope  com¬ 
mitted  any  crime  that  deserved  the  execration  and  contempt  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country?  Had  he  been  unmindful  of  duty  and  recreant 
to  his  country’s  interest?  Had  he  violated  trusts  and  betrayed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  loyal  and  patriotic  people  ?  Had  he  spurned  with  contempt 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  or  been  guilty  of  cowardice  and  shameful 
conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy?  What  had  he  done,  if  not  of 
these? 
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He  had  been  schooled  at  his  country’s  expense  in  the  discipline  and 
science  of  war.  He  had  been  loyal  to  her  institutions.  He  had  re¬ 
sponded  promptly  to  every  call  of  duty.  He  had  obeyed  all  orders  of 
superiors,  and  had  risen  rapidly  in  rank.  He  had  fought  upon  the 
plains  of  Mexico  and  had  displayed  gallantry  and  courage  of  the  high¬ 
est  type  upon  many  fields  of  carnage  and  bloodshed.  He  was  the  senior 
in  rank  and  years  of  General  Porter,  and  now  the  country  saw  him  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  from  every  loyal  hearthstone 
{ind  hamlet  in  the  land  earnest,  eloquent,  fervid,  pleading  praj^ers  were 
offered  to  the  God  of  Hosts  and  to  the  God  of  Battle  that  the  same  genius 
that  had  routed  theenemy  on  .so  many  Western  battlefields  might  unite 
and  revivify  the  Army  of  Virginia  and  lead  its  legions  to  a  glorious  and 
successful  victory  over  the  armies  of  treason  and  rebellion.  And  then 
it  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  under  such  circumstiiiices,  that  we  are  told 
in  this  debate  that  Fitz-John  Porter  would  not  have  been  a  good  .soldier 
if  he  had  not  burned  with  contempt  for  him. 

Are  we  sur])rised  that  men  entertaining  such  convictions  and  giving 
expressions  to  such  utterances  should  clamor  for  the  vindication  of 
Fitz-John  Porter?  Could  they  be  consistent  and  do  less? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  and  strange  are  the  scenes  witnessed  in 
this  debate.  We  find  them  here  asking  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  as  they  say  General  Grant  approves  it,  and  has  given  to  it  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  great  name. 

•  Wonderful  indeed  are  the  conversions  of  these  men  to  the  convictions  of 
General  (frant,  for  we  find  that  for  years  when  he  was  Chief  Executive 
of  this  nation — when  he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  its  Armies — 
yea,  in  those  terrible  years  of  anxiety  and  bloodshed  when  it  was  not 
eertoin  we  had  a  Government  strong  enough  and  a  people  loyal  enough 
to  overthrow  treason  and  rebellion,  and  Grant  was  achieving  those 
splendid  victories  of  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Mi.ssion  Kidge,  and 
Petersburg,  they  had  not  one  word  to  say  in  favor  of  his  convictions,  or 
one  expression  of  encouragement  and  hope  for  his  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments;  and  when  he  electrified  the  country  by  his  assurances  from  the 
Wilderness  that  he  ‘‘would  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  took  all  sum¬ 
mer,”  they  were  silent  and  dumb. 

But  now  becau.se,  forsooth,  in  his  old  age  he  has  opened  the  channels 
to  his  heart  and  listened  to  Porter’s  appeals  for  sympathy,  and  said  a 
kind  word  in  his  behalf,  he  becomes  a  demigod,  and  we  are  sacrilegious 
in  questioning  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  General  Grant  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  I  have 
great  respect.  And  for  his  achievements  upon  the  field  of  battle  this 
nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  should  ever  be  our  pleas¬ 
ure  to  honor  and  repay.  But  to  my  mind  his  opinions  argue  nothing 
for  the  friends  of  this  bill.  For  eight  years  he  was  President  of  this 
nation  and  sworn  as  we  are  sworn  to  respect  and  uphold  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  his  country  and  to  respect  its  laws;  and  during  all  this  time, 
with  this  oath  and  duty  restiug  upon  his  conscience,  he  upheld  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  verdict  of  this  court-martial.  And  it  can  not  be  said  he  did 
this  without  thought  and  without  his  attention  being  called  specially 
to  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  General  Porter,  because,  as  has  been 
so  well  said  by  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Michigan,  during  those 
eight  long  years  Fitz-John  Porter  stood  knocking  in  season  and  out  of 
season  at  the  door  of  the  White  House  asking  General  Grant  to  take 
his  case  under  consideration  and  reopen  it  and  furnish  him  a  new  hear¬ 
ing;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  at  that  time,  in  answer  to  these  im- 
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portunities,  Grant  said  in  1869,  and  again  in  1874,  that  he  had  care¬ 
fully  considered  the  papers  submitted  by  General  Porter,  and  was  not 
prepared  upon  the  papers  submitted  to  grant  even  a  review.  But  now, 
when  he  is  out  of  office,  when  he  is  without  official  cares  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  when  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  important  office  are  not 
binding  his  duties  to  the  people,  he  says  remove  this  stigma  from  the 
name  of  General  Porter. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  as  a  private  citizen  he  permits  the  kind 
sympathies  of  his  nature  to  be  appealed  to,  and  asks  us  to  strike  down 
by  legislative  enactment  this  judgment  of  a  court  now  standing  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  he  forgets  that  the  same  oath  and  the  same 
duty  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  country  is  resting  upon  us  that 
rested  upon  him  for  eight  years,  when  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  sympathy, 
and  stood  by  his  country  and  the  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  heard  rain  and  dark  nights  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  General  Porter,  I  could  not  but  recall  scenes  long  since  fa¬ 
miliar,  but  now  rapidly  passing  from  the  recollections  of  us  all — I  could 
not  but  recall  the  days  when  the  distinguished  soldier  who  sits  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Military  Committee,  and  favors  the  passage  of  this  bill,  was 
leading  the  boys  of  the  Cumberland  from  Nashville  to  the  bloody  banks 
of  the  Chickamauga.  I  could  not  but  recall  how  in  those  days  if  “Old 
Rosy,’’  as  the  boys  loved  to  call  him,  gave  us  an  order  to  march  at 
once,  or  to  move  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  knew  what  it  meant, 
and  we  all  knew  that  bad  roads,  swollen  streams,  inclement  weather, 
and  rebel  forces  were  no  excuses  for  not  obeying  the  imperative  orders 
of  our  chief  And  so  it  is  here,  and  it  is  in  the  light  and  remembrance 
of  those  days  that  we  are  to  judge  of  and  act  upon  this  case. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  one  of  us  to  spend  a 
moment’s  time  in  discussing  the  proposition  that  a  court  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  an  offender  almost  twenty  years  after  the  offense  was  com¬ 
mitted  is  as  likely  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  promote  justice  as  the 
court  which  tries  the  case  when  all  the  participants  to  the  transaction 
can  be  had,  and  when  all  the  circumstances  are  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  witnesses.  And  this  suggestion,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  treats 
the  board  of  review  of  1878  as  a  court,  which  1  deny.  As  has  been  ar¬ 
gued,  it  was  absolutely  without  power.  It  could  not  administer  a  law¬ 
ful  oath;  it  could  not  compel  the  attendance  of  a  single  witness;  it  could 
not  execute  an  order  or  enter  a  judgment  or  sentence  of  any  kind  as  the 
culmination  of  its  investigations. 

But  the  opinions  of  this  board,  composed  of  three  officers,  listening 
to  the  testimony  almost  twenty  years  after  the  wrong  was  committed, 
is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
nine  officers,  listening  to  all  the  evidence  when  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the 
President  and  the  conscience  of  the  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  cen¬ 
turies  criminals  and  criminal  lawyers  have  known  the  importance  of 
delay.  They  have  known  that  in  procrastination  and  delay  was  their 
only  safety,  that  time  was  the  essence  of  their  defense;  that  if  continu¬ 
ances  and  delays  could  be  had  from  time  to  time  until  witnesses  could 
die,  or  be  scattered  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  process  of  the  court, 
and  until  the  facts  and  the  details  and  the  minutiae  of  the  crime 
should  pass  from  the  recollections  of  those  who  remained,  they  would 
be  measurably  safe.  And  such  is  human  imperfection  and  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  our  nature  that  this  cannot  be  otherwise;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  object  or  motive  of  Fitz-John  Porter  in  getting  this  re- 
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Tiew  of  his  case  in  1878,  in  my  judgment,  as  against  the  decree  of  that 
court-martial  of  1862  it  is  absolutely  worthless. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  understand  the  anxiety  and  the 
pertinacity  of  this  petitioner,  and  we  can  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
misfortunes. 

Milton  put  into  the  mouth  of  Satiin  this  language:  “Which  way  I 
fly  is  hell;”  and  so  it  is  with  this  old  man  with  this  judgment  resting 
upon  him.  But  for  this  we  are  not  responsible;  our  duties  are  plain, 
and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  that  conduct  in  August,  1862,  which 
culminated  in  this  court-martiaLand  sentence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  some  of  the  Southern  battlefields  monuments  are 
erected  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  confederate  dead.  Of 
this  I  do  not  complain.  They  tell  us  in  silent  but  eloquent  lips  the 
story  of  that  conflict.  They  show  us  where  the  heresies  of  State  rights 
and  of  secession  went  down  shot  to  death  by  Union  guns  and  pierced  by 
loyal  bayonets.  They  are  milestones  marking  the  pathway  of  that  ill- 
fated  confederacy.  They  tell  us  of  its  death,  and  not  of  the  birth  of  the 
dogmas  that  gave  it  potency  and  power.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
For  all  the  generations  that  are  to  come  I  would  have  them  stand  there 
to  tell  of  th^e  futile  efforts  made  by  man  and  of  a  great  section  of  the 
country  to  overturn  and  destroy  this  Republic  of  America  and  to  rear 
upon  its  ruins  a  confederacy  dedicated  to  African  slavery  and  human 
degradation ;  and  I  would  have  them  stand  tliere  to  teach  this  impressive 
lesson  to  the  generations  yet  unborn.  And  to  the  men  who  participated 
in  that  contest  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  vindicate  Fitz-John  Porter. 

For  years  'many  of  them  thought  it  no  crime  to  fight  against  this 
Grovernment,  and  therefore,  where  the  wrong  of  Porter  in  refusing  at 
such  time  to  obey  one  of  its  military  officers  ?  We  find  Fitz-John  Por¬ 
ter  convicted  by  that  distinguished  court-martial  upon  the  evidence  of 
McClellan,  Burnside,  Pope,  McDowell,  Heintzelman,  Morell,  Griffin, 
Reynolds,  Sykes,  Butterfield,  Buford,  Parke,  and  a  long  list  of  Union 
soldiers,  and  we  see  him  vindicated  years  afterward  by  this  board  of  re¬ 
view,  upon  the  testimony  and  records  of  Lee,  Longstreet,  Jackson, 
Early,  Hope,  Gordon,  Mosby,  Rosser,  Wilcox,  and  a  score  of  other  con¬ 
federates,  who  think  Porter  was  justified  in  not  obeying  in  those  days 
of  peril  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  Major-General  Pope. 

Are  we  surprised  at  this? — not  that  I  impute  perjury  to  them. 
Would  they  not  have  thought  him  justified.  If  he  had  never  unsheathed 
his  sword  in  behalf  of  his  country,  but  had  permitted  it  to  rust  in  its 
scaljbard  until  his  country  had  been  wrecked,  and  its  institutions  over¬ 
thrown  by  disloyalty  and  treason?  And  it  is  upon  this  testimony  that 
we  are  invited  to  vindicate  a  disobedient  and  unfaithful  ofiicer  of  the 
Union  Army.  And  we  are  asked  to  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  as  par¬ 
tisans,  but  as  patriots.  We  are  asked  to  set  aside  our  political  preju¬ 
dices  and  vindicate  this  man — and  why  ?  Because  of  the  report  of  this 
board  of  review,  and  because  the  gentleman  from  New  York  assures  us 
he  is  innocent.  If  he  knows  him  to  be  innocent  now  he  must  have 
known  it  in  1862,  and  why  did  he  not  give  to  that  court-martial  the 
benefit  of  his  distinguished  information? 

Why  did  he  stand  silent  in  those  days  of  trouble  when  the  doors  of 
the  court  were  open  to  him,  and  permit  this  wrong  to  be  consummated 
against  his  friend  ? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appeal  to  us  to  set  aside  our  political  prejuin 
dices  and  to  act  as  patriots  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  pathetic.  Is  there  a 
man  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  who  for  one  moment  is  so  innocent 
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and  unsophisticated  as  to  believe  that  this  bill  would  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  be  urged  upon  our  attention  by  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other 
side  of  this  House  if  its  beneficiary  were  not  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Democratic  party  ?  • 

But  this  cry  of  partisanship  and  sectionalism  is  not  a  new  one.  In 
the  great  North,  where  the  Republican  party  has  its  power,  liberty  of 
conscience  is  encouraged,  and  every  man  is  permitted  to  speak  and 
vote  his  convictions,  while  in  the  opposite  section  of  our  country  violence, 
intimidation,  assassination,  and  murder  stalk  abroad  with  impunity, 
stifling  conscience,  violating  liberty  of  speech,  and  striking  down  polit¬ 
ical  opposition,  and  because  under  such  circumstances  we  have  no 
home  there  we  are  charged  with  being  a  sectional  party. 

And  so  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  debate.  Upon  this  side  of  the 
Chamber  we  see  men  dividing  upon  this  question  and  expressing  their 
convictions  for  and  against  Porter  as  to  them  seems  right,  while  upon 
the  other  side  of  this  Chamber  no  voice  is  raised,  no  word  is  permitted 
to  be  uttered  against  this  supplicant  for  a  nation’s  charity,  and  yet  they 
charge  us  with  partisanship. 

Was  presumption  ever  more  supreme  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  a  constituency  that  loves  justice  but  abhors  treason;  a  con¬ 
stituency  that  guarantees  to  every  man  absolute  and  impartial  justice 
before  the  law;  a  constituency  that  protects  eveiy  man,  no  matter 
what  his  color,  what  his  nationality,  or  what  his  pre\'ious  condition, 
in  every  constitutional  right  and  privilege;  a  constituency,  sir,  with¬ 
out  sectional  bias,  and  where  the  late  confederate  is  welcomed  with 
open  hands  and  invited  to  come  and  make  a  home,  and  cultivate  the 
beautiful  prairies,  and  assist  us  in  rearing  the  grandest  civilization  of 
the  ages;  a  constituency,  sir,  that  has  a  larger  number  of  ex-Union 
soldiers  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  State  in  this  Union; 
a  constituency  that  sent  more  soldiers  into  the  field,  and  lost  more  men, 
and  made  more  sacrifices  for  liberty  and  union,  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers,  than  any  section  of  our  country,  and  the  judgment  of  that 
constituency  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Fitz-John  Porter  has  no  cause  for 
complaint,  but  that  he  should  ever  feel  grateful  for  the  charity  of  the 
court-martial  trying  him,  and  for  the  magnanimity  of  the  Government 
that  he  wronged. 

Dante  says  in  that  sublime  poem  of  his  that  he  found  above  the  por¬ 
tals  of  the  infernal  regions  this  legend:  “Leave  all  hope  behind  who 
enter  here,  ’  ’  And  so  we  would  have  it  for  all  the  countless  centuries 
that  are  to  come,  that  he  who  organizes  treason  against  his  government 
and  marshals  forces  for  its  overthrow,  as  well  as  those  who  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  soldier  and  profess  loyalty  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  land,  but  who  upon  the  field  of  battle  are  guilty  of  insub¬ 
ordination  and  willful  disobedience  of  orders,  and  jeopardize  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  thousands  who  are  defending  the  country  against  its  ene¬ 
mies,  should  remember  this  inscription  and  understand  before  enter- 
,ing  upon  so  great  a  wrong  that  there  shall  be  no  hope  for  them  so  long 
as  loyalty  is  honored  and  good  deeds  are  respected,  and  so  long  as  this 
Republic  stands  as  a  hope,  an  aspiration,  an  encouragement  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed  everywhere;  and  to  that  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  re¬ 
main  forever  this  record  of  condemnation  for  the  deeds  and  action  of 
Fitz-John  Porter.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 
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SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  A.  H.  TETTIBONE. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  PETTIBONE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  yesterday  I  began  to  address  the  House,  but 
gave  way  to  a  motion  to  adjourn,  as  was  then  fitting,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  should  reoccupy  the  floor  when  the  House  again  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  And  to-night  I  have  only  to  say  in 
brief  that  I  believe  while  speech  is  silver  silence  is  gold,  and  I  know 
this  great  country  is  not  anxious  to  hear  any  one  talk  at  length  upon 
the  subject  of  the  taritf  and  the  bill  before  the  House.  Still,  sir,  a 
few  words  from  myself  may  not  be  inopportune,  representing  as  I  do  a 
district  and  a  State  which  is  entirely  mediterranean.  I  chose  that  word 
deliberately.  We  speak  of  the  great  sea  that  washes  the  south  of 
Europe  as  the  Mediterranean — the  sea  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  land — 
and  so  of  the  interior  States  of  America  that  have  no  ocean  bordering 
them ;  they  are  mediterranean. 

One  of  them  happens  to  be  the  gresit  State  of  Tennessee,  midway 
between  the  North  and  the  South  and  the  East  and  West.  It  has 
11,000  square  miles  of  coal  lauds.  Its  mountains  are  ribbed  with  iron 
ore;  its  waters  are  perennial;  they  neither  dry  up  nor  freeze  up.  It 
has  about  the  same,  number  of  square  miles  of  cotton  lands.  It  is  a 
land  of  varied  agriculture,  with  all  the  productions  which  go  to  the 
gladdening  of  the  farmer’s  heart,  and  to  the  material,  the  raw  material, 
which  is  used  in  the  bettering  of  man’s  estate.  But,  sir,  in  the  past  it 
has  been  known  as  an  agricultural  State.  The  people  have  exerted 
their  energies  in  the  production  of  those  things  which  went  to  feed 
the  world,  and  to  furaish  the  raw  material  to  clothe  the  world.  I 
stated  on  yesterday  what  it  seems  to  me  is  a  truism,  that  behind 
every  honest  dollar’s  worth  of  property  in  this  great  world  of  ours 
is  just  one  honest  dollar’s  worth  of  hard  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposition  embraces  the  bottom  truth  in  all 
systems  of  political  economy.  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,”  was  the  declaration  that  covered  all  of  the  children  that 
ever  sprung  from  our  common  forefather.  Now,  in  this  country  and 
in  this  great  Republic  of  America  to-day  we  have  what?  We  have  an 
immense  territory  stretching  out  between  the  oceans,  a  land,  a  power 
whose  seat  is  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  whose  dominions  are  around 
her  feet,  and  whose  rulers  are  lords  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Every 
fact  and  every  indication  points  to  this  consummation  that  in  this  Re¬ 
public  the  great  work  of  the  regeneration  of  humanity  is  to  be  wrought 
out.  But  we  have  got  to  do  it  by  plain  and  honest  square,  hard  work. 
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No  miracle  is  txj  be  wrought  here.  But  to-day  and  now'  vre  shape  the 
future  in  the  wise  policies  or  unwise,  as  we  will,  which  shall  determine 
the  course  of  the  future  in  our  country. 

One  of  the  functions  of  this  Congress  is  to  raise  revenue  to  carry  on 
the  Government;  and  that  we  have  got  to  do.  We  have  two  ways  to 
do  it,  by  a  tariff  or  tax  upon  the  foreign  commodities  coming  into  our 
markets,  on  the  one  hand;  or  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  energies  of  th- 
people  or  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labor  upon  the  other.  Free  trade 
with  the  world  means  the  taxation  of  our  own  people  by  direct  legis¬ 
lation. 

1  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know  that  the  latter  course  lias 
some  advantages;  and  I  understand,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  not 
a  political  organization  in  this  country  that  has  ever  presumed  to  take 
that  stand.  That  would  be  free  trade,  allowing  all  commodities  to 
come  into  our  country  without  taxation,  and  wipe  out  anything  and 
everything  in  the  shape  of  customs  exactions  or  custom-houses,  and 
then  we  will  have  free  trade  and  the  benefits  of  free  trade  if  there  are 
any.  No  one  proposes  that.  Will  any  one  seriously  propose  it  to-day, 
and  now,  and  here?  We  will  relegate  that  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  men  at  least  to  the  twentieth  century  and  to  the  time  of  the  general 
disarmament  of  nations  and  the  coming  in  of  the  political  millennium. 

Now  we  have  to  raise  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  to  carry  on  this  Government.  I  do  not  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bill  now  pending  before  this  House  would  raise 
that  revenue.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  more  than  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue,  coupled  as  it  is 
w'ith  no  pretense  that  we  should  abolish  the  internal  revenue  now  being 
rai.sed  upon  a  few  articles  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose,  after  the  clear,  exhaustive  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  committee  which  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley]  in  his  speech  upon  this 
subject — I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  bill  further  than  to  say  that  by 
lowering  the  duty  on  foreign  goods  the  result  would  be  a  larger  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  goods;  and  with  a  larger  importation  it  is  clear  that  il 
it  rose  to  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  present  importation  more  rev¬ 
enue  would  be  derived  from  it  than  from  the  present  law  as  it  stands 
upon  our  statute-book.  Whatever  we  buy  we  have  to  pay  for. 

Now,  whether  it  is  w'isest  to  purchase  more  goods  from  Europe  than 
we  now  do,  or  stimulate  the  production  of  those  very  goods  within  our 
own  country,  is  the  question  for  us  to  determine.  I  say,  behind  every 
honest  dollar’s  worth  of  property  in  America  there  is  an  honest  dollar’s 
worth  of  lal)or.  That  system  is  best  for  our  country  and  for  every 
country  which  shall  set  the  most  men  at  work  and  give  to  labor  its 
widest,  broadest,  and  best  employment.  And  I  am  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  not  so  much  because  it  gives  us  revenue,  for  I  grant  we 
can  get  that  under  a  free-trade  tariff,  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
but  we  shall  have  idle  men  in  our  streets  and  hunger  at  the  board  of 
the  man  who  desires,  day  by  day,  to  sell  his  labor. 

Sir,  near  ni}”^  own  town,  near  my  own  home,  we  have  a  wide  and  a 
flowing  river,  and  across  it  is  built  a  mill-dam.  There  is  water-power 
enough  there  to  turn  a  million  spindles,  and  yet  it  turns  only  one  i)Oor 
water  wheel  that  grinds  the  corn  and  the  wheat  of  the  neighboring 
farmere.  And  seeing  the  water  go  over  the  dam,  I  recognize  that  that 
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is  love’s  labor  lost.  It  is  wasted  power  gone  forever.  So  it  is  with  the 
laboring  men  of  our  country.  If  they  can  not  sell  their  labor  between 
sunrise  and  sundown  they  never  can  sell  it.  It  is  wasted  and  it  is  gone. 

We  export  to  Europe  and  to  foreign  countries  etich  year  something 
like  $800,000,000  w  orth  of  products  in  value.  We  import  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  hundred  millions.  The  result  is  there  is 
a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  about  $100,000,000  each  year.  At 
present  times  are  easy;  the  country  is  prosperous;  but  it  is  prosperous 
because  we  have  15,000,000  of  our  people  engaged  in  the  manufactories 
that  give  us  the  result  of  the  mechanic’s  handiwork  on  the  one  hand 
and  make  largely  a  market  better  for  us  than  all  our  foreign  markets 
on  the  other  hand.  As  the  years  shall  go  on  we  shall  take  no  back¬ 
ward  step.  Our  manufactures  of  to-day,  w  hich  exceed,  I  understand, 
about  three  times  the  amount  of  all  our  exportations  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  will  swell  in  volume  and  factories  will  be  built  all  through  these 
great  States  of  the  South  and  West  where  free-trade  views,  according  to 
the  doctrinaires  and  teachers  of  that  school,  have  prevailed. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  never  find  in  any  book  or  any  speech 
taking  the  free-trade  side  any  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
np  of  manufactories  adds  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  farming  lands 
in  the  neighborhood;  that  it  adds  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  coal 
and  the  iron  ore  and  the  zinc  and  the  marble  and  the  w  oods  of  the 
forest;  ay,  to  the  very  water-powers  that  have  been  tumbling  overthe 
rocks  since  the  beginning  of  creation  and  w  aiting  for  the  hand  of  man 
to  chain  them  up  and  set  them  to  work. 

Your  free-trader  says  “Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest;  sell  where 
you  can  sell  dearest;”  and  as  with  all  general  terms  fraud  lurketh  there. 
As  we  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  say,  fraud  lurks  in  general  statements. 
Now,  if  free  trade  is  right  I  hope  it  may  prevail.  If  it  is  good  for  the 
country  and  for  everybody  it  will  be  good  for  me  and  for  my  children. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  in  this  country  that  when  we  set 
our  people  to  work  it  has  been  and  only  been  w'hen  we  had  a  tariff  strong 
enough  and  high  enough  to  shut  out  the  products  of  the  pauper  labor 
of  Europe  and  make  a  market  for  our  own  industrious,  hard-working 
men,  wherein  they  might  sell  their  labor  and  secure  the  results  of  their 
toil  and  get  the  price  for  w  hich  they  had  w  rought  while  it  was  yet  to¬ 
day. 

1  concede,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  freely  grant  that  if  we  could  always  have 
peace  betw^een  the  nations,  if  all  men  spoke  the  same  language,  if  equal 
civilization  pervaded  the  world,  we  ought  to  have  in  that  happy  condi¬ 
tion  free  trade  and  not  a  single  customs  office.  But  while  we  see  in 
Europe  4,500,000  men  in  arms,  while  we  see  the  navies  of  war  floating 
over  the  seas  of  the  world  and  carrying  the  flags  of  England  and  France 
and  Spain  and  the  rest  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  and  while 
national  animosities  may  lead  to  national  wars,  we  find  the  necessity  of 
taking  care  of  our  own,  and  seeing  to  it  that  all  that  ministers  to  human 
comfort,  that  all  those  things  that  are  required  in  the  daily  uses  ol  our 
common  life,  should  be  produced  in  our  own  country;  and  then  we  are 
independent  and  we  are  free  because  we  are  not  dependent  on  any  peo¬ 
ple,  on  any  handicraft,  on  any  market  except  our  own. 

This  country  is  yet  young.  This  country  is  yet  undeveloped.  But 
whenever  we  have  started  any  single  industry  it  has  turned  out  that 
competition  has  done  for  us  what  it  always  has  done  for  every  people 
and  what  it  must  always  do.  It  has  lowered  prices  in  the  end. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  rode  in  the  cars  from  this  city  to 
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Memphis,  and  over  every  foot  of  that  groiind  the  ears  rolled  over  rails 
which  were  made  in  Birmingham,  England.  And  yet  those  iron  rails, 
those  parallels  of  steel,  went  over  the  grandest  ore  beds  which  have  yet 
been  found  in  this  land.  We  have  changed  all  that.  And  now  and 
to-day,  with  our  125,000  miles  of  railway,  we  are  importing  scarcely  a 
single  steel  rail. 

What  shall  we  do  in  twenty  years  ?  Why,  we  shall  double  this  mile¬ 
age  of  railways.  Yes,  and  while  I  have  said  that  now  not  only  do  we 
iron  all  our  railways  and  not  only  is  it  true  we  are  going  to  double 
these  miles  in  the  next  generation,  but  as  the  result  of  the  protective 
tarilf  of  1861,  which  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  exigencies  and  neces¬ 
sities  of  civil  war,  we  have  actually  reduced,  as  my  friend  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Russell]  says,  the  cost  of  those  rails  to  one-third. 

In  other  words,  we  to-day  buy  steel  rails  at  about  one- third  of  the 
price  we  had  to  pay  for  them  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  employed 
thousands  and  thousands  of  workmen,  we  have  opened  markets  for  our 
farmers,  and  we  have  roused  up  an  energy  in  our  country  which  is 
shown  by  the  building  of  new  cities,  by  the  construction  of  new  fur¬ 
naces,  by  the  establishment  of  new  centers  of  human  industry,  and  by 
making  the  very  forest  to  resound  with  the  music  of  the  trip-hammer 
and  the  ringing  of  the  factory-bell. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  which 
would  say  to-day,  throw  open  your  markets  to  the  world.  Yet  I  am 
glad  that  the  time  has  come  when  upon  this  floor  we  have  men  who 
have  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  I  may  be  wrong;  you  may  be 
wrong.  If  free  trade  is  right,  thank  God  we  have  now,  and  I  believe 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  men  upon  this  floor  who 
dare  say  so.  Casting  aside  all  pretenses,  they  tell  us  frankly  that  the 
present  bill  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade;  that  free  trade  is  a 
consummation  to  which  they  wish  to  lead  us. 

I  am  glad  it  is  so.  Sooner  or  later  in  all  controversies  we  have  got 
to  get  down  and  discuss  clean,  honest  principles.  It  was  so  in  the  old 
slavery  days.  Men  talked  about  the  curse  of  slavery,  about  the  spread 
of  slavery.  That  was  right.  Every  one  knew  that  it  was  a  step  toward 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Finally  and  at  last  the  two  great  forces  were 
marshaled  on  the  field  of  this  continent,  and  either  slavery  or  freedom 
had  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  we  all  knew  it.  Thank  God  !  it  was  slavery 
that  went  down. 

And  this  other  contest  is  going  on  in  this  country  now.  Free  trade, 
absolute,  clean,  bare  free  trade,  without  any  shilly-shallying,  without 
any  obstruction,  is  going  to  be  the  issue.  The  battle  has  been  opened, 
and  I  honor  the  men  who  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions  and  say 
what  they  mean  and  mean  what  they  say. 

But  what  have  we  here  in  this  bill?  Why,  sir,  it  is  the  old  tariff 
bill  of  1861,  with  a  proposition  to  cut  it  down  20  per  cent.,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  to  razee  it,  to  plane  it  down;  that  is  confessedly  what 
this  bill  is.  Our  objection  to  it  is  this:  In  1861  we  tariff  men  did  not 
know  as  much  as  we  know  now;  we  had  not  then  the  experience 
which  we  have  acquired  since  1861.  The  schedules  of  the  tariff  as  it 
was  made  up  have  drifted  away  from  iis.  We  say  that  this  proposition 
is  neither  wise  on  the  one  hand  nor  honest  on  the  other.  That  is  our 
opinion  of  it. 

Yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  gentleman  who  has  reported  this  bill  to 
the  House  has  felt  that  such  was  his  duty,  and  that  in  reporting  the 
bill  and  standing  by  it  with  a  loyalty  which  commands  my  respect  and 
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all  my  admiration  he  was  doing  a  good  thing  for  his  country,  because 
he  so  believed,  because  he  believed  that  any  measure  which  shall  cut 
down  our  redundant  revenues,  which  shall  lower  the  price  of  foreign 
goods,  and  which  shall  be  a  step,  long  or  short,  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  is  a  consummation  which  he  has  fought  for,  hilked  for,  and  prayed 
for.  And  I  commend  the  courage  of  the  gentleman  and  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  in  manfully  taking  this  course  and  throwing  aside  all  other 
pretenses. 

Our  w'hole  country  I  say  is  vitally  interested  on  the  one  hand  in  main¬ 
taining  a  market  for  the  labor  of  our  men,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  keep¬ 
ing  open  a  competition  of  markets  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  of 
the  garden.  Why,  sirs,  our  food  supplies  which  now  feed  the  world,  not 
only  ourselves  but  foreign  countries,  are  finding  more  and  more  compet¬ 
itors  in  foreign  markets.  Less  and  less  in  the  future  will  be  the  com¬ 
parative  demand  from  foreign  countries  for  our  food  supplies.  On  the 
other  hand,  fertility  fades  away  tow^ard  the  westward,  and  the  wheat  crop 
that  used  to  be  the  main  source  of  revenue  of  the  farmer  of  New  York 
has  pa&sed  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Genesee.  No  longer  is  Ohio  the 
source  from  whence  comes  the  food  supply  of  Europe  in  the  way  of  bread- 
stufis.  It  has  passed  to  the  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  we  are  tapping  the  fresh  fields  of  Dakota  and  New  Mexico, 
of  Western  Kansas,  California,  and  Oregon. 

But  a  better  civilization  is  following  in  the  pathway  of  the  frontiers¬ 
man  and  the  pioneer.  Behind  them  is  coming  the  growth  of  the  arts,  the 
mechanic  arts,  which  minister  to  all  the  wants  of  man’s  estate.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  to-day  traveling  to  Tennessee,  and  Pittsburgh  is  finding  a 
child  at  Birmingham,  Ala. ,  and  another  at  Chattanooga,  and  another;  at 
Nashville,  and  another  at  Knoxville.  This  wave  of  advancing  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  way  of  a  diversification  of  our  industries  is  spreading  over 
the  West  and  the  South.  The  plant  that  is  put  there  is  happily  de¬ 
nominated  a  plant;  it  is  planted  to  stay. 

Cities  are  rising,  great  industries  are  springing  up.  Shall  w'e  now  and 
here  enter  upon  a  policy  that  shall  put  outthe  furnace  fires  at  Birming¬ 
ham  and  at  Pittsburgh  ?  Shall  we  to-day  adopt  a  policy  that  shall  cause 
an  influx  of  foreign  goods  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  manufacturers 
in  old  Birmingham,  in  England,  rather  than  in  new'  Birmingham,  in 
Alabama?  Let  the  issue  be  sharply  drawn;  let  facta  be  presented.  Let 
it  be  seen  that  in  this  country  wherever  we  have  fostered  industries  the 
result  has  been  that  we  have  brought  down  the  price  of  the  commodity 
which  comes  from  that  industry,  while  w'e  have  widened  the  markets 
for  that  commodity,  widened  the  demand  for  it,  and  widened  the  sup¬ 
plies  which  that  industry  has  cretited. 

As  to  cotton,  why,  sir,  this  country  is  the  garden-field  of  the  world 
for  cotton;  we  shall  alw'ays  raise  the  cotton  which  shall  clothe  the 
world.  Shall  wespin  it  and  weave  it  ?  Right  in  the  cotton-fields  there 
is  labor  without  employment  six  months  in  the  year,  as  I  and  Southern 
men  do  know,  which  ought  to  be  utilized  in  the  spinning  of  that  cotton. 
If  it  were  woven  and  spun  in  our  country  the  additional  value  given 
to  that  material  would  be  garnered  by  us,  and  more  wealth,  more  com¬ 
fort,  more  of  the  means  of  livelihood  would  be  had  by  the  people  who 
live  in  the  region  of  the  cotton-fields.  They  in  turn  would  buy  more 
fromthe  men  of  the  North-land,  from  the  cities  of  the  East,  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  New  England,  from  the  food  States  of  the  Northwost.  They 
would  have  the  means  to  do  it  with.  One  thought  I  wish  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  (and  I  am  going  to  close  as  I  began)  and  it  is  this:  that  is  the 
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beHt  policy  for  any  country,  for  any  State,  for  any  county,  for  any  town, 
for  any  family,  which  sets  the  most  people  willingly  tow-ork  and  gives 
them  good  pay  for  the  labor  they  perform. 

And  that  is  the  clean-cut  distinction  between  freedom  on  the  one  hand 
and  enforced  labor  or  slavery  on  the  other.  Free  thought  will  give 
this  people  wisdom.  Free  labor  in  our  country  will  give  ns  wealth, 
provided  it  be  protected,  provided  that  while  in  its  infancy  that  protec¬ 
tion  is  given  which  yon  would  give  to  the  child  to-day,  not  because  to¬ 
day  his  labor  is  worth  anything,  not  becanse  to-day  he  is  grown  to  man’s 
estate,  bnt  yon  see  the  promise  of  manhood  in  the  boy,  and  yon  culti¬ 
vate  and  educiite  l^im  for  what  he  is  yet  to  be  and  to  do. 

I  know  it  is  said,  why  shall  we  always  stand  by  these  infant  indus¬ 
tries  ?  A  great  many  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  to-day  do  not  need  pro¬ 
tection.  We  need  no  particular  protection  for  American  watches;  they 
are  going  abroad.  We  need  no  protection  for  Ames’s  shovels.  They 
are  used  in  Australia.  But  these  industries  have  grown  up  under  the 
beneficent  protection  of  Ameriein  tariff  law  s;  and  along  with  them  wdll 
grow  up  these  other  industries  if  we  are  wise  in  our  day  and  generation 
and  maintain  the  tariff  as  it  stands  to-day,  not  complete,  not  perfect, 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  tariff  we  have  ever  had  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

And,  sir,  I  feel  that  on  this  question  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  South,  that  land  which  was  once  the  free-trade  portion  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  land  that  used  to  send  here  Calhoun  and  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke.  To-day  the  land  of  Randolj)h  and  the  land  of  Calhoun,  freed 
from  the  blight  of  Afri(^an  slavery,  is  demanding  a  protective  tariflf  at 
the  hands  of  its  Representatives  in  Congress. 

And  I  w^elcome  the  contest  which  is  before  us.  Tennessee,  the  land 
of  Jackson;  Kentucky,  the  land  of  Henry  Clay;  Carolina,  the  home  of 
Calhoun,  and  old  Virginia,  the  chosen  home  of  the  Washingtons  and 
Madi.sons  and  Jeffersons  and  Masons,  freed  from  the  curse  of  human 
slavery,  are  to-day  determined  that  they  will  build  up  in  that  great 
Southern  land  a  diversified  industry,  a  wider  and  more  magnificent  civil¬ 
ization  than  has  ever  yet  been  known  south  of  the  Potomac.  Her  citi¬ 
zens  are  now' excited  on  this  subject,  and  they  are  clamoring  to-day  for 
tariff  literature,  for  the  facts  and  the  figures  upon  this  subject.  They 
are  demanding  that  their  coal  fields  may  be  opened,  that  their  iron  mines 
may  be  dug  into,  that  their  water-pow'ers  may  be  utilized,  that  their 
people  shall  have  better  wages  than  they  ever  had  before  and  larger 
employment  and  more  means  to  make  glad  the  homes  of  the  South¬ 
land,  and  to  make  fair  with  silks  and  jewels  her  daughters  in  their 
loveliness. 

We  are  glad  this  debate  is  on.  I  for  one  welcome  it.  Let  us  have 
the  fullest,  freest  and  completest  discussion  upon  this  subject.  Let  the 
question  be  presented  to  the  people  during  the  coming  summer  in  all  its 
manifold  phases.  And  let  the  right  prevail.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
that  away  yonder  in  November  there  is  a  tornado  coming,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  free-trade  tornado  by  any  sort  of  means. 

American  markets  for  American  workmen,  the  largest  liberty  for  all, 
the  widest  diversification  of  oiir  industries,  the  largest  prosperity  for 
our  common  land — these,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  sentiments  which  I 
wish  to  voice  here  in  behalf  of  my  constituents.  [Applause.] 
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MR.  OCHILTREE’S  RESOLUTION. 

January  9,  1884. 

Mr.  OCHILTREE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for  present 
consideration  the  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  will  be  read,  after  which  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Resolved  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  German  statesman,  Eduard  Easker. 

That  liis  loss  is  not  alone  to  he  mourned  by  the  jieople  of  his  native  land, 
where  his  firm  and  eonstant  exposition  of  and  devotion  to  free  and  liberal  ideas 
have  materially  advanced  the  social,  political,  and  economic  condition  of  those 
peoples,  but  by  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
as  well  as  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  resident  at  the  capital  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  to  be  by  him  communicated  through  the  legitimate  channel  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  legislative  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  considered  and  adopted. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Moerisox  was  then  agreed  to;  and  accordingly 
(at  3  o’clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned. 


MR.  HISCOCK’S  RESOLUTION. 

March  10,  1884. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowdedge  of  the  Hou.se  that  a  communication 
from  it  to  the  parliament  of  the  German  Empire,  entirely  friendly  in  its  intent, 
respectful  in  its  character,  and  sent  through  the  regular  channels  of  interna¬ 
tional  communication,  has  been  arbitrarily  intercepted  and  returned  by  a  person 
now  holding  the  position  of  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire ;  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  House  can  not  but  express  surprise  and  regret  that  it 
should  be,  even  temporarily,  wdthin  the  power  of  a  too-powerful  subject  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  such  a  simple,  natural,  and  spontaneous  expression  of  kindly  feeling 
between  two  great  nations,  and  thus  detract  from  the  position  and  prestige  of 
the  crown  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  rights  of  the  mandatories  of  the  people  on 
the  other. 

Resolved,  That  this  Hou.se  does  hereby  reiterate  the  expression  of  sincere  re¬ 
gret  at  the  death  of  Eduard  Lasker,  and  its  sympathy  with  the  Parliament  of 
the  German  Empire,  of  which  for  many  years  he  was  a  distinguished  member. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES, 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1884. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  At- 
fairs  to  submit  the  privileged  report  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  HUTCHINS.  I  call  for  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  House  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  whether  the  report  is  a 
privileged  one  or  not  until  we  hear  it. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  report.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  whether  it  is  privileged  or  not. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  I  presume  the  question  whether  it  is  a  privileged 
report  wull  be  reserved  until  it  is  read  ? 

The  SPEAKER  tempore.  All  points  will  be  reserved. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  correspondence  of  the  State 
Department  and  certain  resolutions  submitted  in  the  House,  all  referring  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Eduard  I.,asker,  late  an  eminent  citizen  or  subject  of  the  German 
Empire,  has  considered  the  various  matters  referred  to  it,  and  reports: 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  on  the  9th  of  January  were  intended  to 
express  to  the  German  Government  and  people  sympathy  for  the  death  of  an 
eminent  man  who  died  in  this  country,  who  had  served  his  native  land  as  a 
member  of  its  highest  legislative  body,  and  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

While  your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  said  resolutions  should  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  transmitted  in  the  same  spirit  of  cordiality  and  good-will  by  which 
they  were  prompted,  it  refrains  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
course  pursued  by  the  authorities  of  the  German  Empire  in  regard  to  them  was 
or  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  proprieties  governing  the  internal  regulations 
of  said  empire,  as  a  matter  not  within  its  province  of  consideration. 

The  dignified  position  assumed  by  the  Department  of  State  merits  and  will 
command  the  confidence  of  the  country,  fully  sustaining  the  high  character 
which  that  Department  has  maintained  since  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  to  the  resolutions  offered  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  your  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  they  contain  language,  under  present  circumstances,  superflu¬ 
ous  and  irrelevant,  and  not  necessary  or  proper  to  vindicate  the  character  or 
dignity  of  this  House. 

Your  committee  therefore  reports  back  said  resolutions  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  they  lie  upon  the  table,  and  reports  the  following  resolutions  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  therefor: 

“  Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  referring  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Eduard  Lasker, 
adopted  by  this  House  January  9  last,  were  intended  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  an  eminent  foreign  statesman  who  had  died  within  the  United 
States,  and'an  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  German  people  of  whom  he  had 
been  an  honored  representative. 

^'Resolved,  That  the  House  having  no  official  concern  with  the  relations  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  German  Government,  does  not  deem 
it  requisite  to  its  dignity  to  criticise  the  manner  of  the  reception  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  or  the  circumstanees  which  prevented  their  reaching  their  destination 
after  they  had  been  communicated  through  the  proper  channel  to  the  German 
Government.” 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  Although  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  a 
privileged  report  or  not,  I  do  not  desire  to  make  the  point,  except  to 
say  I  think  this  ought  not  to  be  made  a  precedent  for  future  reports.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  report  being  considered,  and  do  not  make  the 
point  that  it  does  not  present  a  matter  of  privilege. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  call 
the  previous  question. 


Mr.  CURTIN.  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  report, 
and  I  call  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  not 
insist  on  the  previous  question  on  the  resolutions.  We  have  made  apol¬ 
ogies  enough  for  being  insulted  without  making  this  additional  one. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  insist  on  the  call  for  the  previous  question.  I  will 
say,  however,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Reagan], 
that  there  is  not  one  word  or  sentiment  in  the  report  or  resolutions 
which  can  he  construed  into  an  apology  to  anybody. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  If  the  resolutions  mean  anything  they  mean  an 
apology.  [Cries  of  “  Regular  order  !”] 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  am  sure  if  my  friend  from  Texas  will  examine  the 
resolutions  carefully  he  will  find  that  they  contain  no  apology.  » 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Curtin]  moves  the  previous  question  on  the  resolutions  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  stated  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  the  ayes  had  it, 

Mr.  REAGAN.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  ayes  rose;  but  before  the  count  was  completed, 

Mr.  REAGAN  said  :  1  do  not  ask  for  further  count. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE  AKERp/'O  tempore.  Under  the  rule,  after  the  xirevious  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  ordered  thirty  minutes  is  allowed  for  debate,  fifteen  for, 
and  fifteen  against  the  proxiosition.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Ochil¬ 
tree  for  fifteen  minutes  in  opposition  to  the  rexiort  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Afkiirs. 

[Mr.  OCHILTREE  addressed  the  House  in  opxiosition  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions.] 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  yield  six  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Phelps],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  have  been  a  small  matter. 
Circumstances  have  made  it  an  important  matter.  The  committee, 
after  much  trouble,  has  made  a  unanimous  rex^ort.  It  ought  to  have 
an  explanation.  That  is  my  excuse  for  the  few  remarks  that  I  shall 
make. 

I  remember  that  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  long  day  when  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  sent  his  resolutions  to  the  desk  and  asked  unanimous 
consent  for  their  adoption.  We  were  closing  our  desks  prexwatory  to 
adjournment,  and  paused  only  to  hear  the  object  of  the  motion.  It 
was  regret  for  the  death  of  Lasker.  He  had  just  died  in  this  country, 
suddenly,  and  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  received  an  informal  but 
cordial  welcome  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  We  felt  the  regret,  saw 
no  need  to  supervise  the  manner  in  which  such  a  sentiment  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  gave  our  consent  to  the  resolutions,  and  adjourned.  They  took 
the  usual  course.  They  went  to  our  State  Department;  the  State  De¬ 
partment  sent  them  to  our  minister;  onr  minister  delivered  them  at  the 
office  of  foreign  affairs  in  Berlin.  In  the  mean  time  w'e  had  forgotten 
the  incident. 

Suddenly  we  learned  by  telegraph  that  the  German  chancellor  had 
refused  to  aceexff  them.  This  was  startling  and  serious  news.  We  hnr- 
ried  to  the  Record  of  January  10  to  refresh  our  memories.  We  found 
that  w'^e  had  exx)ressed  regret  for  the  death  of  an  eminent  German  states¬ 
man  and  sympathy  with  the  German  Parliament  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  We  had  also  expressed  a  belief  that  his  devotion  to  free  and 


liberal  principles  had  materially  advanced  the  interests  of  his  people. ' 
Both  statements  were  true,  but  in  the  first  case  the  truth  could  be  ex¬ 
ported  anywhere;  in  the  other  case  the  truth  could  not  be  exported  and 
delivered  to  a  friendly  government  who  thought  that  his  opinions  had 
materially  retarded  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  Evidently  in  our 
hasty  action  we  had  put  ourselves  in  a  dilemma.  We  wished  to  resent 
the  rejection  of  friendly  sentiments,  but  resentment  was  out  of  place 
when  these  sentiments  were  on  the  same  sheet  with  political  sentiments 
which  no  international  code  could  approve. 

What  were  we  to  do  ?  There  seemed  no  avenue  of  complete  escape. 
There  was  an  avenue  which  olfered  a  temporary  relief  to  our  feelings. 
We  could  assume,  not  very  logically  but  very  naturally,  that  Bismarck, 
who  had  thrusthimself  into  personal  prominence  in  the  transaction,  did 
not  represent  his  government  or  his  people.  We  could  separate  him 
from  them  for  our  purposes  and  censure  him  for  failing  in  his  duty. 
We  could  call  him  an  untrustworthy  servant  or  postman,  and  could 
commiserate  the  German  Government  and  the  German  ]3eople  that  they 
could  not  find  a  better.  This  was  the  wish  at  first  of  this  House  and 
of  the  country,  that  we  should  relieve  our  feelings  by  some  such  ex¬ 
pression  of  dignified  resentment  for  Bismarck  and  his  act.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  offered  a  resolution  giving  voice  to  this  feeling. 
This  House  received  it,  but  wisely  referred  it.  For  this  House,  I  wish 
my  newspaper  friends  to  notice,  while  very  fast  when  it  means  bun¬ 
combe,  is  very  slow  when  it  means  business.  [Laughter.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (at  the  expiration  of  the  six  minutes 
yielded  by  Mr.  Curtin  to  Mr.  Phelps)  said:  The  time  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Phelps]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  of  New  York.  I  hope  the  gentleman’s  time  may 
be  extended. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  ask  that  the  gentleman  bj’^  unanimous  consent  pro¬ 
ceed  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  am  not  speaking  on  either  side,  but  am  simply 
explaining  the  resolution.s - 

Mr.  GUENTHER.  I  object  unless  the  .same  courtesy  be  extended 
to  other  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  ask  permission  to  print  the  residue  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BOUTELLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  object  to  every  such  request 
unle.ss  the  objections  that  have  been  made  on  the  other  side  to  requests 
of  other  gentiemen  for  leave  to  print  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  The  courtesy  has  been  extended,  I  understand. 

Several  Members.  Oh,  no  ! 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  House 
more  than  a  moment  in  speaking  upon  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  BELFORD.  It  is  impossible  on  this  side  of  the  Hou.se  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
suspend  his  remarks  until  gentlemen  resume  their  seats  and  order  is 
re.stored. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  gave 
to  the  re.solutions  of  the  9th  of  January  careful  consideration.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  report  we  accept  the  spirit  of  the  re.solutions  as 
offered  here  and  adopted,  without  any  reference  to  the  manner  of  their 
pas.sage. 

We  desired  to  treat  this  .subject  with  the  dignity  becoming  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  we  therefore  refrained  from  naming  any  man 
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connected  with  the  Gernian  Empire,  as  we  were  dealing  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  great  country.  We  refer  especially  to  the  agreeable 
relations  which  have  existed  with  that  country  since  the  formation  of 
this  Government,  and  we  express  our  desire  that  those  relations  shall 
continue.  We  do  not  attempt  to  criticise  the  internal  regulations  of 
the  German  Empire  or  the  relations  of  that  government  to  the  people 
or  to  its  legislative  body.  But  we  express  our  symjDathy  with  the  German 
people  on  the  death  of  an  eminent  man  who  belonged  to  the  people, 
and  who  served  them  faithfully  for  twenty  years  in  the  parliament  of 
that  country.  We  commend  the  conduct  of  our  State  Department  in 
its  treatment  of  this  delicate  question;  and  we  reiterate  in  our  reso¬ 
lutions  all  that  was  said  in  the  resolutions  of  the  9th  of  January. 

The  committee  desired  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  consequence  of 
this  House  by  continuing  to  express  regret  at  the  death  of  an  eminent 
man  and  sympathy  for  his  loss  to  the  people  of  his  own  country  and  to 
the  liberal  sentiment  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  let 
the  subject  down  to  a  bandying  of  words  or  to  attack  any  individual 
connected  with  the  German  Empire. 

We  assert  our  own  dignity  in  these  resolutions  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  report.  I  therefore  now  propose  we  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions.  Before  that  vote  is  taken,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  to  the 
House  that  immediately  after  action  on  the  pending  resolutions  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aifairs  will  submit  a  further  report  to  the  House 
in  answer  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Liberal  Union  of  the  German 
Parliament  couched  in  words  which  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

Several  Members.  Read  them  now. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  At  the  request  of  several  members,  and  in  order  that 
the  House  may  understand  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  all  its  extent,  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  the  resolutions  which 
I  have  referred  to  as  those  that  committee  will  report  after  the  pending 
matter  has  been  disposed  of.  It  can  be  done  in  my  time  and  as  a  part 
of  my  speech. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Aifairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of  the 
Liberal  Union  of  the  members  of  the  German  Parliament,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  member  from  Wisconsin,  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  resolution  contained 
in  this  memorial  expresses  so  just  an  appreciation  of  the  action  of  this  House 
and  so  cordial  a  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country  and  of  the  two  nations 
that  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  a  fitting  acknowledgment.  The  committee 
therefore  ask  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  House  cordially  reciprocates  the  wishes  of  the  Liberal 
Union  of  the  members  of  the  German  Parliament  for  a  closer  union  of  the  two 
nations,  and  recognizes  their  graceful  appreciation  of  its  sympathy  with  those 
who  mourn  the  death  of  Eduard  Lasker. 

'''’Resolved,  That  the  House  accepts  the.se  resolutions,  and  asks  that  they  be 
spread  upon  the  .Journal.” 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  pending  question  is  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions. 

Mr.  BELFORD  demanded  the  yeas  and  naj^s. 

The  House  divided;  and  there  were  ayes  26. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Not  a  sufficient  number. 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ask  for  a  further  count. 

The  House  divided;  and  there  were  noes  157. 

So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  to  recommit  with  instructions 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHN  S.  WISE.  I  move  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
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The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under  the  rules  only  one  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  is  in  order  after  the  previous  question  is  called. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  BRUMM  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIN  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolutions 
were  adopted ;  and  also  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  CURTIN,  I  now  present  the  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Alfairs,  which  the  Clerk  has  already  read. 

The  resolutions  were  again  read. 

Mr,  CURTIN.  I  move  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions.  I  have 
no  desire  to  say  anything  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HUTCIIINS.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Certainly.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  HUTCHINS.  I  wish  the  gentleman  to  explain  what  this  Lib¬ 
eral  Union  is,  and  why  this  House  should  be  called  upon  to  act  upon 
the  resolution  adopted  by  that  union  if  it  is  not  an  official  organization  ? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  will  explain  that. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  interrogates  me  as  to  the  party  send¬ 
ing  to  this  Government  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Deuster]  .  They  represent  sixty  members  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament  known  as  the  Liberal  Union,  and  during  a  long  period 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Lasker  he  stood  at  the  head  of  that  organization. 
They  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  liberal  branch  of  the  German 
Parliament;  and  while  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  deals  with 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  as  a  government,  it  is  thought 
proper  that  this  House  should  recognize  the  sympathy  and  manner  in 
which  that  sympathy  is  expressed  by  the  Liberal  Union  for  the  contin¬ 
ued  prosperity  and  pleasant  relations  of  the  two  governments,  and  at 
the  same  time  thanking  us  for  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  in 
sympathy  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Lasker.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  need  for  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Chair  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvanii#to  demand  the  previous  question  ? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  do  demand  it. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  apprehend  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Cox]  is  in  favor  of  these  resolutions;  is  he  not? 

Mr,  COX,  of  New  York.  No;  I  am  not  now  for  any  of  this  business. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  I  voted  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Then  you  are  opposed  to  the  sympathy  expressed  for 
this  country  by  the  Liberal  League? 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  can  judge  from  my  remarks 
what  I  am  in  favor  of. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Who  are  you  in  favor  ol  in  Germany,  if  not  of  that 
party  which  is  in  favor  of  freedom  and  enlarged  liberty?  And  where 
did  the  electric  spark  of  which  the  gentleman  speaks  so  eloquently  fall 
more  powerfully  than  in  Germany;  and  who  represent  those  liberal  sen- 
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timents  but  the  sixty-five  men  who  signed  the  paper  which  we  desire 
to  put  on  record  and  for  which  we  desire  to  return  our  sympathy  ? 

The  definition  of  national  honor  uttered  by  my  colleague  [ Mr.  Bkumm] 
would  have  been  very  well  in  place  before  the  resolutions  were  passed. 
He,  however,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  those  resolutions.  I  assert  that 
there  is  not  one  word  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  in  the  preamble, 
or  in  the  resolutions  which  does  not  in  proper  and  significant  language 
express  to  the  German  chancellor  just  what  is  right  and  proper  on  the 
part  of  this  House.  If  geutlemen  will  read  the  resolutions  in  the  text 
and  between  the  lines,  they  will  not  find  that  those  who  made  that  re¬ 
port  and  brought  it  to  this  House  fall  at  all  below  the  lofty  standard 
of  morality  and  honor  of  which  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Brumm]  prates  so  loudly. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Phelps]. 

Mr.  OCHILTREE.  I  rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OCHILTREE.  Will  these  resolutions  be  sent  through  the  Ger¬ 
man  chancellor  to  the  Reichstag? 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  desire  to  inquire  how  much  time  I  have. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  has  seven  minutes. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  since 
I  was  interrupted  convince  me  more  than  ever  that  the  House  does  not 
fully  understand  the  resolutions  which  our  committee  has  reported,  and 
that  further  explanation  is  necessary. 

While  we  were  waiting,  holding  in  our  hands  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  a  solution  of  our  troubles  came  to  us  from 
•powerful  and  unexpected  quarters.  The  two  problems  which  seemed 
insoluble  fell  instantly  before  the  skill  of  Bismarck  and  Frelinghuysen, 
We  wished  an  apology  from  the  German  Government  because  we  thought 
Ave  had  meant  well,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  receive  back  our  resolutions, 
although  a  part  of  them  was  j  ustly  subj  ect  to  this  treatment.  Bismarck 
solved  one  of  these  problems,  Frelinghuysen  solved  the  other. 

The  German  chancellor  instructed  the  German  minister  in  returning 
the  resolutions  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  that  he  would  have 
gratefully  received  and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House  had 
they  concerned  only  the  personal  qualities  of  the  departed  statesman, 
but  that  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  return  ^hem  because  they  con¬ 
tained  an  estimate  of  his  political  opinions  which  the  chancellor  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  incorrect,  and,  having  that  belief,  felt  himself  without  au¬ 
thority  to  deliver  them  to  his  Parliament.  And  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  tendered  the  resolutions  he  could  find  neither  in  tradition 
nor  in  precedent  any  authority  which  would  warrant  him  to  accept 
them,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  returned  them  to  the  German  minister 
with  the  same  courtesy  with  which  the  German  minister  had  olfered 
them. 

Pending  those  formal  elforts  of  high  officials  in  the  two  Governments 
to  create  a  pathway  by  which  we  should  walk  out  of  our  slough,  a 
pleasant  incident  outside  served  to  warm  the  atmosphere  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  transaction.  The  Liberal  members  of  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  a  resolution  of  hearty  gratitude  to  us  for  our  action  upon 
the  death  of  their  deceased  associate,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
same  opportunity  to  express  most  cordial  good  wishes. 

To  wind  up  the  whole  matter  as  far  as  the  Executives  of  both  nations 
were  concerned,  and  to  make  the  atmosphere  still  warmer  and  rosier, 
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the  proud  chancellor  entered  the  Reichstag  for  the  first  time  for  eighteen 
months,  and  there  formally  renewed  his  disavowal  of  any  intention  to 
express  discourtesy  or  disrespect  to  this  body. 

After  what  had  been  done  by  the  German  chancellor  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Secretary  there  was  nothing  left  for  our  committee  to  do  except  to 
crown  their  edifice  with  a  becoming  capital.  We  think  that  we  have 
done  this  so  well  as  not  to  merit  rebuke  but  to  merit  praise.  Each 
man  on  the  committee  has  refrained  from  insisting  upon  much  which 
he  would  like  to  have  expressed.  We  were  encouraged  in  this  self- 
sacrifice  by  the  reticence  and  restraint  in  the  House.  We  knew  that 
.  it  was  hard  for  the  fiery  knight  from  Colorado  not  to  rush  down  the 
aisle  and  tell  us  that  the  white  dove  of  peacts  which  we  had  sent  across 
the  German  Ocean  had  come  back  to  us  with  the  same  olive  branch, 
and  for  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  watch  in  silence  his  fame  as  it 
expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  State  to  the  circumference  of 
the  world. 

In  our  first  resolutions  we  state  that  the  object  of  the  original  resolu¬ 
tions  was  to  express  regret  for  the  death  of  an  eminent  German  states¬ 
man,  and  sympathy  with  the  German  Parliament  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  This  is  a  reiteration  of  the  original.  In  our  second  resolu¬ 
tion  we  state  that  after  we  had  put  this  communication  into  the  proper 
channel  it  was  not  our  business  to  criticise  the  relations  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  German  Government  which  had 
prevented  it  from  reaching  its  destination.  And  in  the  third  resolution, 
for  practically  the  resolutions  appended  to  the  two  reports  form  a  single 
series,  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  memorial  of  the  Liberal  Union 
and  reciprocate  all  the  cordial  wishes  which  it  contains.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  no  word  of  apology  from  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
no  word  of  insult  to  them.  It  is  a  fair  solution  of  a  most  troublesome 
matter,  and  I  submit  that  after  accomplishing  so  much,  after  saving 
the  dignity  of  this  House,  after  spreading  the  fame  of  Lasker  into  new 
regions,  after  getting  the  great  chancellor  into  the  Reichstag  in  his  new 
role  as  a  complacent  and  apologetic  gentleman,  after  getting  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  the  American  minister  to  dine  at  a  state  dinner  where  they  may 
give  him  American  pork,  we  can  in  a  fair  spirit  of  satisfaction  group 
ourselves  around  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  ring  down  the  curtain 
upon  this  international  episode. 

The  question  being  taken  upon  the  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  CuE- 
TIN  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIN  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  adopted ;  and  also  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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FITZ-JOHN  PORTER. 


SPEECH 


OF  THE 


HON.  WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 

■VX.  ' 

OF  JERSEY, 


FEBRUARY  1,  1884. 


It  is  my  duty  to  speak  to-day  for  Fitz-John  Porter,  because  he  is  my 
constituent :  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  because 
he  is  my  friend,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  loyal 
soldier. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


WASHINGTON. 

1884. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  WM.  WALT  Ell.  PHELPS. 


The  House  having:  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  1015)  for  the  relief  of 
Fitz-John  Porter — 

Mr.  PHELPS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Speaking  for  the  one  most  interested,  I  express  his 
deep  regret  for  the  unkind  allusions  to  the  living  and  the  dead  which 
have  been  made  in  the  heat  of  this  discussion.  In  his  long  search  for 
justice  he  has  carefully  avoided  any  reflection  upon  those  who  have  im¬ 
peded  him  in  the  pursuit,  and  he  refuses  to  accept  any  responsibility 
for  these  allusions,  whether  made  by  those  who  are  friendly  or  those 
who  are  unfriendly  to  the  hill.  And  may  I  not  assume  that  if  those 
who  had  made  them  had  the  floor  they,  too,  would  express  their  regret: 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Slocum]  who  has  charge  of  the 
bill,  that  he  reflected  upon  the  great  War  Minister,  whose  great  faults 
history  will  pardon'  for  his  greater  achievements;  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Steele],  that,  in  his  surprise  at  flnding  that  a  general 
on  the  board  of  examination  viewed  the  evidence  dilferent  from  him,  he  , 
intimated  that  he  lookedat  the  evidence  with  an  eye  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dency;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cutcheon],  that  he  checked 
the  course  of  his  strong  argument  to  intimate  that  there  was  another  gen¬ 
eral  who  wished  to  be  reinstated;  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
McAdoo],  a  young  Rupert  in  debate,  that  he  suggested  that  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  military  incompetency  of  still  another  general  was  a  uni¬ 
versal  condition  of  sanity;  my.  peaceful  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Horr],  that  he  confessed  that  he  could  think  just  as  General  Grant 
did  in  everything,  except  in  military  matters;  and  my  neighbor  here 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taylor] — but  I  can  not  give  the  time  to  recall  all  the 
illustrious  names  that  have  been  unnecessarily  dragged  into  this  de¬ 
bate. 

Could  they  all  be  eliminated  it  were  better.  And  this  case  could 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  my  duty  to  speak  to-day  fcu’  Fitz- 
John  Porter  because  he  is  my  constituent.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  pleas¬ 
ure  and  an  honor  becau.se  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  an 
honest  man  and  a  loyal  soldier. 

‘  ‘  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  ’  ’  in  his  case. 

It  was  twenty  years  last  week  (Monday)  since  the  last  signature  was 
put  to  the  verdict  of  a  military  jury  which  drove  him  out  of  the  Army 
and  made  him  a  leper  which  his  Government  should  never  touch  with 
an  office  of  trast  or  profit.  This  verdict  awarded  him  such  infamy  that 
for  awhile  Iscariot  and  Arnold  were  his  only  competitors.  A  blunder¬ 
ing  Department  furnished  to  an  anxious  President,  a  baffled  Army,  and 
an  indignant  people  this  sacrifice;  and  fifteen  millions  straining  unto 
death  to  save  their  country  in  an  hour  of  supreme  despondency  and 
gloom  found  a  momentary  relief  in  cursing  the  name  of  Porter. 
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Who  was  this  sacrifice?  One  whose  ancestry  deserved  well  of  the 
Kepublic;  one,  who  as  a  boy  of  gentle  heart  and  ways  learned  in  the 
National  Academy  to  hold  a  stain  upon  his  honor  as  a  wound,  and  to  con¬ 
ceive  all  honor  as  sphered  in  loyalty  to  his  country;  one,  who  as  a  youth 
stood  the  most  chivalrous  and  accomplished  officer  in  a  guild  whose 
military  code  gives  to  the  testimony  of  a  .member  under  oath  no  greater 
force  than  his  formal  declaration;  one  who  in  manhood  won  wounds 
and  glory  in  the  field,  and  who  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1862,  as 
said  the  gentleman  fiom  Michigan,  “stood  the  eonsummate  flower  of 
the  American  Army  and  its  pride.”  This  was  the  gentle,  chivalrous, 
illustrious  soldier  who  was  thus  lifted  up  into  a  storm  of  obloquy  and 
reproach  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  What  can  he  do  ?  His  fate  is  worse 
than  Arnold’s  or  Judas’s.  Arnold,  hating  his  country,  fled  from  it  and 
received  the  rewards  of  treason;  but  Porter  loves  his  country,  and  has 
no  thought  except  of  loyal  service.  J  udas  went  out  and  died,  conscience 
stricken ;  but  Porter’s  conscience  is  clear,  and  remorse  refuses  to  lead  him 
to  the  field  of  blood.  He  does  what  an  honest  man  ought,  and  only  an 
honest  man  can  do.  He  takes  up  his  burden  and  bears  it.  He  will  live, 
and  live  down  his  wrongs.  He  will  wait  and  trust  to  God  and  his  coun¬ 
try  for  redress.  He  withdrew  to  the  quiet  of  a  New  Jersey  village  and 
established  his  home.  There  he  faithfully  discharged  all  his  duties, 
neither  seeking  nor  shunning  observation.  He  was  a  good  husband,  a 
good  lather,  a  good  neighbor,  citizen,  and  friend.  That  little  village  for 
twenty  years  has  watched,  honored,  and  loved  the  man.  They  have  seen 
his  eye  grow  sad  and  his  hair  grow  white  with  hope  deferred.  But  he 
never  talked  of  his  grievance,  nor  asked  for  pity.  -He  was  fulfilling  a 
sentence  which,  for  such  a  man,  Edward  Everett  truly  said,  was  ‘  ‘  in 
some  respects  wome  than  a  sentence  of  death.  ’  ’  This  was  his  home  life. 
His  life  abroad  was  a  constant  struggle  to  regain  his  good  name.  That 
was  his  mission,  and  he  prosecuted  it  without  pause  or  rest.  On  every 
proper  occasion,  in  every  proper  j)lace  he  declared  his  innocence,  offered 
his  evidence,  and  asked  for  examination.  He  began  when,  on  the  3d 
day  of  September,  1862,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Manassas,  he 
repaired  to  Washington  and  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry.  Lincoln 
granted  it  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  here  is  the  order,  but  neither 
Porter  nor  the  world  knew  it  until  sixteen  years  afterward: 

War  Dep.vrtment, 

Washington  City,  D.  C.,  September  1862. 

Ordered,  That  there  be  a  court  of  inquiry  to  inquire  and  report  as  to — 

First.  Maj-Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter.  Was  he,  and  his  command,  in  the  battle  of 
Friday,  August  29, 1862,  General  Pope  commanding  United  States  forces;  and,  if 
not,  where  was  he;  and  why  was  he  not  in  said  battle? 

Second.  Maj-Gen.  William  B.  Franklin.  Was  he,  and  his  command,  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Saturday,  August  30,  1862,  General  Pope  commanding  United  States  forces; 
and,  if  not,  why  was  he  not  in  said  battle  ;  why  did  he  not  march  from  Alexandria 
toward  General  Pope  sooner  than  he  did;  and  having  marched,  why  did  he  not 
reach  General  Pope  sooner  than  he  did? 

Third.  Brig-Gien.  Charles  Griffin.  Was  he,  and  his  command,  in  the  battles  of 
Thursday  and  Friday,  August  29  and  30, 1862,  General  Pope  commanding  United 
States  forces;  and,  if  not,  where  was  he;  and  why  was  he  not  in  .said  battles,  one 
or  both  ? 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  court  met  three  or  four  time.s  and  then  ‘  ‘  was  adj  ourned  indefinitely 
by  order  of  General  Halleck.’'  Stanton  gave  no  long  rope  to  his  courts 
when  the  people  and  the  accused  knew  of  them.  He  gave  shorter  rope 
when  the  people  and  the  accused  knew  nothing  of  them.  In  this  case 
he  acted  wisely.  The  War  Department  might  hereafter  need  a  court 
of  a  diflerent  sort.  It  did,  and  lie  furnished  it  months  afterward.  This 
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was  the  first  act  of  his  mission,  ami  we  trust  that  this  is  the  last— where 
he  stands  an  old  man  at  the  bar  of  Congress,  again  declares  his  innocence, 
presents  his  proots,  asks  for  examination,  and  demands  justice. 

hat  was  his  crime?  lie  did  not  obey  an  order  of  his  superior  to 
fight.  And  what  was  his  defense?  That  the  order  came  at  night, 
and  when  it  was  too  late  to  execute  it.  And  second — for  he  was  no 
coward,  and  only  one  man  on  this  floor  has  been  desperate  enough  to 
impute  cowardice  to  him — and  second,  had  the  order  come  in  time  he 
would  not  have  obeyed  it,  for  its  execution  was  the  fruitless  and  assured 
destruction  of  his  corps.  I  speak  of  one  order.  You  say  you  have 
heard  much  of  several  orders.  True,  much  in  tliis  House,  but  nothing 
in  the  report  of  the  minority.  The  charges  connected  with  the  other 
orders  brought  into  this  discussion  were  so  trivial  and  unimportant,  and 
the  answers  to  them  were  so  complete  and  satisfactory  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  opposition  to  this  bill  wasintrusted, 
the  prosecutors  of  this  case,  ignored  them.  Not  so,  however,  the  free 
lances  on  the  floor,  who  found  in  this  ocean  of  facts  about  the  sky  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  and  the  atmosphere  between  so  fruitful  a  head 
of  eloquence  that  the  galleries  thought  they  heard  the  famous  chorus 
of  the  opera,  ‘  ‘  Let  us  talk  about  the  weather.  ’  ’  [Ijaughter.  ]  Neither 
of  tliese  two  orders  was  to  fight.  They  were  simply  to  march.  Though 
not  important  enough  to  be  mentioned  in  the  minority  report,  as  they 
have  been  the  source  of  so  much  eUxiuence  in  the  House,  let  me  refer 
to  them  to  escape  confusion. 

[Order  Xo.  1.] 

IlEADQrAItTERS  ArMY  OF  ViRC’.IXIA, 

Bristoe  Station,  August  27,  1862 — 0.30  p.  m. 

Gexerae  :  The  uuijor-fieneral  coimuandiiif’:  directs  that  you  start  at  1 
o’clock,  and  come  forward  with  your  wliole  corps,  or  such  part  as  is  with  you, 
so  as  to  be  here  by  daylij^ht  to-morrow  moruiu{>-.  Hooker  lias  had  a  severe  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
The  enemy  has  been  driven  back,  but  is  relirinj^  along  the  railroad.  We  must 
drive  him  from  Manas.sas,  and  clear  the  country  between  that  place  and  Gaines¬ 
ville,  where  McDowell  is.  If  *.Iorell  has  not  joined  yon,  send  word  to  liim  to 
push  forward  immediately;  also  .send  word  to  Banks  to  hurry  forward  with  all 
speed  to  take  your  place  at  Warrenton  .Junction.  It  is  necessary  on  all  accounts 
that  you  should  be  here  by  daylight.  1  send  an  officer  with  this  dispatch  who 
will  conduct  you  to  this  place.  Be  sure  and  send  word  to  Banks,  who  is  on  the 
road  to  Fayetteville,  probably  in  the  direction  of  Bealeton.  Say  to  Banks,  al.so, 
that  he  had  best  run  back  the  railroad  trains  to  Cedar  Run.  If  he  is  not  with 
you,  write  him  to  that  effect. 

P.  S. — If  Banks  is  not  at  Warrenton  Junction,  leave  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery  as  a  guard  till  he  comes  up,  with  instructions  to  follow 
you  immediately.  If  Banks  is  not  at  the  junction,  instruct  Colonel  Clary  to  run 
the  trains  back  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run  and  post  a  regiment  and  section  of 
artillery  with  it. 

The  first  order  was  that  General  Porter  should  start  at  1  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  August  28,  18()2,  and  march  his  force  nine  or  ten  miles 
to  Bristoe  Station,  that  it  might  there  join  at  daybreak  with  the  main 
army  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  country  betw^een  that  place  and 
Gainesville.  General  Porter,  upon  receiving  it,  summoned  his  generals, 
and  they  looked  at  the  state  of  alfairs.  The  night  was  dark  and  misty; 
the  road  surface,  and  ditch,  was  blocked  with  wagons  and  cannons  and 
their  wrecks.  It  was  doubtful  if  any  effort  made  before  the  first  glim¬ 
mer  of  light  would  ac(*omi)lish  anything.  It  was  cerfiiin  that  no  effort 
could  get  the  troops  to  Bristoe  Station  at  daybreak  as  was  desired. 
These  troops  were  fatigued  and  would  need  rest.  They  should  be  fresh 
for  the  all-day  task  of  wandering  in  pursuit,  which  the  order  fore¬ 
shadowed.  The  order  showed,  too,  that  the  task  to  which  they  were 


summoned  was  not  one  of  immediate  importance.  It  was  not  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  a  defense,  or  to  an  attack  wdiere  great  haste  and  exact  })unct- 
uality  was  demanded.  The  order  said  that  the  enemy  had  already  been 
driven  back  and  was  retiring.  The  task  was  to  “clear  the  country  ” 
behind  them.  That  task  could  begin  as  well  any  hour  after  daylight. 
These  lacts  upon  which  that  little  council  of  war  passed  were  not 
conjecture.  Before  the  order  was  received  Porter  had  sent  out  two 
aids  to  view  the  road  and  report.  This  he  did  in  anticipation  of  orders, 
and  when  he  and  his  associates  decided  that  it  was  not  wise  to  make 
the  start  at  1  o’clock,  he  promptly  sent  a  messenger  to  Pope  and  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  decision  and  its  reasons.  He  started  at  3  o’clock 
with  the  first  glimmer  of  light  that  made  the  start  practicable,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  loss  resulted  to  anybody  from  the  delay.  Pope 
admitted  in  his 'testimony  (volume  1,  page  19)  that  it  did  no  harm. 
The  whole  charge  is  so  trivial  that  it  was  evidently  brought  as  a  make¬ 
weight — as  something  to  buttress  the  main  charge. 


Generals  McDowkll  and  Porter  : 


IIeauquarters  Armv  of  Virginia, 

CentreviUe,  August  29,  1862. 


You  will  please  move  forward  with  jmnr  joint  commands  toward  Gainesville. 
I  sent  General  Porter  written  orders  to  that  effect  an  hour  and  a  half  ago. 
Heintzelman,  Sigel,  and  Reno  are  moving-  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  must 
now  be  not  far  from  Gainesville.  I  desire  that  as  soon  as  communication  is  es¬ 
tablished  between  this  force  and  your  own  the  whole  command  shall  halt.  It 
may  be  neces.sary  to  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run  at  CentreviUe  to-night.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  will  be  so  on  account  of  our  supplies.  I  have  sent  no  orders  of  any  de¬ 
scription  to  Ricketts,  and  none  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  movements  of 
McDowell’s  troops,  except  what  I  sent  by  his  aid-de-camp  last  night,  which 
were  to  hold  his  position  on  the  Warrenton  pike  until  the  troops  from  here  should 
fall  upon  the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear.  I  do  not  even  know  Ricketts’s  po.sition, 
as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  Avhere  General  McDow’ell  was  until  a  late 
hour  this  morning.  General  McDowell  will  take  immediate  steps  to  communi¬ 
cate  wdth  General  Ricketts,  and  instruct  him  to  rejoin  the  other  divisions  of  his 
corps  as  soon  as  practicable. 

If  any  considerable  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  departing  from  this  order, 
it  will  not  be  strictly  carried  out.  One  thing  must  be  had  in  view,  that  the 
troops  must  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  can  reach  Bull  Run  to-night  or 
by  morning.  The  indieations  are  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  moving 
in  this  direction  at  a  pace  that  will  bring  them  here  by  to-morrow  night  or  next 
day.  My  own  headquarters  will  be,  for  the  present,  with  Ileintzelman’s  corps 
or  at  this  place. 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


The  second  order  was  addressed  to  McDowell  and  Porter.  It  is  the 
joint  order.  It  directed  that  their  forces  should  move  toward  Gaines¬ 
ville.  And  what  is  the  defense?  First,  Porter  might  have  disobeyed 
without  censure,  for  it  was  a  discretionary  order,  Tlie  order  says,  “If 
any  considerable  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  departing  from  this 
order  it  will  not  be  strictly  carried  out.  ’  ’  The  second  defense  is  that 
it  was  carried  out,  for  the  order  found  Porter  rvitli  McDowell,  just 
where  it  ordered  him  to  be.  Says  McDowell  (volume  1,  page  349): 
“I commanded  Porter’s  corps  and  my  own  division.  We  there  on  the 
ground  received  the  joint  order  which  directed  the  very  thing  we  had 
done,”  And  Pope  knew  that  this  joint  order  had  been  obeyed,  for 
in  his  dispatch  numbered  26  A  (volume  1,  page  329)  he  says  so.  Why, 
then,  did  gentlemen  discuss  this  joint  order  which  was  executed,  as  say 
both  McDowell  and  Pope?  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  except 
for  the  temptation  to  warm  our  blood  with  the  battle-cries  of  jMcDow^- 
ell.  “  Fight?  That  is  what  we  are  here  for,  ’  ’  and  “  You  go  in  there.  ’ ’ 
These  are  good  cries  either  for  the  House  or  for  the  field,  but  they 


were  better  had  they  ])eeii  uttered  by  JVIcDowell  on  the  field  os  they 
were  repeated  by  the  geutleinaii  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Keifee]  in  the 
House,  ill  a  voice  that  could  he  distinctly  heard ;  for  General  Porter 
never  heard  them;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Locke,  chief  of  staff,  never 
heard  them;  Captain  Martin,  of  a  Massachusetts  battery,  Captain  Earle, 
Lieutenant  Davis,  and  General  Patrick  never  heard  them;  hut,  being  all 
six  by  and  present,  did  hear  General  iVIcDowell  say,  “This  is  no  place 
to  fight  a  battle — you  are  too  far  ofl:'.  ’  ’  And  when  General  McDowell 
was  recalled  to  explain  the  dilemma,  that  the  three  gallant  officers  did 
not  hear  ‘  ‘  That  is  what  we  are  here  for,  ’  ’  and  to  ‘  ‘  Go  in  here,  ’  ’  but 
on  the  contrary,  “This  is  no  place  to  fight  a  battle,’’  what  was  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  explanation?  I  repeat  his  very  words: 

I  can  not  recollect  precisely  what  occurred  or  Avdiat  conversation  or  what 
words  passed  between  us  at  that  time.  I  can  not  say  what  lanj^uage  I  used  or 
how  it  may  have  been  understood  whilst  talkinf?  on  that.  (Pages  217  and  218.) 

Why  did  not  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  declaim  what  General  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Avas  heard  to  say,  and  not  what  he  wished  he  had  said  ?  The 
cry  “  This  is  no  place  to  fight  a  battle”  tvould  not  be  so  good  for  the 
House  but  would  have  been  a  better  order  in  the  field;  for  it  has  never 
seemed  to  me  a  A-ery  creditable  picture,  eA'en  Avhen  painted  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio,  to  see  McDoAvell  take  eighteen  thousand  men  (ten 
thousand  of  Ricketts’s,  eight  thousand  of  King’s)  from  Porter,  leave  him 
Avith  only  nine  thousand,  and  march  aAvay  Avith  his  great  force  from 
the  field,  while  he  pointed  to  Porter  in  the  opposite  direction  and  said, 
“You  go  in  there.”  It  always  seemed  to  me  and  to  the  Avorld  that 
JMcDoAvell,  if  either,  should  have  gone  in  there  himself.  [Applause.] 


Headquarters  in  the  Field, 

Augiist  29, 1862 — 1.30  p.  m. 

IMivjor  General  Porter; 

Your  line  of  march  brings  you  in  on  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  I  desire  you 
to  push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy’s  flank,  and,  if  possible,  on  his 
rear,  keeping  your  right  in  communication  with  General  Reynolds. 

The  enemy  is  ma.ssed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  us,  l)ut  can  be  shelled  out  as  soon 
as  you  engage  their  flank.  Keep  heavy  reserves  and  use  your  batteries,  keeping 
well  closed  to  your  right  all  the  time.  In  case  you  are  obliged  to  fall  back,  do 
so  to  your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communication  with  the 


right  wing. 


JOHN  POPE, 


Major-General  Commanding. 


And  now  for  the  order  of  4.30,  an  order  Avhich  the  minority  report 
did  di.scuss.  Upon  it  stands  or  falls  the  guilt  of  Porter.  This  order  re¬ 
quired  Porter  to  fight.  It  instructed  him  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his 
flank  and,  if  possible,  on  his  rear.  He  did  not  attack  the  enemy  on  his 
flank  or  on  his  rear.  And  what  is  his  defense  ?  First,  he  received  the 
order  after  6  o’clock  at  night,  Avhen  it  was  too  late.  But,  again.  Por¬ 
ter,  notwithstanding  the  coAvardice  Avith  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Keifee]  taunted  him,  chooses  to  accept  a  braver  defense,  and 
admits  that  had  the  order  come  in  time  he  Avould  not  have  made  the 
attack. 

First,  as  to  the  time  that  this  order  was  received.  Before  the  court- 
martial  there  was  no  documentary  evidence  to  fix  it.  There  Avas  much 
oral  testimony,  and  some  of  it  conflicted.  The  vast  preponderance, 
however,  seemed  to  establish  the  fact  that  Porter  received  it  at  sunset. 
Major-General  Sykes  says  heAvas  present  Avhen  the  order  Avas  delivered, 
and  says,  ‘  ‘  It  was  as  near  sunset  as  I  can  remember.  ’  ’  Colonel  I.ocke, 
too,  saw  the  delivery,  and  says  it  Avas  betAveeii  sundoAvn  and  dusk. 
Captain  Monteith,  too,  was  present;  he  says  it  Avas  sundoAvn.  Thetes- 
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timony  of  these  three  officers  joined  with  that  of  General  Porter  would 
seem  to  he  sufficient.  But  before  the  advisory  hoard,  sixteen  years  af¬ 
terward,  some  new  dispatches  of  Porter  were  produced.  General  Mc¬ 
Dowell  produced  one  which  is  marked  as  No.  38  p.  The  whole  context 
of  this  dispatch  shows  that  Porter  was  at  the  time  of  waiting  it  without 
any  information  from  Pope,  and  eagerly  awaiting  it.  He  pleads,  ‘  ‘  Please 
let  me  know  your  designs.  ’  ’  After  McDowell  had  presented  it  to  the 
hoard  and  it  had  been  read.  Porter  with  a  listless  curiosity  took  it  up, 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  date  obscurely  written  in  the  corner  ‘  ‘  Au¬ 
gust  29,  6  p.  m.”  This  settles  the  matter.  The  4.30  order  was  not 
received  until  after  6  p.  m.,  August  29,  1862.  It  was  received  later, 
and,  if  later,  it  was  received  too  late  to  make  the  attack  if  directed. 

But  had  it  been  delivered  earlier,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Porter 
would  not  have  made  the  attack.  He  could  not  make  it.  He  could 
not  attack  upon  the  flank,  much  less  upon  the  rear,  of  Jackson’s  force, 
as  he  was  ordered  to  do.  He  knew  that  a  great  force  had  come  to  Por¬ 
ter’s  front  of  which  the  order  showed  his  commanding  general  knew 
nothing.  This  new  force  of  the  enemy  blocked  his  way,  and  he  could 
attack  the  flank  or  the  rear  of  Jackson  only  by  annihilating  the  force 
of  Longstreet.  Longstreet  had  twenty-flve  thousand  men  in  front  of 
Porter;  Jackson  had  twenty-three  thousand  in  front,  but  to  his  right; 
and  Porter  had  what  McDowell  had  left  him,  nine  thousand.  Porter 
could  attack  and  lay  their  bodies  at  the  feet  of  Longstreet’ s  guns.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Browne]  thought  he  ought  to  have  done 
so,  as  he  thought  that  the  charge  at  Balaklava  was  war  and  not  a  spec¬ 
tacle.  Porter  thought  otherwise,  and  his  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
approved  by  General  Grant,  General  Schofleld,  General  Terry,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Getty.  He  must  bear  this  difference  of  opinion  between  himself 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in  such  company  as  this.  [Laughter.  ] 

It  is  charged  that  Porter  did  not  know  at  that  time  thatLongstreet’s 
forces  were  before  him.  What  evidence  shows  that  he  had  this  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August,  1862?  First,  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  dispatches  shows  that  he  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
enemy’s  forces  and  had  been  constantly  expecting  Longstreet’s  appear¬ 
ance.  On  the  27th  Porter  says  in  a  dispatch,  No.  20,  “  Everything  has 
moved  up  north,”  and  says  that  he  gets  his  information  from  an  inter¬ 
cepted  letter  of  Lee’s.  McDowell  knew  it,  and  said  that  Longstreet  was 
coming  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  (volume  1,  page  349),  and  McDowell 
says  he  told  Porter  all  he  knew.  Again,  in  the  dispatch  that  Porter 
sent  at  6  o’clock,  August  29,  asking  Pope  for  information,  he  says: 

From  the  masses  of  dust  on  our  right,  and  from  reports  of  scouts,  I  think  the 
enemy  are  moving  largely  that  way. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Porter  had  captured  prisoners  from  Longstreet’s 
army.  At  noon  McDowell  showed  him  Buford’s  dispatch,  which  said 
that  a  large  force  had  passed  Gainesville,  only  three  miles  off,  before  9 
o’clock  that  morning.  (Volume  1,  page  82.)  At  about  that  time  the 
enemy  fired  musketry  at  McDowell  and  Porter  while  their  forces  were 
together,  and  during  all  that  afternoon  Marshall  and  Morell  were  fly¬ 
ing  over  the  country  testing  the  enemy  at  every  point,  and  reported  in 
a  dozen  messages  that  they  found  him  everywhere  present  in  front  and 
in  strong  force.  (Dispatches  29  to  31,  both  inclusive,  volume  1,  pages 
333  to  335,  380  to  382. )  These  were  the  means  by  which  Porter  gained 
his  information  and  he  testified  that  he  had  it  before  the  court-martial 
in  1862: 

To  begin,  the  fundamental  averment  of  the  order  upon  Avhich  it  all  rests  is  en- 
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tirely  untrue.  That  averment  is  that  my  line  of  march  as  pursued  under  the 
joint  order  above  referred  to  brought  me  in  on  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  The 
fact  is  that  my  line  of  march  as  so  pursued  brought  me  not  in  on  the  enemy’s 
right  flank  but  it  brought  me  directly  upon  the  front  of  a  separate  force  of  the 
enemy  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  strong,  of  the  presence  of  Avhich  thus  di¬ 
rectly  in  my  front  General  Pope,  when  he  wrote  the  order,  was  wholly  ignorant. 

Do  gentlemen  want  better  evidence  than  this?  Here  is  Pope’s  an¬ 
nouncement  on  the  27th  that  the  enemy  is  coming.  Here  is  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  testimony  that  he  knew  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  that  the 
enemy  was  coming  through  the  gap.  Here  are  pri.soners  taken  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  and  here  are  Marshall  and  Morell  in  a  dozen  mes¬ 
sages  in  the  afternoon  of  August  29th  confirming  his  knowledge.  And 
here,  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  find  that  the 
new  testimony,  whether  obtained  from  loyal  or  Union  sources  intro¬ 
duces  anything  new.  It  only  serves  to  confirm  what  Porter  and  his 
witnesses  had  testified  to  in  the  trial. 

These  were  the  offenses.  What  was  the  court-martial  that  passed  the 
sentence?  It  was  composed  of  nine  soldiers  gathered  hastily  in  this 
city  out  of  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  defeat.  They  sat  within  the  roar 
of  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  their  faces  were  lilack  with  the  smoke  of 
battle.  They  were  honest  and  honorable  men,  but  they  were  human, 
and  Avhena  stern  Secretary  of  War  who  made  and  unmade  generals  at 
his  will  ordered  them  to  vote  and  go,  they  voted  and  went.  When 
they  voted,  they  gave,  just  as  you  and  I  would  have  done,  to  their 
country  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  They  sat  forty-five  days;  they  gave 
the  accused  thirteen  days  out  of  them.  They  neglected  to  produce  any 
of  his  witnesses  for  whom  he  {\sked,  but  Stanton’s  order  was  read  in  the 
morning  and  they  closed  the  testimony  that  day  and  went. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Keifer]  said  this  was  a  ‘  ‘  most  august 
tribunal.  ’  ’  Has  he  forgotten  the  Long  Parliament  and  its  prompt  obedi¬ 
ence  and  adjournment  at  the  command  of  Cromwell,  compared  with 
which  this  ‘  ‘  august  tribunal  ’  ’  was  a  slow  coach  ? 

They  voted  and  went.  The  world  will  never  know  but  that  it  was 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  that  Stanton  got  his  will.  I  hope  it  was  not 
so.  For  one  judge  left  the  bench  and  went  to  the  witness’  box  to  tes¬ 
tify  for  conviction,  and  four  other  judges  received  promotion  within 
two  weeks  of  the  time  they  rendered  their  judgment.  I  wish  the 
world  on  this  point  might  appropriate  the  exclusive  information  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cutcheon].  He  says  “the  nine  able 
generals  who  tried  him  with  all  the  essential  facts  before  them  said  there 
could  be  but  one  verdict.  ’  ’  This  is  the  information  that  Ave  want,  the 
unanimity  of  the  nine  generals,  but  unfortunately  it  is  confined  to  that 
gentleman,  and  history  may  not  appropriate  it.  He  has,  too,  exclu¬ 
sive  information  for  which  Englishmen  Avould  pay  a  million  of  pounds. 
They  would  give  that  or  more  to  make  Admiral  Byng  a  subordinate  and 
the  commander  of  a  single  ship.  It  Avould  wipe  out  a  bloody  page  in 
British  history,  and  the  stinging  epigram  of  Voltaire,  Avho  thought  that 
the  English  had  to  kill  every  noAv  and  then  a  brave  admiral  to  encourage 
the  rest.  [Applause.]  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  had,  also,  ex¬ 
clusive  but  this  time  inaccurate  knoAvledge  of  the  course  of  history.  He 
says  “impartial  history  will  declare  that  there  could  be  but  one  ver¬ 
dict,”  yet  the  report  of  the  minority  Avhich  he  signed  calls  attention 
to  the  opinion  of  a  writer  which  it  calls  “a  careful  military  historian, 
the  author  of  perhaps  the  best  history  of  our  civil  war  that  has  been 
written.  ’  ’  The  report  says  that  ‘  ‘  he  Avas  supplied  with  ample  facilities 
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to  inform  himself  and  so  situated  that  he  can  and  does  write  without 
prejudice  or  passion.  This  historian,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  writes:  ” 

Impartial  history  should  censure  Lee’s  lieutenant  rather  than  Pope’s  for  his 
inaction  during  the  29th ;  and  whether  the  latter  did  or  did  not  neglect  the  orders 
of  his  chief,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Porter’s  mere  presence  in  front  of  Long- 
street  condemned  forces  outnumbering  his  own  to  remain  inactive  which  other¬ 
wise  might,  with  great  advantage  to  the  confederate  cause,  have  been  employed 
to  attack  Porter  or  to  re-enforce  Jackson. 

How  happened  my  accurate  friend  from  Michigan  to  make  this  great 
mistake?  It  came  naturally  from  the  unwillingness  of  his  side  to  look 
at  any  new  evidence.  He  read  the  first  edition  of  this  history,  which 
censured  Porter,  and  neglected  to  read  the  new  edition,  wliere  the 
princely  author,  having  read  the  new  evidence,  dared,  like  Grant  and 
Schofield  and  Terry,  to  change  his  opinion  in  the  presence  of  new  and 
conclusive  facts.  And  inasmuch  as  the  ability,  fidelity,  and  impartial¬ 
ity  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  have  been  so  generously  avouched  by  our 
opponents,  let  me  read  what  Avas  his  final  opinion: 

His  attack — 

Speaking  of  that  which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Browne] 
wished  him  to  make  on  the  night  of  August  29,  so  that  the  country 
might  have  seen  another  Balaklava — 

His  attack,  therefore,  could  not  have  produced  the  results  upon  which  the 
general-in-chief  had  counted.  In  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  his  executing  lit¬ 
erally  Pope’s  order,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  orders  given  him  bj'^  Mc¬ 
Dowell  during  the  day.  Porter  might  undoubtedly  have  pi-essed  the  enemy 
more  closely.  Perhaps  he  might  even  have  obtained  a  partial  success  before 
Wilcox’s  arrival.  But  under  no  circumstances  could  this  movement  have  had 
the  slightest  efleet  upon  the  result  of  the  engagement  which  Avas  now  taking 
place  on  the  right  of  the  Federal  Army,  for  Longstreet  could  have  resisted  Porter 
with  forces  superior  to  the  latter  AAuthout  being  obliged  to  detach  a  single  man 
from  that  engagement.  Therefore  impartial  history  should  censure  Lee’s  lieu¬ 
tenant  rather  than  Pope’s  for  his  inaction  during  the  29th,  &c. 

But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  leave  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  alone  to 
bear  the  errors  AA’hich  the  side  he  so  ably  but  inaccurately  defended 
have  everywhere  made.  I  have  time  now  to  allude  to  a  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  unintentionally  made,  of  the  opinions  held  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  by  Reverdy  Johnson.  One  gentleman  assumed 
that  this  august  tribunal,  which  closed  its  evidence  upon  the  day  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  ordered,  which  sent  one  of  its  judges  to  the  wit¬ 
ness-box  and  saw  four  others  promoted  within  two  weeks  of  the  verdict, 
Avas  all  right,  because  ReA-erdy  Johnson  had  said: 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  neither  General  Porter  nor  his  friends  can  have 
any  ground  of  eomplaint  againist  the  court.  I  consider  the  trial  to  have  been 
perfectly  fair. 

This  Avould  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  character  of  this  august 
tribunal  had  it  been  true;  unfortunately  it  was  a  newspaper  story; 
fortunately  I  have  the  newspaper  in  Avhich  it  was  published,  and  across 
its  lying  face  are  Avritten  these  words :  ‘  ‘  False,  absolutely  false.  R.  J.  ” 

Here  is  the  newspaper,  and  here  is  the  indorsement,  and  here  is  the 
letter  written  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  in  which  he  says: 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Chronicle,  and  inclose  you  the  article  on  the 
reply.  The  fact  it  states  as  to  Avhat  I  said  in  the  pi*esence  of  high  othcials  of  the 
Government  is  entirely  false. 

The  generals  who  sat  on  the  court-martial  Amted  and  went  back  to 
the  fight.  They  hoped  they  had  done  their  duty,  but  feared.  Their 
uneasiness  increased  Avhen  lawyers,  soldiers,  and  States  began  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  report.  They  examined  it  sitting  apart  from  the  noise  of 
battle  and  they  weighed  calmly  the  evidence.  Lawyers  like  Daniel 
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Lord,  Sidney  Bartlett,  B.  B,  Curtiss,  J.  G.  A])bott,  William  1).  Ship- 
man,  and  Charles  O’ Conor  declared  over  their  own  signatures  that 
the  original  verdict  was  against  the  original  evidence.  Said  Daniel 
Lord: 

At  the  time  of  CJeneral  Porter’s  trial  I  read  the  proceeding's  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  testimony  received  and  acted  on,  and  am  convinced  that  the  trial 
was  substantially  conducted  on  an  order  to  convict. 

Said  Judge  Curtiss: 

I  think  General  Porter  was  improperly  convicted  on  the  evidence  before  the 
court  which  tried  him,  and  he  is  at  .liberty  to  use  this  opinion  when  and  where 
he  chooses. 

Said  Bartlett: 

Youai-e  entitled  to  my  judgment  in  the  matter,  which  is  that  the  evidence 
fails  to  support  the  charges  against  you,  and  that  acquittal  instead  of  convic¬ 
tion  should  have  been  the  result. 

Said  Abbott : 

The  finding  of  the  court  seems  to  me  so  unwarranted  by  the  whole  evidence 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  think  it  was  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  utterly  illegal 
and  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Said  Judge  Shipman: 

With  all  deference  to  the  members  of  the  couVt,  I  thought  then,  and  still  think, 
their  conclusions  unwarranted  by  the  evidence. 

Said  Charles  O’ Conor: 

I  am  convinced  that  a  new’  trial  ought  to  be  had  in  the  ca.se  of  Fitz-.Tohn  Por¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  adequate  evidence  of  the  misconduct  alleged,  and  the  record 
leaves  it  very  doubtful  w’hether  any  opinion  was  ever  formed  against  him  which 
can  justly  be  regarded  ofticially  authoritative. 

These  lawyers,  in  writing,  without  pay,  over  their  own  signatures, 
thus  declare  that  on  the  original  evidence  Porter’s  should  have  been  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  asked  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  open 
the  case.  The  President  who  j^ut  the  last  signature  to  the  verdict  ex¬ 
pressed  to  a  governor  of  New  Jersey  his  ardent  wi.sh  that  it  might  be 
opened. 

Governor  Newell  writes  to  Governor  Eandolph: 

I  had  several  conversations  w’ith  President  Lincoln.  The  President  was  much 
interested,  and  said  cheerfully  that  he  would  gladly  grant  a  reopening  if  any 
new’ evidence  exculpatory  of  General  Porter  could  be  adduced,  lie  .said  that  he 
had  no  prejudice,  but  had  been  obliged  to  form  his  opinion  from  Judge  Holt’s 
examination,  as  in  his  multitude  of  cares  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  investigation. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  notwithstanding  these  sentiments 
President  Lincoln  refused  an  application  for  a  review  of  the  case.  No 
application  was  ever  made.  A  few  months  after  the  judgment  of  the 
court-martial  Edward  Everett,  Kobert  C.  Winthrop,  Amos  A.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  others,  of  their  own  motion  and  without  the  knowdedge  of 
General  Porter,  prepared  an  eloquent  memorial  to  the  President,  in 
which  they  asked  him  to  recoirsider  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial.  The  memorial  got  into  the  newspapers,  as  anything  signed 
by  such  illustrious  names  naturally  would,  but  was  never  pre.sented. 
General  Porter  heard  of  it  and  sent  his  earnest  request  to  Mr.  Everett 
that  no  such  action  should  be  taken.  He  said  wisely  that  it  was  pre¬ 
mature.  Another,  who  became  President,  and  whose  pre.sence  upon  that 
court-martial  gave  its  decision  greater  weight,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1875,  moved  in  this  very  House  that  a  board  of  examination  might  be 
appointed  w'ho  should  receive  the  new’  evidence  which  was  otfered.  He 


introduced  this  resolution  unsolicited,  and  ^v rote  to  General  Porter  that 
he  believed  it  would  he  adopted;  and  here  is  the  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conyers  assembled,  That  it  sliall  be  the  fluty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  eonvene  a  board  of  otiieers  of  high  rank  in  the  Army,  unconnected 
with  the  armies  or  transactions  in  question,  to  examine  the  evidence  alleged  to 
have  been  discovered  by  and  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  unat¬ 
tainable  at  the  time  of  this  trial,  and  I’eport  what,  if  any,  bearing  such  evidence, 
if  substantiated,  would  have  in  the  findings  and  sentence  of  ct)urt-martial  in  his 
case. 

And  here  is  the  letter,  with  that  signature  so  familiar  and  so  dear  to 
many  of  us.  I  present  it  now  because  it  has  been  made  public  before: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  19,  1875. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  two  letters  came  duly  to  hand,  together  with  the  pamphlet. 
I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  answering  you  sooner. 

I  introduced  the  bill  to  which  you  refer,  not  because  I  was  conscious  of  any 
intentional  wrong  done  you  by  the  court,  for  I  have  never  concurred  in  the  se¬ 
vere  reflections  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  public  press  on  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  that  court;  but  I  am  willing  that  any  new  evidence  you 
may  have  shall  be  presented  to  the  Government  in  an  official  form,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  President  by  a  board  of  officers  who  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  trial  or  with  the  operations  of  the  army  to  which  the  trial  related. 

I  have  spoken  to  several  members  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and 
understand  them  to  be  willing  to  report  the  bill  to  the  IIou.se.  They  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  I  hope  they  will  before  the  session  closes. 

I  shall  consider  your  pamphlet  as  confidential,  unless  you  otherwise  direct  me. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  GARFIELD. 

General  Fitz-John  Porter, 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  who  have  u.sed  their  wit  to  belittle  the  dignity  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  advisory  board  and  claim  great  friendship  for  General  Gar¬ 
field  would  employ  their  wit  better  in  telling  how  it  differs  from  the 
board  proposed  in  this  resolution  by  him.  Garfield  proposed  that  the 
President  should  appoint.  Garfield  proposed  that  the  appointees  should 
be  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  Army.  Garfield  projiosed  that  this  board 
should  examine  the  evidence  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  by  and 
to  be  in  possession  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  unattainable  at  the  time  of  his 
trial,  and  report  what,  if  any,  bearing  such  evidence,  if  substantiated, 
would  have  in  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  court-martial  in  his 
case.  How  does  the  advisory  board  here  proposed  and  described  differ 
from  the  one  whose  report  is  before  us  ?  There  has  not  been  even  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  the  difference.  One  gentleman,  when  pre.ssed,  exclaimed, 

“  Garfield  meant  to  have  no  such  board  as  this.” 

Two  of  the  board  were  so  prejudiced  against  the  accused  that  they  at 
first  refused  to  serve.  Did  the  gentlemen  object  because  one  of  the 
judges  had  no  prej udice  ?  This  resolution  introduced  by  Garfield  shows 
that  he  was  willing  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  open 
and  its  findings  reviewed  by  an  advisory  board.  And  unless  our  oppo¬ 
nents  can  destroy  the  records  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  they  should 
cease  their  efforts  to  misrepresent  his  po.sition.  I  draw  my  conclusions 
from  this  public  act  of  General  Garfield.  As  his  friend,  I  can  not  pro¬ 
duce  his  private  letters  to  show  how  near  under  provocation  he  came 
to  breaking  the  secrecy  on  which  honor  shut  his  lips,  and  if  I  did  this 
dishonor  to  his  memory  I  should  Avant  to  find  something  stronger  for 
my  case  than  the  Cox  letter,  where  he  says: 

I  ha\'e  not  yet  made,  in  the  light  of  the  neAv^  testimony,  a  eareful  strategic 
study  of  the  field  and  map  as  you  have  done. 

Can  there  be  a  stronger  comment  on  the  impropriety  of  this  practice 
than  the  effort  to  claim  an  opinion  from  General  Garfield  out  of  a  letter 
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in  which  he  admits  tliat  he  had  made  no  careful  study  of  the  subject? 
I,  too,  have  lettei’s,  and  they  have  allusions  to  this  subject  not  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  side  I  advocate.  Here  are  two  of  them,  but  they  are  marked 
“personal;’’  and  I  will  not  read  them  to  hurt  the  dead  that  I  may  help 
the  living. 

A  third  President  listened,  approved,  and  acted.  He  named  a  board 
of  examination  just  like  that  suggested  by  Garfield.  He  put  on  it 
‘  ‘  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  Army,  unconnected  with  the  armies  or 
transactions  in  question.  ”  He  put  on  it  Generals  Schofield,  Terry,  and 
Getty,  men  whom  the  gallant  Sherman  declared  to  be  “officers  than 
whom  three  better  do  not  exist  in  the  Army.  ”  They  made,  as  Garfield 
suggested,  “an  examination  of  the  evidence  alleged  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  and  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  unattaina¬ 
ble  at  the  time  of  this  trial,”  and  they  reported  that  the  bearing  of 
such  evidence  should  reverse  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  court-mar¬ 
tial  in  his  case.  They  had  new  evidence  from  the  confederates  against 
whom  General  Porter  was  ordered  to  march.  They  had  new  evidence 
in  the  dispatches  of  General  Porter  which  had  been  concealed  or  with¬ 
held.  They  had  accurate  maps  of  the  ground  and  the  disposition  of 
the  forces.  On  these  they  report  and  acquit  Porter  of  all  guilt.  Gren- 
tlemen  hesitate  because  they  are  unwilling  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
court-martial,  this  august  tribunal,  should  be  reviewed.  They  claim 
that  the  review  of  Ta  court-martial  is  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  agree 
Avith  this  vieAv.  They  speak  as  if  court-martials  were  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  established  by  the  Constitution.  They  were,  hoAvever,  created  by 
the  Legislature,  and  the  power  that  created  can  revicAv,  correct,  or  de¬ 
stroy.  But  the  action  of  the  House  to-day  is  not  a  reAdew  of  the  court- 
martial  or  its  proceedings.  AVe  are  hearing  no  appeal  from  that  court. 
We  are  exercising  a  frequent  and  undisputed  right.  AVe  are  putting  in¬ 
to  the  Army  of  the  United  States  an  illustrious  general  Avhose  ser¬ 
vices  there  will  be  a  aluable  to  the  Commonwealth.  If  our  action  seems 
to  reflect  upon  the  view  of  General  Porter’s  merits  which  the  court- 
-martial  expressed,  that  is  an  unpleasant  discrepancy  between  that  board 
and  this  House.  Let  the  verdict  stand  and  go  into  history.  But  out¬ 
side  of  the  courts  and  irrespective  of  that  court’s  decision  the  world 
now  knows  and  admits  that  General  Porter  was  a  good  soldier  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  wrong.  And  Congress,  recognizing  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts, 
accepts  the  conclusion  and  completes  a  pardon  which  the  Executive 
began.  [Applause.  ]  It  were  as  well  to  claim  that  the  pardon  of  the 
President  overruled  the  court-martial  as  that  our  action  in  restoring 
General  Porter  has  overruled  it. 

The  advisory  board  did  not  sit  to  revieAv  the  trial  of  the  court-martial. 
They  sat  to  review  a  case  in  Avhich  the  parties  were  the  same,  but  the 
evidence  was  very  different.  Their  report  contributed  to  that  general 
conviction  and  that  popular  knowledge  on  which  with  the  report  we 
are  acting.  On  the  facts  derived  from  this  report  and  elsewhere  Ave  are 
asked  to  restore  General  Porter  to  his  position  in  the  Army.  He  does 
not  ask  money  for  services  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  perform. 
He  does  not  ask  compensation  for  suffering  and  loss  almost  unparalleled 
in  history.  He  only  asks  that  the  ranks  of  the  Army  from  which  he  was 
driven  should  be  open  to  receive,  and  that  the  swwd  Avhich  was  taken  from 
him  should  be  placed  at  his  side.  Shall  this  scanty  justice  be  refused 
him  ?  AVhile  I  make  the  appeal  I  pause  to  admit  his  faults — serious 
faults,  but  excusable;  faults,  but  not  crimes.  He  was  not  a  traitor. 
Punish  him  if,  in  his  anxiety  to  furnish  the  information  for  which  Burn- 
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side,  McClellan,  and  Lincoln  constantly  pressed  him,  he  spoke  with  a 
frankness  and  freedom  which  was  characteristic  of  his  nature  but  con¬ 
trary  to  the  military  discipline  when  he  spoke  of  one  who  was  his  superior 
in  the  field.  Remember  that  dispatches  were  coming  from  Lincoln,  from 
McClellan,  from  Burnside,  saying  that  their  only  knowledge  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  events  transpiring  in  the  front  must  come  through  him,  and 
that,  in  grateful  obedience  to  three  men  whom  he  especially  honored  and 
trusted,  he  wrote  just  what  he  thought;  and  remember,  too,  that  his¬ 
tory  hjis  stamped  just  what  he  thought  and  wrote  as  the  truth.  For 
this  breach  of  military  discipline,  however,  let  him  be  punished.  He 
had  no  faith  in  his  commanding  officer  and  he  improperly  communicated 
his  suspicions  and  dislikes  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
his  co^imander-in-chief.  This  was  an  offense,  and  so  was  Washington’s, 
when  on  the  hot  Sunday  at  Monmouth  he  cursed  General  Lee  loudly 
for  his  cowardice  or  folly.  But  this  offense  is  slight  and  has  been  already 
punished.  Don’t  think  of  this  little  fault.  Think  of  his  great  vir¬ 
tues.  Remember  how  he  fought  on  the  30th  !  That  order  came  in  time 
and  from  a  superior  who,  at  last,  had  learned  his  surroundings.  And 
with  Porter  at  their  head  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  charged  into  the  gates 
of  hell,  and  into  the  jaws  of  death.  This  ivas  magnificent,  and  this 
was  also  war — war  at  its  sternest.  They  went  in  six  thousand — they 
came  out  leaving  twenty-two  hundred  on  the  field.  It  was  a  loss  to 
Porter  of  twenty-two  hundred  friends,  for  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  was, 
and  is  to-day,  and  while  one  veteran  survives  will  be,  the  faithful, 
unfaltering,  loyal  friend  of  its  gallant  commander.  Give  him  back  to 
them.  [Applause.  ] 

IMr.  Chairman,  the  chief  of  the  rebellion  walked  down  the  steps  of 
this  Capitol  threatening  to  return  and  destroy  it.  He  attempted  its 
destruction  and  failed.  Yet  Jefferson  Davis  walks  in  freedom.  Men 
who  penned  our  soldiers  in  Andersonville  and  Libby  still  live. 

Officers  trained  at  West  Point,  whose  treason  is  not  investigated  for 
they  practiced  it  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Potomac,  sit  in  this  House. 
Shall  Porter,  innocent  in  heart  if  erring  in  act,  alone  be  punished? 
Must  he  be  a  sacrifice  for  a  nation  ? 

The  hero  of  Mexico  and  Malvern  and  Manassas  asks  only  for  justice; 
if  you  refuse  him  justice,  I  plead,  against  his  wishes,  for  mercy.  Take 
this  innocent  man  from  the  side  of  Judas  and  Arnold  and  place  him  by 
the  side  of  those  who  honor  him — by  the  side  of  Getty  and  Sykes  and 
Terry  and  Schofield  and  Grant.  [Long-continued  applause.] 
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Fitz-Johii  Porter. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  R.  PETERS, 

«  * 

OF  KANSAS, 

In  thp:  House  of  Eepresentatiyes. 

Friday,  Febriiaru  1,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  1015)  for  the  relief  of  Fitz-John  Porter — 

Mr.  PETERS  s<aid  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rise  to  oppose  this  bill.  The  question  for  each 
member  of  this  House  to  determine  is,  shall  the  decision  of  the  court- 
martial  in  the  case  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter  stand?  If  it  was  right 
in  January,  1863,  it  is  right  now.  If  it  was  wrong  then,  it  is  wrong 
now.  If  it  was  right  in  1863,  it  should  stand  as  firm  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  interest  of  which  the  decision  was  made.  If  it  was  wrong 
then,  the  decision  of  the  court-martial  should  fall,  the  stars  should  be 
replaced  upon  Fitz-John  Porter’s  shoulders,  and  the  emoluments  so 
wrongfully  withheld  from  him  should  be  willingly,  speedily,  and  pub¬ 
licly  given  to  him.  Time  never  changes  a  right  to  a  wrong.  Circum¬ 
stances,  however  potent,  can  work  no  miracle  of  this  character.  Either 
the  decision  of  that  court-martial  was  right  or  it  was  wrong. 

The  issue  is  simplified  by  the  friends  of  the  bill.  They  insist  upon 
its  passage  not  as  an  act  of  mercy,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  Fitz-John 
Porter,  through  the  medium  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  asks  this  not 
as  a  favor  but  as  a  right.  If  the  claim  made  by  him  is  just,  then  this 
bill  is  unjust  to  him,  because  it  does  not  give  him  his  rights. 

If  the  decision  of  the  court-martial  was  wrong,  then  Porter  is  en¬ 
titled  not  only  to  be  restored  to  his  rank,  but  he  is  by  every  law  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity  entitled  to  the  pay  of  that  rank  during  all  these  years. 
Not  a  single  man  who  votes  for  this  bill  can  consistently  refuse  to  vote 
for  a  measure  to  give  him  the  pay.  There  is  no  use  mincing  words  upon 
this  matter.  If  I  believed  the  act  of  the  court-martial  was  wrong,  I 
would  insist  upon  an  amendment  to  this  bill  giving  him  the  pay  out 
of  which  he  has  been  wronged. 

If  the  advocates  of  this  bill  believe  in  it  as  an  act  of  justice,  then  I 
appeal  to  them  to  do  this  man  full  justice  and  act  consistent  with  pro¬ 
fessions. 

Was  the  decision  of  that  court-martial  right  in  1863? 


The  judgment  of  any  organization  of  men,  or  of  any  individual,  is 
fallible.  We  determine  the  correctness  of  human  judgment  by  various 
human  tests,  and  if  it  bears  the  scrutiny  of  these  tests  we  can  safely 
rely  upon  its  correctness. 

Apply  every  known  test  to  the  decision  of  this  court-martial,  and  see 
the  result. 

Who  were  these  men  composing  this  court-martial  ?  Were  the}^  mere 
boys?  Were  they  men  without  age  and  experience? 

General  Hunter  was  60  years  old  at  the  time  he  became  a  member  of 
this  court-martial.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  seen  forty  years  of  service  in  the  Army.  The  fires  of  youth  had 
waned ;  the  ambitions  of  manhood  had  been  satisfied,  and,  crowned 
with  age,  a  large  experience,  and  a  spotless  reputation,  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  judging  the  conduct  of  his  brother  officer.  General  Hunter  grad¬ 
uated  at  West  Point  the  same  year  that  Porter  was  born,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  seen  as  many  years  of  service  in  the  Army  as  Porter  had  seen  years 
in  life. 

General  Hitchcock  was  64  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  court-martial, 
and  had  seen  forty-five  years  of  service  in  the  Army.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1817.  He  was  too  old  for  the  activities  of  war  but  not 
too  old  for  counsel,  for  calm,  matured  judgment. 

General  King  was  48  years  old  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  the 
class  of  1833.  He  was  adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  New  York  from 
1839  to  1843,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  the  representative  of 
this  country  at  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  therefore  not  only  of  ma¬ 
ture  age,  a  soldier  by  education,  but  he  had  also  the  experience  of  a 
statesman  to  enlarge  his  judgment. 

General  Ricketts  was  46  years  old,  with  twenty-three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Army,  having  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839. 

General  Casey  was  55  years  old  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  the 
class  of  1826.  He  had  therefore  a  ripe  experience  of  thirty-six  years 
in  the  Army. 

General  Buford,  also  55  years  of  age,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827, 
and  after  eight  years  of  service  in  the  Army  became  a  civil  engineer,  a 
railroad  man,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  engaged  in  banking. 

Thus  six  of  the  nine  men  on  this  court-martial  were  men  of  military 
education.  The  youngest  of  them  was  six  years  older  than  Porter,  and 
all,  with  the  exception  of  General  Buford,  had  far  more  military  expe¬ 
rience.  They  constitute  one  more  than  a  majority  of  the  court-martial. 

The  remaining  members  were  General  Prentiss,  43  years  of  age; 
General  Slough,  33  years  of  age,  and  General  Garfield,  31  years  of  age. 
These  three  men  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Porter,  had  never 
served  either  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  or  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

General  Prentiss  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  the  adjutant  of  the 
First  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  to  the 
time  of  this  detail  had  no  connection  with  an  Eastern  army. 

General  Slough  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  an  Ohio  man  by  birth, 
and  began  his  military  experience  as  colonel  of  the  First  Colorado  Vol¬ 
unteers. 

Of  General  Garfield,  the  youngest  member  of  this  court-martial,  I 
need  not  speak.  After  he  had  rendered  his  decision  he  returned  to 
the  West,  and  the  distinguished  general,  now  member  from  California, 
selected  him  as  chief  of  staff. 

Thus  I  have  at  some  length  given  the  personnel  of  this  court-martial 
to  establish  the  ability  of  this  court  to  render  a  righteous  judgment. 
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Twenty  yeare  ot  scrutiny  by  the  counsel  and  the  partisans  of  Porter 
have  resulted  in  but  one  unfavorable  criticism  ujx)n  either  of  these 
men  in  relation  to  their  action  as  members  of  that  court-martial.  We 
have  heard  that  criticism  repeated  in  the  discussions  upon  this  floor.  It 
is  true,  General  Kingwiis  sworn  as  a  witness,  but  where  is  the  man  who 
dares  charge  that  the  testimony  of  this  man  was  untrue.  If  it  was 
true  testimony,  then  it  was  General  King’s  duty  to  his  country,  to  Por¬ 
ter,  and  to  his  associates  upon  the  court-martial  to  make  that  testi¬ 
mony  known,  not  in  a  cowardly  and  illegal  manner  in  private  con¬ 
versation  with  them,  as  he  could  have  done  by  reason  of  his  relation 
to  them,  but  in  a  public  manner,  under  oath,  and  subjecting  himself  to 
the  law  for  swearing  falsely,  as  well  as  to  the  cross-examination  by 
General  Porter’s  counsel.  Away,  then,  with  such  a  flimsy  charge ! 
These  men,  then,  not  only  had  the  ability,  the  capacity,  but  they  had 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  were  free  from  bias  or  prejudice  against 
Porter. 

It  will  not  do  to  charge  that  a  sacriflce  Wiis  demanded  to  shield  men 
high  in  authority.  If  that  be  true,  why  select  such  men  iis  constituted 
this  court-martial  ?  If  General  Halleck  or  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
actuated  by  such  unholy  motives,  it  would  have  been  no  more  dishon¬ 
orable  to  have  caused  the  selection  of  men  who  would  have  convened  to 
convict.  Men  could  have  been  selected  who  could  conscientiously  have 
convicted  Porter  without  spending  forty-flve  days  in  hearing  testimony 
and  in  deliberation.  A  court-martial  composed  of  distinguished  gen¬ 
erals  could  have  been  convened,  which  could  have  conscientiously  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  Porter  to  be  shot  upon  the  testimony  of  General 
Pope  alone.  In  the  light  of  forty-five  days  consumed  in  the  hearing 
of  testimony  and  in  deliberation,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  such  unjust 
and  unwarranted  aspersions. 

What  were  the  opportunities  possessed  by  this  court-martial  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  full  and  fair  and  complete  investigation  ?  The  order  convening 
it  was  issued  November  25,  1862.  This  body  continued  in  session  for 
forty-five  days;  certainly  an  ample  time  in  which  to  investigate  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  one  man. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  stated  upon  this  floor,  that  at  some  period  dur¬ 
ing  the  sitting  of  this  court-martial  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  which  seemed  to  have  for  its  object  the  concluding  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  court-martial,  but  when  it  is  known  that  this  order  was 
not  issued  until  after  the  evidence  of  General  Porter  had  all  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court-martial,  and  while  the  Government  was  presenting 
its  rebuttal  testimony,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  if  the  order  had  any 
effect  at  all,  its  effect  must  have  been  favorable  to  General  Porter  and 
not  favorable  to  the  prosecution.  Therefore  the  issuance  of  this  order 
ceases  to  be  a  factor  on  the  side  of  General  Porter.  But  the  order  had 
this  significance  and  as  a  circumstance  tended  to  prove  this  fact,  namely, 
the  proceedings  of  this  court-martial  were  of  a  careful  and  deliberate 
character;  that  the  charge  of  hasty  action  or  hasty  conclusions  could  not 
be  made  and  was  not  made  even  by  General  Porter  himself  until  fifteen 
years  after  its  deliberations  had  been  concluded.  If  the  distinguished 
counsel  that  represented  General  Porter  on  that  occasion  had  been  satis¬ 
fied  the  action  of  the  court-martial  was  hasty,  even  though  he  might 
not  have  alluded  to  it  in  his  argument  before  that  body,  certainly  at 
some  subsequent  time,  after  all  reasons  of  a  politic  nature  for  with¬ 
holding  criticism  ujx)!!  the  actions  of  this  board  had  disappeared,  he 
would  have  made  this  charge,  and  not  have  left  it  to  be  discovered  for 
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the  first  time  fifteen  years  after  the  dissolution  of  this  court-martial  by 
the  friends  of  his  client. 

But  what  were  the  opportunities  for  a  careful  examination  of  the 
question  at  issue  by  this  court-martial  ?  It  must  be  conceded  these 
opportunities  were  of  the  very  highest  order;  the  occurrences  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  days  of  August  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  living.  Not  only  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  were  opi)Osed  to  General  Porter,  who  had  not  been  connected 
with  him  in  the  Army,  and  who  at  that  time  believed  him  to  have  been 
guilty  of  disobedience  to  orders,  but  they  were  also  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  his  friends  and  the  generals  who  were  commanding  divisions  in  his 
corps,  as  well  as  the  colonels  of  his  regiments,  the  captains  of  his  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  privates  who  marched  in  the  ranks.  It  has  been  as¬ 
serted  here — and  I  am  not  prepared  to  contradict  it — by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  not  a  single  soldier  who  serv  ed  in 
Fitz-John  Porter’s  corps  on  those  disastrous  days  but  what  to-day  be¬ 
lieves  him  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  Be  it  so,  concede  it  all, 
and  what  does  it  argue?  It  argues  simply  that  every  one  of  his  corps 
of  eight  thousand  men  were  friends  of  his  then,  believed  in  him  then, 
and  it  there  was  a  single  circumstance  or  a  single  iota  of  evidence  that 
would  be  favorable  to  the  acquittal  of  their  honored  and  loved  chief 
they  would  not  have  withheld  it  from  this  court-martial.  So  that 
every  single  fact  known  in  his  favor  we  may  reasonably  assume  was 
presented  to  this  eourt-martial,  and  w'as  faithfully  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  this  evidence  was  accessible  at  the  time.  This 
court-martial  held  its  meetings  at  such  a  convenient  place  to  the  Army 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  General  Porter  obtaining  evidence  of  every 
man  connected  with  his  corps  before  that  court-martial,  and  every  op¬ 
portunity  was  afforded  him  to  present  to  that  court-martial  every  single 
circumstance  that  could  in  the  least  be  favorable  to  him.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Government  to  obtain  testimony,  be¬ 
cause  we  all  know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  testimony  favorable  to 
acquittal  than  to  conviction;  and  there  were,  doubtless,  many  persons 
who  knew  of  facts  which  would  have  been  favorable  to  the  prosecution 
of  General  Porter,  but  withheld  them  for  the  very  reason  they  did  not 
desire  to  be  instruments  in  securing  his  conviction.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  I  had  the  honor  to  belong  to  a  regiment  that  was  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Union  line  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  which  was  connected  with 
the  First  Corps  during  all  that  series  of  battles,  yet  I  do  not  now  recol¬ 
lect  and  have  never  heard  of  a  single  witness  from  my  regiment,  my 
brigade,  or  my  division  that  was  subpoenaed  before  that  court-martial. 
And  yet  I  know,  and  there  are  others  upon  this  floor  who  know,  that 
the  most  damaging  testimony  to  General  Porter  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  subpoenaing  some  of  the  general  officers  who  commanded 
brigades  and  divisions  in  the  First  Corps  upon  that  day.  And  not  only 
from  them,  but  also  from  the  privates  and  sergeants  and  line  officers 
who  on  the  28th  and  29th  realized  the  efiect  of  his  disobedience  of  or¬ 
ders. 

But  it  is  urged  that  this  court-martial  was  held  in  the  time  of  great 
excitement,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Phelps]  said 
something  about  the  “powder-begrimed  visages  of  these  generals 
fresh  from  the  field  of  disaster  to  our  arms.  ’  ’  The  stern  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  facts  of  history  destroy  not  only  the  poetry  of  the  statement,  but 
controvert  the  statement  itself. 


There  was  a  time  of  excitement  about  the  first  days  of  September, 
when  Lee  and  his  victorious  troops  were  hovering  like  a  great  threat¬ 
ening  cloud  about  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Then  there  was  “rushing 
to  and  fro  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  mounting  in  hot  haste  the  steed,  ’  ’  and  the  powder- 
begrimed  veteran,  as  well  as  the  new  recruit,  poured  into  and  through 
Washington  to  check  Lee’s  advance  into  Maryland,  It  is  true  these 
were  exciting  times,  but  before  the  October  days  came,  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  had  been  fought  and  Lee  was  forced 
back  to  Winchester;  and  long  before  the  order  for  this  court-martial 
issued  he  had  been  forced  back  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  and  the 
capital  was  safe. 

The  country  had  learned  a  lasson.  The  administration  had  learned 
it  also.  Both  had  been  taught,  at  the  expense  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
precious  lives,  that  a  general  might  be  the  idol  of  his  army  and  yet  be 
a  military  failure;  that  a  man  might  be  a  great  engineer  but  a  very 
small  general;  that  he  might  be  good  on  parade  but  worthless  in  ag¬ 
gressive  warfare.  The  administration  removed  General  McClellan  for 
incompetency,  and,  though  the  Army  murmured  at  the  time,  subsequent 
events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  action ;  and  here  let  me  say,  in  the 
light  of  history  as  recorded  in  the  dispatches  that  passed  between  Hal- 
leck  and  McClellan,  so  admirably  collated  and  so  forcibly  presented 
to  this  committee  this  day  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cal¬ 
kins]  McClellan  should  not  only  have  been  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  Army,  but  should  also  have  been  cashiered  for  his  inexcusable 
and  reprehensible  delays  in  obeying  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  There 
is  only  this  difference  between  his  action  and  that  of  Porter:  McClellan 
obeyed,  but  with  a  tardiness  that  rendered  his  obedience  worthless,  but 
Porter  did  not  even  obey. 

But  I  have  diverged  from  the  line  of  my  argument.  I  say  at  the  time 
of  the  convening  of  this  court-martial  the  exeitement  had  subsided,  the 
northern  invasion  of  Lee  had  been  checkmated,  the  capital  was  safe, 
and  the  old  line  of  the  Rappahannock  re-established.  But  it  is  urged 
these  men  composing  this  court-martial  were  unconsciously  influenced 
by  the  power  of  the  war  administration  and  the  desire  to  court  its  favor. 

“Mark,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  that  statement  down.”  Hunter 
and  Hitchcock  and  Casey  and  Buford  were  “in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  ’  ’  of  life ;  too  old  to  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  important  commands. 
King  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Army  and  resumed  his  duties  as 
minister  to  Rome.  Not  one  of  this  body  received  promotion  afterward, 
save  such  as  they  would  have  received  by  reason  of  regular  succession, 
except  General  Prentiss,  and  he  won  his  honors  not  by  his  conduct  as  a 
member  of  this  court-martial,  but  by  his  well-conducted  defense  of  He¬ 
lena,  Ark.,  July  4,  1863. 

What  is  there,  then,  that  can  truthfully  be  charged  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  court-martial  that  can  weaken  the  weight  that  should  be 
given  to  their  decision  ?  That  they  were  honest  and  capable  is  practi¬ 
cally  conceded.  That  they  were  free  from  bias  and  prejudice  has  been 
shown.  That  they  acted  deliberately,  and  decided  after  full,  fair,  and 
careful  invastigation,  must  also  be  conceded.  That  their  opportunities 
to  ascertain  the  truth  were  ample,  and  that  they  improved  them  is  be¬ 
yond  question.  Apply  every  human  test,  and  each  and  all  affirm  the 
judgment.  It  was  right  in  1863  and  it  is  right  now.  It  was  just  then; 
it  is  j  ust  now. 

Opinions  of  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  at  the  time 
may  change. 
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It  \va%statecl  in  the  opening  argiinient  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Slocum]  that  every  one  of  the  men  of  Porter’s  corps  believe 
him  innocent.  I  thought  the  statement  an  extravagant  one  at  the  time; 
a  conclusion  prompted  by  sympathy  and  long  friendship,  and  not  based 
upon  reliable  information. 

The  statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Boutelle],  as 
coming  fresh  from  some  of  Porter’s  men  in  that  State,  show  how  nearly 
correct  was  my  judgment  of  that  statement.  Not  only  this,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  but  I  have  also  what  I  think  to  be  reliable  information,  that  one 
of  the  men  who  commanded  a  division  of  Porter’s  corps  during  these 
last  days  of  August,  1862,  has  disclosed  within  a  few  days,  his  belief  in 
the  justice  of  the  decision  of  the  court-martial. 

But  concede  the  correctness  of  the  claim  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  meet  it  with  the  statement  that  every  man  who  served 
in  Sigel’s  corps  and  McDowell’s  corps  and  Heintzelman’s  corps  upon 
the  28th  and  29th  of  x\ugust,  1862,  has  an  abiding  faith  and  belief  in 
the  justness  of  the  verdict  rendered.  Ay,  more  than  this;  they  believe 
firmly  the  judgment  of  that  couii;-martial  to  have  been  one  of  much 
more  mercy  than  was  deserved.  I  speak  thus  with  no  harsh  feeling, 
and  with  the  full  belief  that  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  and  present 
feeling  of  the  men  who  fought  under  those  various  leaders  upon  those 
eventful  days. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  there  was  a  history  connected  with  the  war 
which  may  be  called  an  unwritten  history;  it  was  the  history  of  the 
camp-fire.  It  was  a  history  not  found  in  the  historical  works  of  the 
rebellion,  but  a  history,  nevertheless,  as  deeply  and  as  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  subordinate  as  the  history  that  was  made 
by  the  generals  at  the  various  headquarters,  and  by  correspondents  of 
the  press  who  always  obtained  their  information  at  those  headquar¬ 
ters.  This  history  of  the  camp-fire,  repeated  after  the  day’s  battle  or 
march  had  ended,  in  occurrences  coming  within  the  range  of  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  was  many  times  even  more  correct 
than  that  obtained  by  the  press  correspondents  at  the  headquarters 
tent.  And  I  assert  that  this  unwritten  history,  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  almost  every  soldier  in  Sigel’s  and  McDowell’s  command  im¬ 
mediately  after  this  series  of  battles  which  culminated  in  the  seoond 
Bull  Run  disaster,  but  confirms  in  every  particular  the  correctness  of 
the  judgment  of  this  court-martial.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  the  un¬ 
written  history  of  the  camp-fire  declared  the  corps  of  Porter  to  be  near 
at  hand.  Many  troops  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  and  the  old  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  never  met,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Army  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  being  re-enforced  by  one  of  the  finest  corps  of  the  old  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  an  important  one,  and  was  freely  and  fully  commented 
upon  around  the  camp-fire.  It  was  understood  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
that  the  assistance  of  this  valuable  ally  might  be  relied  upon  and  could 
be  confidently  expected  during  the  apprehended  engagement  on  the 
29th,  and  the  inquiry  upon  the  day  of  the  29th,  during  much  fighting, 
was  frequently  made  in  the  ranks  and  by  the  line  officers.  Where  is 
Fitz- John  Porter’s  corps?  Why  do  we  not  hear  from  them?  Every 
single  impression  created  by  that  unwritten  history  and  revived  in  the 
recollections  of  the  soldier  of  to-day  by  the  incidents  connected  with  his 
company  or  his  regiment  as  brought  out  in  this  discussion,  simply  con¬ 
firms  the  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  finding  of  this  court-martial. 

It  is  idle  to  argue  that  Fitz- John  Porter  did  not  disobey  orders,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  conceded  by  his  friends  that  he  failed  to  obey;  but  it  is  urged 


by  way  of  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance,  that  although  he  did  not 
obey  the  order,  he  was  justified  in  not  obeying  it;  and  however  elo¬ 
quent  the  appeals  of  his  defenders  may  be,  however  logical  their  argu¬ 
ments  may  be,  they  all  fall  to  the  ground  and  become  truly  futile  when 
they  seek  to  contradict  a  fiict  which  every  soldier  connected  with  the 
Army  of  Virginia  at  that  time  knew  to  be  a  fact.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  the  darkness  of  the  night  as  an  excuse  for  not  marching,  because 
there  are  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  upon  this  floor  who  know 
they  did  march  that  night,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  march  upon  that 
night  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  paltry  excuse  presented  by  Porter 
and  his  friends.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was  no  rain,  as  all  will  re¬ 
member  who  remember  anything  about  the  night  of  the  27th.  The 
rain  came  after  the  battle,  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  after  the  disaster; 
and  how  many  there  are  who  know  that  the  night  of  the  30th  was  pitch 
darkness  comjjared  with  the  nights  of  the  27th  and  28th.  Not  only 
was  it  dark,  but  a  constant  rain  was  falling,  and  yet  troops  marched 
that  night.  They  marched  to  Centreville;  they  marched  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Washington;  they  marched,  jis  we  supposed  then,  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  capital,  which  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  confederate  vic¬ 
torious  hosts,  as  many  believed  at  that  time.  They  not  only  marched 
that  night,  but  they  fought  that  night;  and  certainly  if  troops  could 
march  and  fight  when  the  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  Fitz-John  Porter 
with  his  corps  could  have  marched  when  he  had  but  the  darkness  with 
which  to  contend. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  this  court-martial  was  composed  of  men  of 
the  highast  order  of  intelligence  and  experience;  that  they  were  men 
whose  motives  had  never  been  impeached,  w'hose  conduct  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  case  and  the  decision  rendered  has  not  been  criticised,  and 
whose  opportunities  for  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  investigation  were  such 
as  could  not  be  excelled  by  any  subsequent  board  or  body  of  men  that 
could  1)6  organized  to  consider  the  .same  case.  In  addition  to  this  three 
of  this  court-martial  are  still  living.  They  are  old  men  to-day.  They 
are  men  still  of  high  character,  of  undoubted  integrity,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  age,  can  not  expect  to  engage  longer  to  any  great  extent,  in 
the  conflicts  of  life.  In  short,  by  reason  of  their  age  the.se  men  have 
passed  beyond  the  scope  of  human  ambition,  and  are  contemplating  the 
end  of  their  lives.  The  di.scus.sion  in  relation  to  the  case  of  General  Por¬ 
ter  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The  attention  of  the.se  men  has  been 
called  to  it,  and  to  the  allegation  by  him  ahd  friends  that  the  court- 
martial  which  tried  him  had  rendered  against  him  an  unjust  judgment. 
No  pride  of  opinion  could  prevent  the.se  aged  veterans  now  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  error  of  their  judgment,  and  thus,  in  their  declining 
years,  doing  j  ustice  to  the  man  whom  they  had  innocently  wronged,  if 
they  believed  in  the  least  he  had  been  wronged  by  their  judgment;  but 
yet  there  has  not  been  one  .single  word  or  syllable  from  any  member  of 
this  court-martial  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  any  single  one  of 
that  distinguished  body  ever  changed  his  judgment;  on  the  other  hand, 
by  their  .silence  upon  this  question  we  mu.st  infer  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  decision,  and  feel,  even  in  the  evening  of  life,  no  injustice  has  been 
done  to  General  Porter. 

I  will  not  detain  the  committee  by  going  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  evidence  in  the  case.  Every  phase  of  it  has  been  ably  and  fully 
discus.sed,  but  I  stand  by  the  deci.sion  of  that  court-martial.  I  believe 
its  judgment  was  correct.  If  this  bill  was  an  appeal  of  a  penitent  man 
for  mercy,  I  might  look  at  it  differently,  but  the  friends  of  the  mea.sure 
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upon  the  floor  of  this  House  demand  its  pjvssage,  not  a.s  an  aet  of  mercy, 
but  as  an  act  of  justice.  To  this  claim  I  can  not  give  my  asvsent.  It 
is  true  that  Porter’s  head  is  covered  with  the  snow  that  never  melts, 
but  I  remember  also  that  there  are  other  heads  covered  with  gray  hairs: 
mothem  whose  boys  died  becuiuse  Porter  disobeyed  orders ;  wives 
whose  husbands  died  because  Porter  allowed  his  hatred  for  Pope  and 
his  love  for  McClellan  to  eclipse  his  love  for  his  country.  With  the 
vision  of  these  gray  hairs  impressed  upon  my  mind  I  may  forgive,  but 
I  will  not  forget.  '  ‘  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ”  if  I  ever  forget  the  dead  hero 
or  his  living  relation  and  join  in  this  action  with  unseemly  haste  to  re¬ 
place  the  stars  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  disobedient  general. 
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The  Senate  haviiif;:  under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  1924)  providing  for  the 
organization  of  the  Patent  Office  into  an  independent  Department,  and  for  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  exclusive  control  of  the  building  known  as  the  Patent  Office  and  of 
the  fund  pertaining  to  that  office — 

Mr.  PLATT  said: 

Mr.  Pkesidext:  1  do  not  think  that  the  bill  which  1  have  intro¬ 
duced  is  by  any  means  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  not  original  with  me.  It 
is  a  bill  which  was  introduced,  I  think,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  by 
Mr.  Phelps,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  action  was  taken  upon  it  in  the  House, 
but  it  will  serve  to  bring  before  the  committee  and  before  Congress  a 
matter  which  I  think  is  important,  and  the  favorable  consideration  of 
which  I  think  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  this 
country. 

The  growth  of  our  patent  system,  its  vast  importance,  its  intimate 
connection  with  and  direct  influence  upon  the  property  of  the  country 
■demand  that  it  shall  receive  a  degree  of  attention  which  it  can  not  and 
will  not  receive  while  it  remains  a  merely  subordinate  bureau  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  patent  system  has  its  foundation  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  grant  of  enumerated  powers,  article  1,  section 
8,  and  paragraph  8,  we  find  this  power  granted  to  Congress  : 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

When  the  fathers  wrote  that  clause  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  they  builded  better  than  they  knew.  They  knew  indeed 
that  the  prosperity  of  every  nation  must  depend  largely  upon  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  useful  arts.  They  knew  that  if  this  country  was  to  attain 
the  glory  and  the  power  which  they  hoped  for  it,  it  must  be  along  the 
road  of  invention;  but  they  could  not,  the  wildest  dreamer,  the  states- 
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man  witli  the  most  vivid  imagination  could  never  have  dreamed,  could 
never  have  imagined  the  blessings,  the  beneficial  results  which  should 
flow  and  have  flowed  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  granted  to 
Congress.  The  foundations  which  they  then  laid  of  our  progress,  our 
welfare,  our  strength,  and  our  glory  were  granite,  and  we  have  builded 
wisely  upon  them;  but  I  think  that  we  may  do  much  to  improve  the 
temple  which  has  been  reared. 

I  wish  I  knew  the  author  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution.  I  have 
sought  diligently  in  the  records  of  those  days  that  I  might  discover 
who  he  was.  It  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Pinckney  to  the  convention  on  May  29,  1787.  In  that 
draft,  immediately  after  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  establish  post¬ 
roads,  was  the  power  to  establish  a  national  university  at  Washington; 
but  when  the  Constitution  came  finally  to  be  adopted  the  power  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  university  at  Washington  had  disappeared  from  the 
original  draft  or  plan  presented  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  the  present  clause 
granting  Congress  the  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts 
seems  to  have  taken  its  place. 

The  fimt  reference  that  I  find  to  it  is  in  the  debates  of  the  convention. 
In  Elliot’s  Debates,  volume' 5,  page  439,  I  find  that  on  the  18th  of  Au¬ 
gust: 

In  Convention — Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in  order  to  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  detail,  certain  powers,  as  proper  to  be  added  to  those  of  the  general  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Among  these  proposed  powers  are  enumerated  the  following: 

To  secure  to  literary  authors  their  copyrights  for  a  limited  time.  *  *  *  To 
encourage,  by  premiums  and  provisions,  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge 
and  discoveries. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Pinckney  submitted  certaiu  propositions  as  to 
the  powers  proper  to  be  granted  to  Congress,  among  which  was  the 
power  “to  grant  patents  for  useful  inventions,”  also  “to  secure  to  au¬ 
thors  exclusive  rights  for  a  certain  time.”  The  committee  of  eleven, 
through  Mr.  Brearly,  reported'  on  the  5th  of  September  five  clauses 
which  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  in  the  Constitution.  Tlie  fifth 
clause  was  the  one  relating  to  the  progress  of  science  and  tlie  useful 
arts: 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

It  is  verbatim  the  clause  which  is  at  present  in  the  Constitution.  It 
appears  that  this  clause  was  agreed  to  without  contradiction.  It  seems  to 
have  excited  but  comparatively  little  interest  at  that  time.  Very  slight 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  Federalist.  The  only  reference  that  I 
find  is  in  No.  43  of  the  Federalist,  on  page  338,  a  paper  by  Mr.  IVIadi- 
son,  in  which  he  says: 

The  fourth  class  comprises  the  following  miscellaneous  powers : 

1.  A  power  to  “pi'omote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing 
for  a  limited  time  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  writings  and  discoveries.” 

The  utility  of  this  power  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  The  copyright  of  au¬ 
thors  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  in  Great  Britain  to  be  a  right  at  common  law. 
The  right  to  useful  inventions  seems  with  equal  reason  to  belong  to  the  invent¬ 
ors.  The  'public  good  fully  coincides  in  both  cases  with  the  claims  of  individ¬ 
uals. 
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The  States  can  not  separately  make  effectual  provision  for  either  of  the  cases, 
and  most  of  them  have  anticiwated  the  decision  of  this  point  by  laws  passed  at 
the  instance  of  Congress. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  State  Legislatures  in  some  of  the  States, 
and  especially  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  upon  petition  to  grant  patents 
to  inventors.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  public  act  i^roviding  for  the 
granting  of  patents  was  ever  adopted  in  any  State  prior  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  our  Federal  Constitution;  but  I  find  that  in  Connecticut  quite 
a  large  number  of  patents  were  granted  upon  petition.  I  have  here  a 
list  of  .some  of  them  furnished  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  State  libra¬ 
rian,  Mr.  Hoadly  : 

Volume  VI,  page  25.  To  Edward  Hinman,  for  making  molasses  fromcorn- 
sUvlks  :  ten  years.  October.  1717. 

Volume  VI,  page  79.  To  John  Front,  <kc.,  for  making  linseed  oil;  twenty 
years.  October,  17.  1718.  A  new  grant  to  the  same  (page  143)  for  making  linseed 
and  rape  oil.  October,  1719  ;  twenty  years. 

Volume  VI,  page  312.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  slitting  mill ;  fifteen  years.  May,  1722. 

Volume  VI,  572.  Richard  Rogers,  making  duck ;  seven  years.  October,  1725. 

Volume  VII,  174.  Samuel  Higley,  &c.,  making  steel ;  ten  years.  May,  1728. 

Volume  VIII,  395.  Samuel  Willard,  &c.,  making  potash ;  ten  years.  May, 
1741. 

Volume  VIII,  338.  Thomas  Fitch,  &c.,  making  steel ;  fifteen  vears.  October, 
1740. 

Volume  IX,  281.  Thomas  Darling,  making  glass ;  twenty  years.  May,  1747. 

Volume  X,  231.  Jabez  Hamlin,  &c.,  flax  dressing;  fifteen  years.  October, 
1753. 

October,  1783.  Benjamin  Hanks.  A  clock  which  will  wind  itself  up  ;  fourteen 
years. 

1780.  Mosely  &  Little.  PLxclusive  privilege  of  making  glass  ;  fifteen  years 
(probably  they  did  not  set  fip  works).  For  January,  1783,  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  glass  for  twenty  years  was  granted  to  William  and  Elisha  Pitkin. 

June,  1784.  William  Pitkin.  Exclusive  privilege  of  making  snuff;  fourteen 
years. 

The  relerences  ;ire  to  the  published  colonial  records  of  Connecticut* 
One  very  CHrious  thing  appears  liy  this  list,,  curious  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  assertetl  by  men  who  have  made  diligent  experiments 
that  sugar  can  be  profitably  manufactured  from  corn-stalks  as  well  as 
sorghum,  that  the  first  patent  ever  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Con¬ 
necticut  should  have  related  to  this  same  system.  It  was  to  Edward 
Hinman,  for  making  molasses  from  corn-stalks,  ten  years;  the  date,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1717. 

A  very  full  reference  to  the  patents  granted  in  Connecticut  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1851,  covering  nearly  fifty  pages, 
and  showing  that  a  public  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  raising  of 
silk  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  passed  in  1732,  from  which  1  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  the  silk  industry  of  Connecticut  has  grown. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inspect  one  of  the  letters  patent  thus 
granted  by  State  Legislatures  prior  to  the  national  Constitution.  I 
have  never  seen  one,  but  I  find  in  a  speech  of  ex-Senator  Wadleigh, 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  that  he  said; 

An  inteliigent  gentleman  of  my  own  State  has  referred  me  to  an  act  of  the 
general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  pas.sed  in  1646,  granting  to 
one  of  his  ancestors,  Joseph  Jenks,  the  exclusive  right  of  making  and  selling 
his  improved  scythe  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  That,  I  think,  was  the  fir.st 
l>atent  granted  to  an  inventor  in  America.  The  improvement  referred  to 
changed  the  short,  thick,  straight  English  scythe  into  the  longer,  thinner,  curved 
implement,  with  stiffened  back,  now  in  use. 

But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  saw  that  the  power  to  be  effect¬ 
ive  must  be  a  national  power,  must  be  exercised  by  the  National  Gov- 
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eminent  rather  than  by  the  States.  Congress  soon  passed  a  law.  The 
first  patent  act  was  passed  April  10,  1790.  It  was  reported  by  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  South  Carolina,  who  was  chairman  of  a  6ommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  during  the  first  session  of  Congress 
(several  petitions  having  been  presented  praying  Congress  to  grant  patents 
for  specified  inventions)  “to  consider  measures  to  promote  the  progress 
of  the  useful  arts.”  That  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Burke,  of  South 
Carolina,  Benjamin  Huntington,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Cadwala- 
der,  of  New  Jersey;  and  I  hope  that  the  time  is  in  the  near  future  when 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  South  Carolina  w  ill  again  join  with 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  in  the 
passage  of  laws  wiiieli  shall  have  a  tendency  further  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  by  the  perfection  of  the  patent 
system  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Patent-Office  from  the  servitude  to 
which  it  has  been  too  long  subjected.  The  traditionary  history  of  this 
act  is  interesting,  and  1  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  from  the  copy  of 
the  Official  Gazette,  published  on  the  24th  of  September,  1877,  the  pas¬ 
sage  which  I  have  marked  in  reference  to  the  history  of  this  act. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follow^s: 

By  act  of  April  10,  1790,  the  first  American  patent  system  was  founded. 
Thomas  Jefferson  inspired  it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
American  Patent  Office.  He  took  great  pride  in  it,  it  is  said,  and  gave  personal 
consideration  to  every  application  that  was  made  for  a  patent  during  the  years 
between  1790and  179.3,  while  the  power  of  revision  and  rejection  granted  by  that 
act  remained  in  force.  It  is  related  that  the  granting  of  a  patent  was  held  to  be 
in  these  early  times  quite  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  State  Department,  where 
the  clerical  part  of  the  work  was  then  performed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  handed  down  to  us  from  generation  to  generation 
by  those  who  love  to  speak  of  Mr.  .lefferson  and  his  virtues  and  eccentricities, 
that  when  an  application  for  a  patent  was  made  under  the  first  act  he  wmuld 
summon  Mr.  Henry  Knox,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  Secretary  of -War,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  was  Attorney-General,  the.se  officials 
being  designated  by  the  act,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  tribunal  to  examine 
and  gi’ant  patents,  and  that  these  three  distinguished  officials  would  examine 
the  application  critically,  .scrutinizing  each  point  of  the  specification  and  claims 
carefully  and  rigorously.  The  result  of  this  examination  was  that  during  the 
first  year  a  majority  of  the  applications  failed  to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  only  three 
patents  were  granted.  In  those  days  every  step  in  the  issuing  of  a  patent  was 
taken  with  great  care  and  caution,  Mr.  Jefferson  seekingalways  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  his  officers  and  the  public  that  the  granting  of  a  patent  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  ordinary  importance. 

Mr.  PLATT.  The  first  patent  act  provided  that  the  petitions  for 
a  patent  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  and  the  Attorney-General,  setting  forth  the 
invention  or  discovery,  &c.,  and  that  the  letters  patent,  if  the  same 
.should  be  granted,  should  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
and  bear  teste  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  should  be 
delivered  to  the  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States  to  be  examined, 
who  should  within  fifteen  days  next  after  the  delivery  to  him,  if  he 
should  find  the  .same  conformable  to  the  act,  certify  the  same  at  the  foot 
thereof,  and  present  letters  patent  so  certified  to  the  President,  who 
should  cause  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  thereto  affixed. 

Under  this  act  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant  were  as  fol  ows: 

For  receiving  ami  filing  the  petition,  .50  cents;  for  filing  specifications,  per  copy- 
sheet  contoining  one  hundred  words,  10  cents;  for  making  out  patent,  $2;  for 
affixing  great  seal,  SI;  for  indorsing  the  day  of  delivering  the  .same  to  the  pat¬ 
entee,  including  all  intermediate  services,  20  cents. 

This  act  remained  in  force  until  the  21st  of  February,  179:i,  when  a 
new  act  was  passed  and  the  old  one  repealed.  Under  the  act  of  179:> 
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the  petition  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  alone.  If  the  Secretary 
of  State  believed  that  a  patent  should  be  granted  lie  then  referred  the 
papers  to  the  Attorney-Ueneral  to  be  examined,  who  within  fifteen  days 
was  required  to  certify  the  same  as  before. 

In  this  act  was  included  the  right  to  assign  the  patent,  and  the  fee 
was  raised  to  $30.  The  practice  under  the  act  of  1793  continued  with¬ 
out  substantial  change  until  July  4,  1836,  when  the  act  which  is  really 
the  foundation  of  our  present  patent  system  was  passed.  Prior  to  1836 
there  was  no  critical  examination  made  of  the  application  or  of  the 
state  of  the  art  to  determine  whether  the  alleged  invention  was  really 
new  or  useful,  or  whether  it  had  been  anticipated  by  other  inventions 
which  had  been  patented. 

I  have  here  a  report  of  all  the  patents  which  were  granted  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  1836,  and  a  most  interesting  volume  it  is.  The 
first  was  granted  July  31,  1790,  to  Samuel  Hopkins,  for  making  pot 
and  pearl  ashes.  An  examination  of  the  patents  granted  between  1790 
and  1810  shows  most  sur])risingly  the  germ  of  the  ideas  which  by  sub¬ 
sequent  improvements  have  been  incorporated  into  our  inventive  sys¬ 
tem. 

Among  the  patents  granted  during  the  first  ten  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  original  patent  law  of  1790  was  one  for  a  “machine  for  thresh¬ 
ing  wheat,  &c.,’’  to  William  Thompson;  one  for  “propelling  boats  by 
steam,  &c.,“  to  John  Fitch;  one  for  a  “  machine  for  ginning  cotton,” 
to  Eli  Whitney;  one  for  a  “mode  of  preventing  the  progress  of  fire,” 
to  Benjamin  Taylor:  one  for  a  conjurer  for  cooking  and  boiling,”  to 
Thomas  Passmore;  one  for  an  “improvement  in  stoves,”  to  James  Mc- 
Callmont;  one  for  “  improvement  in  clocks,  watches,  and  time-keepers,  ” 
to  Eli  Terry;  fora  “telegraph  (description  filed),”  to  Jonathan  Grant, 
jr. ;  for  a  “machine  for  raising  water  (a  perpetual  motion),”  to  John 
Baptiste  Aveilh6;  for  an  “improvement  in  the  plow,”  to  John  Denver. 

By  the  act  of  1836  a  board  of  examiners  was  created.  The  official 
system  was  not  a  very  large  one  at  that  time.  The  Patent  Office  was 
created,  but  it  was  attached  to  the  Department  of  State.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided — 

Tliat  there  shall  he  established  and  attached  to  the  Department  of  State  an 
oflice  to  be  denominated  the  Patent  Ofliee,  the  chief  oflicer  of  Avhich  shall  be 
called  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

There  were  provided  for  said  office,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  chief 
clerk,  an  examining  clerk,  three  other  clerks,  a  machinist,  and  a  mes¬ 
senger.  That  constituted  in  1836  the  entire  force  of  the  Patent  Office. 
In  1849  the  office  was  disconnected  from  the  Department  of  State  and 
attached  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  was  then  created. 
Section  2  of  the  act  to  establish  the  Home  department  and  provide  for 
the  Treasury  Department  an  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
commissioner  of  cu.stoms  provided — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  exercise  and  perform  all  the  acts  of 
supervision  and  appeal  in  regard  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  now 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Interiorshall 
sign  all  requisitions  for  the  advance  or  payment  of  money,  &c.  ^ 

About  10,000  patents  had  been  issued  prior  to  1836.  In  the  copy  of 
the  Official  Gazette,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred,  published  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1877,  I  have  the  number  of  patents  granted 
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year  to  year  from  1790  to  1836,  which  I  will  not  stop  to  read,  but  will 
ask  to  have  incorporated  in  my  remarks.  It  shows  that  3  were  granted 
in  1790,  33  in  1791 ;  the  list  gradually  increased  each  year  until  in  1836 
the  number  was  723. 

The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to: 

The  number  of  patents  granted  each  vear  from  1790  to  July  4, 1836,  is  as  follows ; 
In  1790,  3;  in  1791,33;  in  1792. 11;  in  1793,  20;  in  1794, 22;  in  1795, 12;  in  1796, 44;  in 
1797,51;  in  1798,  28;  in  1799,  44;  in  1800,  41;  in  1801,44;  in  1802,  65;  in  1803,  97;  in 
1804,  84;  in  1805,  57;  in  1806,  63;  in  1807,  99;  in  1808, 158;  in  1809,203;  in  1810,223; 
in  1811, 215;  in  1812, 238;  in  1813, 181;  in  1814,210;  in  1815,173;  inl816,2Q6;  in  1817, 
174;  in  1818,  222;  in  1819,  156;  in  1820,  155;  in  1821,  168;  in  1822,  200;  in  1823,  173; 
in  1824,  228;  in  1825, 204;  in  1826, 323;  in  1827, 331;  in  1828,  368;  in  1829, 447;  in  1830, 
544;  in  1831,  573;  in  1832,  474;  in  1833,  586;  in  1834,  630;  in  1835,  757;  in  1^6,  72.3. 

To  show  the  appreciation  of  the  patent  system  at  this  time  I  read  a 
single  sentence  from  the  report  of  the  first  Patent  Commissioner,  Henry 
L.  Ellsworth,  made  to  Congress  for  the  years  1837  and  1838.  He  says: 

The  Patent  Office  has  been  greatly'  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  its  late  reorganization  will  extend  in  a  much  higher  degree 
its  usefulness.  Without  the  encouragement  of  the  patent  laws  few  inventions 
would  become  practically  usefal.  By  this  encouragement  a  stimulus  is  given 
to  talent  and  ingenuity,  and  the  result  of  human  effort  seems  almost  incredi¬ 
ble.  The  inventions  of  the  day  have  proverbially  overcome  time  and  space. 
The  numerous  manufactories  spread  over  all  the  country  attest  the  patronage 
they  have  received  from  Government, 

Remember  that  this  was  in  1838. 

Of  late,  however,  inventors  have  directed  their  attention  with  peculiar  interest 
to  the  improvement  of  the  implements  of  agriculture,  and  many  labor-saving 
machines  have  been  patented,  which  are  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  husband¬ 
man.  These  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is’scarcely  possible  to  conjecture  to 
wliat  extent  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist  may  be  diminished  and  the  products 
of  the  country  increased  by  these  improvements.  Already  the  process  of  sowing, 
of  mowing,  and  of  reaping  is  successfully  performed  by  horse-power,  and  inven¬ 
tors  are  sanguine  in  the  belief  (and  probably  not  without  reason)  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  plowing-machines  will  be  driven  by  steam  and  steam- 
power  applied  to  many  other  operations  of  the  husbandman. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1836  creating  the 
Patent  Office  marks  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  de¬ 
velopment^ — I  think  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  our 
Government  from  the  Constitution  until  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The 
establishment  of  the  Patent  Office  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  wdiichis  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  wonder  of  the  world,  a  development  which  challenges  all 
history  for  a  parallel;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  unexam¬ 
pled  progress  has  been  not  only  dependent  upon  but  has  been  coincident 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  patent  system  of  this  country. 
Words  fail  in  attempting  to  portray  the  advancement  of  this  country 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  We  have  had  fifty  years  of  progress,  fifty  years 
of  inventions  applied  to  the  eVery-day  wants  of  life,  fifty  years  of  pat¬ 
ent  encouragement,  and  fifty  years  of  a  development  in  wealth,  resources, 
grandeur,  culture,  power,  which  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Popu¬ 
lation,  production,  business,  wealth,  comfort,  culture,  power,  grandeur, 
these  have  all  kept  step  with  the  expansion  of  the  inventive  genius  of  this 
country;  and  this  progress  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  Hs  citizens.  All  history  confirms  us  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  development  by  the  mechanic  arts,  of  the  industries  of  a  country, 
which  brings  to  it  greatness  and  power  and  glory.  No  purely  agricult¬ 
ural,  pastoral  people  ever  achieved  any  high  standing  among  the  nations 
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of  the  earth.  It  is  onlj*  when  the  brain  evolves  and  the  cunning  hand 
fashions  labor-saving  machines  that  a  nation  begins  to  throb  with  new 
energy  and  life  and  expands  with  a  new  growth.  It  is  only  when 
thought  wrings  from  nature  her  untold  secret  treasures  that  solid  wealth 
and  strength  are  accumulated  by  a  people.  Especially  is  this  true  in  a 
republic.  Under  arbitraiy  forms  of  government  kings  may  oppress  the 
laborer,  kings  may  conquer  other  nations,  may  oppress,  and  degrade 
the  men  who  till  the  soil,  and  they  may  thus  acquire  wealth;  but  in  a 
republic  it  is  only  when  the  citizen  conquers  nature,  appropriates  her 
resources,  and  extorts  her  riches  that  you  find  real  wealth  and  power. 

We  witness  our  development;  we  are  proud  of  our  success;  we  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves,  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  all  that  we  enjoy;  but 
we  scarcely  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  cause  of  all  this  prosperity  and 
enjoyment.  Indeed,  this  prosperity  has  become  so  common  that  we 
expect  it.  Many  men  forget  to  what  they  owe  it;  many  men  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  these  recent  years  deny  the  cause  of  it  all.  The  truth  is,  we 
live  in  this  atmosphere  of  invention;  it  surrounds  us  as  does  the  light 
and  the  air;  like  light  and  air  it  is  one  of  our  greatest  blessings;  and 
yet  we  pass  it  by  without  thought.  Some  say  that  the  cause  of  all 
this  wealth,  of  all  this  influence  in  tlie  world,  springs  from  othersources; 
some  say  it  is  the  result  of  our  free  institutions,  of  our  Christian  civili¬ 
zation,  of  our  habits  of  industry,  of  our  respect  for  law,  of  the  vastness 
of  our  natural  resources,  but  I  say  inventive  skill  is  the  primal  cause 
of  all  this  progress  and  growth.  I  say  the  policy  which  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  when  this  clause  was  en¬ 
acted  giving  Congress  power  ‘  ‘  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  ”  has  been 
the  ])olicy  that  has  built  up  this  fair  fabric. 

Concede  all  you  claim:  free  institutions,  Christian  civilization,  indus¬ 
trious  habits;  grant  respect  for  law;  acknowledge  all  our  vast  natural 
resources;  and  then  deduct  patents  and  patented  inventions  from  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  development,  and  you  have  subtracted 
from  material,  yes,  from  moral,  prosperity  nearly  all  that  is  worth  en¬ 
joying.  Subtract  invention  from  the  causes  which  have  led  to  our 
growth  and  our  grandeur  and  you  remit  us,  you  remit  our  people,  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Italy,  of  Switzerland,  of  Russia.  If 
^‘knowledge  is  power,”  invention  is  prosperity. 

Let  us  turn  a  moment  from  the  present  and  take  one  rapid  glance  at 
the  nast.  Consider  the  country  as  it  was  filty  years  ago.  The  cotton- 
gin,  *the  steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  power-loom,  the  printing-press, 
were  indeed  in  embryo,  but  their  development  was  ijartial  and  their 
use  was  extremely"  limited.  It  was  still  the  age  of  homespun;  it  was 
still  the  age  of  hand  labor.  Brain  had  not,  so  far  as  production  was 
concerned,  superseded  muscle.  We  had  then  twenty-six  States.  When 
the  commencement  of  our  present  patent  system  really  began  there 
were  twenty-six  States  in  the  Union.  Twelve  new  ones  and  eight  Ter¬ 
ritories  added  since  are  in  1113’^  judgment  a  tribute  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  this  country  and  to  the  perfection  of  its  patent  .sj^stem.  There 
are  at  least  ten  Senators  occupying  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to¬ 
day  w'ho  would  not  be  here  but  for  the  patent  system  of  the  United 
States.  ‘ 

Our  conception  of  history  in  those  days  was  only  that  of  w\ar  and  di¬ 
plomacy.  Industrial  development  formed  no  part  of  the  history  of  a 
country  in  the  estimation  of  statesmen  and  publicists. 
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Let  me  iillude  to  my  own  State.  I  am  not  a  very  old  man,  )>ut  recol¬ 
lection  carries  me  back  lifty  years,  when  there  was  no  railroad,  no  coal 
used,  no  steam  power  used;  no  woolen  tactories  except  of  the  rudest 
sort;  no  telegraph  in  Connecticut,  Possibly  there  were  one  hundred 
tons  of  coal  consumed  in  the  State  annually.  It  is  possible  that  there  was 
the  rude  beginning  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  steam 
was  the  motive  power;  but  practically  there  were  none  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  in  Connecticut.  The  people  were  rural  and  agricultural ;  a  few 
^hops,  water  furnishing  the  motive  power,  were  scattered  up  and*  down 
•the  streams  of  the  State,  but  almost  the  entire  population  were  engaged 
in  agriculture.  It  was  a  time  when  the  handbrake  and  the  hetchel  pre¬ 
pared  the  flax  which  was  raised  within  her  borders,  when  hand  spinning 
and  the  hand-loom  prepared  it  for  use.  My  mind  goes  back  and  takes  in 
the  days  of  my  early  boyhood,  when  wool  was  carded  by  hand,  when  it 
Avas  spun  and  Avoven  by  the  mothers  and  the  daughters,  when  it  was  then 
taken  to  the  fulling-mill,  and  when  the  tailoress  came  and  in  the  house¬ 
hold  cut  and  made  the  cloth  into  garments  for  the  use  of  the  family.  It 
Avas  the  day  of  the  village  shoemaker,  the  day  of  the  grist-mill,  the  day 
of  the  stage-coach,  the  day  of  the  pillion.  There  Avas  no  carpet;  no 
piano;  fcAV  books;  hand  sewing  only ;  hand  knitting;  the  tallow  candle; 
the  unwarmed,  unlighted  church;  the  school-house  with  its  hard,  rough 
benches;  and  theslow  post- route,  the  mail  once  a  week;  a  Aveekly  paper 
only.  It  was  a  week’s  journey  from  Connecticut  to  Washingon;  six 
weeks’  journey  from  Connecticut  to  Ohio.  FiA^e  thousand  dollars  in 
those  days  was  a  competence  and  $10,000  was  a  fortune.  What  has  ac¬ 
complished  all  the  transformation  which  Ave  Avitness  as  Ave  compare  the 
condition  of  the  country  fifty  years  ago  with  its  condition  at  the  present 
day? 

I  insist,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  traceable  directly  to  invention.  The 
railroad  is  the  child  of  patented  inventions,  the  production  of  cotton,  silk, 
broadcloth,  and  linen,  is  due  absolutely  and  entirely  to  the  perfection 
of  machinery  for  their  manufacture.  The  daily  press,  the  teeming 
books,  are  part  of  our  civilization.  They  are  all  dependent  upon  pat¬ 
ented  inventions.  The  carpet,  the  piano,  and  the  carriage  conduce  to 
our  comfort  and  our  convenience,  and  they  also  are  children  of  patents. 
Every  comfort  Avhich  Ave  have,  every  convenience  which  we  enjoy,  every 
element  of  Avealth  which  Ave  acquire,  has  its  root  and  develoj)ment  in 
the  patent  system  of  this  country.  They  are  born  of  patents,  and  they 
live  only  by  permission  of  patents. 

To  illustrate  this  proposition  I  ask  the  Senate  to  bear  Avitli  a  few 
statistics.  I  have  said  that  the  number  of  patents  granted  frotn  179(> 
to  1837  was  about  10,000.  The  number  granted  from  1837  to  1884  is 
over  300, 000.  I  present  a  statement,  prepared  at  the  Patent  Office,  show¬ 
ing  the  number  granted  year  by  year  from  1836  until  the  present  time, 
and  it  will  appear  by  reference  to  it  that  in  1840  458  were  granted, 
that  in  1850  884  were  granted,  that  in  1860  4,363  were  granted,  that  in 
1870  12,157  were  granted,  that  in  1880,  there  not  appearing  to  haA'e 
been  any  great  increase  during  that  decade,  12,926  Avere  granted,  that 
in  1883  21,196  were  granted.  These  are  original  mechanical  patents, 
not  including  patents  for  designs  and  reissues. 

I  will  also  ask  to  have  incorporated  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  table 
showing  the  issue  of  patents  year  by  year  from  1837,  Avith  the  cash  re¬ 
ceived  and  cash  expended,  and  the  surplus  each  year,  Avhich  has  been 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  up  to  and  inclusiA^eof  the 
year  1883. 
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Table  showing  the  issue  of  patents  year  by  year  from  1837  to  1883. 


Year. 

Applica¬ 

tions. 

Caveats 

filed. 

Patents  and 
reissues. 

Cash  r  e - 

ceived. 

Cash  ex¬ 
pended. 

1837 . 

435 

S29, 289  08 

$33  506 

1838 . 

520 

42,12.3  54 

37’  402 

1839 . 

425 

37’ 260  00 

34’ 543 

1840 . 

735 

228 

473 

38’ 056  51 

.39|  020 

1841 . 

,  847 

312 

495 

40,  413  01 

52,666 

1842 . 

761 

391 

517 

36, 505  68 

31,241 

1843 . 

819 

315 

510 

35,315  81 

30,776 

1844 . 

1,045 

380 

495 

42, 509  26 

36, 2-44 

1845 . 

1,246 

452 

561 

51,076  14 

39, 395 

1846 . 

1,272 

448 

638 

.50,264  16 

46, 158 

1847 . 

1,531 

5.53 

569 

63,111  19 

41,878 

1848 . 

1,628 

607 

652 

67,  .576  69 

58,905 

1849 . 

1,9.55 

595  ' 

'  1,068 

80, 752  98 

77,716 

1850 . 

1  2,193 

602 

993 

86,927  05 

80, 100 

1851 . 

2,2.58 

760 

872 

95, 788  61 

86. 916 

1852 . 

2,639 

9% 

1,019 

112,656  34 

95, 916 

1853 . 

2, 673 

901 

961 

121,  .527  45 

132, 869 

1854 . 

3, 328 

868 

1,844 

163, 789  84 

167, 146 

1855 . 

4,485 

906 

2, 012 

216, 459  35 

179, 540 

1856 . 

4,960 

1,024 

2,506 

192,588  02 

199, 931 

1857 . 

4,771 

1,010 

2, 896 

196, 132  01 

211,582 

1858 . 

5, 364 

9.34 

3,695 

203, 716  16 

193, 193 

1859 . 

6, 225 

1,097 

4,  .564 

245, 942  15 

210, 278 

1860 . 

7,653 

1,084  : 

4,778 

256,352  ,59 

252, 820 

1861 . 

4, 643 

700  1 

3,329 

137, 354  44 

221, 491 

1862 . 

5,0;i8 

824 

3,532 

215,754  9i) 

182, 810 

186;i . 

6, 014 

787  ' 

4, 184 

195,  .593  29 

189, 414 

1864 . 

6, 932 

1,063 

5,025 

240,919  98 

229,868 

1865 . 

10,664 

1,937  i 

6, 616 

848,791  84 

274, 199 

1866 . 

15,269 

2,723  i 

9,458 

495, 665  38 

.361, 724 

1867 . 

21,276 

3,597  ' 

13, 026 

646,  .581  92 

639, 263 

1868 . 

20, 420 

3,705  1 

13,410 

681, 565  86 

628, 679 

1869 . 

19, 271 

.3,624 

13,997 

693,145  81 

486, 4,30 

1870 . 

19, 171 

.3,273 

13,333 

669, 4.56  76 

.5.57, 149 

1871 . 

19,472 

3,366  1 

1.3,656 

678,716  46 

56),  595 

1872 . 

18, 246 

.3,090 

1.3, 613 

699, 726  39 

665,591 

18^3 . 

20,414 

.3,248 

12,864 

703,191  77 

691, 178 

1874 . 

21,602 

3,181  ; 

13,  .599 

738, 278  17 

679, 288 

1875 . 

21,638 

3,094  i 

14, 837 

743,4.53.36 

721, 657 

1876 . 

21, 425 

2,697 

15,  .595 

757,987  65 

652,  ,542 

1877 . 

20, 308 

2,809  ' 

14, 187 

732,342  85 

613, 1,52 

1878 . 

20, 260 

2,755 

1.3,444 

725, 375  .55 

593,082 

1879 . 

20, 659 

2,620  i 

13, 213 

763,931  47 

529, 638 

1880...... . 

23, 012 

2,490  ' 

13, 947 

749,685  .32 

588, 865 

1881 . 

26, 059 

2,406 

16, 581 

853,665  89 

665, 173 

1882 . 

.31,522 

2,  .553 

19, 267 

1,009,219  45 

68:3, 867 

1883 . 

.34,  .576 

2,741  : 

1 

22,  .383 

1, 146, 240  00  < 

675, 2.34 

98 

10 

$4,721  44 

51 

2, 716  49 

67 

87 

48 

5, 264  20 

% 

4,538  85 

73 

6,264  53 

65 

11,680  49 

71 

4,105  45 

85 

21,832  84 

84 

8, 670  85 

44 

.3, 0,36  54 

95 

6,816  10 

93 

8, 821  68 

91 

16, 739  43 

83 

32 

33 

36, 919  02 

02 

09 

74 

10,522  42 

41 

85, 663  74 

80 

.3,5:31  79 

91 

39 

.32,944  60 

14 

6,179  15 

6) 

11,051  98 

34 

74,592  50 

28 

133,941  10 

32 

7,318  60 

77 

.52, 886  09 

78  i 

206,715  03 

19 

112,307  57 

08  ' 

118,121  38 

36  ' 

34,135  03 

98 

12,012  79 

41 

58,989  76 

71 

21, 795  65 

60 

185, 445  05 

62 

119,190  23 

89 

132,292  66 

97 

174, 292  50 

17 

210,820  15 

28 

248, 492  61 

67 

325,351  78 

86 

471,005  14 

I  also  present  a  table  showing  the  number  of  applications  filed  month 
by  month,  commencing  in  1880  to  the  end  of  February,  1884,  showing 
the  regular  growth  of  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  for  that  time: 


Months. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

:  1883.  , 

1884. 

January . 

.  1, 859 

1,847 

2,324 

i  3,00.3 

2,961 

February . 

.  1, 898 

2,  011 

2,327 

'  2, 856 

3, 130 

March . . . 

.  2,;336 

2,422 

2,954 

.3,502 

April  . 

.  2, 201 

2,  .391 

2,874 

3,167 
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Number  of  appHcatiom  filed,  ii'c. — Continued. 


Months. 


May . 

June  . 

July . 

August . 

September 
October .... 
November, 
December . 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1 

1883, 

2, 031 

2,385 

2, 883 

3,089  . 

1, 686 

2,126 

2,564 

2,883  . 

1,681 

1,977 

2,417 

2,529  !. 

1,611 

2,029  1 

2, 473 

2,631  . 

1, 632 

1,772 

2,301 

2,468  |. 

1, 607 

1,851 

2, 441 

2,617  . 

1,477 

1,888 

2,325 

2,602 

1,742 

2, 179 

2, 386 

2,724  |. 

1 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  this  \^onderful  development  of  patented  in¬ 
ventions  in  the  United  States,  this  wonderful  growth  of  the  patent  sys¬ 
tem,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  look  at  the  corresponding  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  business,  property,  and  wealth  in  this  country.  Patented  in¬ 
ventions  and  material  prosperity  have  locked  arms  and  joined  each 
other  in  this  march  of  progress  and  greatness. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  1840,  and  I 
take  that  decade  because  it  is  really  the  commencement  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  patent  system  of  the  country,  from  a  trifle  over  17,000,000 
in  1840  to  over  50,000,000  in  1880.  I  have  the  figures  for  each  decade 
from  1840  to  1880: 


Poptdation. 

1840 .  17,069,453 

1850 .  23,191,876 

1860 .  31,443,321 

1870 .  38,558,371 

1880 .  50,155,743 


The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  about 
$7,000,000,000  in  1850,  there  being  no  statistics  earlier  than  that,  to 
over  $43,000,000,000  in  1880. 

The  complete  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Nimmo,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  but  prepared,  I  think, 
by  Mr.  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department: 


State^nent  showing  the  true  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the 
United  States  for  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 

[From  the  United  States  Census  Reports,  1870  and  1880.] 


Years. 


1850, 

1860 

1870, 

1880. 


Total  value  of 
property. 

Estimated  value 
of  slaves. 

$7,135,780,228 
:  16,  159,  616, 068 

t  30, 068, 518, 507 

43,642,000,000 

a  $640,  862,  600 
b  988, 440, 000 

Total,  less  value 
of  slaves. 


S6, 494, 917,628 
17, 171,176,068 
30, 068, 518,507 
43, 642, 000, 000 


a  Estimated  at  $200  each,  b  Estimated  at  $250  each. 


Now  look  at  the  increase  of  the  value  of  manufactured  products  in 
the  United  States,  I  have  no  statistics  for  1840,  but  in  1850  the  value 
of  manufactured  products  as  given  by  the  census  was  a  trifle  over 
$1,000,000,000;  in  1880  it  was  $5,369,579,191. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  the  figures  without  stopping  to  read  those 
of  the  intervening  decades. 


Value  of  manufactured  products:  1840,  not  given;  1850,  |1,019,- 
106,016;  1860,  $1,885,861,676;  1870,  $4,231,325,442;  1880,  $5,369,- 
579,191. 

Now  look  at  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farms,  for  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  relation  of  pat¬ 
ented  inventions  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  improved  farms  in  the  United  States  lor  1840  is  not 
given  in  the  census  statistics.  In  1850  it  was  $3,271,575,426 — a  little 
over  three  billions.  In  1880  it  was  over  ten  billion  dollars — $10,197,- 
096,776. 

The  complete  statement  is  as  follows:  Value  of  improved  farms  in 
the  United  States:  1840,  not  given  in  census  returns;  1850,  $3,271,- 
575.426;  I860,  $6,645,045,007  ;  1870,  $9,262,803,861  (currency  basis), 
$7,500,000,000  (gold  basis);  1880,  $10,197,096,776. 

As  to  the  value  of  farm  products,  there  are  no  statistics  of  any  value 
prior  to  1880,  because  they  were  not  taken  separately.  The  census  gives 
the  value  in  ]880as  $2,213,402,564.  The  statistics  of  Mr.  Dodge,  ofthe 
Agricultural  Department,  and  JNIr.  Nimmo,  ofthe  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
agree  that  the  amount  is  not  large  enough  and  fix  the  amount  at  $3, 600,- 
000,000  as  the  value  of  farm  products  in  1880. 

Now,  look  at  the  increase  of  cereal  products.  In  1840  the  bushels  of 
corn  produced  were  377,531,875;  in  1880, 1,754,591,676  bushels.  I  have 
the  totals  I'rom  1840  to  1880  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  which  I  will  insert  without  reading: 


1810.  1880. 


Corn . 

Oats . 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat 


615, 525.  ;}02  2, 697, 581, 229 


377, 531, 875  1 , 754, 591, 676 

123,071,341  407,859,999 

84, 823, 272  459, 483, 137 

18,645,567  19,841,595 

4, 161, 504  43, 977, 495 

7,291,743  11,817,227 


The  increase  from  1840  to  1880,  taking  all  cereals,  has  been  400  per 
cent,  and  more.  We  raised  in  1880  of  cereal  products  about  lilty-four 
bushels  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

Look  at  the  production  of  coal.  I  find  no  statistics  back  of  1870. 
In  1870,  32,000,000  tons  in  round  numbers  were  produced;  in  1880, 
87,000,000  tons  in  round  numbers. 

But  the  increase  in  the  production  of  wool  is  perhaps  as  significant  as 
that  in  any  other  line  of  production.  I  submit  a  table  showing  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  wool  in  the  country  for  the  years  1840, 
1850,  1 860,  and  year  by  year  from  1862  to  1882.  The  production  in  1840 
was  about  36,000,000  pounds,  increasing  until  1882,  when  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  290,000,000  pounds.  [See  table  on  page  16.] 

Take  the  cotton  and  tobacco  crops  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1850 
the  number  of  cotton  bales  was  2,469,093;  in  1880,  5,755,359.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  raised  in  l450was  199,752,655  pounds;  in 
1880,  472,661,157. 

Take  the  statistics  of  the  exports  and  imports.  The  imports  of  mer- 
chandivse  in  1840 — I  will  not  stop  to  read  all  the  figures,  but  will  insert 
them  without  reading  fully— were  $98,000,000,  in  round  numbers;  in 


Quantities  of  loool  produced,  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  consumption  in  thc'United  States  hy  decades  from  1840  to  1860, 

inclusive,  and  annually  from  1863  to  1883,  inclusive. 
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The  data,  as  to  production,  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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1883  it  was  $723, 000, 000.  The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  in  1840 
were  $111,000,000;  in  1883,  $804,000,000.  The  exjjorts  of  domestic 
manufactured  products  in  1840  were  $12,000,000;  in  1883,  $111,000,000. 
The  exports  of  products  of  domestic  agriculture,  exclusive  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton,  in  1840  were  $28,000,000;  in  1883,  $474,000,000.  The  export  of 
raw  cotton  in  1840  was  $63,000,000;  in  1883,  $247,000,000.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  domestic  provisions  in  1840  w^ere  three  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars,  in  round  numbers;  in  1883,  $107,000,000. 

In  1840  we  had  2,818  miles  of  railroad;  in  1883  we  had  119,739 
miles  of  railroad — railroads  enough  to  go  five  times  around  the  globe. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  years  1840,  1880,  and  1883.  The  fiscal  year 
1840  ended  with  September  30,  the  years  1880  and  1083  with  June  30: 


Imports  of  merchandise : 

1840 .  $98, 25.S,  706 

1880  .  667,954,746 

1883  .  723, 180. 914 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  : 

1840 . 111,660,561 

1880  .  823,946,a>3 

1883 . 804,223,632 

Exports  of  manufactured  domestic  products : 

1840 .  12,772,171 

1880  .  79,510,447 

1883 .  111,890,001 


Exports  of  products  of  domestic  agriculture,  exclusive  of  raw  cotton  : 


1840 . 28,677,760 

1880 .  474,425,186 

1883 .  371,940,728 

Exports  of  domestic  raw  cotton  : 

1840  .  63, 870, 307 

1880  .  211,535,905 

1883  .  347,328,721 

Exports  of  domestic  provisions : 

1840  .  3,503,704 

1880 .  127,043,242 

1883 . : . • .  107,388,287 

Miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  United  States : 

1840 .  2, 818 

1880  .  93, 543 

1883 .  119,739 


The  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  furnishes  perhaps  as  re¬ 
liable  an  index  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  as  can  be 
gathered  from  any  source,  and  some  statistics  are  given  showing  the 
increase  of  the  postal-service  revenues  and  expenditures  from  1840  by 
decades  to  1880  and  for  the  year  1882. 


Post-office  statistics. 


Year. 

Number 
of  offices. 

Miles  o  f 
routes. 

Revenue. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

1840 . 

13, 468 
18,417 
28,498 
28, 492 
42, 989 
46, 231 

155, 739 
178, 672 
240,594 
231,232 
343, 888 
343,618 

$4, 543, 522 
5,552, 974 
8, 518, 608 
19,772,221 
33,315, 479 
41, 883, 005 

$4,718,336 
5, 212, 953 
19,170,610 
23,998,837 
36,542,804 
40,482,021 

1850 . 

I860 . 

1870 . 

1880 . 

1882 . 

Pl - 2 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  reduction  of  postage  from  its  highest 
figure  has  taken  place  during  this  period.  It  should  be  noted,  too, 
that  the  mailable  matter  of  to-day  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the 
use  of  patents,  and  that  it  is  transmitted  by  methods  substantially 
unknown  in  1836. 

Here  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Dodge,  statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  relating  to  the  wages  of  farm  labor¬ 
ers,  Avhich  is  Report  No.  4  of  the  new  series,  an  extremely  interesting 
and  suggestive  report.  He  says: 

Miners,  mechanics,  and  especially  artisans  and  operatives  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ductive  occupations,  are  vastly  more  beneficial  to  agriculture,  for  two  reasons: 
fir.st,  they  augment  the  numbers  to  be  fed  and  increase  agricultural  values; 
second,  they  make  something  themselves  which  farmers  need,  and  reduce  the 
prices  of  commodities  hitherto  brought  from  a  distance  at  unnecessary  cost. 

Then  he  goes  oirto  compare  the  amount  of  manufacturing  in  each 
State  with  the  value  of  the  lands  in  each  State,  and  he  says: 

The  result  of  this  comparison  shows  in  every  State,  without  exception,  a 
higher  average  value  of  farm  land  in  that  portion  of  each  State  which  makes 
the  largest  value  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry. 

He  contrasts  two  sections  of  each  State,  showing  the  value  of  farm  lands 
in  the  counties  having  a  certain  amount  of  manufacturing  carried  on 
therein,  which  he  classes  as  manufacturing  counties,  and  the  other  coun¬ 
ties,  which  he  classes  as  non-manufacturing  counties.  For  instance, 
there  are  in  Alabama  two  manufacturing  counties  that  produce  annually 
more  than  $2,000,000.  The  value  of  land  per  acre  in  those  counties  is 
$6.55.  The  other  sixty-four  counties  of  the  State  are  classed  as  non¬ 
manufacturing  counties,  and  the  value  of  the  land  per  acre  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  is  $4.13.  In  Arkansas,  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  the  value  of 
land  per  acre  is  $11.87;  in  the  other  counties,  $6.07.  In  Connecticut, 
where  we  have  large  manufacturing  industries,  in  the  manufacturing 
counties,  that  is,  in  the  three  counties  where  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
est  is  large  compared  with  the  remaining  counties,  the  value  of  the  farm 
lands  is  $71.84  per  acre;  in  the  other  counties  it  is  $34.60  per  acre.  I 
think  the  more  fertile  lands  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  which  manu¬ 
facture  least,  showing  that  the  increased  value  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  counties  is  due  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  manufactories.  In 
Georgia,  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  land  is  worth  $9.72  per  acre;  in 
the  non-manufacturing  counties,  $4.10  per  acre.  In  Kentucky,  in  the 
manufacturingcounties,  $36. 48  per  acre;  in  the  non-manufacturing  coun¬ 
ties,  $12.21  per  acre.  In  Massachusetts,  in  the  counties  where  most 
manufacturing  is  carried  on,  $57.87  per  acre;  and  in  the  other  counties, 
where  levss  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  $34.55  per  acre.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  which  heads  the  list,  in  her  manufacturing  counties,  $96. 46  per  acre ; 
in  her  non- manufacturing  counties,  $60.55  per  acre.  In  all  the  other 
States  the  contrast  is  equally  striking.  The  fact  that  such  difference 
exists  in  every  State  shows  that  the  higher  value  of  farm  lands  in  the 
manufiicturing  districts  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  which  manufactories  have  upon  the  price. 

I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  my  remarks  the  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Dodge 
showing  the  higher  land  values  in  manufacturing  counties,  having 
grouped  the  same  by  States,  to  be  found  on  page  27  ol  his  report. 
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StatemcrU  shounng  higher  land  values  in  manufacturing  counties. 

FIRST  GROUP. 


States. 

Manufacturing  counties. 

Other  counties. 

Acres. 

Value  per 
aere. 

Acres. 

Value 
per  acre. 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Oonneeticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Total . 

1,  292, 876 
193, 544 
967, 946 
4,981,545 
368, 675 
3, 980, 549 
253,939 

157  87 
57  77 
71  84 
62  37 
%  46 
86  73 
73  87 

2,066,203 
321,269 
1,485,595 
18, 799, 209 
2,561,098 
15,860,792 
836,306 

$34  55 
45  76 
34  68 

39  65 
60  65 

40  02 
21  56 

11,989, 074 

*  71  85 

41, 930, 472 

40  33 

SECOND  GROUP. 


Maine . 

2, 288, 037 

22 

12 

4, 264, 541 

12 

14 

New  Hampshire . 

1, 880, 602 

25 

38 

1,840,571 

15 

27 

Vermont . 

344,860 

30 

07 

4,537,728 

21 

81 

Ohio . 

3, 388, 305 

67 

85 

21, 140, 921 

42 

46 

Michigan . 

1, 500, 690 

40 

23 

12,306,550 

35 

65 

Indiana . 

1,508,599 

49 

21 

18, 912,384 

29 

66 

Illinois . 

.  4,470,503 

43 

96 

27, 203, 142 

29 

89 

Total . 

15, 381, 956 

43 

54 

90,205,837 

32 

03 

THIRD  GROUP. 


Wisconsin . 

4,720,777 

33  88 

10, 632,341 

18  60 

Minnesota . 

1,608,251 

26  24 

11,894,768 

12  96 

Iowa  . 

3, 018, 517 

32  28 

21,734,183 

21  62 

California . 

2,116,416 

36  37 

14, 477, 326 

12  78 

Total . 

11,363,961 

32  90 

58,738, 618 

17  14 

FOURTH  GROUP. 

Maryland . 

1,904,199 

$48  94 

3, 215, 632 

$22  49 

Virginia . 

1, 624, 304 

11  96 

18,211,481 

10  80 

North  Carolina . 

542, 488 

6  55 

21,821,070 

6  06 

South  Carolina . 

1,471,846 

5  70 

11,985,767 

5  03 

Georgia . 

995.971 

9  22 

25,047,311 

4  10 

Florida . 

5,759 

14  45 

3, 291,565 

6  14 

Alabama . 

481,484 

6  65 

18, 373, 850 

4  13 

Louisiana . 

49, 975 

20  59 

8, 224,431 

7  05 

Texas . 

554,512 

10  23 

35,737,707 

4  61 

Arkansas . 

173, 395 

11  87 

11, 888, 152 

6  07 

Tennessee . 

1,119,004 

17  83 

19,547,911 

9  56 

West  Virginia . 

244, 624 

48  87 

9, 949, 155 

12  18 

Kentucky . 

1,571,585 

36  48 

19,923, 655 

12  14 

Missouri . 

2,309,339 

21  41 

25, 569, 937 

12  76 

Kansas . 

1,006, 966 

24  53 

20, 410,503 

10  31 

Nebraska . 

495, 434 

19  09 

9, 449, 392 

10  21 

Colorado . 

78, 317 

44  19 

1, 087, 056 

19  91 

Oregon . 

678, 769 

19  33 

3, 535, 943 

12  38 

Utah . 

51,320 

37  66 

604, 204 

20  OO 

Total . 

15, 358, 390 

21  95 

267, 874,722 

8  27 

Mr.  Dodge  also  presents  a  convincing  array  of  statistics  showing  that 
the  price  paid  for  farm  labor  is  greater  in  the  manufacturing  States  and 
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districts,  and  increases  in  the  country  as  the  business  of  manufacturing 
increases.  From  his  very  able  and  instructive  statement  upon  this 
question  I  extract  the  following: 

The  State  of  Ohio,  with  only  40  per  cent,  in  agriculture,  pays  comparatively 
high  wages  for  farm  labor  because  of  its  relative  scarcity.  Thus  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  with  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  manufacturing  cities,  aver¬ 
aged,  in  1882,  $25.96 per  month.  The  western  district,  which  is  agricultural,  with 
Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Springfield,  and  other  manufacturing  towns,  averages 
$^1.75.  The  eastern  district  has  a  larger  agricultural  element,  and  therefore  a 
lower  average,  which  is  $22.65. 

Kentucky  furnishes  a  fine  contrast  with  Ohio.  A  river  dividing,  one  State 
with  four-tenths  in  agriculture,  the  other  with  five-eighths,  and  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  commercial  and  professional  rather  than  industrial,  the  average  has 
been  as  follows : 


Ohio . 

Kentucky 


States. 


1879, 

1862. 

$20  72 

^  4  55 

15  17 

18  20 

A  part  of  this  difference,  a  small  part  it  may  be  conceded,  comes  from  a  larger 
proportion  of  negro  labor. 

Illinois  has  a  large  proportion  of  its  non-agricultural  population  in  the  north¬ 
ern  counties.  Dividing  the  State  by  east  and  west  lines  into  three  belts,  the 
same  result  is  seen,  with  quite  as  much  contrast  as  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky : 


Northern  district .  $27  52 

Central  district .  24  05 

Southern  district .  19  87 


Comparing  Illinois,  as  a  whole,  with  Missouri,  separated  only  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  with  somewhat  less  diversification  in  industry  and  smaller  interests  in 
manufactures,  yet  with  vastly  more  than  Kentucky,  the  mtes  are  as  follows : 


States. 

1879. 

1882. 

Illinois . 

$20  61 
17  59 
15  17 

$2,3  91 
22  39 
18  20 

Missouri . 

Kentucky . 

In  every  State  the  rate  of  wages  is  afifected  favorably  by  the  presence  of  man¬ 
ufactures,  whatever  other  causes  of  difference  may  prevail. 

He  concludes  as  follows: 


Assertions  have  been  plenty  that  labor  on  the  farms  is  not  affected  unfavor¬ 
ably  by  manufacturing  depression,  but  here  are  fiicts,  in  i>erfeot  accord  with  all 
similar  records  from  time  immemorial,  which  disprove  that  fallacy  and  show 
that  the  farm  laborer  is  indissolubly  bound  up  wuth  the  general  prosperity  of  all 
the  industries,  and  must  share  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  workers  in  every  legiti¬ 
mate  line  of  human  effort. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  speech  made  recently  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler]  on  the  educational  bill,  and  I 
wish  to  refer  to  it  for  a  moment.  It  rejoices  me  to  know  that  manufact¬ 
uring  dejiendent  on  patented  inventions  is  no  longer  to  be  confined  to 
any  one  section  of  the  country,  but  that  it  is  extending  to  every  State 
and  every  Territory.  There  is  no  jealousy  on  this  subject  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  We  plume  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  we  take  out 
more  patents  in  proportion  to  our  population  than  any  other  State, 
showing  a  pre-eminence  in  inventive  skill  which  has  been  maintained 
continuously  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1790.  But  we  know  that 
a  patent  taken  out  in  Oregon,  in  Texas,  or  in  South  Carolina  adds  to 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  whole  country  and  to  its  aggregate  wealth, 
and  so  we  have  no  jealousy.  We  know  that  our  prosperity  is  to  be  co- 
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incident  with  the  general  prosperity.  If  we  can  not  hold  our  own  in 
the  manufacturing  which  we  have  heretofore  carried  on  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  we  will  invent  new  articles  which  will  be  wanted  by  the 
X)eopleof  the  United  States;  we  will  anticipate  their  wants;  we  will  by 
our  inventions  create  a  demand  for  the  articles  which  we  can  manufact¬ 
ure  with  profit;  and  so  1  rejoice  when  South  Carolina  appears  to  be 
flourishing  in  the  matter  of  manufactures  dependent  upon  invention. 
The  Senator  said: 


Ix)ok  at  the  matter  of  cotton  manufactures,  which,  by  the  way,  are  exempted 
by  the  State  fron\  taxation  for  ten  years  from  their  establishment. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  same  liberal  policy  which  has  prevailed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time  in  our  national 
capacity  is  beginning  to  find  its  place  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  increase  in  product  in  the  three  years  is  170  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in 
actual  capacity  is  considerably  more.  This  is  astonishing,  but  it  is  the  fact. 
There  is  no  reivson  why  the  product  of  the  South  Carolina  mills  in  1890  should 
not  be  827,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 

The  number  of  spindles  and  looms  in  1880  and  1884  is  given  below  ; 


Spindles.  Looms. 

1880  .  82,3;i4  1,676 

18tH . 1 .  195,112  3,652 


And  so  the  Senator  goes  on  to  give  the  increase  in  manufactures  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolinti — the  manufactured  products  being  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


I860 .  $8,615,195 

1870  .  9, 858, 981 

1880 .  16,738,008 

1884 . : .  32,324,404 


I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  increase  in  manufacturing,  ivhich  means 
increase  in  the  applications  of  the  patented  inventions  of  the  country, 
is  not  confined  to  South  Carolina,  but  is  extending  through  all  the  other 
Southern  and  Western  States,  as  I  might  abundantly  show  if  I  had 
time. 

Need  I  say  more?  Are  not  the  figures  which  I  have  given  conclu¬ 
sive  ?  There  are  other  statistics  which  I  have  showing  the  related  value 
of  patents  to  manufactures,  which  I  will  ask  the  liberty  to  have  in¬ 
corporated  as  part  of  my  speech. 

Since  1840  nearly  300,000  patents  have  been  granted,  and  to  illustrate 
the  progress  of  invention  in  difierent  portions  of  the  country  attention 
is  invited  to  the  foUowiug  table,  which  shows  the  relation  between  the 
patents  granted  and  the  population  during  the  years  1840,  1860,  and 
1880: 


States. 

1840. 
One  to 
every — 

1860. 
One  to 
every — 

1880. 
One  to 
every — 

KrLKt«^rn . 

15, 133 
20,834 
149, 349 
98, 821 

3,269 

1,642 

Middle . 

4,049 
18, 363 
12,357 

2,066 

Southern . 

16, 491 

Western . 

5,002 

A  close  •examination  of  this  table  will  disclose  that  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  1880  over  1840  in  the  Western  States  is  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other  section. 

In  connection  with  the  last  table  the  following  is  introduced,  showing 
the  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  States  by  groups: 


Table  showiny  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  States  by  groups. 


Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts. 
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I  have  the  n amber  of  patents  issued  during  the  last  fourteen  years 
for  each  State  in  the  Union,  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  in  each  State,  the  capital  invested,  and  the  value  of  manufact¬ 
ured  products  in  each  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  capital  invested 
and  the 'manu tact ured  products  beiir  a  close  relation  and  proportion  to 
the  number  of  patents  issued  in  those  States. 


Table  ahomng  number  of  patents  issued,  manufacturing  establishments,  capital 
invested,  and  mine  of  products  in  each  State  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 


States. 

• 

i - 

t 

Patents  issued  last  j 
fourteen  years.  i 

i 

Number  of  man¬ 

ufacturing  estab- 
li.shments. 

Capital  in¬ 
vested. 

! 

Value  of  products. 

Alabama  . . . 

644 

2,070 

$9, 668,008 

$13,565,504 

Arkansas . 

409 

1,202 

2,95.3,130 

6,756, 159 

California . 

4, 9m 

5,885 

61,24.3, 784 

116,218,973 

Colorado . 

530 

599 

4,311,714 

14,260, 159 

Connecticut . 

9, 471 

4, 488 

120, 480, 275 

185,697,211 

Delaware . 

520 

746 

15, 6.55, 822 

20,514,438 

Florida . 

177 

426 

3,210,680 

5, 546, 448 

Georgia  . 

1,112 

3, 9.53 

20, 672,  410 

36, 440, 948 

Illinois . 

15, 125 

14,549 

140, 652, 066 

414,864,673 

Indiana  . 

5,  885 

11,198 

65,742,%2 

148, 006,413 

Iowa  . 

4, 666 

6, 921 

33, 987, 886 

71,04.5, 929 

Kansas . 

1,271 

2,803 

11,192, 315 

30, 843, 777 

Kentucky . 

2, 173 

5, 328 

45, 81.3, 039 

75,483,377 

Louisiana . 

1,184 

1, 553 

11,462,468 

24, 205, 183 

Maine . 

2,090 

4,481 
6. 787 

49,988,171 

79, 829, 793 

Maryland  . 

3,2.50 

58, 742, 384 

106, 780,  .563 

Massachusetts . 

21,347 

14,352 

303, 806, 185 

631,135,284 

Michigan . 

6, 203 

8,873 

92, 930, 459 

1.50,71.5,025 

Rlinnesota . 

1,864 

3, 493 

31,004, 811 

76, 065, 198 

Mississippi . 

673 

1,479 

4,727,6(X) 

7,518,302 

Missouri . 

4,908 

8,592 

72,  .507, 844 

165, 386, 205 

Nebraska . 

505 

1,403 

4,881,  150 

12, 627,336 

Nevada . 

288 

184 

1, 323, 300 

2, 179, 626 

New  Hampshire . 

1,.5-41 

3, 181 

51,112, 263 

73, 978, 028 

New  Jersey  . 

9, 046 

7,128 

106, 226,  .593 

254,380,236 

New  York . 

44, 089 

42, 739 

514,  246,  ,575 

1,080, 6%,  .596 

North  Carolina . 

752 

3,802 

13, 045, 639 

20,  fl5, 037 

Ohio . 

15, 065 

20, 699 

188, 9.3t),  614 

348, 298, 390 

Oregon . 

435 

1,080 

86,312, 056 

$10, 931, 232 

Pennsylvania . 

22, 828 

31,2.32 

474,510,993 

744,818, 445 

Rhode  Island  . 

2, 056 

2,  205 

75, 575, 943 

104, 1(»,621 

South  Carolina . 

508 

2,078 

11, 20.5,  ,894 

16,738,008 

37,074,886 

Tennessee . . . 

1,442 

4,  .326 

20,092,845 

Texas  . 

1,7.30 

2,9% 

9. 24.5,561 

20,719,928 

Vermont . . 

1,342 

2, 874 

23, 265, 224 

31, 354,  .366 

Virginia . 

1,483 

703 

5, 710 

26, 968, 990 

51,780, 792 

West  Virginia . 

2,375 

13, 883,390 

22,867,126 

Wisconsin . 

3, 490 

7, 674 

73,821,802 

128, 255, 480 

Grand  total . 

195.788 

I  have  also  a  table,  prepared  by  the  Patent  Office,  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  patents  is  uied  in  the  years  1840, 1850,  1860,  1870, 1880,  and  1883 
in  each  State,  and  showing  the  number  so  issued  in  proportion  to  the 
population  in  each  State,  showing  the  growth  of  the  patent  system  along 
the  lines  where  the  manufiicturing  growth  of  the  country  has  taken 
place,  and  some  other  tables  further  illustrating  the  close  relation  of 
inventive  skill  to  manufacturing,  which  I  submit  to  the  Senate. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  patents  issued  in  each  decade  from  1840  to  1880,  inclusive,  and  in  the  year  1883  in  each  State,  and 

shewing  the  relation  between  the  number'  of  patents  granted  and  population. 
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Is  it  not  apparent  that  every  department  of  business,  every  pursuit 
of  organized  life,  has  been  fed,  nourished,  and  enabled  to  keep  step  in 
this  wonderful  march  of  progress  by  the  patented  inventions  of  the  age? 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  three  classes  of  men  have  made  this  possible — 
first,  the  inventors;  second,  the  manufacturers;  third,  the  skilled  labor¬ 
ers;  and  by  skilled  laborers  I  mean  not  only  the  operatives,  the  mechan¬ 
ics  who  make  the  labor-saving  machines,  but  the  men  who  are  educated 
to  comprehend  the  operation  of  machines  and  processes. 

I  know  that  it  is  often  acknowledged  that  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  country  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  the  result  of  invention.  I  give 
inventors  all  the  credit  that  belongs  to  them,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  that  the  artisans  of  the  country  have 
taken  part  in  this  wonderful  development  of  its  resources,  its  industries, 
its  wealth,  and  its  population  equally  with  the  inventors.  It  is  the 
manufacturer  who  has  furnished  the  Ciipital,  the  enterprise  to  reduce 
these  inventions  to  practical  application;  it  is  the  cunning  workmen  in 
the  factories  that  have  applied  these  inventions.  The  invention  of  the 
telegraph  was  a  vast  conception,  but  it  hiis  required  the  manufacturer 
and  the  artisan  to  make  that  profitable  to  the  country.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  shop  hands  and  shops  of  this  country  there  are  Senators  on  this 
floor  who  could  not  go  home  at  the  close  of  this  session  and  return  here 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  Senators  who  have  no  very 
great  love  for  this  patent  system  are  here  only  as  the  result  of  it. 

I  may  be  told  perhaps  that  in  my  classifiaition  I  have  omitted  the 
agriculturists  as  one  of  the  classes  of  men  who  have  contributed  largely 
to  this  progress.  By  no  means.  The  agriculturist  has  become  a  skilled 
laborer  in  this  country.  He  purchases  a  machine.  He  no  longer  toils 
with  the  rude  implements  of  the  past.  I  iissert,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  without  patents  the  agriculture  of  the  present  day  would 
be  impossible  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the 
country  would  be  inaccessible.  In  1878  we  were  fighting  Indians  and 
hunting  buffalo  in  Dakota;  to-day  Dakota  stands  knocking  at  our  doors 
for  admission  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  with  an  alleged  popu¬ 
lation  of  300,000,  and  in  the  bill  for  its  admission  which  is  reported  it 
is  provided  that  the  lands  reserved  now  foj  school  purposes,  which  six 
years  ago  were  waste  hunting-grounds,  shall  not  be  sold  at  less  than 
seven  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre. 

I  do  not  believe  the  entire  population  capable  of  labor  in  this  country 
could  raise  the  cereal  productions  and  get  the  surplus  to  a  market 
without  the  use  of  the  patents  issued  to  our  inventors.  And  right 
here,  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  patents  to  agriculture,  I  desire 
to  have  read  a  very  interesting  statement  in  an  article  originally  printed 
in  the  Princeton  Review  by  Professor  F.  A.  Walker,  late  Superintendent 
of  the  Census.  It  is  published  in  the  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  volume  3 
of  the  Census  Report,  commencing  on  the  bottom  of  page  29.  Let  the 
vSecretary  read  what  I  have  marked. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Fifth.  To  ask  what  has  been  done  mechanically  to  promote  our  agriculture  is 
to  challenge  a  recital  of  the  better  half  of  the  history  of  American  invention. 
Remarkable  as  have  been  the  mechanical  achievements  of  our  people  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  manufacturing  industry,  they  have  been  exceeded  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  inasmuch  as  in  this  branch  of 
invention  a  problem  has  been  solved  that  does  not  present  itself  for  solution, 
or  only  in  a  much  easier  shape,  in  those  branches  which  relate  to  manufactures  ; 
the  problem,  namely,  of  combining  strength  and  capability  of  endurance  with 
great  lightness  of  parts. 

In  no  other  important  class  of  commercial  products,  excej)!  the  American 


street  carriage  or  tteld  wagon,  are  these  desired  qualities  so  wonderfully  joined 
as  in  the  American  agricultural  machines,  while  the  special  diHiculty  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  repairs  on  the  farm,  far  from  shops  where  the  services  of 
skilled  mechanics  could  be  obtained,  has  been  met  by  the  extension  to  this 
branch  of  manufacture  of  the  principle  of  interchangeable  parts,  a  principle 
purely  American  in  its  origin.  Through  the  adoption  of  this  principle  by  the 
makers  of  agricultural  machines,  a  farmer  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon 
is  enabled  to  write  to  the  manufacturer  of  his  mower  or  reaper  or  thrasher, 
naming  the  part  that  has  been  lost  or  become  broken  or  otherwise  useless,  and 
to  receive  by  return  mail,  third  class,  for  which  the  (.rovernment  rate  will  be 
only  two  or  three  shillings,  the  lacking  part,  which,  with  a  wrench  and  ascrew- 
driver,  he  can  fit  into  its  proper  place  in  fifteen  minutes. 

All  the  agricultural  machines  of  to-day  are  not  originally  of  American  inven¬ 
tion,  although  most  of  them  are,  in  every  patentable  feature ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  at  pi'esent  in  extensive  use  one  which  does  not  owe  it  to  American 
ingenuity  that  it  can  be  popularly  used.  Without  the  improvements  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  here,  the  best  of  foreign  inventions  in  this  department  of  machinery 
would  have  remained  toys  for  exhibition  at  agricialtural  fairs  or  machines  only 
to  be  employed  on  large  estates  under  favorable  conditions. 

But  more  eve)i  than  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  and  manufacturers  has  been 
required  to  give  to  agricultural  machinery  the  wiile  introduction  and  the  mar¬ 
velously  successful  ajjplications  it  has  had  in  the  cultivation  of  our  staplecroi)S 
East  and  West.  “Experienced  mechanicians,”  says  Professor  Ilearn,  “  assert 
that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  machinery  in  agriculture,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  much  sound  practical,  labor-saving  invention  and  machinery  unused 
as  there  is  used,  and  that  it  is  unused  solely  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and 
incompetency  of  the  work  people.”  This  remark,  which  is  perfectly  true  of 
England,  and  the  force  of  which  would  have  to  be  multiplied  fourfold  in  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  i)easantry  of  France  or  Austria,  utterly  fails  of  significance  if 
applied  to  the  United  States.  It  is  because  mechanical  insight  and  aptitude,  in 
the  degree  re.specting  which  the  term  “  mechanical  genius”  may  properly  be 
used,  are  found  throughout  the  mass  of  the  American  people  that  the.se  products 
of  invention  and  skill  have  been  made  of  service  on  petty  farms  all  over  our 
land,  and  in  the  most  remote  districts.  Lack  of  mechanical  insight  and  apti¬ 
tude,  in  the  full  degree  requisite  for  the  economical  use  and  care  of  delicate  and 
complicated  machinery,  is  almost  unknown  among  our  native  northern  peo¬ 
ple.  Not  one  in  ten  but  has  the  mechanical  sense  and  skill  necessary  for  the 
purpose. 

But  it  has  not  been  through  the  invention  and  wide  application  of  agricultural 
machinery  alone  that  the  peculiar  and  extra<n-dinary  mechanical  genius  of  our 
people  hasincreased  our  national  capacity  for  agricultural  v>roduction.  In  what 
we  may  call  the  daily  commonplace  use  of  this  faculty,  throughout  what  may 
be  termed  the  pioneer  period,  and  in  a  diminishing  degree  through  each  suc¬ 
cessive  .stage  of  settlement  and  industrial  development,  the  American  farmer 
has  deriv’ed  from  this  source  an  advantage  beyond  estimation  in  dealing  with 
the  perpetually  varying  exigencies  of  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

JNIr.  PLATT.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  how  we  should  reach  our  agri¬ 
cultural  regions,  the  great  wlieat-lieklsof  the  West,  without  railroads; 
and  I  may  say  here  that  a  railroad,  from  tlie  steel  rail  to  the  top  of  the 
smoke-stack,  from  its  locomotive  head-light  to  the  signal-lantern  on  the 
platform  of  the  last  car,  is  but  one  aggregation  of  patents.  Think  of 
the  crops  raised  without  improved  plows,  without  seeders,  without  cul¬ 
tivators,  without  mowers,  without  harvesters,  without  threshing-ma¬ 
chines!  Think  of  the  crops  hauled  to  market  by  horses!  Think,  if  it 
be  possible,  of  the  wheat  converted  into  dour  without  patented  milling 
processes!  And  say  what  projiortion  of  profitable  agriculture  in  this 
country  is  not  due  directly  to  patents  and  to  the  patent  system  of  the 
country.  The  truth  is,  and  there  is  no  avoiding  it,  that  you  can  not 
disconnect  in  this  country  invention,  manufactures,  and  agriculture. 
The  triumph  and  the  success  of  the  one  is  the  triumph  and  the  success  of 
all.  They  are  interdependent  coeciual  factors  as  it  were  in  producing 
our  prosperity  and  our  happiness;  and  so  with  regard  to  the  other  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country  patents  are  directly  connected  with  them  all 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  their  succe.ssful  pursuit.  I  will  not  stop 
to  enlarge.  I  take  coal  mining,  and  ask  you  to  imagine  and  tell  me 
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whether  it  can  be  carried  on  except  by  the  use  of  patented  inventions. 
Then  gold  and  silver  mining,  furnishing  one-half  of  the  precious  metals 
produced  in  the  whole  world,  iron-producing,  and  if  there  be  any  other 
productive  enterprise  or  occupation  take  away  from  it  the  factor  of  in¬ 
vention  and  tell  me  how  much  the  diminished  production  will  be. 

Here  I  want  to  say  one  word  with  relation  to  the  elfect  of  patents 
and  patented  inventions  upon  the  exporting  capacity  of  the  country. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  world’s  trade  you  must  land  your  wheat, 
your  corn,  your  cotton,  and , your  other  agricultural  productions  in 
Liverpool  for  as  little  money  as  the  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world  can  be  landed  there;  yo\i  must  compete  with 
all  systems  of  labor  and  production ;  and  how  is  it  that  you  are  enabled 
to  lay  down  your  corn,  your  wheat,  your  dour,  your  provisions,  in  Liver¬ 
pool  as  cheap  as  the  wheat,  the  corn,  the  Hour,  the  provisions  of  other 
countries  can  be  sold  there?  It  is  simply  because  by  the  use  of  pat¬ 
ented  inventions  you  are  able  to  produce  them  at  a  cost  far  less  than 
they  would  have  been  produced  under  the  old  system,  and  that,  too, 
while  paying  the  laborer  engaged  in  jjroducing  them  much  higher  wages 
than  are  paid  in  any  other  land.  That  nation  which  gets  most  of  the 
world’s  trade  is  to  be  the  first  power  of  the  globe.  Both  patriotism 
and  the  interests  of  humanity  impel  us  to  say  that  the  United  States 
must  have  it.  How  is  it  to  obtain  it?  It  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  inventive  genius  of  our  citizens  by  protecting  the  patent 
system  of  the  country  and  all  that  is  involved  and  comprehended  in 
that  system;  and  as  we  stimulate  the  inventive  faculty  and  protect  the 
patent  system,  we  shall  steadily  reduce  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  until  we  are  able  to  compete  with  the  world,  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  system  of  labor. 

One  striking  fact  can  not  be  gainsaid  or  overlooked — each  ten  years 
of  our  last  half-century  has  shown  a  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
all  products  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  compensation  of  labor,  and 
such  diminished  cost  of  production  and  increased  compensation  of  labor 
has  been  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  day  when  we  shall  have  more  of  the  world’s  trade  than  any  other 
country  is  not  so  far  distant  as  some  may  imagine.  I  want  to-  read  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  in  chapter  8, 
“Kin  beyond  sea:” 

I  do  not  speak  of  political  controversies  between  them  and  us,  which  are  hap¬ 
pily,  as  I  trust,  at  an  end.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  vast  contribution,  which,  from 
year  to  year,  through  the  operations  of  a  colossal  trade,  each  makes  to  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  other — 

Speaking  of  England  and  of  the  United  States — 

nor  of  the  friendly  controversy,  which  in  its  own  place  it  might  be  well  to 
raise,  between  the  leanings  of  America  to  protectionism,  and  the  more  daring 
reliance  of  the  old  country  upon  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  all  the 
world ;  nor  of  the  menace  which,  in  the  prospective  development  of  her  re¬ 
sources,  America  offers  to  the  commercial  pre-eminence  of  England.  On  this 
subject  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  she  alone  Avho,  at  the  coming  time,  can,  and 
probably  will,  wrest  from  us  that  commercial  primacy.  We  have  no  title;  I 
have  no  inclination  to  murmur  at  the  prospect.  If  she  acquires  it  she  will  make 
the  acquisition  by  the  right  of  the  strongest;  but  in  this  instance  the  strongest 
means  the  best.  She  will  probably  become  what  we  are  now,  the  head  servant 
in  the  great  household  of  the  world,  the  employer  of  all  employed,  because  her 
service  will  be  the  most  and  ablest;  we  have  no  more  title  against  her  than 
Venice,  or  Genoa,  or  Holland  has  had  against  ns.  One  great  duty  is  entailed 
upon  us,  which  we  unfortunately  neglect,  the  duty  of  preparing  by  a  resolute 
and  sturdy  effort  to  reduce  our  public  burdens  in  preparation  for  a  day  when 
we  shall  pi*obably  have  less  capacity  than  we  have  now  to  bear  them. 


Again  in  the  same  article; 

The  development  which  the  Itepuhlic  has  elTected  has  been  unexampled  in  its 
rapidity  and  lorce.  hile  other  countries  have  doubled,  or  at  most  trebled,  their 
population,  she  has  risen  durinf;'  one  sing’le  century  of  freedom,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  from  two  millions  to  forty-tive.  As  to  riches,  it  is  reasonable  to  establish 
from  the  decennial  stages  of  the  progress  thus  far  achieved  a  series  for  the  future  ; 
and,  reckoning  upon  this  basis,  J  suppose  that  the  very  next  census,  in  the  year 
1880,  will  exhibit  her  to  the  world  as  certainly  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  nations. 
The  huge  figure  of  a  thousami  millions  sterling,  which  may  be  taken  roundly  as 
the  annual  income  ot  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  reached  at  a  surprising  rate ; 
a  rate  which  may  perhaps  be  bes^expressed  by  saying  that  if  we  could  have  started 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  from  zerc5,at  the  rate  of  our  recent  annual  increment  we 
should  now  have  reached  our  present  position.  But  while  we  have  been  ad¬ 
vancing  with  this  portentous  rapidity  America  is  passing  us  by  as  if  in  a  canter. 
*  *  *  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  between  the  America  and  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  future  that  the  daughter  at  some  no  very  distant  time  will,  whether 
fairer  or  less  fair,  l>e  unquestionably  stronger  than  the  mother. 

And  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  read  a  single  sentence  from  Mulhall’s 
Progress  of  the  World; 

The  increase  of  wealth — 

Speaking  of  the  United  States — 

since  1S50  would  sufiice  to  buy  up  the  whole  Grerman  Plmpire,  with  its  farms, 
cities,  banks,  shipping,  manufactures,  &c.  The  annual  accumulation  has  been 
£165,000,000,  and  therefore  each  decade  adds  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  than  the  capital  value  of  Italy  or  Spain.  Riches  are  more  evenly  divide<l 
than  in  Europe ;  few  are  very  rich,  fewer  still  indigent. 

But  this  supremacy,  this  primacy  of  the  world,  is  only  to  be  reached 
through  the  field  of  invention.  To  those  who  lielieve  that  the  center 
of  the  world’s  trade  is  to  be  moved  from  England  to  America  in  the 
near  future,  that  its  exchanges  are  to  be  moved  from  Threadneedle  street 
to  Wall  street,  I  commend  the  careful,  watchful  guardianship  of  the 
patent  system  of' the  United  States. 

Now,  I  desire  to  speak  a  little  about  our  productive  capacity  as  en¬ 
hanced  by  patents.  We  are  a  nation  of  50,000,000  people,  but  we  have 
the  productive  capacity  of  many  more  millions,  how  many  more  no  man 
can  estimate.  Coal  and  water  are  now  performing  the  work  of  human 
hands.  What  agents  will  perform  them  in  the  near  future  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell.  The  steam-power  used  in  the  manufactories  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  equal  to  2,183,488  horse-power;  the 
water-power  was  equal  to  1,225,379  horse-power;  making  in  all  the 
horse-power  of  the  United  States  3,408,867.  Counting  one  horse-power 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  six  men,  we  have  the  power  used  in  the  driving 
of  our  factories  alone  in  this  country  the  equivalent  of  the  power  of 
20,453,202  men.  The  steam-power  used  in  driving  our  factories,  not 
including  the  water-power,  is  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  13, 100, 928  men; 
and  of  our  50, 000, 000  people  only  35  per  cent,  are  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  labor;  in  round  numbers  17,500,000  laborers,  persons  capable  of  pur¬ 
suing  gainful  avocations,  in  the  country;  and  yet  it  would  nearly  take 
these  17,500,000  men  to  furnish  the  force  that  is  exercised  by  steam  in 
driving  the  engines  of  our  factories,  the  wheels,  the  spindles,  and  the 
machinery  of  this  country;  and  we  do  not  begin  to  touch  even  then  upon 
the  saving  of  power  by  the  use  of  the  machines  which  are  manufactured 
in  these  lactories. 

Take  the  capacity  of  locomotive  engines  iis  compared  with  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  horses.  I  will  read  a  single  sentence  from  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Coffin,  a  distinguished  journalLst  of  Boston,  before  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  third  ses- 
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sion,  relative  to  the  causes  of  the  general  depression  ol‘  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States.  He  says; 

I  come  now  to  railway  transportation.  The  Massachusetts  railway  reports 
for  1876  .show  1,030  locomotives  at  work.  One  of  our  at)le.st  enjfineers,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Appleton,  has  .set  himself  to  see  what  those  locomotives  would  do  when 
compared  with  the  u.se  of  horses  on  comtnon  roads,  and  he  estimates  (after 
throwing  out  the  locomotives  that  are  used  on  tracks  that  are  being  repaired 
and  in  machine  shops)  682  locomotives  in  use,  and  that  the  work  performed  by 
them  would  be  equal  to  1,519,496  horses  on  common  roads.  Taking  his  formula 
and  applying  it  to  the  locomotives  of  the  United  States,  as  given  in  Poor’s  Man¬ 
ual,  we  find  that  the  locomotives  in  the  entire  country  are  doing  the  work  of 
29,676,960  horses  on  common  roads.  .* 

But  you  only  enter  the  vestibule  of  increased  capacity  by  these  fig¬ 
ures.  Kemember  that  eight-tenths  of  the  manufacturing  of  the  country 
is  dependant  on  patented  processes.  Take  the  statement  cited  the  other 
day  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Call],  in  which  he  quotes  from 
Mulhall’s  Progress  of  the  World,  a  book  from  which  I  have  already 
(juoted,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  sewing-machine  : 

In  effect,  the  adoption  of  machinery  and  steam  has  given  mankind  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  power  beyond  calculation.  The  United  States,  for  example,  make  a 
million  sewing-machines  yearly,  which  can  do  as  much  w’ork  as  formerly  re¬ 
quired  12,000,000  women  working  by  hand.  A  single  shoe  factory  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  turns  out  as  many  pairs  of  boots  as  30,000  bookmakers  in  Paris. 

Mulhall  here  gives  the  total  horse-power  in  comparison  with  steam 
as  13,071,000,  the  horse-power  of  the  world  dependent  upon  the'useof 
steam,  equivalent  to  about  78,000,000  men. 

Take  the  loom  and  see  what  it  has  done  in  adding  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country.  I  read  again  from  Coffin’s  testimony  before 
the  Congressional  committee.  He  says: 

In  those  days  the  industries  were  carried  on  in  the  household.  There  was  no 
industry  for  females  except  that  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom.  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  ascertain  just  what  a  spinner  could  do  in  a  day,  and  I  sent  up  to  New 
Hampshire  to  a  sister  of  mine  who  used  to  be  an  expert  spinner,  knowing  that 
she  had  a  spinning-wheel  and  some  rolls,  and  I  had  the  exact  measurement  of 
the  distance  which  she  w’alked  in  spinning  with  a  large  wheel.  A  day’s  work 
of  ten  liours  would  enable  her  to  spin  3.8  miles  of  thread,  and  she  would  walk 
nearly  five  miles  in  doing  it.  Now,  in  one  of  our  manufactories  you  will  .see  a 
girl  of  15  minding  a  machine  that  sv)ins  2,100  miles  of  thread  in  a  day — a  thread 
that  would  reach  from  Washington  to  California.  In  those  days  the  woman 
who  commenced  with  the  spinning-wheel  and  loom  to  get  her  fitting-out  when 
about  to  get  married  w'ould  have  to  .spend  many  weary  days  in  making  her 
sheets.  To-day  she  obtains  them  at  75  cents  apiece.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
industry  that  females  could  turn  their  hands  to  except  the  spinning-wheel  aud 
the  loom.  They  w'ere  utterly  cut  off  from  doing  anything  else  except  working 
in  the  field  with  the  men. 

'  Take  the  figures  which  I  have  given  of  the  wool  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  country.  In  1880  the  wool  grown  was  290,000,000 
pounds;  that  imported  was  70,575,478  pounds.  We  exported  4,074,- 
517  pounds,  which  left  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  States 
356,500,961  pounds  of  wool.  Now,  imagine  for  a  moment  what  kind 
of  a  figure  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  tlie  land  would  make  in  card¬ 
ing  it  with  the  old  hand-cards,  or  sinnning  it  with  the  old  spinning- 
wheel,  or  weaving  it  with  the  old  hand-loom.  Take  the  single  matter 
of  cleaning  cotton.  I  read  again  from  Coffin’s  testimony; 

Take  another  illustration.  Under  the  old  process  of  cleaning  cotton,  before 
the  invention  of  the  Whitney  gin,  a  man  could  clean  four  pounds  a  day.  The 
gins  now  in  use  clean  4,000  pounds  a  day.  The  cotton  crop  of  this  country  last 
year — 

This  was  in  1879;  it  is  much  larger  now — 

was  estimated  at  4.700,000  bales.  It  probably  exceeded  that.  That  would  be 
2,021,000,000  pounds.  Under  the  old  way  it  would  have  required  505,000,000  days’ 
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work  at  $1  per  day  (that  is,  $505,000,000)  to  clean  cotton,  a  work  which  is  done  at 
present  by  1,614  men  working  313  days  in  the  year  and  costing  not  over  $500,000. 

Take  the  matter  of  manufacturing  cotton,  all  of  which  is  dependent 
upon  patented  inventions.  The  cotton-mills  of  the  world  make  six 
million  miles  of  cotton  cloth  every  year,  which  would  furnish  a  band 
to  the  moon  seventy-five  feet  wide. 

We  need  not  go  further  with  figures  to  show  how  inventions  increase 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  country.  The  whole  laboring  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  could  not  care  for  its  cotton  and  its  wool.  I  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Coffin: 

If  you  visit  Garsed’s  manufactory  in  Philadelphia,  you  will  find  his  engine 
doing  with  seven  tons  of  coal  the  work  of  seventy  thousand  men.  If  we  reckon, 
seven  tons  of  coal  as  costing  $21,  and  the  labor  of  seventy  thousand  men  at  $1  a 
day,  then  it  is  $21  as  against  $70,000  of  expenditure  saved  ki  muscular  effort. 
Does  it  throw  men  out  of  employment?  Does  it  not  liberate  them  from  muscu¬ 
lar  toil?  Does  it  not  leave  them  to  do  something  better  and  higher?  Instead 
of  employing  their  muscles  they  employ  their  brains. 

Whenever  a  machine  is  invented  which  does  the  work  of  ten  men 
with  one  attendant,  nine  men  are  released  from  that  occupation  in  which 
they  have  theretofore  engaged  to  engage  in  other  productive  operation. 
The  men  so  released  do  not  remain  idle  nor  do  they  descend  in  the  grade 
of  labor. 

I  know  the  argument  is  often  used  that  inventions  are  opposed  to  the 
labor  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  not  true.  There  is  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  labor  whenever  a  new  labor-saving  machine  is  invented,  but  there 
is  no  destruction  of  labor.  There  is  no  degradation  of  labor  in  inven¬ 
tion.  The  man  released  from  a  particular  kind  of  labor  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  labor-saving  machine  eloes  not  go  down  in  the  grade  and 
scale  of  labor,  but  he  ascends.  He  engages  in  some  higher  employment, 
in  some  more  productive  avocation,  for  patents  elevate  the  laborer.  New 
inventions  open  new  fields  of  labor.  Take  printing,  take  photography, 
take  telegraphy,  take  gas-making,  take  steam  transportation — take  all 
these  fields  of  labor  which  have  been  positively  created  out  of  nothing 
by  invention,  and  you  will  find  that  the  man  released  from  labor  in  some 
old  occupation  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  which  performs  his 
work  enters  some  of  these  or  other  new  avocations  with  increased  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  labor. 

Again,  the  laborer  who  lives  and  breathes  the  air  of  invention  pro¬ 
duces  more,  man  for  man,  than  he  who  does  not  live  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  for  jjatents  are  educators.  Education,  as  was  well  remarked  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler]  in  a  recent  speech,  is 
something  more  than  book-learning.  It  is  knowledge  in  its  widest 
sense.  It  is  information ;  and  for  one  I  believe  that  the  man  who  learns 
to  operate  a  complicated  machine  acquires  education  of  as  much  real 
value  to  himself  and  the  race  as  the  man  who  learns  to  conjugate  Greek 
verbs.  The  man  is  a  wiser  man,  a  nobler  man,  who  can  make  or  oper¬ 
ate  a  complicated  machine  than  the  man  who  can  not.  ’  There  is  an 
education  of  the  college.  There  is  also  an  education  of  the  factory  and 
the  field.  We  may  not  de.spise  or  neglect  either.  The  man  who  is 
learned  in  the  classics  may  not  call  him  ignorant  who  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  languages  yet  understands  the  practical  application  of  me¬ 
chanical  principles  or  the  improved  processes  of  agricultural  production. 

What  I  have  said  is  as  true  of  the  agricultural  as  of  the  mechanical. 
The  farm-hand  who  has  become  familiar  with  all  the  patented  inven¬ 
tions  relating  to  agriculture,  with  the  machines  which  are  to-day  used 
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i n  agricultural  pursuits,  cau  produce  more,  man  for  man,  than  the  man  1  i v- 
ing  in  Canada  who  has  no  conception  of  such  a  machine  or  the  power  to 
comprehend  it  or  the  ability  to  use  it.  We  may  go  further.  Compare 
the  intelligent  farm-hand  of  the  Western  prairies  w  ith  the  peon  of  Mex¬ 
ico  or  the  serf  of  Russia,  and  tell  me  which  has  the  most  productive  ca¬ 
pacity. 

I  desire  once  more  to  cite  from  Mr.  Mulhall  on  this  point  some  very 
interesting  statistiCvS,  and  I  read  from  him  rather  than  from  American 
authors,  because  I  desire  to  take  the^w  ord  of  an  Englishman  upon  these 
subjects.  He  has  on  page  55  a  table  showing  the  number  of  operatives 
in  factories,  together  with  the  product  of  those  factories  and  the  product 
per  operative  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  Low  Countries,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  colonies.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
factory  operative  in  the  United  States  produces,  according  to  these  sta¬ 
tistics,  £312  value  pei;  annum,  which  is  about  $1,560  per  annum.  The 
operative  in  Great  Britain  produces  £224  value  per  annum,  showing 
that  the  operatives  in  the  manufactories  of  the  United  States  produce 
about  40  per  cent,  more  in  value  than  the  operatives  in  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  Great  Britain.  In  France  the  excess  of  production  in  favor  of 
the  American  operative  is  still  larger.  In  Germany  the  value  produced 
per  operative  is  only  £103  per  annum,  as  against  £312  for  the  operative 
in  the  United  States;  and,  averaging  all  Europe,  the  operative  in  the 
United  States  produces  j  ust  double  in  value  to  the  operative  in  Europe. 
The  full  figures  are: 


United  Kingdom .  £224 

France . 220 

Germany .  103 

Russia . 106 

Austria .  120 

Low  Countries .  100 

Spain  and  Portugal .  119 

Italy . £108 

Scandinavia .  90 


All  Europe .  156 

United  States .  312 


Why  this  ditference,  except  because  the  operative  of  the  United  States 
has  been  educated  by  the  patent  system  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
patented  inventions  of  the  country? 

I  have  already  given  the  statistics  of  our  patents  since  1836.  The 
total  number  to  the  issue  which  will  be  made  on  the  8th  of  April  is  296,715. 
I  desire  to  put  in  here  a  table  showing  the  patents  issued  in  foreign 
countries: 


English  patents,  total  to  December  31,  1883 .  140,047 

English  patents  for  year  1883 .  .  6, 000 

German  patents,  total  to  December  31, 1883.... . . .  26,084 

German  patents  for  year  1883 .  4, 848 

French  patents,  total  to  April  30, 1883 .  172, 451 

French  patents  for  year  1882  (1883  not  received) .  6,269 

Italian  patents,  total  to  December  31,  1882,  about .  13, 560 

Italian  patents,  yearly . . .  1,250 

Belgian  patents,  total  to  December  31,  1882 . ■. .  60,043 

Belgian  patents  for  year  1882 .  3, 400 

Hungarian  patents,  total  to  December  31, 1882 .  20, 434 

Hungarian  patents  for  year  1882 .  2,377 

Austrian  patents,  total  from  1853  to  December  31,  18^,  inclusive .  29,310 

Austrian  patents  for  year  1882  .  2, 377 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  English  patent  system,  which  com-  ’ 
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menced  in  lfi24,  the  total  number  of  patents  issued  up  to  December  31, 
1883,  was  only  140,047.  France,  whose  patent  system  commenced  in 
1791,  issued  up  to  April  30,  1883,  172,451 'patents.  In  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  given  the  number  of  patents  issued  is  very  much  les*s  than  those 
I  have  referred  to. 

The  lactory  in  this  country  has  become  the  school  of  the  useful  arts. 
Every  valuable  patent  builds  a  factory,  and  every  factory  produces  scores 
of  patents;  and  so  the  invention  and  the  practical  education  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  goes  on. 

I  desire  for  a  few  moments  to  consider  the  question  of  property  in 
patents.  There  are  some  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  regard  for  this  property — for  the  property  right  of  the  inventor  and 
patentee.  I  think  1  will  show  that  it  is  as  sacred  a  property  and  as 
much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government  as  any  other  species 
of  property.  Nay,  more;  I  think  I  will  show  that  it  isaproperty  which 
stands  on  a  higher  plane,  and  which,  if  there  is  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  property,  is  of  a  higher  character  and  order  than  any  other  prop¬ 
erty  in  this  land.  I  wish  here  to  quote,  from  the  most  recent  and  I 
think  the  best  treatise  on  patents,  publ  ished  by  a  citizen  of  my  own  State, 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Walker,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  what  he  says  as  to  the  right 
of  property  in  patents.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  152.  The  right  of  property  which  an  inventor  has  in  his  invention  is 
excelled  in  point  of  dignity  by  no  other  property  right  whatever.  It  is  equaled 
in  point  of  dignity  only  by  the  rights  which  authors  have  in  their  copyrighted 
books.  The  inventor  is  not  the  pampered  favorite  or  beneficiary  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  of  the  nation.  The  benefits  which  he  confers  are  greater  than 
those  which  he  receives.  He  does  not  cringe  at  the  feet  of  power  nor  secure 
from  authority  an  unbought  privilege.  He  walks  everywhere  erect  and  scat¬ 
ters  abroad  the  knowledge  which  he  created.  He  confers  upon  mankind  a 
new  means  of  lessening  toil  or  of  increasing  comfort,  and  what  he  gives  can 
not  be  destroyed  by  use  nor  lost  by  misfortune.  It  is  henceforth  an  inde¬ 
structible  heritage  of  posterity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  receives  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  nothing  which  costs  the  Government  or  the  people  a  dollar  or  a  sacr 
rifice.  He  receives  nothing  but  a  contract  which  provides  that  for  a  limited 
time  he  may  exclusively  enjoy  his  own.  Compared  with  those  who  acquire 
property  by  devise  or  inheritance,  compared  wifh  those  who  acquire  property 
by  gift  or  marriage,  compared  with  those  who  acquire  property  by  profits  on 
sales  or  by  interest  on  money,  the  man  who  acquires  property  in  inventions 
by  creating  things  unknown  before  occupies  a  position  of  superior  dignity. 
Even  the  man  who  creates  value  by  manual  labor,  though  he  rises  in  dignity 
above  the  heir,  the  donee,  the  merchant,  and  the  money-lender,  falls  in  dignity 
below  the  author  and  the  inventor.  The  inventor  of  the  reaper  is  entitled  to 
greater  honor  than  hi.S  father  who  used  the  grain-cradle,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  grain-cradle  is  entitled  to  greater  honor  than  his  ancestor  who  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  generations  had  used  the  sickle.  Side  by  side  stand  the  inventor  and 
the  author.  Their  labor  is  the  most  dignified  and  the  most  honorable  of  all 
labor,  and  the  resulting  property  is  most  perfectly  theirs. 

Lord  Bacon  gave  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  views  somewhat  similar  to  the 
foregoing.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  his  Latin  paragraphs. 

“The  introduction  of  great  inventions  appears  one  of  the  most  distingui.shed 
of  human  actions,  and  the  ancients  so  considered  it;  for  they  assigned  divine 
honors  to  the  authors  of  inventions,  but  only  heroic  honors  to  those  who  dis¬ 
played  civil  merit  (such  as  the  founders  of  cities  and  empires,  legislators,  the 
deliverers  of  their  country  from  lasting  misfortune,  thequellers  of  tyrants  and 
the  like).  .Lnd  if  any  one  rightly  compare  them  he  will  find  the  judgment  of 
antiquity  to  be  correct;  for  the  benefits  derived  from  inventions  may  extend  to 
mankind  in  general,  but  civil  benefits  to  particular  lands  alone;  the  latter, 
moreover,  last  but  for  a  time,  the  former  forever.” — Walker  on  Patents,  102,  103. 

I  know  the  author  will  excuse  me  if  I  endeavor  to  supplement  his 
very  terse  and  undeniable  statement  of  the  character  and  of  the  dignity  of 
this  property  right  with  some  ideas  of  my  own.  This  property  in 
patents  is  a  property  which  contains  within  itself  the  principle  of  the 
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reproduction  of  property,  and  that  is  a  cliaracteristic  which  attaches  to 
no  other  species  of  proi)erty.  Every  patent  has  in  it  thegerm  of  a  new 
patent,  which  in  turn  is  x>i’(Jperty.  Like  that  marvelous  creation  of 
God,  “  the  ttee,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,”  every 
patented  invention  contains  the  fruit  of  an  invention  yielding  seed. 
For  instance,  the  telegraph  generated  the  telejihone,  and  other  motors 
are  to  be  the  progeny  of  the  steam-engine.  The  children  of  the  steam- 
engine  are  already  born  that  shall  grow  uj)  to  j)erform  their  work  more 
easily,  more  expeditiously,  more  cheaijly  than  the  jjarent  invention. 

The  most  significant  word  in  the  grant  of  a  patent  is  that  one  word 
“improvement.”  Letters  patent  state  that,  “  Whereas  A  B  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  praying  for  a  grant  of  letters-patent  for  an  alleged 
new  and  useful  improvement,”  &c.  Every  j^atent  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  partic¬ 
ular  machine  or  process  to  which  it  has  reference,  but  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  a  broader  and  more  far-reaching  sense.  It  is  an  improvement 
of  every  man  who  uses  it,  in  knowledge,  in  comfort,  in  strength,  in 
power,  in  beneficence.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an  imxjrovement  of  humanity 
itself.  It  is  well  that  that  technical  word  is  used  in  every  grant  of 
letters  patent.  It  is  proj^erty  of  a  high  character  in  that  it  is  a  jiroperty 
which  sxjrings  from  the  human  brain.  Processes  of  the  brain  are  at 
once  the  basis  and  measure  of  all  values.  I  hear  it  said  that  value  is 
created  and  is  measured  by  labor,  by  muscular  toil ;  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  gold  dollar  is  what  it  costs  the  average  man  to  dig  it  out 
of  the  earth.  But  value  has  a  higher  author  than  muscular  labor.  Man 
in  savagerj’  produces  no  wealth ;  he  neither  creates  nor  acquires  property. 
The  higher  the  citizen  ascends  in  the  subtle  processes  of  thought  the 
more  wealth  will  be  found  in  the  country.  The  higher  a  race  ascends 
in  intellectual  capacity,  in  the  faculty  of  contrivance,  in  inventive  skill 
and  genius  the  richer  will  the  race  be.  Nature  is  one  vast  storehouse 
of  wealth,  but  it  is  a  locked  storehouse,  and  the  human  brain  alone  can 
unlock  it.  Invention  is  the  magic  key.  Men  seek  gold  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  but  it  lies  in  the  air,  in  light,  in  the  gases,  in  electricity. 
It  needs  no  enchanter’s  wand,  no  talismanic  words  to  set  it  free — only 
the  processes  of  thought. 

Men  in  the  olden  time  sought  some  substance  which  should  turn  all 
the  baser  metals  to  gold,  so  they  imagined,  and  they  spent  weary  lives 
in  searching  for  the  philosojDher’s  stone.  They  narrowly  missed  what 
they  sought.  There  was  a  substance  which  turns  all  things  to  wealth, 
but  it  lay  within  their  own  brain.  That  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is. 
mightier  than  the  fabled  iihilosojiher’s  stone.  The  processes  of  thought 
which  are  going  on  within  the  cells  of  that  matter  alone  produce 
wealth,  and  X)Ower,  and  greatness.  Men  sailed  to  the  westward  to  find 
an  El  Dorado.  They  found  it.  The  land  was  full  of  wealth;  but  they 
lacked  the  eyes  to  see  the  riches  and  the  i^ower  to  conquer  and  appro¬ 
priate  it.  They  sought  an  outward  kingdom,  but  the  kingdom  of 
wealth  and  power  lay  all  undeveloped  within  them. 

Banish  wealth,  if  you  please,  from  this  country,  transfer  all  the  availa¬ 
ble  wealth  of  the  land  to  Russia,  make  every  man  bankrupt,  and  leave 
the  means  of  but  six  months’  subsistence,  and  in  a  single  generation  we 
will  reproduce  this  wealth  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to-day.  It  would 
be  simply  the  outcome  of  the  human  brain — simply  wringing  from  nat¬ 
ure  her  secrets  by  the  inventive  faculty  of  man. 

Few  men,  I  believe,  have  thought  of  the  actual  money-value  of  jrat- 
ents.  The  mind  can  not  measure  it.  There  are  few  data  from  which 
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it  can  be  estimated.  We  may  perhaps  gather  some  idea  of  the  money 
value  of  patents  by  seeing  what  they  have  cost  inventors.  The  unex¬ 
pired  patents  to-day  are  235,400,  a  somewhat  larger  number  than  I  had 
supposed  when  I  made  the  calculation  which  I  am  about  to  submit.  I 
had  taken  230,000  as  the  number  of  outstanding  patents,  and  they  have 
cost  in  Government  fees  |8, 000, 000;  that  is  to  say,  the  inventors  have 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  those  patents 
|8, 000, 000.  If  you  allow  attorneys’  fees  at  $50  each,  there  is  $11 , 500,000 
more.  If  you  put  the  time  in  experimenting  and  the  expense  making 
models  at  $100  more,  and  thatis  vastly  too  small,  it  will  be  $23, 000, 000 
more.  So  that  you  will  have  $42,000,000  as  the  cost  of  the  title  deeds 
which  have  been  given  to  the  inventors  of  this  country  that  are  now  in 
force.  But  that  is  no  measure  of  value.  That  is  the  first  cost;  thatis 
the  cost  of  obtaining.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  any  average 
value  upon  patents;  I  know  that  some  of  them  are  worth  millions,  and 
some  of  them  are  worth  nothing,  but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  they  are  worth  $500  on  an  average;  and,  if  so,  we  have  as  the  value 
of  the  patented  inventions  upon  that  basis,  not  reckoning  cost,  $115,- 
000,000,  the  actual  salable  value.  Others  would  put  the  average  value 
of  patents  very  much  higher. 

But  this,  alter  all,  is  no  way  to  measure  the  value  of  patents.  If  we 
measure  them  by  what  they  create,  by  what  they  save  in  cost,  by  what 
they  add  to  production,  by  their  multiplication  of  values,  then  the  sum 
total  is  simply  incalculable. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  or  two  of  the  saving  of  patents.  I  take 
perhaps  as  the  most  marked  instance  of  the  saving  made  by  the  use  of  pat¬ 
ented  inventions  the  Bessemer  steel  patent,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  said  that  this  is  the  invention  of  a  foreigner 
alone.  I  want  Americans  and  American  inventors  to  have  their  right¬ 
ful  share  of  credit  tor  this  invention.  The  article  known  as  Bessemer 
steel  was  an  American  invention.  It  was  made  by  William  Kelly,  an 
iron-master  of  Eddyville,  Ky.,  and  in  1856  and  1857  the  Patent  Office, 
in  an  interference  between  him  and  Bessemer,  decided  that  Kelly  was 
the  prior  inventor.  B.  F.  Mushet,  of  England,  finally  added  a  further 
improvement,  which  rendered  it  practicable.  The  first  rail  of  it  was 
laid  on  the  Midland  Railroad,  in  England,  in  1857,  merely  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  The  first  Avorks  Avere  established  here  in  1864-’65  at  Wy¬ 
andotte,  under  the  Kelly  patent,  and  in  1865  by  Burden,  at  Troy.  The 
Kelly,  Bessemer,  and  Mushet  patents  Avere  consolidated  in  1866,  and 
work  began  in  1868.  Good  quality  was  not  produced  until  1870,  when 
the  company  producing  it  failed. 

So  much  lor  the  history  of  the  Bessemer  invention.  In  1868  the  av¬ 
erage  price  of  steel  rails  Avas  $165  per  ton.  The  price  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1884  is  $34  per  ton.  The  production  of  steel  rails  in  1883 
was  1,295,740  tons.  The  same  quantity  made  in  1868  AA'ould  have  cost 
more  than  they  cost  in  1884  by  $168,446,200.  That  is  the  saving  of  a 
single  year  as  the  result  of  this  invention. 

But  Avhen  Ave  have  thus  considered  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  Ave  have  just  begun  to  consider  the  saving  which  is  effected  by  this 
patent.  The  entire  transportation  question  of  the  country  has  been 
affected  by  it.  The  life  of  a  Bessemer  steel  rail  is  double  the  life  of  an 
iron  rail;  it  is  more  than  double,  and  it  is  capable  of  very  much  harder 
usage.  Noav  take  a  single  lact  as  suggesting  the  saving,  aside  from  that 
of  cost  of  the  production  of  the  steel  rail,  which  has  been  effected  by 
this  patent.  In  1868  the  freight  charge  per  bushel  from  Chicago  to 
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New  York  was  by  lake  and  canal  25.3  cents,  by  all  rail  42.6  cents.  In 
1884  by  lake  and  canal  it  is  9  cents  only,  and  by  all  rail  17  cents  only. 
Now  take  the  119,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  which  are 
used  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  Apply  that  fact  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  resulted 
directly  from  the  use  of  the  Bessemer  steel  rail,  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
estimate,  see  if  you  can  find  the  figures  which  will  represent  the  saving 
to  this  nation  by  reason  of  the  use  of  this  one  patented  invention. 

Let  me  take  another  illustration ;  and  I  do  this  because  I  hear  that 
the  barbed-wire  patent  has  oppressed  people;  I  hearthat  people  who  use 
it  are  unwilling  to  pay  any  royalty  for  the  use  of  it,  and  so  I  cite  this 
illustration  to  show  the  saving  effected  by  patents.  There  have  been 
made  and  sold  from  1874  to  1882,  inclusive,  of  barbed  wire  for  fencing 
459,805,000  pounds,  which  make  equal  to  1,379,806  miles  of  post-and- 
rail  fence  or  110,384,480  rods.  An  old  board-and-post  fence  costs  $1 
per  rod,  and  the  barbed-wire  fence  costs  50  cents  per  rod.  Hence  the 
actual  saving  to  farmers  already  by  this  one  invention  is  $55,192,240. 

The  total  amount  of  fencing  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
1,619,195,428  rods.  At  $1  per  rod  this  would  amount  to  as  many  dol¬ 
lars;  whereas  if  we  had  had  this  invention  and  could  have  built  all 
these  fences  of  barbed  wire  at  50  cents  a  rod  it  would  have  saved  the 
farmers  of  this  country  the  enormous  value  of  $809,597,714.  I  take 
as  my  authority  for  the  cost  of  fencing  an  agricultural  paper  published 
in  Iowa,  the  Iowa  Homestead,  and  in  this  estimate  nothing  is  included 
of  the  saving  in  the  repairs  of  fences. 

Take  an  illustration  which  has  reference  to  the  Patent  Office,  repre¬ 
senting  a  smaller  saving  but  no  less  forcible.  Before  the  establishment 
of  photolithography  was  applied  to  the  production  of  copies  of  draw¬ 
ings  in  the  Patent  Office  they  were  produced  by  tracing,  costing  from 
one  to  ten  dollars  each,  and  the  party  ordering  them  from  three  to 
twenty-five  dollars  each.  By  this  process  they  now  cost  the  Government 
about  1  cent  each,  and  are  sold  to  litigants  and  inventors  for  10  cents, 
copies  of  which  are  constantly  demanded  by  the  courts  in  infringement 
and  other  patent  cases.  I  merely  speak  of  that  as  illustrative  of  the 
saving  resulting  from  the  use  of  patented  machines. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  value  of  patents  as  measured  by  their 
effect  in  enhancing  the  value  of  their  products.  Here  we  have  no  data 
and  every  one  must  judge  from  his  own  standpoint  and  from  his  own 
opinion  as  to  how  much  has  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  this  country 
which  would  not  have  been  added  to  it  except  for  our  inventions  and 
our  patent  system.  How  much  has  been  added  to  the  value  of  land 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  fenced,  how  much  to  the  value 
of  urban  property  consequent  upon  the  improvement  and  development 
of  farms;  how  many  cities  owe  their  existence  to  the  production  of  the 
Bessemer-steel  rail ;  how  much,  to  come  home  to  our  own  city,  of  the 
$5  per  square  foot  of  land  near  the  outskirts  of  Washington  is  due  to 
patented  inventions?  These  are  suggestive  inquiries.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  that  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  United  States  is 
due  to  patented  inventions.  Two-thirds  of  the  $43,000,000,000  which 
represents  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  United  States,  in  my  judgment, 
rests  solely  upon  the  inventions,  past  and  present,  of  this  country. 
The  only  way  to  test  the  opinion  is  by  imagining  the  effect  upon  values 
which  would  follow  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  patented  inventions. 

Take  the  expired  and  unexpired  patents;  prohibit  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  creation  of  power;  prohibit  the  use  of  patents  relating  to 
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agriculture  and  the  production  of  the  cereals  and  of  cotton;  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  inventions  relating  to  electricity;  prohibit  the  use  of  in¬ 
ventions  relating  to  printing,  and  tell  me  how  much  you  have  subtracted 
from  the  value  of  the  property  of  this  country  ?  Tell  me  what  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  country  would  be  worth  with  such  a  prohibition?  Then 
banish  the  knowledge  ot  them,  and  tell  me  how  this  wealth  is  to  be 
reproduced. 

1  would  gladly  speakhere  of  the  addition  to  our  comforts  and  our  enjoy¬ 
ments  by  the  use  of  patented  inventions,  but  I  forbear.  If  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  a  situation  in  which  we  should  live  in  a  home  in  the  building  or 
fitting  up  of  which  no  patent  was  employed;  eat  our  family  meal  in  the 
provision  or  preparation  of  which  there  was  no  invention;  be  clothed 
in  apparel  into  the  making  of  which  no  patent  entered;  ride  to  our 
business  in  a  conveyance  in  the  construction  of  which  all  patents  were 
prohibited;  read  only  such  books  and  papers  as  were  produced  without 
the  intervention  of  patented  machinery,  we  may  realize  partially  how 
much  of  our  social  and  domestic  happiness  is  derived  from  patents. 

I  wish  in  this  connection  to  submit,  without  reading,  the  number 
of  patents  granted,  classified  as  relating  to  different  arts,  occupations, 
and  branches  of  industry: 

F. 


APPAKEL. 

Patents. 

Apparel .  2,417 

Crinoline  and  corsets .  969 

Jewelry . 653 

Toilet .  362 

Umbrellas  and  fans .  833 

Boots  and  shoes .  5, 060 

ELECTRICAL. 

Electricity . .  5, 872 


In  the  various  branches  of  electrical  research  the  applications  for  patents  now 
average  about  250  a  month. 

FARM,  AGRICULTURE,  AND  TILLING. 

Patents. 


Harrow's  and  diggers .  2, 421 

Plows .  6,686 

Seeding  and  planting — seeders  and  planters .  3,568 

Gathering — harvesters .  6,606 

Products,  field  and  farm — dairy  appliances . 2,429 

Fences .  2, 888 

Mills  and  threshing  .  6,740 

Presses .  2, 708 

Culture — garden  and  orchard . 682 

Care  of  live-stock . 1,232 

TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES. 

Carding .  647 

Cloth  finishing .  268 

Cordage .  589 

Knitting  and  netting . 753 

Silk .  350 

Spinning .  1, 023 

Weaving .  2,372 

METAL-WORKING  MACHINES. 

Examiner  Jayne’s  entire  class .  10,204 

Farriery .  746 

Grinding  and  polishing . .  1, 425 

Founding .  1,131 

Tempering,  &c .  263 

Tools .  1, 662 

Nut  and  bolt  locks . 734 

Sheet-metal  ware  making .  365 
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STEAM-ENGINEERING. 

Air  and  gas  engines . . 

Fluid-pressure  regulators . 

Injectors  and  ejectors . 

Steani-puinps  . 

Steam-boilers . 

Steam-engines . 

Steam-boiler  furnaces . 

Steam-valves . 

Steam-water  elevators . 

METALLURGY. 

Coating  with  metal . . 

Metallurgy . . 

RAILWAYS. 

Railways . 

Railway  cars . 

LEATHER. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  treatment  of  hides,  skins,  and  leather 


356 
398 
240 
174 
2, 407 
5,  111 
2,333 
1,533 
46 


244 
2, 418 


3.504 

6.505 


1,219 


ENGINEERING. 

Bridges . 

Excavating . . . . . 

Hydraulic  engineering . 

Masonry . 

Roofing . 

Fire-escapes . . 

Artesian  and  oil  wells . 


694 

1,143 

622 

544 

508 

884 

500 


HOUSEHOLD — THE  HOUSE. 


Bread  and  cracker  machines . 440 

Chairs .  1,585 

Furniture .  1,943 

Laundry .  4,993 

Beds . 2,153 

Household  articles .  1, 589 

C.urtain  fixtures .  913 

Vegetable  cutters  and  crushers .  405 

HYDRAULICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

Baths  and  closets .  1, 207 

Fire-engines .  567 

Hydraulic  motors .  1, 456 

Pneumatics . ’. .  2,742 

Pumps . 3,156 

Water  distribution .  3, 769 

CALORIFICS. 

Driers . 1,342 

Lamps  and  gas  fitting . . .  5, 254 

Stoves  and  furnaces .  .  8, 238 


We  protect  all  our  personal  property  by  patents,  we  lock  it  up  with 
patented  locks,  and  if  anybody  breaks  through  and  steals  our  treasures 
we  overtake  the  thief  by  a  patented  telegraph.  We  defend  our  national 
honor  by  patents.  We  heard  only  yesterday  that  an  unfortunate  riot 
occurred  in  one  of  our  principal  cities.  It  was  the  telegraph  which 
summoned  the  troops  of  the  State  to  Cincinnati ;  it  was  that  subtle  force, 
so  intangible,  impalpable,  invisible  that  we  scarcely  know  whether  it 
is  material  or  spiritual,  which  the  inventive  genius  of  man  has  reduced 
to  servitude,  which  in  an  instant’s  time  summoned  soldiers  from  all 
sections  of  Ohio  to  the  defense  of  Cincinnati. 

Take  another  instance:  Many  believe,  I  fully  believe,  that  Ericsson,  a 
foreigner,  but  I  think  an  American  citizen,  by  a  single  invention  changed 
the  whole  theory  of  naval  architecture,  the  naval  warfare  of  the  world, 
and  prevented  this  country  from  dismemberment  and  disunion.  That 
single  invention,  originating  in  the  brain  of  an  humble  individual, 
whose  invention  was  not  favored  by  the  Government,  and  who  was  never 
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my  knowledge  compensated  by  the  Government,  changed  the  history 
ot  the  whole  world.  Consider  this  one  instance  of  the  eifect  of  patents 
and  tell  me  what  is  the  value  of  patented  inventions,  and  what  they 
have  added  to  the  value  of  property  iri  this  country  ? 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Army  told  me  within  a  short  time 
that  the  only  reliance  of  this  country  in  case  of  war  was  upon  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  its  people,  that  it  had  no  Navy,  that  it  had  no  suffi¬ 
cient  Army,  that  it  could  only  defend  itself  by  a  special  exercise  of  the 
inventive  faculty  of  its  citizens  in  calling  into  immediate  use  and  power 
new  implements  of  warfare. 

Is  not  this  vast  system  of  property  worth  protecting?  Does  not  the 
patent  system  attain  a  dignity  which  entitles  it  to  fair  and  generous 
treatment?  Is  it  not  large  enough  to  be  independent? 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  should  have  all  these  inventions  any¬ 
way;  that  men  w'onld  have  invented  without  regard  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  was  given  to  them  by  our  patent  laws;  that  if  this  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  their  inventions  had  not  been  secured  to  them  for  a  term  of 
years,  that  if  their  property  in  patents  were  not  protected,  yet  they 
would  have  gone  on  and  will  go  on  inventing  all  the  same;  that  there 
has  been  in  some  way  a  marvelous  birth  in  this  country  of  inventive 
capacity,  and  that  it  must  grow^  whether  it  is  protected  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  it  it  not  true.  The  inventor  is  no  more  a  philanthro¬ 
pist  than  is  the  agriculturist.  He  works  for  his  support.  He  works  to 
iichieve  a  competency.  He  invents,  if  you  please,  to  become  rich;  but 
he  is  no  more  a  philanthropist  than  any  other  man  in  any  other  walk  or 
avocation  of  lile,  and  you  have  no  right  to  demand  of  him  that  he  shall 
be  a  mere  philanthropist.  He  is  entitled  to  his  reward.  He  is  a  laborer 
entitled  to  his  hire,  entitled  to  it  more  if  possible  than  any  other 
laborer,  as  his  labor  is  higher  in  dignity  and  grandeur  than  that  of  any 
other  laborer.  I  wish  on  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  as  I  find  it  on  page  103  of  a  work  called  Crea¬ 
tors  of  the  Age  of  Steel.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follow^s: 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  is  a  believer  in  patents ;  but  to  his  varied  experience  in 
the  introduction  of  new  inventions,  another  single  fact  has  to  be  added.  “  I  do 
not  know,”  he  says,  ”  a  single  instance  of  an  invention  having  been  published 
and  given  freely  to  the  world,  and  being  taken  up  by  any  manufacturer  at  all. 
I  have  myself  proposed  to  manufacturers  many  things  which  I  was  convinced 
was  of  use,  but  did  not  feel  disposed  to  manufacture  or  even  to  patent.  I  do 
not  know  of  one  instance  in  which  my  suggestions  have  been  tried ;  but  had  I 
patented  and  spent  a  sum  over  a  certain  invention,  and  saw  no  means  of  recoup¬ 
ing  myself  except  by  forcing,  as  it  were,  some  manufacturer  to  take  it  up,  I  should 
have  gone  from  one  to  the  other  and  represented  its  advantages,  and  I  should  have 
found  some  one  who  would  have  taken  it  up  on  the  offer  of  some  advantage  from 
me,  and  who  would  haveseen  hiscapital  recouped,  by  thefactthat  noothermanu- 
facturer  could  have  it  quite  on  the  same  terms  for  the  next  year  or  two.  Then 
the  invention  becomes  at  once  introduced,  and  the  public  admits  its  value;  and 
other  manufacturers,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  come  in.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  first  man  to  move.  The  first  man  might  say  :  ‘  Oh,  my  machinery  cost  me  a 
great  deal  of  money ;  I  have  my  regular  trade,  and  this  new  scheme  is  sure  to 
be  more  trouble  to  me  in  the  first  instance ;  and  when  everybody  asks  for  it, 
every  other  manufacturer  will  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  it ;  so  it  is  not  worth 
my  while.’  I  believe  inventions  which  arc  at  first  free  gifts  are  apt  to  come  to 
nothing.” 

Mr.  PLATT.  The  universal  testimony  of  all  inventors  is  that  it  is 
the  reward  which  they  hope  to  secure  which  stimulates  their  efforts. 
Is  it  so  that  an  inventor  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  has  no  right  to  his 
reward  ?  Is  it  so  that  he  has  no  right  to  be  protected  in  his  property  ? 
It  is  the  security  to  an  inventor  of  his  invention  which  makes  it  valu¬ 
able  and  which  stimulates  him  in  his  effort  to  make  new  inventions. 
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I  have  heard  it  argued  that  we  had  approached  the  perfection  of  the 
patent  system,  that  there  were  no  new  worlds  to  conquer,  that  na¬ 
ture  had  no  more  secrets  to  bestow  upon  mankind  for  their  benefit. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  stand  but  in  the  very  vestibule  of  the 
great  storehouse  of  nature’s  secrets.  We  have  but  gathered  a  few  peb¬ 
bles  along  the  shore  on  which  beats  a  limitless  sea.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  evolution  of  human  invention  until  it  reaches  the  realm  of  the  in¬ 
finite.  It  requires  no  prophet’s  vision  to  see  the  coming  glory  and  the 
coming  triumph  of  the  inventive  skill  of  man. 

Take  but  an  instance  or  two  of  what  is  outlined  on  the  horizon  of 
the  near  future — the  transmission  and  adaptation  of  electrical  force,  the 
combustion  of  water  or  its  constituent  elements,  the  application  of 
compressed  air.  The  whole  inventive  world  is  stirred  to-day,  stimu¬ 
lated,  to  find  some  new  motive  power.  I  saw  in  this  city  within  a  day 
or  two  a  six  horse  power  engine  which  had  been  running  for  months 
ten  hours  a  day,  driving  the  machinery  in  a  machine-shop,  the  only 
agent  for  the  drivingof  which  was  a  little  jetof  illuminating  gas  scarcely 
larger  than  that  which  we  burn  in  a  single  burner,  introduced  into  a 
cylinder  in  connection  with  common  air.  It  has  been  run  here  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  gas  is  $1.75  a  thousand  feet,  at  a  very  much 
less  cost  than  the  cost  of  a  steam-engine  of  equal  power;  and  I  am  told 
that  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  more  than  five  hundred  ot 
these  gas-engines  are  in  operation,  where  the  gas  is  supplied  at  about 
50  cents  per  thousand  feet.  I  am  not  certain  about  the  fact,  but  I  am 
so  informed.  Certain  it  is  that  cheaper  motors  are  to  be  discovered; 
certain  it  is  that  we  have  not  begun  to  discover  the  secrets  of  electrical 
force.  We  live  in  a  wonder-land.  The  miracle  of  3'^esterday  is  the 
commonplace  of  to-day.  The  dream  of  the  present  is  to  be  the  fact  of 
the  immediate  future. 

No,  Mr.  President,  every  round  of  the  ladder  on  which  we  have 
climbed  to  national  pre-emineMce  is  a  patented  invention,  and  every 
sign-board  which  points  to  a  greater  future  of  achievement  and  prog¬ 
ress  shows  that  the  path  continues  to  lead  through  the  field  of  inven¬ 
tion.  We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  contest  to  which  our  fathers  in¬ 
vited  us  when  they  gave  to  our  Government  the  power  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries.  That  contest  was  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world,  and 
the  prize  is  now  in  full  view.  Shall  we  forget,  shall  we  neglect  the 
system  which  has  enabled  us  to  outstrip  our  competitors  in  the  race,  or 
shall  we  the  rather  perfect  and  develop  it,  that  through  its  perfection 
and  development  we  may  attain  still  grander  results  ?  We  stand  to¬ 
day  in  the  gateway  of  a  most  marvelous  future.  Let  us  hope  that  eyes 
may  be  given  us  to  see  that  the  inscription  over  .the  gate  reads,  “  Pro¬ 
tection  to  the  American  patent  system  and  all  that  it  comprehends  and 
involves.” 

Mr.  President,  I  leave  this  branch  of  my  subject.  1  have  but  sug¬ 
gested  where  I  desired  to  elaborate.  It  is  as  fascinating  as  an  oriental 
romance,  a  fairy  tale,  and  the  temptation  to  enlarge  is  very  great,  but 
there  are  some  more  practical  considerations  which  I  must  present  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

1  say  that  the  Patent  Office  should  be  made  au  independent  Depart¬ 
ment,  not  only  because  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  interests  which  it 
must  care  for,  but  because  of  the  treatment  which  it  has  received  and 
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must  continue  to  receive  so  long  as  it  remains  a  subordinate  branch  of 
the  Interior  Department. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Interior  Department  is  overburdened-;  it  is  over¬ 
loaded.  No  one  man  can  discharge  its  duties  properly.  Let  us  see  what 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  to  do.  He  is  charged  with  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  public  business  relating  to  patents  for  inventions;  pen¬ 
sion  and  bounty  lands;  public  lands,  including  mines;  the  Indians;  ed¬ 
ucation;  railroads;  the  public  surveys;  the  census  when  directed  by  law; 
the  custody  and  distribution  of  public  documents;  supervision  of  elee¬ 
mosynary  and  literary  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
also  exercises  certain  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  Territories. 

Now  take  just  three  branches  of  the  Interior  Department — take  the 
public  lands,  the  railroads  and  their  relations  to  the  public  lands;  take 
the  Indian  Department — and  tell  me  whether  any  one  man  can  fairly 
discharge  tlie  duties  which  pertain  to  those  three  branches  of  his  De¬ 
partment.  Think  of  the  multiplicity  of  important  cases  which  must 
come  to  him  for  his  personal  decision.  Think  of  the  vast  property  in¬ 
terests  which  are  to  be  decided  in  the  mineral  cases,  the  land  cases,  the 
railroad  cases,  w  hich  should  receive  his  personal  attention.  In  addition 
to  all  other  duties  he  has  the  appointment  and  supervision  ol’  over  3,300 
persons,  and  the  executive  administration  of  a  Department  w  hich  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  3,300  agents. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  as  many  heads  as  the  Hindoo 
divinity  Siva,  and  as  many  arms  as  Briareus,  he  could  not  personally 
perform  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  that  would  be  most  ac¬ 
ceptably  performed  if  he  could  give  them  personal  attention. 

Second,  the  duties  which  must  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  other  branches  of  the  Department  always  have  led,  and  prob¬ 
ably  always  will  lead,  to  the  selection  for  its  head  of  a  man  who  has 
no  special  adaptation  for  the  important  work  of  the  Patent  Office.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  demands  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  have  defined 
ideas  relating  to  the  Indian  policy;  that  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  relating  to  imblic  lands;  that  he  must  understand  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads  in  their  relation  to  the  Government;  that  he  must 
have  a  Territorial  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  administer  so  far 
as  his  duty  rec^uires  the  affairs  of  the  Territories.  He  must  have  been 
trained  in  a  different  school  from  the  man  who  should  be  selected  for 
Commissioner  of  Patents  or  for  the  head  of  the  Patent  Department. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  be  the  superior  officer,  he  must 
pass  on  questions  of  administration  which  he  can  not  so  w^ell  under¬ 
stand  as  the  Commissioner.  Under  the  practice  of  the  office  he  passes 
on  most  complicate<i  questions  affecting  the  right  to  inventions.  There 
has  been  no  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  my  knowledge  who  has 
had  any  special  adaptation  to  that  office,  who  has  been  selected  at  all 
with  reference  to  his  mechanical  judgment  or  mechanical  skill,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  his  superior  understanding  of  the  complicated  questions  of  pat¬ 
ent  law-. 

Now,  what  is  the  practice  of  the  office?  Here  is  the  Commissioner. 
Under  him  is  a  board  of  examiners-in-chief,  with  tw’enty-fbur  principal 
examiners  and  four  assistants  to  each  principal.  Now  there  comes  an 
application  for  a  patent  involving  some  question  of  mechanical  principle, 
involving  nice  questions  of  priority  of  invention,  of  utility,  of  practice 
under  the  patent  law.  The  application  goes  first  to  the  principal  ex¬ 
aminer.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  skilled  in  the  arts,  who  has  a 


thorough  knowledge,  special  knowledge,  technical  knowledge  of  the 
division  of  the  Patent  Office  which  he  oversees.  He  passes  upon  it.  If 
rejected  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  exaniiners-in-chief,  three  men  who 
are  selected,  or  ought  to  be,  for  their  extensive  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  patent  matters,  who  have  a  universal  knowledge,  so  to  speak, 
of  Inventions  and  of  mechanical  i)rinciples.  If  rejected  there  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  Commissioner,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  office  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Tell  me  if  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  selected  because  he  has  some 
idea  of  the  political  administration  of  the  Government,  because  he  has 
knowledge  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes,  because  he  has  knowledge  of 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  the  person  to  pass  upon  that  pat¬ 
ent  question  and  to  reveme  the  action  of  the  Commissioner,  based  upon 
the  action  of  the  chief  examiners  and  the  principal  examiner;  and  yet 
it  is  done  in  practice  frequently. 

I  say,  without  any  disrespect  to  any  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  past  or 
present,  that  he  can  not  be  so  well  qualified  to  decide  important  ques¬ 
tions  involving  mechanical  principles  and  patent  law  as  the  subordinates 
whose  decisions  he  must  review.  If  it  were  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
personally  decide  all  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  there 
would  be  less  inconsistency  in  the  situation,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  many  appeals  from  the  well-considered  action  of  the  Commissioner 
are  reviewed  and  practically  decided  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  known  as  the  “patent  and  miscellaneous 
clerk.  ’  ’ 

There  should  be  but  one  head.  The  office  is  double-headed  now.  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  refer  fully  to  the  law  to  show  to  what  extent  there 
is  a  double  administration  of  the  Patent  Office.  One  or  two  references 
must  suffice.  Under  the  law  the  principal  examiners,  assistant  exam¬ 
iners,  heads  of  divisions,  clerks,  and  all  employes  are  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Commissioner. 
The  power  of  appointment,  except  as  controlled  by  civil-service  rules, 
should  be  in  the  head  of  the  Patent  Office  alone.  He  now  may  nomi¬ 
nate.  He  is  the  best  judge  of  the  special  qualifications  required  in 
the  appointee,  but  he  can  only  nominate.  How  little  this  power  of 
nomination  may  influence  appointments  can  be  easily  imagined.  I  once 
heard  a  Commissioner  of  Patents  say  that  during  his  whole  term,  and  it 
was  not  a  very  short  one,  not  a  single  appointment  was  made  in  the 
Patent  Office  that  he  desired.  He  nominated  men  whom  he  thought 
best  to  fill  the  position  with,  but  was  in  every  insfiince  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  nomination  of  some  of  one  whom  he  knew  nothing  about 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Secretary.  I  ought  in  justice  to  say  that  this 
statement  has  no  reference  to  the  present  Secretary. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  proceedings  in  the 
Patent  Office  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  is 
not  unfrequently  asked  to  overrule  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  in 
respect  both  to  the  making  and  application  of  rules.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  overrule  the  Commissioner  if  he  refuses  for  any  cause 
to  recognize  an  attorney  or  solicitor.  Notwithstanding  the  office  is  self- 
supporting,  all  disbursements  must  be  made  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of 
the  Secretary.  The  Commissioner  can  not  order  the  purchase  of  a  boarjd 
to  be  used  in  reproducing  a  model  called  for  in  the  trial  of  a  cause  with¬ 
out  the  approbation  of  this  clerk.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
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both  the  efficiency  and  independence  of  the  Commissioner  must  be  im¬ 
paired  by  this  complexity  of  administration. 

What  should  be  the  qualification  of  the  head  of  the  Patent  Office? 
He  should  combine  an  accurate  and  almost  universal  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanical  principles  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  patent  law  and  with 
rare  executive  and  administrative  ability.  He  should  be  pre-eminently* 
distinguished  for  these  qualities.  His  position  should  be  one  of  entire 
independence.  It  is  more  j  udicial  than  executive.  His  duties  are  more 
like  those  of  a  judge  of  a  court  than  an  executive  officer;  they  are  purely 
judicial  and  ministerial.  The  office  should  be  permanent  and  it  should 
be  non-political,  by  which  I  mean  it  should  have  no  political  signifi¬ 
cance. 

One  of  the  great  defects  of  the  Patent  Office  has  been  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents  has  felt,  if  not  that  he  was  in  a  position  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  he  was  not  in  a  position  of  independence.  He  has  felt  that  he  has 
been  overruled — to  use  perhaps  not  a  very  elegant  phrase,  snubbed — in 
the  administration  of  his  office.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  speak  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  administration  of  the  office  in  past  years. 

So  we  have  had  Commissioners  who  have  only  been  there  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  moment  that  they  became  adapted  to  discharge  well 
the  duties  of  their  office  they  left  and  went  into  more  lucrative  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  used  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  to  obtain  prac¬ 
tice  as  patent  attorneys  or  solicitors.  It  has  been  understood  throughout 
the  country  that  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  was  accepted  with 
its  present  salary  and  with  the  limitations  upon  it  simply  as  offering 
a  stepping-stone  to  lucrative  practice  outside  of  the  office  after  the  Com¬ 
missioner  should  resign. 

The  Commissioner  should  have  salary  enough  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  was  occupying  an  office  both  of  dignity  aad  profit,  and  the  salary  and 
dignity  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  circuit  judge.  ^ 

Every  year’s  experience  adds  greatly  to  the  capacity  and  abili(^  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  In  a  word,  the  Patent  Office  needs  and 
demands  better  administration,  and  it  never  will  have  it  as  a  rule  until 
it  shall  be  made  a  separate  Department.  It  must  be  held  in  entirely 
different  estimation  by  Congress  and  by  public  sentiment  before  it  will 
be  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  way  to  secure  this  estimation  by  Congress, 
the  way  to  secure  for  it  what  it  wants  and  what  it  needs  and  what  it 
must  have  if  it  is  properly  to  discharge  the  high  functions  which  de¬ 
volve  upon  it,  is  to  separate  it  entirely  from  any  supervision  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  make  it  independent  and  dignified. 

Third.  It  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  past.  It  must  be  enlarged 
and  made  more  efficient,  and  this  never  will  be  as  long  as  it  remains 
simply  a  fifth-wheel  of  the  Interior  Department  coach. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  ways  in  which  its  efficiency 
CJin  be  promoted.  And  I  urge  with  emphasis  that  it  must  have  more 
force  and  more  room.  I  quote  now  from  Mr.  Burke’s  report  as  far  back 
as  1848: 

Thus  have  I,  in  five  separate  communications  to  Congress  and  its  appropriate 
committees  within  the  last  two  years,  made  full  expositions  of  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  this  office  growing  out  of  its  greatly  increased  and  increasing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  force  to  perform  its  duties. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  confident  that  the  Patent  Office  can  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  embarrassments  and  delays  which  exist  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  its  service.  I  am  conscious  that  the  inventors  by  Avhose  contribu¬ 
tions  this  important  institution  is  sustained  have  grievous  cause  of  complaint 
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on  account  of  the  disappointments  and  injuries  which  they  suffer  from  the  de¬ 
lays  whicli  their  business  is  compelled  to  encounter  in  the  Patent  Office,  but  I 
am  confident  their  enlightened  liberality  will  appitjciate  the  earnest  and  perse¬ 
vering-  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  undersigned  to  remove  the  just 
causes  of  their  complaints,  and  that  they  will  patiently  wait  the  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  their  relief,  which,  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  may  be  confidently  antici¬ 
pated  before  the  close  of  the  present  session. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  1872: 

The  question  of  room  for  the  Patent  Office  is  becoming  more  and  more  seri¬ 
ous  every  day.  At  the  present  time  the  working  force  is  greatly  ci'owded,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  occupy  rooms  under  ground,  and  with  necessarily  very 
imperfect  ventilation.  The  health  of  many  employes  has  been  very  seriously 
impaired  and  the  work  of  the  office  greatly  impeded.  Since  I  have  been  in  the 
office,  now  less  than  two  years,  eight  persons  have  died,  whose  deaths  were  at¬ 
tributable,  probably,  to  the  occupancy  of  rooms  unfit  for  such  purposes.  The 
files  and  the  documents  of  the  office  are  crowded  into  such  small  and  inconven¬ 
ient  spaces  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  access  and  very  damaging  to  the  files  them¬ 
selves.  When  additional  rooms  can  be  furnished  for  the  working  force  of  the 
office,  those  now  unsuitable  for  occupancy  by  employes  can  be  fitted  forreceiv- 
ing  the  office  files.  I  earnestly  hope  that  some  provision  may  be  made  whereby 
the  work  of  the  bureau  may  have  sufficient  room  to  be  promptly  and  properly 
executed. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  what  the  present  commissioner  said  in  his 
report  last  January: 

I  can  not  refrain  from  repeating  what  Mr.  Commissioner  Marble  said  in  regard 
to  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  bureau.  They  are  inadequate.  I  am  compelled  to 
keep  valuable  documents  and  records  piled  on  the  floor;  some  are  in  rooms  so 
damp  that  the  papers  are  moldy. 

Many  of  the  employes  occupy  small,  dark,  and  damp  rooms,  and  in  numer¬ 
ous  cases  their  health  has  been  seriously  impaired.  Within  a  few  years  the  entire 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  be  required  by 
this  office  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  its  force  and  the  safe-keeping  of  its 
records  and  files. 

I  have  a  statement  made  this  year  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to 
the  Committee  on  Approj^riations,  which  I  ask  the  Chief  Clerk  to  read. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pending  consideration  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  by  Congress  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Patent  Office  ai-e  herewith  respect¬ 
fully  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  of  inventive  activity  during  the  last  few 
years,  which  brings  a  corresponding  increase  of  work  to  the  Patent  Office,  and 
makes  the  labor  more  arduous. 

Owing  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  the  great  increase  in  population  and 
wealth,  the  widespread  rise  and  growth  of  new  industries,  more  weighty  inter¬ 
ests,  both  of  inventor  and  of  manufacturer,  are  now  at  stake,  and  these  are  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  upon  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  the  work  of 
the  Patent  Office, 

In  pursuingtheirlaborsthe  examining  corps  of  the  Patent  Office  must  not  only 
compare  pending  applications  with  each  other,  adjudicating  between  them 
where  they  conflict,  but  they  must  compare  each  application  for  a  patent,  for  a 
design  patent,  or  for  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark  or  label,  with  patents  and 
publications  that  have  gone  before,  and  apply  all  the  tests  of  patentability  es¬ 
tablished  by  law  and  by  decisions  founded  in  a  long  course  of  experience,  the 
doctrines  of  combination,  of  aggregation,  of  mechanical  skill,  double  use,  new 
application,  «fec.,  as  to  the  relations  which  these  bear  individually  or  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  upon  the  application  or  case  under  consideration. 

Knowledge,  judgment,  skill,  experience,  and  industry  are  indispensable  req¬ 
uisites. 

But  with  all  human  Tcnowledge,  with  all  human  judgment,  skill,  and  expe¬ 
rience,  with  all  human  industry  and  perseverance,  human  capacity  is  limited. 

The  increase  in  the  field  to  be  explored  causes  more  than  a  direct  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  labor  to  be  performed.  The  increase  rather  resembles  the  rule 
of  geometrical  progression. 

The  yearly  number  of  applications  now  to  be  examined,  including  caveats, 
trade-marks,  and  labels  is  more  than  39,000,  nearly  40,000;  and  with  amend- 
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ments,  arguments,  appeals,  interferences,  and  the  various  interlocutory  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  able  lawyers  who  have  engaged  in  patent  practice  as  a 
specialty,  the  labor  and  correspondence  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  patents,  &c.,  is  immense. 

In  1848,  when  the  grade  of  examiner  was  established,  the  total  number  of 
American  patents  was  not  over  6,000,  and  of  English  patents  only  about  12,000. 
These  with  such  publications  as  were  accessible  at  that  time,  there  being  only 
one  alcove  of  books,  about  1,000  volumes  in  the  scientific  library,  constituted 
substantially  the  whole  field  over  which  search  had  to  be  made  for  anticipation 
of  any  alleged  new  device. 

At  the  present  day  the  number  of  American  patents  is  nearly  300,000,  and  that 
of  the  English  patents  over  140,000. 

As  late  as  1879  the  number  of  English  patents  was  only  about  110,000. 

The  number  of  French  patents  published  was  only  about  100,000. 

The  number  of  German  patents  was  only  4,390. 

The  number  of  Belgian  patents  was  about  47,000. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  scientific  library  for  consultation,  including  peri¬ 
odicals,  &c.,  was  not  more  than  29,0(X). 

Now  let  this  be  compared  with  the  present  field: 

As  already  said,  the  number  of  American  patents  alone  is  now  nearly  300,000, 
and  the  increase  per  year  is  at  the  rate  of  about  21,000. 

The  number  of  English  patents  at  the  end  of  1883  was  140,047,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  is  about  6,000  a  year. 

The  number  of  French  patents  published  up  to  December  31,  1883,  was  about 
172,000.  The  incresvse  is  about  6.000  a  year. 

The  number  of  German  patents  at  the  end  of  1883  was  26,084.  The  increase 
is  about  5,000  a  year. 

The  number  of  Belgian  patents  up  to  the  end  of  1883  was  60,043.  The  increase 
is  about  3,500  a  year. 

The  number  of  Italian  patents  up  to  April  30, 1882,  w'as  about  13,500.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  about  1,250  a  year. 

In  addition  there  are  thousands  of  Canadian,  Austrian,  New  Zealand,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  Spanish  patents,  together  with  patents  of  some  other  countries  to 
be  consulted.  While  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1883,  was  41,322. 

A  moment’s  consideration  of  these  figures,  and  of  the  nature  or  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  legal  and  patentable  novelty,  will  suttice  to  show  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  in  the  labor  of  examination  within  the  past  few  years  and  its  con¬ 
stant  increase,  and  would  of  itself  indicate  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  increase 
in  the  force  of  the  Patent  Office. 

But  to  make  this  perhaps  the  more  apparent  the  following  tables  are  presented 
to  serve  as  a  graphic  illustration. 

These  tables  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but  they  do  not  show 
the  same  fully,  for  they  do  not  give  the  thousands  of  caveats  (2,741  in  1883),  the 
thousands  of  trade-marks  and  labels  (1,849  in  1883)  to  be  examined,  nor  the  ap- 
I>eals,  the  vai-ious  motions,  and  the  interferences  which  have  to  be  considered 
and  decided ;  nor  can  they  indicate  theinimensely  increased  field  of  labor.  The 
field  of  the  past  compared  with  that  of  the  present  is  like  a  mere  garden  plat 
compared  with  the  vast  wheatfields  of  Dakota. 

A. — Table  shoiving  the  average  number  of  applications  filed  with  each  principal  ex¬ 
aminer. 


Y  ear. 

Principal 

examin¬ 

ers.* 

Applica¬ 

tions. 

Average. 

•  • 

1848 . 

4 

1,628 

407 

1859 . . . 

12 

6, 225 

518+ 

1877 . 

22 

20, 308 
34,576 

9234- 

18^ . 

25 

1,383+ 

'^Exclusive  of  examiner  of  interferences. 
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B. —  Table  showing  the  average  number  of  applications  filed  to  each  individual  of  the 

examinin  g  force. 


Year. 

Individuals.* 

Applications. 

Average. 

1848 . 

8 

1, 628 
6, 225 
20, 308 

203-f- 

200-f- 

1859 . 

31 

1877 . 

88 

231-f 

1883 . 

127 

34, 576 

272-1- 

*Exclusive  of  assistant  to  examiner  of  interferences. 


Reports  from  the  examiners  show  the  work  of  the.examing  corps  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  to  be  from  two  to  eight  months  behind  (that  is,  in  some  divisions 
of  invention  an  application  for  a  patent  can  not  be  taken  up  for  consideration 
in  less  than  eight  months  from  the  time  it  is  received  in  the  division),  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  examining  corps  as  a  rule  is  composed  of  capa¬ 
ble,  energetic,  and  industrious  men,  who  work  many  hours  beyond  the  time 
prescribed. 

To  assist  the  examining  corps  large  drafts  have  had  to  be  made  upon  other  di¬ 
visions  of  the  office,  and  the  consequence  is  that  these  divisions  are  likewise 
behind  in  their  work. 

To  bring  the  work  of  the  Patent  Office  up  and  keep  it  so  for  the  present  there 
should  be  added  to  the  present  force  four  principal  examiners,  six  first  assist¬ 
ants,  ten  second  assistants,  fifteen  third  assistants,  twenty-five  fourth  assistants, 
all  males;  in  all,  sixty  individuals. 

Mr.  PLATT.  The  quotations  which  I  hav  e  made  from  former  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  letter  of  the  present  Commissioner  are  but  the  echo 
of  the  plea  of  every  Commissioner  of  Patents  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  office  down  to  the  present  time.  The  universal  cry  has 
been  for  more  room,  for  more  force,  for  room  and  force  to  enable  the 
office  to  keep  up  with  its  constantly  increasing  business.  It  has  been 
more  than  a  cry,  it  has  been  a  wail.  The  office  is  shamefully  and  al¬ 
most  criminally  limited  and  cramped  for  room.  ‘There  are  1,000  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  Patent  Office  building,  471  of  whom  only  belong  to  the 
Patent  Office.  The  area  occupied  by  the  Patent  Office  for  clerical  pur¬ 
poses  aggregates  22,113  square  feet,  or  53  square  feet  to  each  employe, 
excluding  messengers,  laborers,  &c.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for 
passageways  and  space  required  for  going  from  one  part  of  the  room  to 
another  part  of  the  same  room.  That  is  a  little  more  than  7  feet  square; 
it  is  6  by  9.  I  have  here  a  diagram  of  some  of  the  rooms  of  the  Patent 
Office,  and  by  no  means  the  worst-crowded  rooms,  showing  how  they 
are  occupied.  I  hope  that  the  process  of  photolithography  will  enable 
it  to  be  produced  in  time  to  go  into  my  speech  to-morrow.  Senators 
can  examine  it  at  their  leisure. 
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PLASTICS,  OILS,  FATS,  AND  GLUE,  SUGAR  ANT)  SALT, 
REFRIGERATION,  GAMES,  AND  TOWS. 

Scale  one-fonrth  inch  per  1  foot. 
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1  nndertake  to  say  tliat  if  tliere  were  tenement-houses  in  the  city  of 
Washington  crowded  as  the  rooms  in  the  Patent  Office  are  crowded 
there  would  be  one  universal  cry  of  indignation  going  up  not  only  from 
the  press  of  this  city  but  the  press  of  the  whole  country.  Yet  in  the 
Patent  Office  it  goes  on  and  nobody  objects.  The  space  which  is  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  clerical  emjdoy^s  of  the  Patent  Office  may  be  large  enough 
for  a  dungeon,  it  may  be  large  enough  for  a  tomb,  and  it  may  be  a  little 
too  large  for  a  grave,  but  it  is  not  a  fit  amount  of  room  for  a  human 
being  to  live  and  do  the  work  of  this  Government  in. 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  words  from  the  report  of  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Mobgan]  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  of  April  3, 
1882,  to  the  Senate.  The  committee  was  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
I^and  Office  and  see  whether  the  clerks  there  had  room  enough.  The 
Land  Office  is  in  the  same  building.  The  report  says: 

From  tliese  statements  a  full  understanding  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office  and  of  the  Interior  Department  buihiing  can  be  obtained.  The 
committee  agree  that  the  Interior  Department  edifice  is  incapable  of  properly 
accommodating  the  Patent  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Gener^ 
Land  Office,  and  that  these  difficulties  and  embarrassments  are  increasing  rap¬ 
idly. 

The  want  of  sufficient  room,  light,  and  ventilation  is  very  damaging  to  the 
health  of  the  employes,  and  greatly  delays  them  in  their  work,  causing  a  serious 
loss  of  time  and  efficiency  in  their  service.  It  also  exposes  the  most  valuable 
papers  and  records  to  theft  and  to  great  danger  from  fire,  and  has  already  caused 
.the  destruction  of  many  of  them  bj?  mold  and  decay  and  by  the  ravages  of  in¬ 
sects  and  vermin. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  the  chief  clerk,  says: 

Aside  from  the  question  of  in  jury  to  the  service  by  a  separation  of  the  force  and 
records  is  the  question  of  the  health  of  the  employes,  who  are  so  close  together 
that  it  is  frequently  impos.sible  to  work  to  advantage.  In  the  accounting  div:^ 
ion  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  instance,  there  are  eight  or  ten  people  all  crowded 
together  in  one  room,  and  there  is  necessarily  so  much  going  on  in  the  nature 
of  conversations  and  passing  to  and  fro  that  the  public  business  is  seriously 
interfered  with.  Some  of  the  employes  of  the  Land  Office  are  occupying  part 
of  the  model-halls  of  the  Patent  Office,  a  place  never  intended  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes.  The  necessity,  however,  of  the  accommodation  of  this  force  was 
upon  us,  and  we  had  to  do  it.  I  consider  it  bad  policy  to  have  the  records  of  any 
office  located  in  the  hallways  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
damaging  to  a  great  extent  by  rats  and  other  vermin.  In  many  cases  the  origi¬ 
nal  records  and  files  of  the  Patent  Office  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed, 
and  can  not  be  rephwed.  There  are  numerous  other  reasons  which  will  occur 
to  the  committee  why  there  shouh.fbe  room  for  people  to  perform  their  duties 
and  for  the  proper  care  of  the  records.  I  have  made  a  computation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  square  feet  occupied  by  each  employ^  of  the  Department  in  the  Land, 
Patent,  and  Indian  Offices,  and  the  highest  number,  I  think,  was  about  8,  and 
the  lowest  about  5,  square  feet. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  misprint  for  5  feet  square. 

I  have  visited  the  Patent  Office,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  if  any 
Senator  will  go  there  and  see  where  the  clerks  are  performing  their 
duties,  will  see  where  the  most  skilled  experts  of  this  county,  with  the 
bOvStscientificattainments,  are  performing  theirduties,  down  in  therooms 
which  until  it  became  aljsolutely  necessary  to  have  more  space  were 
nsetl  only  for  coal-cellars,  huddled  together  where  the  sunlight  rarely 
or  never  shines  in  the  room,  where  there  is  little  or  no  ventilation,  and 
where  the  air  is  so  foul  that  1  venture  to  say  no  Senator  can  stay  an 
hour  without  becoming  nauseated  and  sick,  1  think  he  would  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  something  should  be  done  not  only  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  oflfice,  but  to  prevent  the  almost  barbarous  treatment  of 
its  employ^.  I  speak  strongly,  but  I  think  no  more  so  than  the  occa¬ 
sion  demands.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  cry  for  more  room  and 
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more  force,  since  this  report  was  made  in  1882  showing  that  there  could 
be  no  more  persons  crowded  into  that  building,  the  force  of  the  Land 
Office  has  been  increased  thirty,  the  force  in  the  Indian  Office  three,  and 
to  make  room  for  them  the  force  in  the  Patent  Office  has  been  decreased 
twenty-one. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  Patent  Office  is  sadly  behind  in  its  work. 
In  the  division  of  chemistry  they  are  eleven  weeks  behind;  in  textiles, 
seven  months;  in  dairy,  fences,  tobacco,  &c.,  five  months.  In  hydrau¬ 
lics  and  pneumatics,  four  and  a  half  months;  in  harvesters,  eight  and  a 
half  months.  If  a  man  produces  an  invention  which  will  save  one-tenth, 
one-quarter,  or  one-half  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  entire  crop  of  the 
West,  he  can  not  get  his  application  considered  under  eight  months  in 
the  Patent  Office  by  reason  oY  the  want  of  force.  In  fine  arts,  apparel, 
&c.,  the  office  is  four  months  behind;  in  printing,  binding,  and  paper 
manufacture,  seven  and  a  half  months;  in  civil  engineering,  three  and 
a  half  months;  in  houselwld  furniture,  five  months;  in  heating,  illumin¬ 
ating,  and  drying,  four  and  a  half  months;  in  electricity  three  months; 
in  metal  work,  three  and  a  half  months.  These  are  a  few  of  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  office.  Others  are  not  so  far  behind,  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  are  able  to  keep  up  with  current  applications. 

Whenever  more  clerical  force  has  been  applied  for,  the  answer  which , 
I  have  heard  has  been,  first,  want  of  room,  and  second,  economyj 
There  never  will  be  room  enough  until  it  is  made  a  separate  Depart¬ 
ment.  These  other  branches  and  divisions  of  the  Interior  Department 
will  crowd  upon  it  and  crowd  it  down,  as  they  have  done  inYhe  past, 
As  for  economy,  I  have  shown  that  the  Patent  Office  has  been  and  is 
still  a  supplicant.  It  begs  for  what  itshould  have  as  a  right,  and  then 
it  seldom  gets  what  it  begs  for.  I  have  shown  that  it  has  been  crowded 
into  the  coal-holes  and  the  basement,  where  foul  gases  and  impure  odors 
destroy  health,  and  where  work  must  be  inadequately  performed. 

Would  you  think  that  this  ‘  ‘  pauper  whom  nobody  owns  ’  ’  is  the  only 
self-sustaining  branch  of  this  Government,  the  only  branch  or  bureau 
of  the  Government  that  pays  its  way  ?  It  has  paid  all  its  expenses  and  i 
has  a  fund  to  its  credit  to-day  of  $2,727,107,  not  including,  as  I  believe, 
the  amount  that  Congress  took  from  its  fund  to  help  pay  for  the  build¬ 
ing  into  the  basement  and  coal-cellars  of  which  it  has  been  largely 
crowded.  That  would  swell  its  surplus  to  over  $3,000,000. 

I  said  it  had  a  surplus  fund.  I  should  have  said  it  did  have  a  surplus 
fund  once;  it  controlled  the  surplus  fund  once;  but  in  such  poor  esti¬ 
mation  was  it  held  that  its  fund  was  taken  away  from  it  by  public  law, 
and  to-day  and  for  years  past  it  has  had  to  pay  day  by  day  its  earnings 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  surplus  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government.  Surplus  no  longer 
exists  in  practice;  and  nevertheless  let  me  say  the  inventors  of  this 
country  feel  as  if  that  Patent  Office  building  belonged  to  them.  They 
built  it.  It  was  built  for  them.  They  have  more  than  paid  for  it. 
They  can  pay  for  it  to-day  out  of  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Patent  Office- 
and  still  have  a  surplus.  More  than  $1,500,000  has  been  paid  into  the 
Treasury  by  inventors  on  rejected  applications  alone. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  visitors  who  come  here  from  foreign  lands 
and  from  distant  parts  of  onr  own  country  hdve  no  idea  but  what  that 
building  is  exclusively  used,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  Patent  Office.  They 
have  no  idea  that  there  are  over  five  hundred  other  clerks  within  the 
building,  and  that  its  poorest  part  is  assigned  to  the  Patent  Office. 
The  truth  is,  the  Patent  Office  has  been  crowded  into  the  kitchen  of 
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the  house  it  huilt,  it  has  been  made  to  eat  with  the  servants,  and  the 
other  bureaus  of  the  Department  sit  in  the  parlors  and  regale  them¬ 
selves  with  the  delicacies  of  the  family  table. 

The  system  of  examination  should  be  greatly  improved.  The  value 
of  the  patent  system  depends  largely  upon  a  more  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  applications.  The  statement  of  the  Commissioner  read  by 
the  Chief  Clerk  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  any  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  applications  which  are  made.  I  have  heard  within  the  last 
week  of  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  patent  involving  a  new  process, 
if  it  be  patentable,  a  process  which  will  largely  revolutionize  certain 
branches  of  business  in  the  country,  a  process  about  the  patentability 
of  which  the  inventor  had  serious  doubt,  his  attorney  had  serious  doubt. 
All  the  examination  that  that  application  received  was  such  as  was  given 
to  it  when  it  Avas  referred  by  the  principal  examiner  in  the  morning  to 
one  of  the  assistant  examiners,  and  before  noon  was  passed  upon  affirma¬ 
tively,  and  the  order  to  issue  a  patent  made.  Such  hurried,  incom¬ 
plete  examinations  are  simply  unavoidable.  The  examiners  can  not 
give  the  time  to  the  examination  of  applications  which  care  requires. 

As  I  said,  the  future  utility  and  benefit  of  the  patent  system  depends 
largely  upon  a  more  rigid  examination  of  applications..  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Patent  Office  to  see  that  patents  are  not  improperly  issued  as 
well  as  to  see  that  patents  are  properly  issued.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Patent  Office  to  so  examine  the  applications  as  that  no  title-deed  to  an 
invention  will  be  given  to.  an  applicant  if  he  is  not  actually  and  truly 
the  first  and  original  inventor  of  a  useful  improvement;  and  I  venture 
to  say  this  never  will  be  done  until  the  Patent  Office  is  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Department.  I  venture  to  say  that  so  long  as  it  obtains  its 
supplies,  its  moneys,  through  the  grace  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
it  never  will  have  sufficient  force  to  examine  patents  properly  or  have 
sufficient  room  for  the  examiners  to  work  in. 

What  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  careful  examination?  The  result  is, 
first,  that  the  public  is  imposed  upon.  In  the  second  place,  that  pat¬ 
entees  have  to  become  litigants  to  determine  their  rights.  This  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  Ifequently  urged  by  Commissioners,  and  I  ask 
especially  to  refer  to  the  report  of  Commissioner  Leggett  in  1873  at 
page  9: 

It  is  well  known  that  complaints  from  many  sections  of  the  country  against 
our  whole  patent  system  arise  almost  exclusively  from  patents  that  are  improp¬ 
erly  granted,  because  of  the  want  of  proper  supervision  in  their  examination  ; 
and  with  so  many  per.sons  examining  and  passing  applications  forissue,  itisan 
impossibility  to  establish  anything  like  a  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  office  or 
to  get  any  such  supervision  as  will  attain  what  the  law  is  intended  to  secure — 
that  is,  the  rights  of  the  inventor  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  public. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  present  Commissioner’s  report  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  examining  torce,  an  absolute 
necessity  if  the  services  of  men  having  the  knowledge  capacity  required 
to  discriminate  in  the  granting  of  patents  are  to  be  retained: 

I  concur  in  what  my  predecessor  said  in  his  report,  dated  September  14,  1883, 
to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  salaries.  The  exam¬ 
ining  corps  in  this  bureau  should  be  composed  of  men  of  first-class  ability  and 
undoubted  integrity.  It  is  of  consequence  to  inventors  and  to  the  people  at  large 
tliat  patents  should  not  be  improvidently  issued.  The  examining  corps  must, 
in  the  main,  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  this.  Not  one  patent  in  fifty  comes  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  or  his  assistant.  The  examiners 
determine  these  important  questions  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  first  and  finally.  The  Government,  I  submit,  can  afford  (especially  when 
inventors  provide  the  funds)  to  pay  as  full  compensation  for  first-class  ability 
and  strict  integrity  as  a  private  individual  or  corporation.  The  experience  of 
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the  office  is  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure,  Avith  the  hope  of  retaining  for 
more  than  a  short  i>erio<l,  assistant  examiners  whose  thorough  fitness  renders 
them  especially  valuable  to  the  service.  They  are  constantly  leaving  to  accept 
more  lucrative  employment  outside.  Since  every  conceivable  advantage  is  on 
the  side  of  just,  not  to  say  liberal,  compensation,  I  trust  it  may  please  Congress 
to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  my  predecessor  and  provide  the  increase  of  salaries 
indicated  in  the  estimates  submitted,  as  well  as  for  the  iircrease  of  the  force  em¬ 
ployed. 

Under  the  present  sj’stera  of  inadequate  salaries  the  examiners,  find¬ 
ing  that  they  can  earn  much  more  outside  of  the  office  than  in  it,  that 
they  can  at  least  earn  as  much  where  their  lives  and  health  will  be  less 
endangered,  frequently,  I  may  say  usually,  resign  just  when  the  knowl¬ 
edge  acquired  in  the  office  makes  their  retention  especially  desirable. 
A  fair  increase  in  the  salary  of  examiners,  with  proper  rooms  in  which 
to  discharge  their  duties,  would,  I  believe,  result  in  giving  the  office  the 
benefit  of  the  life  services  of  a  body  of  the  most  skilled,  and  scientific 
experts  in  the  world,  and  vastly  enhance  the  value  of  our  patent  system. 

If  the  creation  of  an  independent  Department  for  the  Patent  Office 
has  only  the  effect  to  discriminate  in  the  granting  of  patents  and  the 
adequate  compensation  of  the  examining  corps  the  benefit  conferred 
upon  the  country  will  be  immense. 

I  wish  to  say  that  there  should  be  a  classification  and  abridgment  of 
patents.  This  was  proposed  in  1873,  and  from  1873  to  1880  the  Com¬ 
missioners  called  repeatedly  attention  to  it.  In  1880  at  last  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $10,000  was  grudgingly  given — no,  let  me  say  was  wrung 
from  Congress — for  the  classification  and  abridgment  of  patents.  What 
do  we  want  this  classification  and  abridgment  of  patents  for?  Simply 
that  all  the  patents  may  be  brought  together  and  arranged  under  their 
respective  heads,  as,  for  instance,  the  patents  relating  to  agriculture,  and 
that  they  may  be  abridged  so  that  not  only  the  inventors  but  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  to  buy  or  use  a  patented  invention  can  have  the  volume 
before  him  and  see  whether  he  is  about  to  trespass  upon  or  infringe 
the  rights  of'  some  other  inventor.  In  short,  the  inventor  wants  such 
an  abridgment  that  he  may  see  whether  the  contrivance  he  is  thinking 
about  has  already  been  patented.  The  public  wants  it  to  secure  itself 
against  imposition.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  such  an  abridgment, 
accessible  to  all,  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  applications  for 
unpatentable  devices  and  largely  prevent  the  sale  of  worthless  or  an¬ 
ticipated  patents. 

Now,  is  not  that  a  good  work?  Is  it  not  a  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  ?  Yet  when  $10,000  had  been  wrung  from  a  reluctant — I  will  not 
say  hostile — Congress  in  1880  to  pursue  this  work,  and  when  they  got 
the  classification  and  abridgments  nearly  done  as  to  agricultural  pat¬ 
ents,  the  work  was  stopped  because  the  appropriation  was  stopped. 
The  Patent  Office  was  paying  $300,000  a  year  over  its  expenses  into  the 
United  States  Treasury,  but  they  could  not  have  $10,000  a  year  to 
continue  this  necessary  and  beneficial  work  that  would  undoubtedly 
pay  its  own  expenses,  and  the  first  volume,  though  nearly  completed, 
has  never  been  issued,  and  is  so  much  dead  and  useless  material  in  the 
Patent  Office  storage-rooms. 

So,  too,  the  printing  of  specifications  of  old  patents  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  By  that  I  mean  this:  The  specifications  of  patents  have  all 
been  printed  back  to  about  No.  47000.  The  work  should  be  completed 
back  to  the  first  patent.  There  ought  to  be  a  complete  printed  record 
of  all  the  patents  of  the  United  States  from  the  first  granted  down  to 
the  present  time.  Such  reproduction  would  be  useful  not  only  to  in- 
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ventors  but  to  every  citizen.  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  progress. 
So  the  index  of  patentees  should  be  completed.  Let  me  read,  at  the 
risk  of  wearying  the  Senate,  that  has  been  so  indulgent  to  me,  a  few 
words  from  the  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  by  the  chief  of 
the  issue  and  Gazette  division,  January  18,  1884: 

Some  twelve  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  complete  a  geiveral  index 
which  should  not  only  cover  these  patents  but  all  patents  down  to  the  date  of 
compilation  (1873).  The  subject-matter  portion  was  completed,  published,  and 
bound  in  three  volumes,  and  has  since  been  on  sale  at  SIO  per  set.  The  companion 
volume,  Index  to  Patentees,  covering  the  same  peri<^  of  time,  was  not  finished, 
and  came  into  my  hands  when  I  assumed  charge  of  the  division  in  an  incom¬ 
plete  8ta.te,  awaiting  an  appropriation.  As  opportunity  offered,  with  only  the 
regular  force  of  the  division,  the  preparation  of  the  work  for  the  printer  was 
completed,  but  as  no  appropriation  could  be  obtained  for  its  publication  the 
matter  has  lain  in  manuscript  packages  in  the  storage-rooms  of  the  beisement 
until  dust,  dampness,  handling,  and  the  rats  have  seriously  damaged  it. 

That  is  a  fine  showing  for  an  ofiice  in  this  Government  which  is  not 
only  paying  its  way  but  paying  at  the  rate  of  from  $200,000  to  $500,000 
a  year  into  the  national  Treasury. 

While  I  have  been  speaking  I  have  received  from  a  prominent  man¬ 
ufacturing  firm  in  my  own  State  a  dispatch  asking  me  if  I  can  not  say 
something  in  favor  of  reducing  patent  fees.  Mr.  President,  the  patent 
fe^  ought  to  be  reduced.  A  tax  upon  inventors  which  produces  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  office  is  simply  shame¬ 
ful.  It  is  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  a  tax  on  invention,  a  tax  which  in 
itself  is  as  iniquitous  and  abominable  as  a  tax  upon  authors  or  scientists 
would  be.  Still  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  the  fees  paid 
by  inventors  reduced  until  the  Patent  Office  becomes  a  separate  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  want  this  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  inventors  of  the  coun¬ 
try  paying  the  expenses  of  that  branch  of  the  Government  and  furnish¬ 
ing  the  Government  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  annually  in  addition  to 
continue  until  its  voice  shall  be  heard  through  the  land  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Patent  Office  as  an  independent  Department. 

Agriculturists  have  been  slow  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  on 
patents,  but  they  have  been  loud  in  their  demands  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Agricult¬ 
ural  Department?  It  is  the  child  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  Patent 
Commissioner  had  cliarge  of  the  agricultural  work  from  1836  to  1862, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  inventors  of  the  country  paid  the  entire 
expense  of  that  service  in  connection  with  the  Patent-Office  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Until  1849  there  was  no  separate  report.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents  reportetl  his  work  in  the  agricultural  line,  and  from 
1849  up  to  1862,  when  there  was  a  separate  report,  it  was  called  the 
Patent  Office  Report,  and  to-day  men  write  me  for  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
port  and  call  it  the  Patent  Office  Report.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  still  believe  that  the  Agricultural  Department  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  Patent-Office. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  the  daughter  of  the  Patent  Office, 
but  we  have  taken  the  daughter  away  from  her  mother;  we  have  built 
her  a  fine  house  and  furnished  elegant  surroundings;  we  have  given 
her  costly  and  fashionable  clothing;  we  pet,  I  will  not  say  pamper  her; 
we  pay  her  every  possible  attention,  while  the  old  lad}’^,  her  foster 
mother,  still  scrubs  along  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  is  never  noticed  except  when  she  deposits  the  surplus  of  her 
daily  earnings  in  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 
It  is  a  shame,  and  the  inventors  are  beginning  to  regard  it  as  a  shame. 
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and  they  are  going  to  be  heard  in  their  demand  that  the  Patent  Office 
shall  receive  better  treatment  than  it  has  received.  I  make  no  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  Agricultural  Department  has  been  made  independent; 
'I  only  protest  against  the  studied  neglect  of  its  parent. 

Let  me  close  by  noticing  an  argument  that  I  have  heard  urged  against 
this  bill. .  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  moment  we  get  the  Patent 
'  Office  created  an  independent  department  we  shall  be  wanting  to  have 
its  head  a  Cabinet  officer.  That  demand  will  never  come  from  me, 
'Mr.  President;  and  if  I  am  here  in  my  place  in  the  Senate  and  it  is  ever 
made  I  will  oppose  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  head  of  the  Patent 
’  Office  department  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet 
is  large  enough  already.  It  requires  neither  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  nor  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  within  it.  They  can  not  add 
to  its  value;  they  can  not  add  to  its  strength.  The  patent  department 
is  not  of  a  character  which  requires  representation  in  the  executive 
council;  it  exercises  little  influence  on  the  administrative  policy  of  the 
Government,  very  little  more  influence  than  do  the  courts.  There  is 
neither  need  nor  propriety  that  the  head  of  the  department  should  be 
one  of  the  President’s  constitutional  advisers,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  the  last  twenty  years  no  question  has  ever  arisen  in  Cabinet  council 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office.  I 
venture  to  say  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  been  called  upon 
in  Cabinet  sessions  in  twenty  years  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
management  of  that  portion  of  his  Departmen  b.  W ith  the  other  branches 
it  is  different;  the  railroads,  the  Indians,  and  the  lands  have  much  to 
do  with  the  political  management  of  our  Government.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  must  have  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  with  regard  to 
'  land  grants  and  land-grant  railroads,  but  as  to  patents  it  needs  and 
‘should  have  no  other  policy  than  that  so  plainly  expressed  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  given  sound  reasons  why  the  patent 
system  should  be  permitted  to  stand  alone.  If  time  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  I  might  have  urged  many  other  weighty  considerations.  I  am 
sure  that  in  what  I  have  said  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  a  great  multitude 
of  our  people  who  have  a  right  to  be  he.ard  and  who  will  be  heard  in 
favor  of  this  proposition.  It  is  a  voice  that  comes  from  men  who  have 
contributed  most  to  our  national  prosperity,  to  our  power,  to  our  influ¬ 
ence,  to  our  advancing  civilization.  It  is  rather  a  demand  than  a  voice, 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  heed  it. 
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CIVIL  LENSIONS. 


SPEECH 


HON.  GEOHGE  A.  POST, 

OF  I>KISri^SYL"VA.3SriA, 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES, 


Peidat,  Maech  14, 1884. 


SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  POST, 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Private  Calendar, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  999)  granting  a  pension  to  the 
sole  surviving  grandchild  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence— 

Mr.  POST  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  If  I  were  to  be  governed  by  the  promptings  of  sym¬ 
pathy  or  deterred  by  the  natural  dislike  of  being  subjected  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  charge  of  alack  of  gallantry,  I  should  certainly  not  rise  to  oppose 
this  bill.  But,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  I  am  led  to  ask  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  committee,  that  I  may  briefly  present  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  refuse  my  support  of  the  measure  so  ably,  eloquently,  and 
pathetically  advocated  by  my  distinguished  and  venerable  friend  from- 
New  York.  That  flesh  is  Aveak  is  proverbial,  and  the  truth  of  this  is 
forcibly  brought  home  to  me  w  hen  I  see  a  man  of  ripe  experience,  and 
who  has  grown  gray  in  the  advocacy  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  blinded 
in  his  judgment  and  setting  at  naught  the  tenets  of  his  political  faith 
under  the  influence  of  a  generous  impulse.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  growing  tendency  toward  sentimental  legislation  is  a  serious 
evil  and  one  which  should  arrest  our  attention. 

If  I  read  the  early  history  of  my  country  aright  and  understand  the 
principles  Avhich  actuated  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  it  was  never  the 
intention  to  make  the  Government  an  eleemosynary  institution;  nor 
was  the  Federal  Treasury  expected  to  be  on  tap  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
people,  however  deserving. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  recommending  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  an  annuity  to  Mrs.  Septimia  R.  Meikleham  is  most  creditable 
to  the  hearts  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  committee,  and  the  eloquent 
language  in  which  the  tender  relations  existing  between  Mrs.  Meikleham 
and  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  portrayed  is  in¬ 
deed  touching,  but  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  a  great  nation,  with  our  functions  speciflcally 
defined  by  the  Constitution,  I  assert  that  we  have  no  right  to  gratify  our 
personal  philanthropic  impulses  at  the  public  expense. 

Sir,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  of  the  pure  statesmanship 
and  magnificent  public  .services  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  public  .servants  of  the  present  day  would  follow^  more  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  that  illu.strious  statesman  in  the  discharge  of  oflicial 
duty  we  would  have  better  legislation,  fewer  sinecures,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  profligacy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  such  measure  as  is  now  pending  would  have  met  his  approval. 

The  only  apology  offered  in  defense  of  this  bill  is  that  it  is  intended  to 
put  on  record  in  substantial  form  a  mark  of  our  regard  for  the  exalted 
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character  and  public  services  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Do  we,  as  members  of  the  American  Congress,  desire  to  show  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  and  respect  for  the  services  of  Thomas  Jefferson?  Then 
let  us  strive  earnestly  to  emulate  his  lofty  example  and  in  our  official 
conduct  demonstrate  our  veneration  for  his  memory.  Let  us  reduce 
the  number  of  useless  offices,  compel  employes  of  the  Government  to 
render  a  full  equivalent  in  labor  for  the  compensation  drawn,  cut  off 
every  needless  expenditure,  trample  under  foot  any  and  every  attempt 
to  erect  an  official  aristocracy,  and  wage  an  unceasing  warfare  against 
all  kinds  of  corruption  and  maladministration  in  Government  affairs. 
This  was  the  Jeffersonian  standard,  and  the  adherence  to  these  princi¬ 
ples  it  was  which  rendered  him  a  model  public  servant  whom  coming 
generations  will  admire. 

Knowing  as  we  do  from  a  study  of  his  life  his  abhorrence  of  anything 
that  savored  of  favoritism  or  misappropriation  of  the  people’s  money, 

I  ask  in  all  sincerity,  is  it  consistent,  is  it  right,  is  it  desirable  to  seek 
to  honor  his  memory  by  the  passage  of  an  act  he  would  have  denounced 
as  unwarranted  and  dangerous?  We  are  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
nation  is  rich,  prosperous,  and  generous,  and  that  it  would  be  niggardly 
to  refuse  to  grant  the  annuity  provided  for  in  this  bill.  Why,  sir,  this 
is  the  cry  set  up  upon  any  and  all  occasions  by  enterprising  patriots  who 
meditate  an  assault  upon  the  surplus  revenue. 

When  a  measure  is  brought  forward  calling  for  a  liberal  appropriation 
and  for  which  there  does  not  appear  any  warrant  of  law,  it  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  that  the  Treasury  is  full,  the  country 
is  rich,  therefore  the  money  must  be  spent.  Under  the  cry  that  the 
Government  is  rich  all  manner  of  raids  are  made  upon  the  Treasury,  and 
from  all  quarters  come  pouring  in  upon  Congi'ess  plausible  and  cun¬ 
ningly-devised  schemes  to  relieve  the  public  pui-se  of  its  plethoric  con¬ 
dition. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  money  is  not  our  personal 
property,  and  that  when  we  go  outside  of  the  j^ath  of  constitutional 
duty  to  appropriate  money  for  purely  benevolent  purposes,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  no  other  appeal  than  that  of  absurd  sentimentality,  we  are 
guilty  of  an  absolute  breach  of  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 

Because  we  are  in  official  position  we  have  no  right  to  compel  the 
people  to  foot  the  bills  for  our  spasms  of  generosity;  but  if  we  find  a 
worthy  case  where  j)ecuniary  assistance  is  proper  and  desirable,  let  us 
in  a  manly  way  make  our  contributions  from  our  own  resources,  rather 
than  shoulder  the  burden  upon  the  Government  whose  purse-strings  we 
happen  temporarily  to  hold.  To  illustrate  this  point — I  ijresume  that 
nearly  all  of  the  members  of  this  House  when  you  came  here  left  varied 
interests  in  the  hands  of  subordinates  to  be  conducted  in  your  absence. 

Now,  these  agents  or  representatives  are  empowered  by  you  in  your 
absence  to  perform  certain  acts  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  your 
business  affairs,  and  when  you  return  home  you  will  demand  a  full 
and  detailed  statement  of  all  transactions  carried  on,  and  particularly 
will  you  scan  the  items  of  disbursements.  What  would  you  think  if 
among  the  disbursements  you  should  find  an  item  showing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $500  to  Mrs.  Jones,  and  upon  demanding  an  explanation  you 
were  blandly  informed  by  your  representative  that  Mr.  Johnson,  one 
of  the  men  who  assisted  in  erecting,  in  fact  who  planned,  the  building 
wherein  your  place  of  business  is  located  had  died  several  years  ago  in 
rather  straitened  pecuniary  circumstances  leaving  a  grandchild  of  whom 
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he  was  very  fond,  who  was  present  when  he  passed  away,  and  who  in 
addition  was  possessed  of  a  wealth  of  sunny  hair.  That  the  grand¬ 
child  had  been  found  by  your  representative  to  be  in  feeble  health  and 
poor,  and  he,  in  view  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  erect¬ 
ing  an  edifice  wherein  you  carried  on  business,  had  been  so  moved  and 
touched  by  the  said  plight  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  granddaughter  that  he  had 
given  her  $500  of  your  funds  to  relieve  her  embarrassment,  and  further 
that  he  proposed  to  continue  paying  a  like  sum  yearly.  Well,  now,  I 
imagine  there  would  be  somewhat  of  an  exhibition  of  temper  at  such 
a  monstrous  perversion  of  your  funds. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  good  set  terms  you  would  insist,  and 
rightly,  too,  that  if  your  Representative  was  such  a  tender-hearted  fellow 
and  so  generous  that  he  should  not  use  your  money  to  accomplish  his 
benevolent  purposes,  but  that  whenever  his  feelings  were  so  wrought 
upon  that  nothing  save  a  donation  of  cash  could  satisfy  his  large  heart 
he  should  put  his  hands  into  his  own  pocket  and  disburse  for  charitable 
purposes  money  earned  by  and  belonging  to  himself,  and  not  that  left 
in  hLs  charge  for  altogether  different  uses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  that  the  bill  under  consideration  pre¬ 
sents  an  analogous  proposition.  “Giving away  what  isn’t  yours  looks 
generous,  but  it  is  not  expensive ;  ’  ’  and  this  is  a  pastime  that  is  indulged 
in  too  frequently  of  late  among  legislators  for  the  purpose  of  posing 
as  big-hearted  humanitarians,  whose  generosity  is  only  limited  by  the 
amount  of  wealth  in  the  national  coffers. 

I  am  opposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all  civil  pensions.  Unfortunately 
precedents  have  been  established,  but  it  is  high  time  to  retrace  our  steps 
in  this  matter,  get  into  the  habit  once  more  of  expending  the  people’s 
money  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  Government,  leaving  all  purely 
charitable  enterprises  to  be  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  And  the  history  of  our  country  has  proven  conclusively  that 
no  movement  having  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  deserving  charity 
has  ever  failed  to  meet  a  ready  and  generous  response. 

Bad  as  the  precedents  heretofore  established  may  have  been,  there 
was  yet  something  more  substantial  upon  which  to  base  them  than  is 
now  presented.  The  proposition  to  pension  Mrs.  Meikleham  simply 
because  she  is  the  sole  surviving  grandchild  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is 
utterly  indefensible,  and  is  a  step,  if  taken,  which,  as  a  logical  result, 
must  open  the  door  for  the  admission  of  innumerable  claims  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  flimsy  nature,  and  tend  to  build  up  in  our  midst  a  favored  class 
{based  upon  the  accident  of  birth)  which  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions. 

Where  will  this  end?  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  The  United 
States  have  been  prolific  of  grand,  illustrious  men  who  have  filled  with 
credit  and  benefit  to  the  country  the  highest  official  stations  within  the 
gift  of  the  people.  Their  services,  however,  were  purely  civil,  and  their 
elevation  to  office  the  result  of  contests  with  other  distinguished  and 
worthy  citizens,  and  the  responsibilities  incident  thereupon  were  will¬ 
ingly' assumed  in  order  to  attain  the  coveted  distinction.  No  dangers 
to  life  or  limb  were  faced,  no  privations  endured,  no  sacrificas  m^e; 
but  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  political  eminence  by  the  partiality  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  devoted  partisans,  they  tasted  the  sweets  of  preferment, 
ran  their  race,  passed  from  the  stage  of  action,  and  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  living.  In  this  they  differed  not  one  whit  from  Jefferson,  and 
their  grandchildren  are  equally  deserving  with  his. 

It  may  be  that  Jefferson  was  the  wisest  of  our  statesmen  and  the 
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purest,  but  wisdom  comes  from  God,  and  its  possessor  is  thrice  blessed 
and  thereby  qualified  for  increased  usefulness  by  the  Creator,  while 
purity  of  life  and  character  surely  bring  sufiicient  reward  of  themselves, 
without  the  necessity  of  affixing  hereditary  pensions  as  a  recompense 
therefor.  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  based  upon  sound  common 
sense  whereby,  under  our  form  of  government,  the  granting  of  pensions 
for  civil  service  can  be  justified,  and  particularly  where  it  is  sought  to 
grant  such  pension  to  one  solely  because  of  the  service  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  and  for  which  he  in  his  lifetime  received  the  highest  possible 
homage,  and  who  was  honored  to  the  full  powder  of  his  countrymen. 

I  desire  to  indulge  in  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Meikle- 
ham  with  that  of  a  soldier’s  widow  whose  life  companion  was  slain 
while  in  the  defense  of  his  country. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  a  lady  surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers,  with  siich  a  halo  of  ancestral  glory  enveloping  her  that  she 
need  have  no  fear  of  coming  to  want,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  citing  the  generous  donation  of 
Hon.  O.  B.  PoTTEK.  I  am  informed  that  she  has  two  children  employed 
in  the  Government  offices. 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  of  New  York.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  a 
moment  ?  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  him,  but  I  am  satisfied  he  will 
not  object  to  being  interrupted  w^hen  I  tell  him  that  that  statement  is 
absolutely  without  foundation.  It  is  not  true.  This  lady  has  a  sickly 
daughter  who  has  a  little  place  that  she  is  scarcely  able  to  attend  to, 
and  totters  to  it  from  day  to  day  to  keep  her  old,  venerable  another 
from  dying  of  starvation.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  POST.  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  this  courtesy  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  refused 
so  emphatically  to  be  interrupted  while  he  held  the  floor.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman,  that  his  fertile  imagination 
and  florid  rhetoric  have  painted  the  condition  of  the  estimable  Mrs. 
Meikleham  much  worse  than  the  actual  facts  will  warrant.  I  grant  you 
that  she  is  not  living  in  opulence,  but  I  am  confident  that  she  is  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  possession  of  every  actual  requirement  for  personal  comfort, 
at  least  as  much  so  as  thousands  of  other  widows  of  limited  means,  and 
differs  from  them  only  in  the  fact  that  her  grandfather  w^as  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  She  has  suffered  or  sacrificed 
nothing  for  the  public  weal.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  the  noble,  heroic 
woman  who  gave  to  her  country  her  companion,  supporter,  and  the  father 
of  her  children.  Oh !  the  anguish  of  soul  she  has  suffered  as  she  has 
waited  for  the  return  of  her  husband  who  came  not;  but  who  yielded 
up  his  life,  so  dear  to  him  and  his  family,  for  the  good  of  the  land  he 
loved  so  well.  How  she  has  struggled  all  these  years  to  rear  her  family. 
Often  has  she  been  in  want  and  her  little  ones  deprived  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life. 

Thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  frail  and  desolate  in  her  loneliness, 
she  has  toiled  and  endured  untold  hardships,  from  which  she  would 
have  been  spared  had  she  not  bade  her  husband  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Union.  Freely  and  cheerfully  she  had  made  this  great  sacrifice  that  her 
children  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  that  the  Union  might 
not  be  disintegrated.  Which  of  these  women  say  you  is  the  more  de- 
.serving  of  the  consideration  of  this  Government?  Yet  here  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  give  to  the  one  the  annual  sum  of  $2,500,  equal  to  the  income 
of  men  charged  with  the  conduct  of  important  business  interests, 
while  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  the  paltry  .sirm  of  $8  per  month 
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is  considered  sufficient  compensation  for  the  other.  Out  upon  such  an 
inj ustice !  I  spurn  such  an  insult  to  the  soldiers’  widows  of  this  country. 

Scattered  all  over  this  broad  land  are  brave  men  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  duty  when  the  safety  of  our  institutions  was  imperiled,  who 
were  wounded,  who  languished  in  prison  pens,  who  are  broken  in  health 
and  incapacitated  from  gaining  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  families, 
but  who,  by  reason  of  the  strict  requirements  of  law  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  placed  thereon  by  the  pension  authorities,  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
favorable  consideration  of  their  claims  for  recognition,  and  are  to-day 
denied  that  to  which  they  are  in  equity  entitled;  and  I  con.sider  that  it  is 
unbecoming  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  those  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  haggle  over  tine  technicalities  when 
dealing  with  the  application  of  a  needy  veteran  for  a  pension  and  at  the 
same  time  undertake  to  pour  money  in  the  lap  of  a  person  who  has  no 
claim  for  recognition  whatever  except  absurd,  abnormal  sentimentality. 

Let  us  be  just  to  the  men  who  fought  our  battles  and  their  depend¬ 
ents  l)efore  we  are  generous  to  the  descendants  of  any  statesman,  how¬ 
ever  great.  So  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  widows  of  the  nation’s  dead 
receive  but  $8  per  month,  so  long  as  one  maimed,  poverty-stricken, 
and  suffering  soldier  who  stood  the  shock  of  battle  and  amid  the  leaden 
hail  of  the  rebel  musketry  upheld  the  honor  of  his  country’s  flag  is  with¬ 
out  proper  recognition  and  refused  a  place  upon  the  pension-roll  by 
reason  of  hair-splitting  technicalities  and  requirements  impassible  to 
comply  with,  I  shall  not  favor  the  seeking  out  of  grandchildren  of  civil¬ 
ians,  no  matter  how  brilliant  their  achievements,  upon  whom  to  shower 
the  bounty  of  this  nation. 
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BONDED  EXTENSION  BILL. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  O.  B.  POTTER, 

OW  >rEW  YORK, 


IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


MARCH  :35,  1H84. 


WASHINGTON. 

1884. 


R  E  M  A  E  K  S 


OF 

HON.  0.  B.  POTTER. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R,  5265)  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  now  in  warehouse — 

Mr.  POTTER  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire  briefly  to  state  the  rea.sons  why  I  shall 
support  this  bill.  My  fli-st  impressions  in  regard  to  it  were  the  same 
as  those  stated  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Breckinridge]  ;  my  first  impressions  were  against  the  bill.  It  was  a 
whisky  bill,  a  whisky-extension  bill,  and  my  first  impulse  was,  as  I 
think  it  was  with  the  majority  of  the  House,  that  it  was  unwise  to  grant 
such  an  extension.  But,  sir,  I  have  examined  with  all  the  care  and 
wisdom  of  which  I  am  able  to  examine  any  measure,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  duty  on  this  floor  requires  me  to  vote  for  it. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  bill  before  the  House?  It  is  a  bill  to  extend 
the  time  for  paying  the  tax  to  this  Government  upon  an  American  man¬ 
ufacture,  a  manufacture  as  legitimate  and  as  authorized  as  any  other  in 
this  country. 

It  is  to  extend  the  time  for  paying  the  tax,  ^hich  in  my  judgment, 
after  the  best  examination  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  is  now 
collected  partially  and  not  in  a  manner  in  which  taxes  upon  American 
manufactures  ought  to  be  collected. 

The  power  of  taxation  under  our  Government  is  coextensive  with  the 
subjects  in  reference  to  which  we  have  a  right  to  legislate  To  cany 
out  the  duties  of  this  Government  we  were  clothed  with  the  most  ample 
power  to  lay  taxes.  Beyond  that  we  have  no  right  to  go  under  our 
General  Government.  A  tax  upon  production,  a  tax  laid  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  not  upon  consumption,  is  a  local  and  partial  tax.  It  is  a 
tax  discriminating  against  the  article  taxed,  and  in  my  judgment  is  not 
in  accordance  wdth  the  system  of  government  under  which  we  live. 
Our  taxes  should  be  equal;  they  should  be  impartial.  Impartiality  is 
an  organic,  an  innate  law  of  our  national  administration.  This  is  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  for  one  State  but  for  the  people  of  all  the  States.  Taxes 
should  be  laid  equally  and  they  should  be  so  laid  and  so  collected  that 
they  will  operate  equally,  or  as  near  so  as  may  be  upon  all  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  tax  laid  upon  the  consumption  of  this  article 
is  a  tax  which  operates  with  substantial  equality  on  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  while  a  tax  upon  the  production  of  the  article  is  a  tax  laid  upon 
a  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  upon  a  small  part  of 
the  States  of  this  Union.  I  am  constrained  to  the  conviction  this  tax 
ought  never  to  have  been  laid  except  in  a  great  emergency  otherwise 
than  upon  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
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If  1  am  right  in  this,  why  should  we  deal  with  this  article  otherwise 
than  we  would  deal  with  grain  from  which  it  is  made  ?  Why  should 
we  deal  with  this  article  otherwise  than  we  would  deal  with  coffee,  if 
that  were  the  subject  of  consideration?  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  it  should 
be  dealt  with  preciselj'^  as  we  would  deal  with  the  grain  from  which  the 
article  is  made;  that  is,  if  it  is  to  have  a  tax  levied  on  it,  and  I  believe  it 
should  have  a  tax  as  much  as  it  will  bear  and  as  long  as  it  will  bear  it 
and  will  yield  the  best  results  to  the  country.  I  would  tax  it  so  as  to 
produce  for  the  Government  a  continuous  and  certain  income  so  long  as 
it  shall  need  such  an  income. 

But,  sir,  I  would  levy  that  tax  in  a  way  so  it  should  fall  on  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  and  not  on  particular  States  or  special  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  or  upon  particular  individuals.  I  would  levy  it 
on  the  whole  population  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

As  I  understand  the  law  which  this  proposes  temporarily  to  modify, 
it  is  provided  that  after  the  term  of  three  years  this  article  is  to  pay 
the  tax  or  excise.  I  believe  that  this  term  was  selected  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  substantial  opinion  of  Congress  that  the  tax  should  be 
exacted  upon  the  consumption. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  term  itself  indicates  clearly  that  it  was  and 
is  the  judgment  of  Congress  that  this  tax  should  be  so  laid  as  to  be  a 
tax  upon  consumption  solely.  It  has  so  happened  that  there  has  been 
an  overproduction  in  this  line  of  business.  The  production  has  grown 
in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  market;  and  in  order  to  make  this  a 
tax  upon  consumption,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  which  I  recognize  as  governing  the  whole  system  of  tax¬ 
ation,  the  time  needs  to  be  so  far  extended  that  it  shall  become  a  tax 
upon  consumption,  and  that,  being  such  a  tax,  it  shall  be  distributed 
equally  and  substantially  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country. 

In  granting  this  extension  it  has  been  said  by  way  of  argument  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  that  it  will  be  special  legislation.  If  this  tax  as 
now  provided  be  enforced  otherwise  than  as  a  tax  upon  consumption, 
it  does  not  need  to  be  repeated  in  your  hearing  that  it  is  so  levied  and 
so  collected  as  a  special  discrimination,  a  special  legislation  against 
this  single  article  of  manufacture  and  against  the  capital  engaged  in 
this  business.  So  far  as  this  bill  proposes  to  go  it  will  restore  the 
true  principle  of  taxation,  and  it  will  do  no  more  than  to  bring  this 
article  within  the  rule  which  we  have  adopted  for  all  of  the  other 
items  which  enter  into  our  great  American  manufacturing  business. 
It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  lacts  already  stated  in  this  discussion  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  there  exist  the  strongest  reasons  possible  why 
the  manufacturers  of  this  particular  article  shall  have  the  right  to 
claim  this  extension  at  our  hands. 

I  do  not  claim,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  manufacturers  have  done 
more  than  their  legitimate  share.  I  do  not  claim  that  they  are  more 
worthy  for  having  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  support  of  the  country  in  its  time  of  need  than  others;  but,  sir, 
they  are  entitled  with  all  of  the  others  to  equal  consideration,  and  1 
trust  that  we  shall  give  it  to  them  by  this  bill. 

Now,  sir,  is  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  country  which  pre¬ 
vents  our  granting  this  extension?  If  there  is  anything  so  that  we 
can  not  give  the  relief  which  is  requested  in  this  particular  instance, 
and  give  it  injustice  to  the  whole  country,  or  if  the  giving  of  it  will 
embarrass  the  country,  if  it  will  embarrass  the  Treasury,  if  it  will  em¬ 
barrass  or  hamper  any  of  the  operations  of  the  Government,  then  if  those 
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facts  are  ascertained  or  established  there  may  be  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate.  But,  sir,  the  reasons  are  all  the  other  way. 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury  is  such  that  we  are  embarrassed  ab-  ■ 
solutely  with  the  amount  of  money  now  on  our  hands  which  is  needed 
in  the  avocations,  the  activities,  and  the  industries  of  life.  We  can 
grant  this  extension  not  only  without  inconvenience  to  the  country,  but 
to  the  greatest  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  country  in  a  linancial 
point  of  view.  And  here  I  wish  to  say,  sir,  a  word  in  this  connection. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that  if  this 
money  is  demanded  from  these  people,  if  we  insist  upon  the  payment 
of  this  tax,  and  require  that  this  money  shall  go  into  the  Treasury  at 
this  time,  we  have  no  possible  way  left  in  which  we  can  dispose  of  it 
except  to  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  and  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  that  is  now  due.  We  have  no  other  use  for  it.  The  Treasury 
can  do  nothing  else  with  it  under  the  law  except  to  apply  it  to  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  that  portion  of  the  national  debt  which  is  now  due  and  pay¬ 
able.  And  what  is  that  debt  and  what  is  the  condition  of  it  ? 

On  the  19th  day  of  this  month  the  amount  of  bonds  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  due  and  payable  was  $266,024,750.  Of  this  amouijt 
of  bonds,  considerably  more  than  two-thirds,  to  wit,  $184,302,850, 
are  the  basis  of  the  national  banking  system  of  the  country  and  the 
security  for  their  circulation.  They  represent  the  very  foundation 
and  the  stability  of  the  business  of  this  country.  If  this  money  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  it  must  inevitably  be  paid  out 
and  undermine  and  destroy  to  a  certain  extent  the  national  banking 
system  upon  which  rests,  more  than  upon  any  other  present  instrumen¬ 
tality,  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  business  of  the  country.  The 
insisting  upon  the  payment  of  this  tax  will  bring  during  the  next  year 
a  very  large  amount  of  money  into  the  National  Treasury.  Between 
this  and  August  next  $30,000,000  must  be  paid  in.  During  the  next 
year,  that  is  to  say  from  November  until  the  succeeding  December  of 1885, 
seventy  millions  more  must  be  paid.  That  money,  sir,  every  dollar 
of  it,  must  be  used  under  the  law  to  pay  the  3  per  cent,  bonds  of  this 
country.  It  must,  every  dollar  of  it,  be  used  to  undermine  and  unsettle 
and  destroy  for  the  time  being  the  basis  upon  which  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country  rests.  There  is  no  other  resource  for  these  banks 
if  this  policy  is  pursued,  except  to  go  into  the  market  and  pay  the  brok¬ 
ers’  price  and  pay  the  demands  of  those  who  own  the  long-time  bonds; 
and  these  run  for  the  seven-year  bonds  now  to  1 14,  and  those  that  run 
for  twenty- three  years  to  125  and  upwards. 

Are  we  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  upon  the  payment  of 
this  tax  at  this  time  when  we  do  not  want  it,  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  banking  system  of  the  country  to  that  extent  and  bring  disturb¬ 
ance  and  disaster  upon  the  country  which  will  unavoidably  ensue? 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  think  the  telegrams  which  have  been  laid  before  us 
from  more  than  seventy  of  the  national  banks  throughout  the  country  are 
sent  here  without  a  broad  understanding  of  this  problem.  They  know, 
sir,  that  the  exacting  of  this  tax  at  this  time  means  to  that  extent  com¬ 
pulsion  upon  them  to  surrender  their  bonds  and  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  at  the  enormous  premium  of  $1.25  or  upwards  other  bonds  to  take 
their  place. 

Why  shall  we  do  it,  then?  Wh}’’  shall  we  thus  inflict  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  disturbance  and  disaster  for  the  sake  of  insisting  upon  the  very  let¬ 
ter  of  this  bond  as  to  time  when  that  time  itself  was  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  tax  operate  equally,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 


to  enforce  it  would  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  term  originally  given 
to  it? 

»  But  it  has  been  said  here  that  the  extension  of  this  tax  will  be  an 
especial  favor  to  tliese  manufacturer.  I  have  already  said  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  controlling  advantages  are  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the 
Government  and  not  of  these  manufacturers.  It  is  not  asked  that  this 
money  shall  remain  in  the  Treasury  idle.  It  is  not  asked  that  the 
Government  shall  make  any  loss  or  incur  any  possibility  of  a  loss  by 
this  extension.  This  bill  proposes  that  every  dollar  of  the  money  in¬ 
volved  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  the  pit¬ 
tance  whic'a  we  can  make  by  disturbing  and  destroying  the  banking 
system  of  the  country  at  present,  but  shall  pay  more  than  twice  that 
interest.  The  bonds  to  which  I  have  alluded  bear  but  3  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest.  They  return  in  taxation  upon  their  circulation,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them,  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  interest  upon  all  those  held 
by  the  national  banks,  and  deposit  with  the  Government.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  realize  but  2. 10  per  cent,  interest  by  the  payment  of  those 
bonds.  Upon  the  balance  they  will  realize  3  per  cent,  of  stop  interest 
at  3  per  cent.  The  average  interest  they  will  stop  is  much  less,  is  about 
2.41;  and  that  is  all  the  Government  can  possibly  realize  by  thus  dis¬ 
turbing  its  currency  and  its  business  and  breaking  up  these  manu¬ 
facturers  and  a  large  number  of  banks  that  are  very  likely  to  be  broken 
up  in  consequence. 

Shall  we  for  the  sake  of  realizing  2. 10  percent  interest  refuse  to  accept 
the  absolute  security  and  certainty  of  4  j  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  same 
amount?  And  have  we  not  in  that  saving  for  the  Government,  have  we 
not  in  that  security  to  our  continuous  prosperity  which  this  extension 
will  grant,  not  only  the  most  abundant  justification,  but  are  we  not 
called  upon  as  statesmen  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  to  the 
stability  of  its  business,  to  its  future  and  immediate  prosperity — are  we 
not  called  upon  to  forbear  to  insist  upon  this  breaking  up  the  currency  of 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  saving  2,10  per  cent,  interest  when  we  can 
leave  the  same  amount  at  interest  at  4.]  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  PUSEY.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  permit  me  to  ask 
him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  would  rather  that  the  gentleman  should  wait  till 
I  get  through.  I  will  be  through  very  soon,  and  the  gentleman  can 
then  have  all  the  time  he  wants. 

After  we  have  paid  the  $255,000,000  of  3  per  cent,  bonds  which  the 
Government  now  owes  there  is  not  another  dollar  of  the  public  debt 
which  can  be  reached  for  payment  for  seven  and  a  half  years.  During 
that  time  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  market 
and  among  the  brokers  of  the  country  and  buy  up,  by  taxation  upon 
the  people,  the  public  debt  of  the  country,  at  whatever  price  shall  be 
demanded. 

We  can  not  retain  the  surplus  in  our  Treasury.  It  must  leave  the 
Treasury  and  go  out  among  the  people.  There  is  no  possible  way  in 
which  that  can  be  done,  if  the  legislation  of  the  country  remains  as  it 
is  at  present,  except  by  going  into  the  market  for  four  or  five  years  at 
least  and  buying  up  the  debt  of  the  country  at  whatever  premium  it 
shall  demand. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  money  remains  for  two  years  where  it  is,  paying 
4j  per  cent,  to  the  Government,  weshall  be  able  to  leave  so  much  longer 
our  3  per  cent,  bonds,  so  that  they  will  bridge  over  the  time  between 
that  and  the  maturity  of  the  4j  per  cent,  bonds,  seven  and  one-half 
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years  hence.  If  we  get  no  other  relief  than  that  it  will  be  considerable 
relief,  and  we  shall  owe  it,  sir,  to  this  bill.  And  I  care  not  whether  it 
were  whisky  or  coffee  or  anything  else,  if  there  is  any  interest  in  the 
country  that  can  afford  this  relief  and  this  security  against  danger  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  seven  and  one-half  years,  and  afford  this  great  saving  in 
the  payment  of  our  public  debt,  we  ought  to  embrace  it.  In  this  view 
of  it  there  is  no  whisky  in  this  bill.  It  is  a  bill  for  the  honest  relief  of 
a  portion  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  in  granting  this  re¬ 
lief  we  shall  benefit  and  secure  every  substantial  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

To  my  mind,  sir,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  will  affirmatively  by 
legislation  here  when  there  is  a  plain  and  open  opportunity  to  do  other- 
Avise — whether  we  will  precipitate  this  disturbance  of  our  currency  and 
of  business  upon  the  country. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  other  views  that  might  be  taken  of  this  question 
that  are  conclusive  to  my  mind.  But  this  one  is  so  controlling,  so  con¬ 
strains  my  judgment,  that  I  can  not  possibly  refuse  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Eaton]. 
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In  the  JIoixse  of  Kepkesen  i  aj  ivios, 


Tuesday^  March  2."),  1884. 


The  House  beiii^  ii»  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  havinfi'  under  eonsideration  the  bill  (H.  It.  5265)  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  now  in  warehouse — 

Mr.  PKICP:  stiid: 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  question  has  been  so  liilly  presented  that  to 
argue  it  further  would  he  mere  repetition;  hut  I  wish  to  submit  a  few 
thoughts  on  I}'. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]  ad¬ 
mits  that  whisky  is  the  fruitful  source  of  crime  and  distress,  and  he 
would  “regulate  ”  it,  and  lie  would  leave  the  task  of  regulating  it  to  the 
States.  Could  the  States  regulate  it  inthe  Territories  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia?  Most  certainly  not.  Therefore  he  would  leave  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  unprotected  by  any 
regulation.  He  says  the  execution  of  the  internal-revenue  law  costs  the 
nation  ten  millions  annually,  and  therefore  should  be  repealed.  He  fails 
to  tell  us  thatthe  liquor  tralbc  costs  the  nation  annually  $800,000,000. 

“Repeal  the  law  and  then  we  will  have  money  enough  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,”  says  the  same  gentleman.  1  confess  that  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  Pennsylvania  policy  which  Avould  i)are  down  our  revenues  so 
far  that  we  would  have  no  sum  with  which  to  reduce  the  national  debt, 
no  sum  with  which  to  care  for  the  old  and  broken-down  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  no  sympathy  with  or  admi¬ 
ration  for  a  financial  scheme  that  would  “jnotect”  the  manufacturer 
and  leave  the  workingman  unprotected  from  every  trade,  profession,  or 
occupation,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  him  less  self- 
respecting  as  a  man,  le.ss  independent  as  a  citizen,  or  less  intelligent  as 
a  voter.  Besides,  the  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
myself  and  many  others  of  this  Hou.se  that  ]irocrastination  means  event¬ 
ual  avoidance  of  the  whole  tax.  This  has  become  evident  from  the 
utterances  of  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  l)ill  and  by  the  utterances  of 
.some  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  it. 


Tliis  is  not  the  only  item  of  eommerce  whieli  is  more  or  less  injured 
by  overproduction.  The  lumber  business  h;is  become  seriously  de- 
jnessed  from  this  cause.  Yet  it  does  not  come  here  whininjji:  for  relief 
by  special  legislation.  ]>utthe  ca.ses  are  dissimilar  in  this:  the  lumber 
j)roduct  reaches  the  consumer  to  bless,  while  this  goes  to  the  consumer 
to  curse. 

This  petted,  pampered  pirate  comes  asking  alms,  when  in  all  its  ne¬ 
farious  liistory  it  was  never  known  to  confer  a  blessing  on  a  man,  a  State, 
or  a  nation.  It  asks  to  be  selected  from  the  whole  multitude  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  and  placed  above  and  beyond  all  the  others  as  a  recipient 
ol’  public  favor,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  deadliest 
and  direst  foe  that  the  public  has  ever  had  to  deal  with. 

Its  advocates  claim  this  remarkable  concession  because  it  pays  annu¬ 
ally  a  tax  of  near  $100,000,000,  but  they  would  have  us  forget  that  it 
destroys  grain  enough  to  feed  allthe  starving  sons  of  earth;  that  it  lowers 
the  standard  of  public  \drtue,  debases  the  public  conscience,  lowers  the 
standard  of  citizenship,  slimes  its  wicked  way  up  to  the  seat  of  political 
power,  destroys  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  the  nice  sense  of 
virtue  so  essential  among  a  people  every  one  of  whom  is  a  voter  and 
thereby  a  ruler.  They  would  have  us  forget  that  wherever  its  sway 
is  recognized  it  has  desolated  homes,  beggared  its  votaries,  and  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally,  and  morally  dragged  dowm  and  degraded  its  victims. 
They  would  have  us  forget  that  to-day,  while  we  talk,  all  over  this  fair 
land  its  victims  are  suffering,  starving,  dying.  They  would  have  us 
forget  that  for  every  dollar  which  it  pays  to  support  Government  the 
legitimate  industries  and  wealth  of  the  country  are  taxed  tenfold  the 
sum  thus  realized  to  overcome  or  correct  the  costs  of  its  destructive  in- 
riuences  upon  our  people.  They  would  have  us  forget  that,  financially 
considered,  this  branch  of  commerce  has  always  been  and  must  always 
and  inevitably  be  a  failure.  They  would  have  us  forget  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  has  always  been  a  lawbreaker  when  it  has  been  unable  to  buy  such 
laws  or  la\yniakers  as  suited  its  purposes. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  pleads  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  because  of  1150,000,000  in  the  Treasury  for  which  there  is  no  use. 
If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  put  in  circulation  our  surplus,  I  will  cheer¬ 
fully  join  him  in  that;  but  is  it  not  more  judicious,  more  patriotic, 
more  sensible  to  apply  that  surplus  to  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt? 
Or,  better  still,  take  that  $150,000,000,  add  to  it  the  sum  now  due  and 
to  become  due  from  whisky  of  $70,000,000;  put  with  these  sums  the 
$100,000,000  due  from  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  pension  every  Union 
soldier,  without  whose  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  Union  we  to-day 
would  have  no  surplus  revenue  or  revenue  at  all — noTreasur}^  no  Con¬ 
gress,  no  fiag,  no  country  ! 

But  the  opponents  of  this  bill  are  charged  with  being  “narrow¬ 
minded”  and  “cranky.”  If  to  legislate  justly  for  the  personal  and 
political  good  of  the  American  people  is  an  evidence  of  crankism,  then 
I  glory  in  being  a  “crank.”  The  men  who  make  these  charges  would 
have  pronounced  General  Washington  and  He  who  “  went  about  doing 
good  ’  ’  both  cranks. 

I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Thompson]  to  say  he 
never  knew  one  of  these  temperance  cranks  but  would  “go  behind  the 
door  and  take  a  drink.”  I  can  not  dispute  him;  I  believe  him;  and 
my  only  regret  is  that  it  has  been  his  misfortune  to  have  only  as.sociated 
with  or  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  insincere  and  the  unworthy,  and 
Avill  do  my  unfortunate  friend  the  kindness  to  inform  him  that  there 
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are  heights  he  has  not  climbed,  realms  ot  moral  excellence  he  has  not 
explored,  and  that  if  he  will  abandon  the  attitude  of  standing  as  the 
apologist  of  a  trade  that  degrades,  debauches,  demoralizes,  and  damns 
everything  it  touches,  he  may  thereby  lift  himself  to  the  right  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  men  whose  patriotism  would  lead  them  to  legislate  for  the 
‘‘ greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,.”  whose  ])hilanthroiiy  would 
impel  them  to  reach  down  to  the  gutter  and  lift  their  weaker  brother 
from  the  degradation  to  which  he  has  been  brought  by  commerce  in 
whisky  and  place  him  on  the  broader,  purer  ])latforni  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  manhood;  men  the  purity  of  whose  lives  and  conduct  and  their  life¬ 
long  devotion  to  principle  enable  them  to  regard  pityingly  the  men  who 
charge  them  with  insincerity. 

This  monster  for  which  they  plead  was  conceived  in  sin,  horn  in  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  reared  in  iniquity.  Its  lullaby  has  been  the  sigh  of  the 
suffering,  the  yell  of  the  maniac,  the  groans  of  the  murdered  ;  and  its 
requiem  shall  be  the  clearly  expressed  and  indignant  i)rotest  of  all  re¬ 
spectable  people  against  its  longer  exi.stence. 
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S  P  K  E  C  H 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  PRICE. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill(H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  PRICE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  If  the  whole  of  mankind  would  observe  the  Golden 
Rule  in  their  dealings  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  if  all  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  peoples  of  the  earth  would  put  out  of  sight  all  considera¬ 
tions  of  personal  or  political  distinctions,  and  each  should  be  willing 
to  regard  the  interests  of  each  of  the  others  as  exactly  equal  to  his  own, 
and  would  be  as  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  others  as  for  his  own, 
if  men  and  nations  were  entirely  unselfish,  then  I  might  he  willing  to 
indorse  the  doctrine  of  “  buying  where  we  could  buy  the  lowest,  and 
selling  where  we  could  sell  the  highest.” 

“  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his 
own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel,”  w'as 
said  centuries  ago  and  it  establishes  two  facts: 

First.  That  men  and  nations  are  selfish. 

Second.  That  w'hen  that  fact  is  recognized  it  is  criminally  wrong  to 
neglect  a  watchful  care  over  and  protection  of  our  own. 

I  lay  down  the  following  rules  of  personal  and  political  action : 

First.  I  must  care  for  and  protect  my  family  rather  than  yours. 

Second.  I  must  take  care  of  the  interest  of  the  people  who  sent  me 
here  rather  than  of  the  interest  of  the  people  of  any  other  district. 

Third.  I  must  legislate  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stiites  rather  than  of  the  people  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  rule  as  applied  to  this  question  of  ‘  ‘  protection,  ”  or  “  free  trade,  ’ ' 
or  “tariff  for  revenue  only,”  or  “tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  pro¬ 
tection,”  and  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be  settled  on 
the  principle  of  ‘  ‘  protection  ’  ’  and  only  ‘  ‘  protection.  ’  ’ 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  sits  before  me  [Mr. 
Morri.son]  I  understood  to  favor  a  “tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Well,  then  his  plan  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  without  any 
protection. 

Mr.  MORRISON  assented. 

Mr.  I^RICE.  And  I  favor  a  tariff  for  protection  only.  One  of  us  is 
radically  wrong. 

I  hold  to  the  doctrine  adopted  by  some  of  our  most  sagacious  writers 
on  political  economy,  that  “  the  wealth  of  a  nation  should  support  its 
government,”  and  to  raise  our  revenue  by  taxing  consumption  is  in  di¬ 
rect  violation  of  this  principle,  because  a  family  of  five  p?rsons  whose 
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whole  worldly  wealth  is  not  greater  than  $1,000  will  consume  as  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  a  family  of  the  same  number  who  possass 
wealth  equal  to  $100,000. 

Upon  the  principle  laid  down,  “that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  should 
support  its  government,^’  the  first-named  family  should  pay  $1  while 
the  second  should  pay  $100,  while  under  the  plan  of  “  tariff  for  revenue  ” 
each  would  pay  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  I  understood  him  correctly  as  stating  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  doctrine  that  a  nation  ought  to  have  the  right  to  buy  where  it 
can  buy  the  cheapest  and  sell  where  it  can  sell  the  dearest.  I  simply 
want  to  get  the  gentleman  right  on  the  record. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  put  on  record.  I  said  if  this 
world  were  entirely  unselfish,  and  that  if  each  one  would  take  the 
same  guardian  care  over  another  that  he  would  of  himself,  I  would 
indorse  that  doctrine.  I  will  now  say  that  until  we  reach  that  con¬ 
dition  of  society  I  will  not  indorse  the  doctrine  of  buying  where  you 
can  buy  the  cheapest  and  selling  where  you  can  sell  the  dearest.  The 
application  of  the  same  principle  would,  with  equal  certainty,  destroy 
the  theory  of  a  “tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection.”  The 
only  question  remaining  to  be  settled  is  which  policy  would  best  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  American  people,  “free 
trade”  or  “protection?” 

No  government  on  earth  is  like  ours,  therefore  no  precedents  have 
been  established  to  guide  us  unerringly  in  deciding  this  question.  The 
workingmen  of  other  countries,  with  the  product  of  whose  labor  ours 
comes  in  competition,  are  not  called  upon  or  permitted  to  exert  the  same 
influence  in  governmentiil  affairs  that  the  workingmen  of  America  do. 
Therefore  the  same  necessity  does  not  exist  that  he  should  own  himself, 
own  his  home,  and  be  entirely  free  to  govern  himself  and  to  regulate 
his  political  action,  guided  only  by  his  own  conscience  of  right  and  duty. 
A  higher  degree  of  intelligence  is  required  of  the  workingmen  of  America 
than  is  necessary  in  any  other  country,  beciiuse  every  American  is  a 
voter,  and  to  that  extent  a  ruler,  and  every  consideration  of  prudence 
would  dictate  that  his  intellectual  condition  should  be  of  a  higher  order, 
participating  as  he  does  in  the  Government,  than  is  required  of  those 
who  live  beneath  the  government  and  of  whom  the  task  of  reflection 
or  independent  action  is  not  demanded  or  guaranteed. 

To  secure  these  results  the  most  liberal  scale  of  wages  should  be  paid 
to  the  workingmen  of  our  country,  that  they  may  thereby  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  intelligent  to  meet  all  the  high  requirements  of  citizenship, 
not  because  he  is  any  better,  or  purer,  or  more  patriotic,  but  because 
he  is  a  part  of  the  Government.  Brought,  as  he  would  be  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  in  competition  with  that  other  class, 
he  would  have  no  time  for  self-culture,  he  could  know  but  little  of  the 
spirit  or  purpose  of  our  form  of  government,  and  would  be  in  the  worst 
possible  condition  to  exercise  that  highest  and  most  important  act  of 
citizenship,  the  elective  franchise. 

Again,  I  deem  it  of  the  first  importance  that  every  citizen  of  our 
common  country  should  be  attached  to  our  common  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  desire  its  perpetuity,  and  feel  disposed  to  vigilantly  guard  it  from 
domestic  enemies  and  foreign  foes.  These  can  not  be  the  feelings  of  a 
man  who  is  either  overworked  or  underfed.  No  man  can  be  attached 
to  a  system  of  laws  which  reduces  him  to  a  condition  of  semi-slavery, 
that  sends  him  at  night  to  a  home  of  bare  walls,  bare  floors,  a  tired^. 


ragged,  and  dejected  wife  and  children,  with  nothing  to  read,  and  too 
tiretl  to  read  a  book  or  paper  if  he  had  it. 

“Tariff  for  revenue  only  ”  must  have  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
produce  this  result,  because  the  working  people  would  thus  be  brought 
in  direct  competition  in  the  battle  of  life  with  men  of  other  countries 
whase  aspirations  or  ambitious  are  on  no  liigher  plane. 

Mr.  WELLER.  Will  the  gentlfemau  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  any  gentleman  for 
a  question. 

IMr.  WELLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  Government  to-day  want  and  poverty,  and  do  they  not  occur  in 
parts  of  the  country  that  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  protective  system 
which  the  gentleman  advocates? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  snakes,  we  have  cholera  and 
small-pox,  and  we  have  a  thousand  ills  that  afilict  humanity,  no  on© 
of  which  is  attributable  to  the  protective  system.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  one  further  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WELLER.  To  what  does  the  gentleman  attribute  the  w^antand 
poverty  that  is  inflicted  upon  the  people,  if  in  no  part  due  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  ? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  attribute  99  per  cent,  of  it  to  the  saloons  kepi  bj 
pirates,  legalized  by  demagogues,  and  patronized  by  fools.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  am  pleased  to  know  the  gentleman’s  idea  in  tho 
premises. 

Mr.  PRICE  If  any  member  wishes  enlightenment  I  am  pleased  to 
be  interrogated.  I  have  no  opinions  which  I  wish  to  keep  secret  on 
this  or  any  other  subject. 

It  would  be  madness  to  place  one  entirely  ignorant  of  the  act  of  navi¬ 
gation  at  the  helm  of  a  ship  on  w  hich  were  embarked  fifty  millions  of 
the  human  family,  with  all  they  posse.^ed  or  held  dear;  and  equally 
absurd  to  place  that  precious  freight  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  being 
skilled,  cared  not  to  make  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage.  It  is  equally 
shocking  to  every  common-sense  idea  of  self-preservation  to  make  or 
keep  the  American  voter  in  a  condition  of  ignorance  of  the  genius  and 
purpose  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  or  to  subject  him  to 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  will  weaken  his  attachment  to  it  and  leave 
him  reckleas  and  indifferent  as  to  its  future  progre.ss  or  decay.  It  is 
not  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer,  as  such,  that  I  plead,  but 
it  is  for  the  American  citizen,  the  American  voter,  and  thus  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ruler.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  study  and  adopt  the  best 
methods  of  producing  cotton,  grain,  cattle,  and  utilizing  all  the  various 
agencies  that  tend  to  the  highest  and  happiest  type  of  civilization.  But 
it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  that  we  pursue  the  best  coiu'se  to 
produce  the  highest  type  of  men — great,  broad,  intelligent,  iudepend- 
eot  men. 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not  buy — 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  dcinaR;o{>  ue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  llatterics  without  winking; 

Tall  men  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duly  and  in  private  thinking: 

For  while  the  rabble  with  their  tliumb-worn  creed*, 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds. 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo  !  Freedom  weeps. 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps. 
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Men  who,  when  they  deposit  their  ballot,  fully  realize  that  they  are 
discharging  the  citizen’s  most  sacred  duty,  as  he  thereby  places  his  hand 
upon  the  machinery  of  the  State  freighted  with  the  possessions  of  fifty 
millions  of  freemen,  and  with  the  hopes  of  this  and  all  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations,  and  giving  tone  and  direction  to  a  republic  resting  upon  the 
intelligence,  patriotism,  and  morality  of  its  people.  All  this  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  if,  as  is  alleged,  such  a  system  should  make  an  additional  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  10  or  100  per  cent.  But  I  deny  that  such  is  thetheor}’- 
or  tendency  of  protection.  To  prove  this  permit  me  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  a  few  facts. 

Galvanized  fence-wire  can  now  be  bought  for  $60  per  ton.  A  ton  will 
make  a  four-wire  fence  two  hundred  rods  long,  or  it  will  cost  30  cents 
per  rod.  A  four-board  fence  six  inches  wide  at  $15  per  thousand  will 
cost  56  cents  per  rod.  The  distance  around  forty  acres  of  land  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty  rods.  The  difference,  then,  in  the  cost  of  fencing 
forty  acres  is  $83.20;  besides,  something  is  saved  in  the  number  of  po.sts 
used  and  something  more  in  nails.  The  posts  will  last  longer,  because 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  not  so  great,  and  the  wire  will  last  much 
longer  than  the  boards.  Apply  this  principle  to  all  the  fences  in  all 
the  country,  and  the  amount  saved  to  the  farmers  is  simply  enormous, 
probably  sufficient  to  greatly  overbalance  all  the  additional  cost  to  the 
agriculturists  on  all  other  articles  of  consumption  affected  injuriously 
by  a  protective  tariff.  There  can  be  found  none  who  will  dispute  the 
fact  that  this  cheap  iron  wire  is  the  legitimate  result  of  “  protecting  our 
home  manufactures.  ’  ’ 

But  you  say,  strike  the  tariff  from  lumber  and  thus  reduce  the  price 
$2  per  thousand  feet.  I  answer  that  such  would  not  be  the  effect  of  ad¬ 
mitting  lumber  free,  that  it  would  simply  enable  the  Canadian  lumber- 
dealer  to  raise  his  price  that  amount,  which  he  would  do,  as  all  mankind 
are  about  alike  to  the  extent  of  taking  all  they  can  get  for  the  article  or 
commodity  they  have  for  sale. 

But  suppose  that  I  am  in  error  in  this  conclusion,  I  deny  that  the  ag¬ 
riculturist  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  were  it  to  take  place — 
because  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alone  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  is  about  35, 000.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  each  man 
is  one  of  a  family  of  at  least  three  persons,  which  would  make  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  105,000  persons  who  are  consumers  and  not  producers  of  agricult¬ 
ural  products.  It  employs  about  28,000  horses  and  7,000  oxen.  It 
will  cost  $13,125,000  to  pay  these  men,  which  is  kept  and  circulated  at 
home.  It  will  cost  $5, 110, 000  to  feed  these  men.  It  will  require  10,500 
tons  of  corn  and  oats  to  feed  these  oxen  four  months  in  the  year,  and 
1 0, 500  tons  of  hay .  It  will  require  81 , 760  tons  of  corn  and  oats  and  76, 650 
tons  of  hay  to  feed  these  horses.  The  value  of  these  horses  and  cattle  is 
about  $6,650,000.  These  horses  and  cattle  have  to  be  renewed  once  in’ 
four  years. 

Now  you  strike  the  tariff  from  lumber  of  say  $2  per  thousand  feet  on 
3,500,000,000  feet,  and  you  destroy  this  home  market  to  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  States  to  an  amount  equal  to  an  annual 
sale  of  horses  and  oxen  of  $1,662,500;  akso  for  92,260  tons  of  corn  and 
oats;  also  of  87,150  tons  of  hay;  also  of  $1,662,500  worth  of  meats,  flour, 
potatoes,  beans,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  consumed  annually  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing;  and  when  you  have  thus  par¬ 
alyzed  this  industry,  the  wheels  of  our  mills  cease  to  revolve,  when  the 
sound  of  the  ax  and  the  saw  are  no  longer  heard,  and  our  smokeless 
chimneys  stand  as  monuments  of  our  stupidity,  then  you  will  have  ac- 
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coinplished  the  grand  and  thrilling  “horizontal”  feat  of  becoming  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  foreign  market — with  a  people  who  care  nothing  for  our 
national  prosperity— for  your  supply  of  lumber,  while  our  forests,  pen¬ 
etrated  as  they  are  by  railroads  and  settlers,  will  be  rapidly  destroyed 
by  tires,  hurricanes  and  other  natural  causes. 

But  you  ask,  why  can  not  we  make  a  paying  business  of  producing 
lumber  as  cheap  as  Canada?  I  answer  we  can;  but  we  can  only  do  it 
by  a  terrible  sacritice  somewhere.  The  pine  timber  standing  costs  us 
at  leiist  $2  per  thousand  feet  more  than  theirs.  Our  taxes  are  much 
higher.  We  pay  more  for  horses,  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  than 
they  do.  We  pay  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  more  for  wages  than  they  do. 
We  feed  our  men  better  than  the  laborers  are  fed  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
and  as  we  can  not  change  the  items  of  cost  of  stumpage  or  of  taxes  so 
as  to  make  them  equal,  the  only  way  we  can  successfully  compete  with 
them,  unaided  by  a  protective  tarilf,  is  to  bring  wages  down  even  lower 
than  theirs  and  adopt  the  ‘  ‘  pea-soup  ’  ’  regimen  upon  which  their  men  so 
largely  subsist;  and  I  have  already  tried  to  point  out  that  to  thus  de¬ 
grade  the  American  citizen  and  voter  would  be  inhuman,  unpatriotic, 
and  suicidal. 

But  failing  to  do  either  of  these,  what  follows?  This  army  of  105,- 
000  consumers  of  agricultural  products  would  tind  their  “avocation 
gone,”  and  they  would  of  necessity  be  hurled  into  the  ranks  of  agri¬ 
culturists,  thus  decreasing  the  demand  and  increasing  the  supply  of  the 
goods  he  has  for  sale,  destroying  his  home  market  and  compelling  him 
to  tran.sport  his  products  hundreds  of  miles  to  tind  a  consumer.  The 
only  reason  that  an  acre  of  land  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York  city 
is  worth  more  than  an  acre  of  land  in  Wisconsin  is  that  the  one  is  so 
near  the  consumer  that  the  transportation  between  the  two  is  so  slight 
iis  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  while  in  the  other  case  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  added  to  the  cost  of  production  is  barely  covered  by  the  price 
at  the  place  of  market,  and  because  there  are  many  cheap,  heavy,  and 
bulky  products  that  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  at  all.  1 
have  in  my  possession  abundant  evidence,  based  upon  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  of  active  experience  in  the  lumber  and  agricultural 
branches  of  business  that  the  price  of  farm  products  and  the  scale  of 
wages  appreciate  or  depreciate  exactly  as  the  price  of  lumber  goes  up 
or  down. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  mainly  of  but  the  effect  that  protection  has 
upon  one  State  and  upon  two  branches  of  industry ;  but  when  you  come 
to  apply  the  principles  to  all  the  States  and  all  the  creative  industry  of 
our  whole  country  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  men  could 
be  misled  by  the  false  light  presented  by  those  who  would  make  excep¬ 
tionally  good  English  statesmen,  but  who  tit  very  awkwardly  into  an 
American  Congress. 

But  it  is  urged  that  this  bill  should  pass  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
our  revenues.  Why  should  we  reduce  our  revenues  ?  We  owe  a  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  about  11,400,000,000.  We  owe  the  Indians  a  large  sum, 
and  I  say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  in  honor  and 
equity  we  owe  our  soldiers  more  than  the  revenues  of  a  decade  at  the 
present  rate  of  a  million  a  day.  Men  will  prate  for  a  reduction  of  rev¬ 
enue  and  then  pare  down  the  appropriations  for  the  postal  service  so  as 
to  very  seriously  cripple  that  service  by  making  it  impossible  to  carry 
intelligence  of  passing  events  to  a  people  who  are  anxious  to  be  served 
at  their  own  cost. 

Men  will  prate  of  reduction  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
navy  or  means  of  coast  defense  but  such  as  would  and  does  excite  the 
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ridicule  of  the  civilized  world.  A  fourth-class  vessel  of  a  fourih-class 
power  could  to-day  steam  up  the  Potomac  and  bombard  the  capital  or 
sail  into  the  port  of  New  York  and  destroy  the  city;  and  yet  men  will 
subject  the  national  property  and  national  honor  to  all  these  risks,  with 
no  other  hope  than  to  get  up  a  cheap  reputation  for  an  economy  they 
never  have  and  are  not  to-day  practicing.  ‘  ‘  Keduce  the  revenue,  ’  ’  when 
of  our  fifty  millions  of  people  there  are  over  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
number  who  can  neither  read  nor  write;  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  our 
whole  governmental  system  rests  upon  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
morality  of  the  people,  and  no  meiins  of  lilting  this  dark  pall  of  ignor¬ 
ance  that  stands  as  a  permanent  menace  to  our  national  existence,  ex¬ 
cept  by  an  appropriation  from  our  national  revenues. 

It  is  said  that  while  wages  are  higher  here  the  cost  of  living  is  so 
much  greater  that  the  one  neutralizes  the  other.  The  all-sufficient  and 
conclusive  answer  to  this  is  that  men  come  here  from  all  the  free-trade 
countries  of  the  world  to  labor  and  none  go  from  here  to  stay  there. 
We  should  ‘  ‘  protect  ’  ’  from  all  causes  that  tend  to  deteriorate  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  citizenship.  The  early  settlers  were  made  up  of  the  boldest 
thinkers,  most  adventurous  minds,  and  the  finest  specimens  of  physical 
manhood  of  other  nations;  these  mingling  and  intermixing  has  resulted 
in  making  the  American  citizen  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  great  peo¬ 
ple  the  peers  if  not  the  superiors  of  any  other  nation.  But  to-day  we 
are  in  great  danger  fiom  coming  in  contact  with  a  lower  type  of  more 
recent  emigration,  of  lowering  our  standard,  and  such  must  inevitably 
be  the  result  of  compelling  our  people  to  enter  into  competition  with 
a  class  of  men  any  one  of  whom  can  live  a  week  on  a  rat. 

The  following  statement  of  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  workingmen 
in  manufacturing  counties  and  non-manufacturing  counties  1  think 
should  convince  all  that  the  wuser,  better,  and  safer  policy  is  ‘  ‘  protec¬ 
tion,”  that  it  will  fOvSter  manufactures  and  create  diversified  industries; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  can  not  fail  to  convince  the  farmers  that  they  are 
not  his  true  friends. who  denounce  the  “American  system”  and  argue 
for  “  free  trade”  or  hiriff  for  revenue  only. 

The  following  official  tables  show  the  local  variation  of  prices  in  each  State. 


No.  of  counties.  i 

1  ! 

j  Value  of  prod-  i 
1  uctsofmanu-  1 
1  factures.  ; 

!  ; 

i 

1 

j  Total  land  in 
farms. 

s 

u 

■sf 

15 

> 

Value  per  acre. 

Alabama  ; 

Mamifacturitiff  counties . 

2 

S2. 785, 685 

Acres. 

481,484 

S3, 152,779 

86  .55 

Other  counties . 

G4 

10, 779, 819 

18, 373, 850 

75,801,869 

4  13 

Total . 

66 

13,565,504 

18,855,334 

78, 954, 648 

4  19 

Arkansas : 

Manufacturinj?  counties  . 

1 

l,a59,]98 

173,395 

2,a58,079 

11  87 

Other  counties . . 

73 

4, 896, 961 

11,888,152 

72,191,576 

6  07 

ToUil . 

74 

6, 756, 159 

12, 061,. 547 

74, 249, 655 

6  16 

Oiilifornia. : 

Mamifacturiiif?  counties . 

6 

96, 217,320 

2, 116,  416 

76, 972, 1.37 

836  37 

Other  counties . 

46 

20, 001,653 

14, 477, 326 

185, 079, 145 

12  78 

Total  . 

52 

116, 218, 973 

16,593, 742 

262,051,282 

15  79 

4 
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Thi-  foUoxoing  official  tables  show  the  local  variation  of  prices  in  each  Stetlo — 

Continued. 


No.  of  counties,  j 

i 

Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  manu¬ 
factures, 

I 

1 

Total  land  in 

farms.  | 

:  i 

i 

1 

] 

Value  of  farm  i 

lands.  i 

Value  per  acre.  | 

1 

Colorado : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  counties . 

2 

29 

$10,  .383, 397 
3, 876. 762 

Acres, 

78,  ,31 7 
1,087,0.56 

$.3,460,553 

21,648,670 

44  19 
19  91 

Total . . 

31 

14,260,159 

1,165,373 

25, 109, 223 

21  55 

Connecticut : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  counties . 

3 

.•> 

122,  .572, 2% 
6.3, 124, 915 

967, 946 
1, 485,  .595 

69,5.37,959 

51,525,951 

71  84 
34  68 

Total . 

8 

185, 697, 211 

2, 45.3,-541 

121,063,910 

49  34 

Delaware : 

Maniifacturing  counties . 

Other  <*ounties . . 

J 

17,805,608 

2,708,830 

25.3, 9.39 
836, 306 

18,7.57, 836 
18,031,836 

73  87 
21  56 

Total . 

.3 

20, 514, 4.38 

1,090, 245 

36,789,672 

33  74 

Florida: 

Manufact\iring  (^unties . 

Other  counties . 

1 

,38 

1,.366, 7a5 
4, 179, 663 

5,7.59 
3, 291,565 

83,200 
20, 208, 635 

14  45 
6  14 

Total 

5,&t6,448 

3, 297,324 

20,291,835 

6  15 

Georgia  : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  counties . 

7 

130 

19, 3.31, 604 
17,109,344 

995, 971 
25,047,311 

9, 181,254 
102, 729, 286 

9  22 
4  10 

Total . 

1.37 

36, 440, 948 

26,04.3, 282 

111,910,540 

4  30 

Illinoi.s : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  counties . 

10 

92 

.340,  .527, 740 
74, 336, 9.33 

4, 470, 503 
27,203,142 

196,518,392 
813,076, 188 

43  96 
29  89 

Total . 

102 

414, 864, 673 

31,673,645 

1,009,594,580 

31  87 

Indiana:  ^ 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  countie-s . 

7 

73, 226,  .591 
74, 779, 820 

—  - - 

1,508,  .599 
18, 912,  .384 

74,233, 562 
561, 002,  .549 

49  21 
29  66 

Total . 

92 

148. 006, 411 

20, 120, 983 

635,236,111 

31  11 

Iowa : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  counties . 

9 

90 

,37,  .3.55, 066 
.33, 690, 860 

.3, 018,  .517 
21, 734,  ia3 

97,4.34,-304 
469, 995, 923 

32  28 
21  62 

Total . 

99 

71,045,926 

24, 7.52, 700 

567,430,227 

22  92 

Kansas : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  counties . 

5 

99 

16, 050, 363 
14,79.3,414 

1,006,965 

20,410,503 

24,699,803 
210, 479, 133 

24  53 
10  31 

Total . 

104 

30, 843, 777 

21,417,468 

2.35, 178, 9.36 

10  98 

Kentucky : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  counties . 

Total . 

10 

107 

56, 659, 426 
18,82.3,951 

1,. 571,. 585 
19,923,655 

.57,  .335, 970 
241,  %2, 661 

36  48 
12  14 

117 

75, 483,  ,377 

21,495, 240 

299, 298, 631 

13  92 

ToUil 
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Thf  following  official  tables  shoio  the  local  variation  of  prices  in  each  State- 

Coutiiiued. 


States. 

. 

No.  of  counties. 

Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  man¬ 
ufactures. 

Total  land  in 

farms. 

\ 

1  Value  of  farm 

j  lands. 

1 

1  Value  per  acre. 

Tx)uisiana  r 

Manufacturing  counties . 

Other  counties . 

2 

56 

$20,  456, 3% 
3, 748, 787 

Acres. 

49,075 
8, 224, 431 

$1, 010, 663 
57,978,454 

20  59 
7  05 

Total . 

58 

24, 2a5, 183 

8,273,506 

58, 989, 117 

7  13 

Maine : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

5 

58, 246, 405 

2, 288, 037 

50,607,054 

22  12 

Other  counties . 

11 

21,583,388 

4, 264, 541 

51,750,561 

12  14 

Total . . 

16 

79, 829, 793 

6, 552, 578 

102, 357, 615 

15  62 

Maryland  : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

8 

101,635, 101 

1, 904, 199 

93, 199, 562 

48  94 

Other  counties . 

16 

5, 145, 462 

3, 215, 632 

72, 303, 779 

22  49 

Total . 

24 

106,780,563 

5, 119, 831 

165,503,341 

32  :33 

Massachusetts : 

• 

Manufacturing  counties. . 

4 

453, 360, 766 

1,292,876 

74, 819, 191 

57  87 

Other  counties . 

10 

177, 774, 518 

2,066,203 

71, 378,  224 

34  55 

Total . 

14 

6:31, 135, 284 

3, 359, 079 

146,197,415 

43  52 

Michigan : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

6 

74, 928, 516 

1, 500, 690 

60, 373,  468 

40  23 

Other  counties . 

72 

75, 786, 509 

12,306,550 

438, 729,713 

35  65 

Total . . 

78 

150,715,025 

13, 807, 240 

499, 163, 181 

36  15 

Minnesota : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

6 

55,507,084 

1,508,251 

39, 581, 999 

26  24 

Other  counties . 

72 

20, 558, 114 

11,894, 768 

154,142, 261 

12  96 

Total . 

78 

76, 065, 198 

13, 403, 019 

193,724,260 

14  45 

Missouri ; 

Manufacturing  counties . 

9 

139, 598, 517 

2, 309,  ;339 

49, 433, 922 

$21  41 

Other  counties .  .  . 

106 

25, 787, 688 

25,569,937 

326, 199,385 

12  76 

Total . 

115 

165, 386, 205 

27,879,276 

375,633,307 

13  47 

Nebraska: 

Manufacturing  counties . 

2 

5,866,751 

495, 434 

9, 456, 461 

19  09 

Other  counties . 

68 

6, 760,585 

9, 449, 392 

96, 476, 080 

10  21 

Total . 

70 

12,627,336 

9, 944, 826 

105, 932, 541 

10  65 

New  Hampshire: 

Manufaeturing  counties . 

5 

60, 258, 153 

1,880,602 

47, 725, 874 

25  38 

Other  counties . 

5 

13,719,875 

1,840,571 

28,108,515 

15  27 

Total . 

10 

73,978, 028 

3,721,173 

75, 834, 389 

20  38 

New  Jersey; 

Manufacturing  counties . 

6 

208, 670, 151 

368,675 

35,562,438 

96  46 

Other  counties . 

15 

45,710,085 

2,561,098 

155,333,395 

60  65 

Total . 

21 

254, 380, 236) 

2, 929, 773 

190,895,833 

65  16 
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^'he  following  official  tables  show  the  local  variation  of  prices  in  each  State — 

Continued. 


States. 

!  No.  of  counties. 

1  

Value  of  prod¬ 

ucts  of  manu-  : 
factures. 

I 

Total  land  in 

farms. 

1 

Value  of  farm 

lands. 

1 

Value  per  acre. 

New  York: 

Manufacturings  counties . 

13 

$896, 651,  665 

Acres. 

4,981,545 

$310, 699, 132 

62  37 

Other  counties . 

47 

184, 044, 931 

18,799, 209 

745,477,609 

39  65 

Total . 

60 

1, 080, 696, 5% 

2.3,780,754 

1, 056, 176, 741 

44  41 

North  Carolina: 

Manufacturing  counties . 

3 

4, 141,335 

542, 488 

3, 550, 625 

6  55 

Other  counties . 

91 

15, 953, 702 

21,821  070 

132, 242, 977 

6  00 

Total . 

94 

20,095,037 

22,36.3,558 

135,793,602 

6  07 

Ohio: 

Manufacturing  counties . 

12 

249, 632, 186 

3,388,305 

229, 903, 0.34 

67  85 

Other  counties . 

76 

98, 666, 204 

21, 140, 921 

897, 594, 319 

42  46 

Total . 

88 

348,298,390 

. 

24, 529, 226 

1, 127, 497, 35.3 

45  97 

Oregon: 

Manufacturing  counties . 

3 

5,543,941 

5,387,291 

678, 769 

13, 123, 679 

19  33 

Other  counties . 

20 

3,5.35,94.3 

43,784,896 

12  38 

Total . 

23 

10,931,232 

4, 214,712 

56, 908,575 

13  50 

Pennsylvania : 
Manufacturing  counties . 

13 

596, 122, 801 

3, 930, 549 

340, 912, 032 

86  73 

Other  counties . 

54 

148, 695, 644 

15, 860,792 

634, 777, 378 

40  02 

Total . 

67 

744, 818, 445 

19, 791, 341 

975, 689, 410 

49  30 

Rhode  Island  : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

1 

82, 0a3, 318 

19.3, 544 

11, 180, 6a3 

57  77 

Other  counties . 

4 

22, 080, 303 

321, 269 

14,701,396 

45  76 

Total . 

5 

104, 163, 621 

514, 813 

25,882,079 

50  27 

South  Carolina  : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

3 

8, 384, 219 

1, 471, 846 

8, 387,900 

5  70 

Other  counties . 

30 

8,353,789 

11, 985, 767 

60, 289, 582 

5  03 

Total . 

33 

16, 738, 008 

13, 457, 613 

68,677,482 

5  10 

Tennessee  : 

— 

Manufacturing  counties . 

4 

19, 003,  .353 

1,119,004 

19, 9.55, 465 

17  83 

Other  counties . 

90 

18, 071, 533 

19,547,911 

156, 794,372 

9  56 

Total . 

94 

37, 074, 886 

20,666,915 

206, 749, 837 

10  00 

Texas : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

3 

5,139,720 

554,512 

5, 671, 879 

10  23 

Other  counties . 

207 

15,580,208 

3.5,737,707 

164, 797, 007 

4  61 

Total . 

210 

20,719,928 

36, 292, 219 

170, 468, 886 

4  70 

Utah : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

1 

1,9.33,221 

.51, 320 

1, 932,  .5a5 

37  66 

Other  counties . 

22 

2,  .391, 771 

604,204 

12, 082,593 

20  00 

Total . ' 

23 

4,  .324, 992 

6.55, 524 

14,01.5,178 

21  38 
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The  following  offieial  tables  show  the  local  variation  in  jn’iccs  in  each  State — 
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6 

u 
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Vermont: 

Manufacturing  counties . 

1 

$6, 244, 391 

Acres. 

344,860 

$10,368,736 
98, 977, 274 

30  07 

Other  counties . 

13 

25,109,975 

4, 537, 728 

21  81 

Total . 

14 

31,351,  366 

4,882,588 

109, 346, 010 

22  40 

Virginia ; 

Manufacturing  counties . 

6 

33,731,492 

1, 624, 304 

19, 429, 261 

n  96 

Other  counties . 

93 

18,049,500 

18,211,481 

196,598, 846 

10  80 

Total . 

99 

51,780, 992 

19, 835, 7&5 

216,028, 107 

10  89 

West  Virginia: 

Manufacturing  counties . 

2 

11, 207, 436 

244.624 

11,955, 131 

48  87 

Other  counties . 

52 

11,659, 690 

9,949, 155 

121, 192, 044 

12  18 

Total . 

54 

22, 867, 126 

10, 193, 779 

133, 147, 175 

13  00 

Wisconsin : 

Manufacturing  counties . 

15 

96,101,406 

4, 720, 777 
10, 632, 341 

159, 941, 426 
197,768, 081 

$33  88 

Other  counties . 

48 

32,154,074 

18  60 

Total . 

63 

128, 255, 480 

15,353,118 

357,709,507 

23  30 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  every  State  there  is  a  difference  in  value  of 
lands  in  favor  of  the  manufacturing  counties,  and  that  where  there  is  little  man¬ 
ufacturing  there  is  small  difference,  and  where  the  products  of  manufacture  are 
of  large  value  lands  bear  a  high  price.  That  this  differentiation  may  be  easily 
seen  the  following  classification  is  made : 


The  following  offlcinl  tables  show  higher  land  values  in  manufacturing 

counties. 

FIRST  GROUP. 


Statee. 

Manufacturing  counties. 

Other  counties. 

Acres. 

Value  per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Value  per 
acre. 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Total . 

1,292,876 
193, 544 
967, 946 
4,981,545 
368,675 
3,930,549 
253, 939 

$67  87 
57  77 
71  84 
62  37 
96  46 
86  73 
73  87 

2,066,203 
321,269 
1, 485, 595 
18, 799, 209 
2,561,098 
15, 860, 792 
836,306 

$34  56 
45  76 
34  68 
89  65 
60  66 
40  02 
21  56 

11,989,074 

71  85 

41, 930, 472 

40  33 
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The  following  ojfieial  tables  show  higher  land  values  in  rnanufacturitkg 
cou  nixes — Conti  nued. 

SECOND  GROUP. 


States. 

. 

Manufacturing  counties. 

Other  counties. 

Acres.  , 

Value  per 
acre. 

• 

Acres. 

Value  per 
acre. 

Maine . 

2, 288,037 

$22  12 

4, 264, 541 

$12  14 

New  Hampshire . 

1,880,602 

25  38 

1, 840, 571 

15  27 

Vermont . 

344,800 

30  07 

4,537,728 

21  81 

Ohio . 

3, 388, 305 

67  85 

21,140,921 

42  46 

Michigan . 

1,500,690 

40  2.3 

12,306,550 

35  65 

Indiana . 

1,508,599 

49  21 

18, 912, 384 

29  66 

Illinois . 

4, 470,503 

43  96 

27,203, 142 

29  89 

Total . 

15,381,596 

43  54 

90, 205, 837 

32  03 

THIRD  GROUP. 


I 


Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

loAva . 

California . 

4,720,777 
1, 508, 251 
3, 018,517 
2,116,416 

$233  88 
26  24 
32  28 
36  37 

10,632,341 
11,894,768  1 
21,734,183  1 
14,477,326  ! 

$18  60 
12  96 
21  63 
12  78 

Total . 

11, 363, 961 

32  90 

58,738,618 

17  14 

FOURTH  GROUP. 


Maryland . 

' 

1,904,199 

$48 

64 

3,215,632 

$22 

49 

Virginia . 

1,624,304 

11 

% 

18,211,481 

10 

80 

North  Carolina . 

542, 488 

6 

.55 

21,821,070 

6 

06 

South  Carolina . 

1, 471, 846 

5 

70 

11, 985, 767 

5 

0& 

Georgia . 

99.5, 971 

9 

22 

25, 047, 311 

4 

10 

Florida . 

5,7.59 

14 

45 

3, 291,565 

6 

14 

Alabama . 

481, 484 

6 

.55 

18,373,850 

4 

13 

l/ouisiana . 

49,075 

20 

59 

8, 224, 431 

7 

05 

Texas . 

554,512 

10 

2.3 

35,737,707 

4 

61 

Arkansas . 

173,395 

11 

87 

11,888, 152 

6 

or 

Tennessee . 

1,119,004 

17 

83 

19,547, 911 

9 

56 

West  Virginia . 

244, 624 

48 

87 

9, 949, 155 

12 

18 

Kentucky . 

1,-571,585 

36 

48 

19, 923,655 

12 

14 

Missouri . 

2, 309, 339 

21 

41 

25, 569, 937 

12 

76 

Kansas . 

1,006,965 

24 

53 

20,410,503 

10 

31 

Nebraska . 

495, 4.34 

19 

09 

9, 449, 392 

10 

21 

Colorado . 

78, 317 

44 

19 

1,087,056 

19 

91 

Oregon . 

678, 769 

19 

33 

3, 635, 943 

12 

38 

Utah . 

51, 320 

37 

66 

604, 204 

20 

00 

Total . 

1.5,  .358,  .390 

21 

95 

267, 874, 722 

8 

27 

VARIATION  BY  STATES  AND  GROUPS. 

These  States  aggregate  the  value  of  $5,336,465,954  in  products  of  manufactures, 
the  grand  aggregate  in  1880  being  $5,369,579,191  for  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  the  eighteen  States  and  one  Territory  in  the  group 
which  has  the  least  manufactures  produce  a  value  of  $676,427,8^,  or  12.0  per 
cent,  of  the  total  for  the  United  States,  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  for  each  State. 
These  may  well  be  considered  agricultural  States. 
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The  third  group  includes  four  States,  also  essentially  agricultural— Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  California — in  which  there  is  a  quite  general  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  remain  in  the  category  of  one-idea  communities  in  industrial  devel¬ 
opment.  They  have  $391,585,577  in  manufacturing  production,  or  7.3  per  cent,  of 
the  grand  aggregate  for  the  whole  country. 

The  second  group  is  rounding  into  symmetry  in  industry  and  realizing  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  such  a  status  in  high  prices  of  lands  and  farm  products,  and  rapid  increase 
in  wealth  and  culture.  This  class  includes  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River — 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — and  also  Northern  New  England.  These 
seven  States  return  a  production  of  $1,247,046,686,  which  is  23.2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  These  may  be  deemed  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural. 

But  there  are  seven  other  States  in  which  the  industries  are  more  equally 
balanced  than  any  other,  which  make  more  than  half  the  industrial  production 
of  the  United  States,  worth  $3,021,405,831,  or  56.3  of  all.  These  are  found  in  South¬ 
ern  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  may  properly  be  grouped  together. 

They  include  all  manufacturing  production  except  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent., 
scattered  through  two  States  and  nine  Territories.  The  tabulation  by  States  is 
as  follows : 

Aggregate  value  of  products  of  agriculture  by  States,  acres  of  land  in  farms,  and  value 
of  farm  lands,  by  States  and  groups  of  States. 

PIB.ST  GROUP. 


States. 

Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  man¬ 
ufacture. 

Total  land  in 
farms. 

Value  of  farm 
lands. 

Value 
per  acre. 

Massachusett-s . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  .lersev . 

Penn.sylvania . 

Delaware . 

Total  . 

$631, 125, 284 
104, 163, 621 
185, 697, 211 
1, 080, 696, 596 
254, 380, 2^36 
744, 818, 445 
20, 514, 438 

Acres. 

3, 359, 079 
514, 813 
2, 453, 541 
23, 780, 754 
2, 929, 773 
19,791,341 
1,090, 245 

$146, 197, 415 
25,882,079 
121, 063, 910 
1, 056, 176, 741 
190, 895, 833 
975, 689, 410 
36, 789, 672 

$43  52 
50  27 
49  34 
44  41 
65  16 
49  30 
33  74 

3,021,405, 831 

53, 919,546 

2,552,695,060 

47  34 

.SECOXD  GROUP. 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont .  . 

Ohio . 

Michigan . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

$79, 829, 793 
73, 978, 028 
31,354,366 
348, 298, 390 
150, 715,025 
148,006,411 
414, 864, 673 

6, 552, 578 
3,  721, 173 
4, 882, 588 
24, 529, 226 
13, 807, 240 
20, 420, 983 
31, 673, 645 

$102, 357, 615 
75, 834, 389 
109,346,010 
1, 127, 497, 353 
499, 103, 181 
635, 236,  111 
1,009, 594,580 

$15  62 
20  38 
22  40 
45  97 
36  15 
31  11 
31  87 

Tohil  . 

1, 247, 046,  686 

105, 587, 433 

3, 558, 969, 239 

. 

33  71 

THIRD  GROUP. 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

California . 

Total . 

$128, 255, 480 
76, 065, 198 
71, 045, 926 
116, 218, 973 

Acres. 

15, 353, 118 
13, 403, 019 
24, 752, 700 
16, 593, 74:^ 

$357,709,507 
193,724,260 
567, 430, 227 
262, 051, 282 

$23  30 

14  45 
22  92 

15  79 

391,585,577 

70, 102,579 

1,380,915,276 

19  70 

« 


AggregfUe  value  of  j^roducts  of  agricultiireby  States^  acres  of  layid  in  farms,  and  value 
of  farm  lands,hy Stales  and  groups  of  Slates— Continued. 


FOURTH  GROUP. 


States. 

Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  man- 
flicture. 

Total  land  in 
farms. 

Value  of  farm 
lands. 

Value 
per acre. 

Maryland . 

$106, 780, 56;i 

5,  119,831 

$165, 503, 341 

^2  33 

Virjjinia . 

51, 780, 992 

19,8:35,785 

216, 028, 107 

10  89 

North  Carolina . 

20,m)5,037 

22,  .‘363, 558 

135,793,602 

6  07 

South  Carolina . 

16,738,008 

1.3, 4.57. 613 

68, 677, 482 

5  10 

Georffia . 

36, 440, 948 

26, 043, 282 

111,910,540 

4  ;30 

Florida . 

5, 546, 448 

3, 297, 324 

20, 291,837 

6  15 

Alabama . . 

13,565,504 

18, 855,  .334 

78, 9,54, 648 

4  19 

Ix)nisiana . 

24, 205, 183 

8, 273, 506 

.58, 989, 117 

7  13 

Texas . 

20,719,928 

.36, 292, 219 

170, 468, 886 

4  70 

Arkansas . 

6, 756, 159 

12, 061,547 

74, 249,  655 

6  16 

Tennessee . 

37, 074, 886 

20, 666, 915 

206,749, 837 

10  00 

West  Virginia . 

22,867,126 

10, 193, 779 

13:3, 147, 175 

13  06 

Kentucky . 

75, 483, 377 

21, 495, 240 

299, 298, 6.31 

13  92 

Missouri . 

165,386, 205 

27, 879, 276 

:375, 633,307 

13  47 

Kansas . 

30, 813, 777 

21,417, 468 

2.35, 178, 936 

10  98 

Nebraska . 

12, 627,  a36 

9, 944, 826 

105, 932, 541 

10  65 

Colorado . 

14, 260, 159 

1,16.5,  .37.3 

25, 109, 223 

21  .55 

Oregon  . 

10, 931, 232 

4,214,712 

56, 908, 575 

13  50 

Utah . 

4,324,992 

655, 524 

14,01.5, 178 

21  38 

Total . 

676, 427, 860 

283, 2:33, 112 

2, 552, 840, 616 

9  01 

Jn  Wisconsin  the  lands  in  the  manufacturing  counties  are  valued  at 
$33.88  per  acre,  and  in  non-manufacturing  counties  at  $18.60  per  acre; 
dilference,  $15.28  per  acre. 

The  average  price  of  farm  hands  in  1882  was  $17.90  per  month  and 
board,  and  in  the  lumber  woods  it  was  $27. 90  and  board.  A  difference 
of  $10  per  month  on  35,000  men  would  make  $350,000  per  month,  or 
$4,200,000  per  annum,  or  $120  for  each  man  per  annum. 

And  in  the  face  of  these  facts  and  figures  these  men  who  oppose  ‘  ‘  pro¬ 
tection  ”  would  have  the  farmer,  when  he  is  protected  to  the  extent 
of — apples,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  garden  seed,  except  sugar-beet,  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem;  beef  and  pork,  1  cent  per  pound;  ham  and  bacon, 
2  cents  per  pound;  lard,  2  cents  per  pound;  butter  and  cheese,  4  cents 
per  pound;  wheat,  20  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  barley, 
each  10  cents  per  bushel;  barley,  patented  or  hulled,  I  cent  per  pound; 
oat-meal  and  rye-flour,  each  I  cent  per  pound ;  wheat  flour,  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  potato  or  corn  starch,  2  cents  per  pound;  all  other  starch, 
2^  cents  per  pound;  cleaned  rice,  2]  cents  per  pound;  hay,  $2  per  ton; 
hops,  8  cents  per  pound;  potatoes,  15  cents  per  bushel;  milk,  preserved 
or  condensed,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  when  official  figures  prove 
that  manufacturing  enhances  the  value  of  his  land  over  100  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  all  the  advantages  it  aflbrds  him  of  a  home  market,  I 
say  they  would  lure  him  by  the  seductive  song  of  “tariff  for  revenue 
only  ”  to  lend  his  political  influence  to  the  advancement  of  a  theory 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  bring  them  to  the  condition  that  the'farmer 
in  France  once  occupied  when  he  yoked  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the 
plow. 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

I  do  not  believe  with  the  gentlemen  who  say  we  are  overproducing. 
In  my  judgment  there  is  in  the  markets  of  the  world  an  aliundant  de- 
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mand  for  {ill  our  productions,  but  they  are  not  looked  up  or  sought  out. 
If  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  whom  we  send  abroad  as  the  ac¬ 
credited  agents  of  our  Government  were  business  men  new  markets 
would  be  found,  new  avenues  of  trade  opened  up,  and  a  market  found 
for  all  our  products.  Thase  men  are  too  often  selected  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  politicians,  or  are  simply  divine  poets  or  dreamers,  when  they 
should  be  selected  from  the  boards  of  trade  of  our  cities,  with  a  greater 
reference  to  extending  the  markets  of  Americ-a  than  their  adaptibility 
to  adopt  the  customs  of  courts  {ind  den{itionalizing  themselves  by  bo- 
ooming  imitators  of  customs  and  rules  of  etiquette  which,  while  vr© 
need  not  quarrel  with,  we  belittle  ourselves  by  imitating. 

O 
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RBTIltEMEMT  AND  EBCOINAGE  OF 
THE  TRADB-DOLLAE. 


SPEECH 

I 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  M.  PUSEY, 

OF  IOWA, 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday,  April  1,  1884. 
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SPEECH 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  M.  PU8EY. 


The  Hou«e  Iiaving  under  cx>nsideration  the  following  bill  (H,  R.  4976): 

A  bill  for  the  retirement  and  recoinage  of  the  tradendollar. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ^nyress  assembled.  That  until  January  1,  1886,  United  States  trade- 
dollars  shall  be  received  at  their  face  value  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United 
States,  and  shall  not  be  again  paid  out  or  in  any  other  manner  issued. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  holder  of  any  United  States  trade-dollars,  on  presentation  of 
the  same  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  may  receive  in  exchange  therefor  a  like  amount  and  value,  dollar  for 
dollar,  in  standard  silver  dollars  of  the  Uniied  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  trade-dollars  received  by,  paid  to,  or  deposited  with  <he 
Trea.surer  or  any  assistant  trea.surer  or  national  depositary  of  the  Uuited  States 
shall  not  be  paid  out  or  in  any  other  manner  issued,  but,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  shall  l>e  transjnitted  to  the  coinage  mints  and  recoined  into 
standard  silver  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  trade-dollars  so  received  at  the  coinage  mints  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  and  treated  as  silver  bullion,  and  at  their  bullion  value  shall  be  de<lucted 
from  the  amount  of  btillion  required  to  be  purchased  and  coined  by  the  act  of 
February  28, 1878. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  law's  and  parts  of  law'  authorizing  the  coinage  and  issuance  of 
United  States  trade-<lollars  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  PUSEY  said; 

Mr.  Speakf:k:  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  ou  Coinage,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  I  desire  briefly  to  submit  some  arguments  in  advocacy 
of  the  provisions  of  this  biM. 

The  ti*ade-dollar  in  no  sense  constitutes  any  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  this  country  to-daj.  Public  policy  and  national  good  faith 
require  its  speedy  retirement.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  short  bfti 
this  can  be  accomplished  w  ithout  loss  to  the  country  or  without  loss  to 
the  present  holders  of  this  anomalous  coin. 

.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  simple,  direct,  equitable,  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  4Section  1  reaches  that  class  of  holders  wIk)  are  remote  from 
our  subtreasuries.  My  people  have  not  a  subtreasury  within  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  them.  Other  gentlemen  on  this  floor  represent  constitu¬ 
encies  who  have  not  a  subtreasury  within  one  thousand  miles  of  them. 

Section  1  provides  for  those  holders  by  making  this  coin  receivable 
for  public  dues.  They  Civn  walk  across  the  street  to  the  deputy  collec¬ 
tors  of  internal  revenue  and  buy  their  revenue-stamps,  or  they  can  go 
to  the  post-ofiice  and  buy  their  post-office  stamps  and  use  the  coin  at 
par.  Section  2  provides  for  the  large  holders  in  those  great  money  cen¬ 
ters,  where  they  can  use  it  by  going  immediately  to  the  subtreasury 
and  getting  the  standiird  silver  dollars  in  exchange.  Bection  3  provides 
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that  these  trade-dollars  shall  be  sent  by  these  tre^urers  and  snbtreas- 
nrers  to  the  coinage  mints  of  the  country  to  be  recoined  into  stendard 
dollars,  thereby  giving  to  the  country  a  uniform  silver  circulation. 

Now,  I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  parliamentary  usage,  I  hope, 
that  up  to  section  4  of  this  bill  the  committee  were  practically  unani¬ 
mous,  but  when  we  reached  'section  4  there  was  a  division,  and  there 
is  a  minority  rex>ort  of  this  committee  on  the  provisions  of  that  section. 
That  provides  that  when  this  coin  is  sent  to  the  coinage  mints  it  shall 
be  treated  as  silver  bullion  and  deducted  from  the  monthly  purchases 
of  silver  bullion  by  the  Treasury.  Our  chairman,  w  ho  is  the  author 
of  the  minority  report,  says:  “  I  do  not  want  the  law  of  February 
1878,  interfered  with.  ’  ’  I  say  in  reply  that  practically  we  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  it.  There  is  one  provision  of  that  law  that  requires  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  monthly  not  leas  than  $2,000,- 
000  of  silver  bullion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  why  is  it  that 
that  provision  was  put  in  there  ?  Wa^  it  not  to  enable  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  or  the  mints  of  the  United  States  to  coin  not  leas  than 
2,000,000  per  month  of  standard  dollars?  It  was  not  put  in  there  for 
any  such  j)urpose  as  to  make  a  steady  market  of  $2,000,000  a  month 
to  silver-bullion  dealers.  We  do  not  legislate  in  that  direction.  You 
practically  do  not  affect  the  monthly  coinage  of  standard  dollars.  The 
clink  and  music  of  the  Bland  dollar  will  be  heard  just  as  it  is  now. 
The  Government  of  this  country  will  still  take  $7,200,000  per  annum 
as  seigniorage  on  this  money  of  the  people.  Now,  is  this  a  strike  at  the 
silver-bullion  dealer?  By  no  means.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to 
furnish  a  market  for  him.  You  ask,  what  will  he  do  ?  He  will  do  pre¬ 
cisely  as  my  farmers  do,  store  the  pr<^uct  until  there  is  a  market  for  it, 
with  the  certain  assurance  that  the  Government  is  a  purchaser  within 
a  very  few  months. 

In  round  numbers,  there  have  been  thirty-five  millions  of  this  anom¬ 
alous  money  coined.  It  is  estimated  by  the  statistics  of  our  custom¬ 
houses,  the  manifests  of  our  vessels,  aud  the  approximate  amounts 
brought  by  immigrants  to  this  country,  that  all  of  this  $35,000,000, 
with  the  exception  of  possibly  $7,000,000,  have,  in  those  dusky  nations 
of  the  East,  gone  into  the  coinage  of  the  sy-cee  silver,  into  sul>sidiary 
coin,  into  ornaments,  and  into  the  arts,  so  that  there  is  left  practically, 
at  the  maximum  calculation,  in  all  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  on  this  whole  bill  should  rest 
here.  We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  issue  a  coin,  the  trade-dollar,  for 
#()reign  circulation.  The  Constitution  gives  us  control  over  the  coinage 
qf  silver  and  gold,  the  regulation  of  ifs  value,  and  the  regulation  of  for¬ 
eign  coins  within  the  United  States.  But  here  is  a  native  coin  for  for¬ 
eign  circulation.  I  w’ill  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  the  chjjd  of  an 
impure  alliance.  Yet.  the  Government  finds  iteelf  in  the  position  that 
it  has  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  this  prodigal.  It  has  on  it  the 
devices  and  insignia  of  this  Government,  and  the  honor  and  good  faith 
of  this  nation  demand  that  it  should  be  redeemed. 

.  it  .may  be  said  that  speculators  of  this  country  have  this  coin.  That 
may  hie  true  to  sonie  extent.  But  is  not  that  true  of  every  commodity? 
^ut  the’ fact  is  that  outside  of  tlie  great  moneyed  centers  this  coin 
fettered  among  the  laborers  of  this  country.  I  will  say  as  a  practical 
hijismees  man  that  I  knqw  of  thousands  of  dollam  of  this  anomalous  wija 
tlut.are  dejmsited  in  the  banks  of  the  country  as  a  special  deposit.  Un¬ 
der  Jbhe  provisions  of  tjjis  law  the  man  who  1  as  $10,  $20,  or,  $k50  can  walk 
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right  across  the  street  and  get  dollar  for  dollar  in  revenue-stamps  and 
postage-stamps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  pose  as  a  doctrinaire  upon  any  of  the 
economic  (j[uestions  that  may  come  before  this  House.  I  would  rather 
be  instrumental  in  crystallizing  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  this 
House  in  formulating  some  practical  legislation  before  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  debate  on  this  bill  closed  by  reason  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  it  had  been  circumscribed  to  reasons 
for  and  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  four  sections  of  this  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  retirement  of  the  trade-dollar.  In  the  license  and 
latitude  given  the  discussion  of  all  public  measures  before  the  House, 
this  debate  has  not  proven  exceptional,  but  has  encompassed  the  history 
of  legislation  since  1853  on  the  silver  question.  What  may  have  been 
wise  in  1853,  with  the  changed  statistics  of  our  precious  metals  would 
be  subject  to  just  criticism  in  1884.  The  results  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  and  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  silver  legislation  of  1853  are 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

In  1848  commenced  what  is  known  as  the  golden  era,  w’hich  in  one 
decade  flooded  this  country  with  over  |550,000,000in  gold,  and  during 
which  period  the  native  product  of  silver  scarcely  reached  $550,000. 
Add  to  this  natural  cause  the  fact  that  France  had  thrown  her  mints 
open  to  free  coinage,  and  British  India  had  adopted  the  silver  standard, 
and  you  have  the  solution  of  the  silver  legislation  of  1853,  by  which  our 
subsidiary  silver  coins  were  debased  nearly  8  per  cent,  and  gold  and 
silver  were  forced  to  part  company.  This  plethora  of  gold  stimulated 
every  branch  of  industry,  ran  real  estate  up  to  fabulous  prices,  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  living,  and  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
gold  dollar,  followed  by  reaction,  which  led  to  partial  suspension  of 
specie  payment,  to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by  national  suspension  of 
specie  payment  in  December,  1861. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  what  is  known  as  the  silver  era  in  the 
United  States  had  arisen.  The  product  of  gold  had  reached  its  max¬ 
imum  of  $69,000,000  annual  product  when  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada 
and  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  began  to  pour  into 
the  market  their  tribute  of  silver,  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  inex¬ 
haustible  resources  of  this  favored  country,  augmenting  in  volume  until 
the  product  of  1883  is  in  excess  of  that  of  gold  by  more  than  $20,000,000, 
thus  restoring  by  natural  causes,  measurably,  the  normal  ratio  of  our 
precious  mentals,  estranged  by  existing  causes  in  1853.  What  were  the 
extraneous  causes,  aside  from  any  absence  of  equilibrium  in  our  pre¬ 
cious  mentals,  w'hich  lead  to  our  legislation  of  1873  which  gave  to  the 
world  the  trade-dollar,  and  that  of  February  28,  1878,  known  as  the 
“  silver  flood,”  and  which  was  but  a  legitimate  sequence  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  1873, 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  entertain  very  pronounced  convictions  on  this 
question — convictions  forced  upon  me  in  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  busy 
marts  of  trade  and  as  a  silent  but  somewhat  observant  student  of  our 
financial  policy  since  1865.  And  yet,  speaking  in  this  presence  and  to 
the  country,  I  do  not  know  of  a  sentiment  which  I  could  utter,  I  do 
not  know  of  a  principle  which  I  might  seek  to  ingraft  upon  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  country  on  the  silver  question  which  might  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  ta  modification  by  the  ceaseless  and  ever-changing  tide  of  interna¬ 
tional  commerce.  When  the  war  closed  and  a  nation’s  life  had  been 
preserved  by  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  her  people,  a  policy,  a  financial 
policy,  was  adopted  by  those  in  power  which  has  done  more,  in  my 
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judgment,  to  concentrate  the  distributed  wealth  of  this  entire  nation 
into  the  colossal  fortunes  of  the  few  than  has  all  our  wasteful  endow¬ 
ment  of  our  public  domain  upon  railroad  corporations. 

When  the  tragic  history  of  our  civil  war  has  lost  its  ghimour  some 
Albert  Gallatin  may  be  found  who  will  yet  write  the  financial  tragedy 
of  this  nation,  commencing  in  1865  and  closing  on  that  memorable  1st 
day  of  January,  1879,  when  the  curtain  dropped,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “Forced  resumption  by  means  of  contraction.”  I  hope  that  his¬ 
tory  in  all  its  significant  details  may  be  found  in  that  book  which  will 
be  so  opportunely  cast  upon  the  market  a  few  weeks  preceding  the 
Chicago  convention,  whose  author  was  a  prominent  actor  in  tliat  drama. 
If  so,  it  will  be  found  that  the  policy  of  McCulloch,  Boutwell,  Bristow, 
and  Sherman  overshadowed  the  nation  with  a  financial  cloud  of  more 
than  Cimmerian  darkness,  which  left  in  its  wake  prostrate  industries, 
ruined  fortunes,  paralyzed  energies,  filling  our  land  with  mourning  and 
our  streets  and  byways  with  starving  tramps;  the  fruitful  mother  of  the 
riots  of  1877,  and  the  mournful  episode  to  a  nation’s  triumi)h  in  arms. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  men  who  stood  up  in  these  Halls  on  the  28th 
of  February,  1878,  and  passed  the  silver  bill  over  the  veto  of  President 
Hayes.  In  the  full  light  of  contemporaneous  history  I  believe  it  was 
the  throes  of  a  brave  people  striving  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  country — not  to  avert,  but  “to  temper  the  winds  to  the 
shorn  lambs.”  With  our  policy  on  the  silver  question,  superadded  to 
the  more  important  fact  that  in  the  ten  years  embraced  between  1873 
and  1883  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country  are  estimated  to  have 
been  twenty  billions  of  dollars’  worth,  of  which  we  exported  over  six 
thousand  millions  in  value,  while  other  exported  articles  were  enor¬ 
mous,  in  all  far  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  that  of  the  forty  years  pre¬ 
vious,  bringing  us  a  balance  of  trade  of  over  $110,000,000 — in  this 
you  have  the  causes  which  made  specie  resumption  possible. 

But  was  specie  resumption  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  a  truth¬ 
ful  annunciation  of  the  nation’s  ability  to  pay  its  demand  liabilities  in 
gold?  On  that  day  there  was  outstanding,  fimt,  gold  certificates,  $21,- 
580,700;  second,  matured  United  States  bonds,  $22,140,642;  third,  ma¬ 
tured  interest,  $4,081,903;  fourth,  legal-tender  notes,  $346,681,016;  ag¬ 
gregate  demand  liabilities  being  $394,484,261.  Gold  in  the  Treasury, 
$135,382,639  to  accomplish  this.  This  is  the  way  the  books  stood  on 
that  day  after  Sherman  had  sold  $100,000,000  of  our  4.j  percent,  bonds 
for  gold  to  the  New  York  and  London  syndicate,  paying  them  ^  to  I  per 
cent,  commission,  and  we  have  been  paying  and  will  have  to  pay  interest 
on  these  bonds  until  maturity.  What  a  climax  to  a  prologue  of  consum¬ 
mate  financial  crime!  Not  one  dollar  of  legal-tender  notes  was  pre¬ 
sented  for  redemption,  and  our  silver  certificates  have  so  steadily  grown 
in  favor  that  more  than  $90,000,000  of  gold  coin  has  been  sent  to  our 
Treasury  in  exchange  for  them  You  gentlemen  from  New  England 
and  the  great  financial  cities  of  this  country,  who  in  this  debate  are 
clamoring  that  we  should  stop  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  should 
have  more  respect  for  silver  as  a  potent  agency,  as  in  truth  the  factor 
solving  the  problem  of  national  finance. 

Now,  how  shall  we  treat  this  silver  question  so  far  as  it  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  requirements  of  section  4  of  this  bill.  The  United  States 
unexpectedly  finds  itself  heir  to  about  $8,000,000  silver  coin  in  the 
trade-dollars  proposed  to  be  recoined  into  standard  dollars  in  order  to 
afford  a  uniform  silver  circulation,  which  will  supply  our  coinage  mints 
about  four  mouths  in  coining.  The  United  States  Government  is  under 
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this  provision  not  iii  the  market  during  these  four  months  as  a  purchaser 
of  silver  bullion.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  the  miller  whose  bins  are  fall 
of  grain  to  overflowing,  and  he  stops  the  purchase  until  he  can  grind  his 
stock  on  hand,  and  if  he  buys  it  will  be  for  speculative  purposes.  The 
Government  has  not  only  been  unexpectedly  supplied  with  silver  bull¬ 
ion  sufficient  for  coinage  for  four  months  to  come,  but  has  on  hand,  for 
which  there  is  no  present  demand,  38,000,000  standard  silver  dollars 
over  and  above  all  demands  upon  it  for  redemption  of  silver  certificates 
outstanding,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  which  I  have 
just  received  from  the  Treasurer. 

Condition  of  gold  and  silver  in  our  IVeasury  March  29,  1884. 


Gold  coin  in  Treasury  and  mints .  $150,249,735  24 

Gold  bullion . .  60,624,3(^10 


^  210,974,068  34 

Gold  certificates  outstanding . .  69, 854, 820  00 


141,919,248  34 

65,043,82461  " 

129,p(:2,117  00 

-  134,045,941  61 

.  95,985,821  00 

38, 060, 120  61 

Again,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  tnide-dollars  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  retired  within  ninety  days  after  its  passage,  which  will  be  an 
expansion  of  silver-certificate  circulation  so  far  as  that  monthly  re¬ 
demption  is  in  excess  of  the  $2,000,000  silver  bullion  monthly  pur- 
cha.se  which  the  Treasurer  is  required  to  make  under  one  of  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  law  of  February  28,  1878.  Our  silver  and  gold,  with  their 
representatives,  gold  and  silver  certificates,  together  with  the  reserved 
authority  of  the  Government  over  the  volume  of  legal-tender  notes 
to  be  issued,  constitute  the  automatic  power  of  the  Government  over 
its  monetaiy  affairs,  which  in  time  will  be  self-adjusting,  placing  us 
where  our  Treasury  has  not  been  since  1865,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
moneyed  syndicates  of  the  world.  As  the  three  hundred  and  forty  mill¬ 
ions  of  national-bank  circulation,  founded  on  the  debt  of  the  nation, 
shall  be  gradually  retired  by  the  redemption  of  the  hypothecated  bonds, 
the  monthly  issue  of  our  gold  and  silver  certificates  will  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  and  fill  the  vacuum. 

What  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Congress  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  silver  coinage  ?  Primarily,  to  reach  a  purer  coinage.  With 
our  inexharastible  resources  in  mineral  wealth  no  country  can  afford  a 
pujksr  and  better  coinage  than  the  United  States.  An  axiomatic  truth  in 
trade  is,  “  Manufacture  the  best  article  and  your  market  is  assured.” 
Money  derives  its  power  from  its  quality  of  universal  acceptability,  and 
labor  is  the  real  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 
Gold  and  silver  is  the  money  of  the  laborer;  give  it  them,  as  God  has 
given  it  to  us,  in  the  greatest  purity.  It  is  not  the  money  of  the  great 
corporation,  of  commerce,  and  the  bank.  They  deal  in  the  ‘  ‘  money  of 
account.” 

Kut  the  toiling  millions  keep  no  bank  accounts;  their  money  should 
not  only  at  all  times  have  the  greatest  purchasing  jrower,  but  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  possess  enduringand  intrinsic  uniformity  in  value.  To  preserve  me 
natural  ratio  of  these  precious  metals  has  been  the  problem  of  the  ages. 
In  the  days  of  Christ  it  stood  as  9  to  1.  It  has  varied  through  all  the 


Silver  bullioii . 

Standard  silver  dollars . 

Silver  certificates  outstanding, 
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centuries,  and  our  present  standard  is  16  to  1.  No  country  has  any 
trouble  with  this  silver  question  which  exports  more  than  it  imports, 
or  sells  more  than  it  buys.  Legislation  may  do  very  much  to  sustain 
the  equilibrium  of  these  precious  metals.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  it 
may  practically  control  it,  through  the  metric  system  of  coinage,  when 
the  two  metals  are  blended  in  their  natural  ratio. 

In  this  age  of  quick  transit  and  almost  constant  contact  of  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  earth  revulsions  can  be  but  temporary ;  the 
ebb  of  the  receding  tide  eastward  but  augments  the  flow  westward  for 
investment  in  our  products.  If  we  can  fully  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  precious  metals,  begetting  thereby  the  habit  of  priz¬ 
ing  our  coin,  it  will  lead  to  frugality  and  thrift,  the  surest  foundation 
of  a  people’s  permanent  prosperity,  placing  in  power  those  who  are  in 
full  sympathy,  with  our  people  on  this  question,  and  not  under  the 
domination  of  corporate  powder.  We  can  infuse  into  our  diplomacy  a 
vigor  and  earnestness  on  this  question  which  will  be  more  powerful 
than  the  Latin  Union,  and  which  will  take  our  money  where  our  flag 
goes,  to  be  received  and  respected  by  all  peojjles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  print  some  tabulated  statements  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  product  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  fluctuations  in 
their  value. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Native  product  of  gold  and  silver  from  1859  to  1873. 


1859, 

1860, 

1861, 
1862. 
1863. 
186^1. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867, 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 
1843. 


Year.. 


Gold. 


$50, 000, 000 
46, 000, 000 
43;  000, 000 
39,  200, 000 
40, 000,000 
46, 000, 000 
53, 225, 000 
53, 500, 000 
51, 725, 000 
48, 000,000 
49, 500, 000 
50,000 
43, 500,000 
36,000,000 
36, 000,000 


Silver. 


$100,000 
150,000 
2, 000,000 
4,500,000 
8, 500,000 
11, 000, 000 
11,250,000 
10,000,000 
13, 500, 000 
12,000,000 
13, 000, 000 
'6  000,000 
— ,  JOO,  000 
25,750,000 
36, 500, 000 


FKODUCT  WEST  OF  THE  MISSOUKI  RIVER. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  Expees.s  and  Banking, 

8an  Prancisco,  January  1,  1884. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  following  is  a  copy  of  our  annual  statement  of  precious  metals 
prt^uced  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River  (including 
British  Columbia  and  receipts  by  express  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico)  during 
1883,  which  shows  aggregate  products  as  follows:  Gold,  $29,236,492;  silver,  $47  - 
229,649  ;  copper,  $5,688,921 ;  lead,  $8,163,550;  total  gross  result,  $90,313,612.  ’ 

California  shows  a  decrease  in  gold  of  $1,629,028,  and  an  increase  of  silver  of 
$%9,844.  Nevada  shows  a  falling  off  of  $1,591,755.  The  Comstock  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $392,468,  but  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  product  of  Eureka  district  of 
$1,519,124,  With  the  exception  of  Montana  and  Idaho  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
product  of  the  other  States  and  Territories. 

The  facilities  afforded  for  the  transportation  of  bullion,  ores,  and  base  metals 
by  the  extension  of  railroads  into  the  mining  districts  increase  the  difficulty  of 
verifying  the  reports  of  the  products  from  several  important  localities,  "and 
the  general  tendency  is  to  exaggeration  when  the  actual  values  are  not  obtain¬ 
able  from  authentic  sources;  but  theaggregate  result,  asshown  herein,  we  think 
may  5>e  relied  on  with  reasonable  confidence  as  approximately  correct. 
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Annual  products  of  precious  metals  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  1873. 
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The  gross  yield  for  1883,  shown  above,  segregated,  is  approximately  as  follows : 

Gold,  32.36  per  cent . . .  $29,236,492 

Silver,  52.30  per  cent . . .  47, 229, 649 

Copper,  6.30  per  cent .  5, 683, 921 

Lead,  9.04  per  cent . . . . .  8,163,550 
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Tbfc  exports  of  silver  during  the  present  year  to  Japan,  China,  India,  the 
Straits,  &e.,  have  been  as  follows :  From  Southampton,  J33,2t>0,237 ;  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  $851,840;  from  San  Francisco,  $4,498,546;  total,  $38,610,623,  as  against  $43.- 
266,000  in  1882. 

JNO.  J.  VALENTINE, 
Vice-President  and  General  Superi/ntendent. 

Hon.  W.  II.  M.  PusKY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tlie  following  table  of  the  relative  value  of  silver  at  various  times  will  be  oi 
interest  here.  We  quote  the  price  for  4125  grains  troy,  this  being  the  weight  of 
the  standard  dollars,  and  by  adding  to  it  the  value  of  H  grains,  about  I5  cents, 
the  reader  will  have  the  relative  value  of  the  trade-dollar : 


1848 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 
1865. 

1856 
1857, 

1857 
1869. 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 


Value. 
100.88 
101.30 
101.83 
103. 42 

102. 57 
104.26 
104.  26 
103. 95 
KXl.  95 
104.69 
103. 95 
105.22 

104.58 
io;i.  10 
104.16 
104.06 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 


Valw. 
104.06 
103. 52 
103.63 
102.  eJ7 
102.57 
102.47 
102.67 
102.57 
102.25 
102.46 
98.86 
96. 43 

89.22 

92.22 
88.85 


Fluctuation  in  the  price  of  silver  like  that  since  1875  the  world  never  wit¬ 
nessed  before.  In  the  month  of  July,  1876,  it  touched  bottom,  and  the  gold  value 
of  412i  gfrains  of  silver  declined  below  80  cents,  recovered,  however,  as  rapidly, 
and  the  average  market  value  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  standard  dollar  diurinp 
1883  has  varied  between  84*  and  86  cents. 
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The  Tariff. 


S  P  E  E  0  n 

OF 

HOJT.  SAMUEL  J.  RANDALL, 

'  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

In  tide  House  of  Kepresentatives^ 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1884. 


The  House  being  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  585^3)  to  reduce  import  duties 
and  war-tariff  taxes— 

xMr.  RANDALL  said: 

^Ir.  Chairman:  There  is  nothini;  in  life  so  sensitive  to  adverse 
-criticism  and  which  takes  alarm  so  quickly  as  capital  invested  in  large 
industrial  enterprises.  In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  celebrated  expression,  “Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth.”  Upon  it  is  superimposed  a  structure  involving  the  welfare 
of  millions  of  all  classes,  and  to  them  withdrawal  of  that  confidence 
means  panic,  disaster,  ruin.  Therefore  aught  that  unj  ustly  tends  to 
that  end  is  in  legislation  not  a  blunder  only,  but  a  crime. 

While  in  common  with  all  other  interests  it  is  liable  to  he  called  upon 
by  taxation  to  aid  in  support  of  the  Government,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
that  nothing  like  a  vindictive  policy  shall  be  adopted.  In  the  nice 
adjustment  of  business  affairs  there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  suc¬ 
cess  than  stability.  If  there  be  stability  it  is  the  sure  foundation  of 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  as  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  capital  and  labor  move  forward  in  their  respective  spheres  in  con¬ 
tent  and  accord  and  with  mutual  profit. 

To  judge  from  the  intemperate  language  and  exaggerated  rhetoric 
which  have  so  frequently  marked  this  debate  it  would  seem  as  if  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  were  robbers  and  outlaws.  W’e  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  it  is  wicked 
as  well  as  unjust  vituperation.  They  are  a  part,  and  no  mean  part,  of 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  under  the  law  have  been  invited  fo 
engage  in  these  employments,  and  therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  law.  They  are  a  part  of  our  resources  aa 
a  nation,  and  to  develop  those  resources  is  according  to  the  wisest  states¬ 
men  the  test  of  true  statesmanship. 

I  rejoice  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  every  section  of  the  country, 
knowing  full  weU  that  what  helps  or  hurts  one  must  necessarily  have 
an  effect  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the  other.  Swift,  in  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
says: 

And  he  gave  It  for  his  opinion  that  whoever  would  make  two  ears  of  corn  o* 
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Iwo  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  would  deserve  better 
of  mankind  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians  put  together. 

But  if  we  would  believe  the  wild  denunciations  of  the  men  who  so 
unjustly  characterize  those  who  are  engaged  in  productive  industrial 
pursuits,  those  who  have  built  up  our  own  manufactures  and  freed  us 
from  dependence  upon  foreign  producers,  have  committed  an  unpar¬ 
donable  sin.  I  can  see  a  good  reason  why  our  great  competitor,  England, 
should  think  so,  but  not  why  such  should  be  the  feeling  of  our  own 
citizens. 

Great  Britain  has  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  loss  other  American  Colo¬ 
nies  and  their  remunerative  trade.  She  struck  us,  as  she  thought,  a 
deadly  blow  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  during  our  late  ci\il  war  she  did 
her  best  to  sunder  the  two  sections  and  to  cripple  us.  Since  then  she 
has  changed  her  policy,  and  instead  of  force  she  resorts  to  persuasion 
and  advice.  Her  agents  everywhere  recommend  free  trade  to  us.  She 
ekes  out  the  lion’s  skin  with  that  of  the  fox.  It  does  not  escape  us, 
however,  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  the  two  governments  are  diametrically  opposed.  A  sea-girt  island, 
she  has  sought  to  absorb  the  commerce  and  markets  of  the  world,  and 
she  has  not  been  scrupulous  how  she  did  it.  Wherever  she  could  she 
has  seized  the  controlling  points  of  the  great  water  ways  of  trade.  She 
holds  with  the  grip  of  death  Gibraltar  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean, 
and  she  controls  the  Red  Sea  by  occupying  Bab-el-Mandeb.  So  it  is  and 
always  has  been  vrith  her.  With  all  her  pretense  of  morality,  she  has 
compelled  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  to  poison  themselves  with 
her  opium. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  do,  for  we  remember  the  warning  of  the 
Trojan  priest  to  fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they  brought  gifts,  and  that 
Pericles  said: 

For  he  who  repents  the  seldomest  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  his  foes  will  pass 
through  life  with  most  security. 

[Applause.] 

We  are  to-day  dealing  with  issues  vast  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  fifty-five 
millions  of  people  whose  moral,  social,  and  physical  condition  are  the 
alluring  example  of  every  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Shall 
we  blast  or  bless  them  with  our  legislation  ?  Shall  we  unsettle  their 
business  interests  by  constant  tinkering  with  the  tariff?  Shall  no  law 
last  longer  than  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress  ?  Shall  our  coming 
here  be  the  cause  of  terror,  and  our  adjournment  the  cause  of  rejoicing? 
Shall  nothing  ever  be  settled,  for  a  time,  at  least;  but  shall  doubt  and  dis¬ 
tress  always  haunt  the  waking  and  sleeping  hours  of  the  people  ?  For 
one,  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  any  such  suicidal  policy.  It  would  be 
madness  for  any  party  to  pursue  it.  [Applause.  ] 

Now,  let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  the  recent  past.  By  the  act  of 
May  15,  1882,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  question  of  the  tariff,  it  was  provided  in  the  third  section: 

Skc.  3.  That'it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  take  into  consideration 
and  to  thoroughly  investigate  all  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  agricult¬ 
ural,  commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
judicious  tariff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  upon  a  scale  of  justice  to  all 
interests ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  fully  examining  the  matters  which  may  come 
before  it,  said  commission,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries,  is  empowered  to 
visit  such  different  portions  and  sections  of  the  country  as  it  may  deem  advisa¬ 
ble. 
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This  was  honest  statesmanship.  It  was  wise  legislation.  Men  of 
both  parties  and  from  all  sections  supported  it.  The  report  of  the 
commission,  embracing  the  testimony  of  all  who  chose  to  appear  and 
the  concisions  on  all  that  had  been  seen  and  heard,  was  submitted  to 
Congress  in  December,  1882.  That  report  was  fully  and  ably  discussed 
until  March  3,  1883.  A  large  surplus  revenue,  looked  upon  as  a  cry¬ 
ing  evil,  was  then  to  be  got  rid  of,  which,  while  it  was  unjust  to  the 
people  to  insist  upon  taxation  longer  than  it  was  required  by  the  needs 
of  the  Government,  was  also  a  constant  temptation  to  extravagant  ap¬ 
propriations  and  every  conceivable  scheme  to  deplete  the  Treasury.  Be¬ 
side,  there  were  faults  and  incongruities  to  be  corrected  in  the  tariff 
laws  which  experience  had  shown  to  exist.  And  so  general  was  this 
feeling  that  even  the  Industrial  League  publicly  announced  its  approval 
of  such  reforms. 

Legislation  after  all,  and  especially  on  economic  and  business  mat¬ 
ters,  is  a  compromise  between  conflicting  individual  views  of  members 
and  communities  and  interests.  And,  as  the  best  thing  that  could  then 
be  done.  Congress  passed  the  act  approved  March  3,  1883,  to  reduce  in¬ 
ternal-revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  was  designed  to 
make  reductions  in  the  revenue;  but  exactly  how  much  was  one  of  those 
problems  which  baffled  prophecy.  Experience  and  time  alone  could 
tell.  Yet  before  the  interests  affected  by  the  reduction  could  adjust 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  a  new  agitation  was  set  afoot  in  ' 
this  House  and,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the  country,  producing  unrest 
in  every  industry  and  business.  The  panic  was  as  dangerous  and  as 
hurtful  as  if  there  really  was  to  be  radical  changes,  although  it  has  come 
to  be  understood  no  result  can  be  reached  at  this  session  of  Congress 
with  an  adverse  Senate  and  a  Republican  Executive. 

If  I  wished,  I  might  quote  Judge  Story’s  celebrated  summary,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Elliott’s  Debates,  of  the  position  assumed  and  the  arguments 
made  in  nullification  times;  and  I  might  recite  the  earnest  efforts  made 
in  the  First  Congress  by  Virginia  Representatives  to  have  her  mineral- 
coal  pits  protected  as  well  as  her  hemp  and  beef,  asking  even  in  the 
latter  case  prohibition  of  the  foreign  article.  It  would  be  curious  read¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  like  so  much  of  the  hot  debate  we  have  heard  on  this  floor. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  cause  prejudice  or  bias  of  a  sectional  character,  or 
even  to  seem  to  do  it,  and  therefore  I  refrain. 

It  is  submitted  to  every  member’s  judgment  whether  to  apply  at 
once  to  this  bill  the  heroic  remedy,  or  to  let  it  linger  out  a  sickly  ex¬ 
istence,  bringing  in  its  wake  commercial  disaster,  business  confusion, 
and  general  bankruptcy. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  now 
under  consideration,  is  a  sharp  20  per  cent,  horizontal  cut  of  existing 
schedules  of  all  duties  on  imported  articles  embraced  therein.  It  is 
not  based  on  any  sound  principle.  We  have  had  apologies  for  it  but 
no  defense.  It  is  “guessed  ”  it  may  reduce  the  surplus  revenue  likely 
to  be  collected  in  the  future,  but  nobody  pretends  to  speak  with  cer¬ 
tainty. 

There  is  ho  attempt  at  adjustment.  It  slices  reckless  of  the  injury 
it  may  do  to  certain  interests  and  industries  or  to  the  revenue.  It  is  like 
the  famous  bed  of  the  old  robber,  Procrustes:  if  the  man  was  too  small, 
he  was  stretched  out  to  its  inexorable  length;  and  if  too*  long,  he  was 
cut  dovm  to  fit  it  exactly.  [Applause.]  It  is  an  arithmetical  tariff;  it 
is  a  thing  of  measurement,  and  not  a  wise,  well-digested  scheme  of  ad¬ 
justment  of  duties  laid,  not  only  with  regard  to  revenue  but  to  the  inter- 
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eets  of  people  and  Government,  which  are  equally  involved.  For  if 
there  he  inequality  it  is  because  of  unjust  adjustment,  and  a  horizontal 
reduction  affords  no  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  worse  what 
was  bad  before.  It  is  a  palpable  confession  of  inability  to  handle  the 
intricate  and  difficult  problems  in  issue,  or  else  a  rash  eagerness  to  do 
what  was  alike  uncalled  for,  unready,  unwise,  and  unfortunate.  It 
appears  to  be  agitation  only  for  the  sake  of  agitation ;  always  a  mistake. 

It  was  the  clear  dictate  of  common  sense  to  have  waited  until  we 
could  be  advised  of  the  working  of  the  tariff  and  tax  law  we  had  passed 
only  one  year  ago,  and  thus  while  informing  ourselves  for  careful  and 
accurate  legislation,  have  saved  from  all  the  passion  and  turbulence  of 
a  Presidential  election  a  question  in  which  the  public  welfare  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible,  should  never  be  made 
a  purely  partisan  issue. 

But  this  20  per  cent,  reduction  is  not  so  dangerous  for  what  it  does 
as  for  what  it  promises.  In  this  respect  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 
It  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  firm  first  step  toward  free  trade.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Doesheimee]  uses  the  following  language: 

It  has  never  been  our  doctrine  that  taxes  should  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  money  from  one  citizen  and  giving  it  to  another.  The  much-talked-of 
Ohio  declaration  is  for  “  a  tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  economically  administered.”  If  there  is  a  Democrat  here  Avho  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  bill  will  increase  the  revenue  and  who  is  still  disposed  to  regard 
the  declarations  of  his  party,  I  say  to  him,  “  We  are  entitled  to  yoxir  vote,  be¬ 
cause  the  existing  tariff  is  by  your  admission  far  above  the  revenue  standard.” 
Let  us  take  off  one-fifth  now.  If  that  does  not  reduce  the  revenue  we  can  take 
off  more.  Some  time  we  will  cut  to  the  quick  and  draw  the  blood.  If  20  per 
eeni.  will  not  reduce  the  revenue,  perhaps  50  per  cent.  will. 


Be  well  advised  what  you  do  ere  it  is  too  late.  Consider  what  free 
trade,  so  called,  means  to  us.  It  means  the  change  of  our  whole  scheme 
of  collecting  revenue.  Our  people  have  become  accustomed  to  import 
duties;  it  has  proved  to  be  the  easiest,  safest,  and  best  method  of  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  it  causes  no  friction,  or  comparatively  little.  All  this  must  be 
abolished,  our  internal-revenue  war  taxes  continued,  and  resort  made 
for  whatever  additional  revenue  may  be  required  to  direct  taxation.  Is 
this  House  prepared  for  that  ?  Is  that  the  wish  of  our  people  ?  The 
old  Confederation  relied  on  direct  taxation,  and  it  was  a  failure.  Our 
forefathers  sought  refuge  under  the  Constitution  in  a  different  system, 
and  the  result  was  ‘  ‘  a  more  perfect  union,  ’  ’  in  order  to  ‘  ‘  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare.” 

What  does  direct  taxation  mean  ?  An  answer  is  found  in  an  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  in  this  House  April  12,  1882,  by  Hon.  Colum¬ 
bus  Upson,  a  Democratic  Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas. 


As  an  Illustration  of  some  of  the  practical  workings  of  free  trade  and  direct 
taxation  the  people  of  each  State  would  have  to  pay  annually  their  share  of  the 
national  tax,  according  to  the  number  of  population  in  their  respective  States. 


Alabama’s  share  would  be  about . 

Arkansas’  share  would  be  over . 

California’s  share  would  be  about . . 

Georgia’s  share  would  be  over . 

Illinois’  share  would  be  about . . 

Indiana’s  share  would  be  over . 

Kentucky’s  share  would  be  over . 

Mississippi’s  share  would  be  about . 

Missouri’s  share  would  be  about . 

New  York’s  share  would  be  about . 

South  Carolina’s  share  would  be  over. 

Tennessee’s  share  would  be  about . 

Texas’  share  would  be  between . 

Virginia’s  share  would  be  about . 


.  $6,500,000 

.  4, 000, 000 

.  4,300,000 

. -  8,000,000 

.  16,000.000 

.  10,000,000 

.  8, 500, 000 

.  6, 000, 000 

. .  11,300,000 

.  26,500,000 

.  5,000,000 

.  8,000,000 

.$8, 000, 000  and  10,000,000 
.  8.000,000 
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Let  the  Tlepresentativesof  thfe  respective  States  of  this  Union  carry  the  legacy 
■of  free  trade  and  direct  taxation  home  to  their  people  as  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  and  political  obituaries  would  be  the  order  of  the  day  all  over  the  land. 

[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Thus  spoke  that  able  Representative.  I  know  only  of  one  man  in 
history  who  had  the  power  who  proposed  to  remove  all  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  and  depend  upon  direct  taxation,  and  he  was  Nero,  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  whose  name  is  associated  with  everything  that  is  bad  and  in¬ 
famous. 

Milman,  in  his  History  of  the  Romans,  says: 

The  abolition  of  the  whole  .system  of  indirect  taxation  throughout  the  Empire 
would  indeed  have  been  the  conception  of  a  madman. 

The  title  of  the  pending  proposition  is  “  a  bill  to  reduce  import  duties 
and  war-htrifif  taxes.  ”  It  is  a  captivating  caption,  and  undoubtedly  was 
so  designed.  But  does  it  reduce  war  taxes  ?  It  would  if  it  abolished 
internal-revenue  taxation,  but  it  does  not.  The  law  of  1883  did  reduce 
it  largely,  and  it  was  better  deserving  of  the  title  than  this  bill. 

Ju.st  after  the  meeting  of  this  Congress  I  addressed  a  reply  to  a  very 
kind  letter  from  friends  in  Tennessee,  which  was  published,  and  from 
which  I  beg  to  quote.  I  said  : 

With  Albert  Gallatin  I  have  regarded  the  excise  or  internal-revenue  taxes  as 
offen.sive  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  tolerated  by  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  only  as  a  measure  of  necessity  in  the  emergency  of  war,  and  that  juat 
so  soon  as  the  occasion  for  them  had  passed  away  they  should  cease  to  exist. 
He  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  the  very  first  act  of  Jefferson’s  administration,  se¬ 
cured  a  repeal  of  internal  taxes  and  relieved  the  people  from  their  inequality, 
inquisitorial  annoyances  and  hordes  of  officials  clothed  with  dangerous  powers. 
Only  in  these  latter  days  have  I  heard  men  calmly  claim  these  war  taxes  are 
still  necessary — a  generation  after  the  war  which  gave  rise  to  them  had  closed. 
And  it  is  a  very  suggestive  and  suspicious  feature  of  the  affair  that  those  upon 
-whom  the  tax  is  laid  clamor  loudly  against  its  being  taken  off,  regarding  it  no 
doubt  as  a  protection  against  competition  to  the  large  monopolies. 

To  substantiate  the  ground  taken  by  me  in  that  letter,  I  will  refer  to 
two  authorities.  I  will  read  first  from  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  (book 
1,  pages  317-318)  to  show  excise  is  a  war  tax: 

But  at  the  same  time  the  rigor  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  exci.se  laws  seem 
hardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the  frauds  that  might 
be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unless  a  strict  watch  is  kept,  make 
4t  necessary,  wherever  it  is  established,  to  give  the  officers  the  power  of  enter¬ 
ing  and  searching  the  houses  of  such  as  deal  in  excisable  commodities  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  the  night  likewise.  And  the  proceedings 
in  case  of  transgression  are  summary  and  sudden. 

******* 

However,  its  “  original  establishment  was  in  1643,  and  Its  progress  was  gradual, 
both  sides  protesting  it  should  continue  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  then  be  utterly  abolished.  *  *  *  But  from  its  first  origin  to  the  present 
time  its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people  of  England.”  It  has  been  kept 
up,  however,  to  supply  the  enormous  sums  necessary  to  carry  on  the  continental 
wars  of  Europe. 

So  believed  Jefienson;  and  let  us  next  see  what  he  did.  I  read  from 
Schouler’s  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  2,  page  21: 

In  economy  and  retrenchment  the  President  had  already  made  a  beginning  by 
reducing  the  diplomatic  establishment  and  consolidating  some  revenue  offices 
subject  to  executive  control.  The  movement  now  contemplated  was  to  abol- 
isli  that  whole  system  of  internal  taxation,  which  he  had  heartily  detested  as 
tyrfinnous,  burdensome,  and  liable  to  abuse  of  patronage ;  which  had  always 
been  unpopular  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  country,  and  which  cost  rnorethan 
the  first  three  years’  net  produce  to  put  down  resistance  to  its  collection.  But 
excise  receipts  had  risen  gradually  to  the  neighborhood, of  $1,000,000,  and  many 
feared  that  the  Treasury  would  suffer  if  this  resource  was  suddenly  cut  off.  Jef- 
'ferson  had,  however,  gone  over  the  ground  carefully  with  Secretary  Gallatin ; 
against  the  present  yield  of  the  internal  taxes  they  .set  off  what  the  Govern- 
ment  might  safely  economize  elsewhere.  Customs  duties  alone  would,  as  they 
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correctly  surmised,  supply  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  the  Federal  establish¬ 
ment,  and,  besides  paying  interest  on  the  public  debt,  extinguish  its  principal, 
should  peace  continue,  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  Federalists  we]re  incredu¬ 
lous,  and  those  with  friends  in  place  tried  to  induce  a  repeal,  only  partial  at  most, 
but  the  ax  was  laid  to  the  root,  and  with  the  downfall  of  this  system  went  about 
half  the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Administration, 

If  this  internal-revenue  system  were  abolished  to-day  we  would  have 
no  surplus  revenue  to  scare  us,  while  the  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  would  be  rendered  purer  and  better. 

While  alluding  to  the  surplus  money  accruing  from  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditures,  I  desire  to  give  for  the  information  of  the  House  the 
probable  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  current  years,  as 
obtained  by  me  from  reliable  sources  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
consider  it  important  the  House  should  be  carefully  advised  on  this 
subject: 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1884  {actual 
for  first  three-quarters  and  estimated  for  last  quarter). 

Actual  receipts  first  three-quarters : 

Customs .  S150, 662, 000 

Internal  revenue .  87, 155, 000 

Miscellaneous . 24,088,000 

Estimated  receipts  for  last  quarter : 

From  all  sources .  86, 000, 000 


Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated .  347, 905, 000 

Total  expenditures  for  first  three-quarters . ;..  $179, 692, 000 

Estimated  expenditures  last  quarter .  62, 000, 000 


Total  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated .  241, 692, 000 


Surplus .  106,213,000 

Estimated  amount  due  sinking  fund .  45, 816, 741 


Estimated  surplus . . .  60, 386, 259 

We  are  here  invited  to  choose  between  a  firm  first  step  toward  free 
trade,  with  attendant  internal  and  direct  taxation,  or  else  to  await  re¬ 
form  of  our  tarifl  until  such  time  as  we  have  the  political  power  to  build 
upon  the  principles  expressed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Ohio  declaration, 
with  incidental  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  industry. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  between  the  two  lines  of  public  policy, 
and  I  choose  for  my  own  people  and  my  own  country,  and  against  all 
their  competitors,  whether  open  or  concealed  enemies.  [Applause.  ] 

I  do  this  in  the  full  assurance  that  free  trade  will  bring  nothing  but 
disaster  and  ruin,  while  the  principles  expressed  in  the  declaration  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  have  been  so  generally  approved,  will 
bring  prosperity,  happiness,  and  a  higher  order  of  civilization.  I  have 
never  asserted  there  existed  constitutional  warrant  favoring  protection 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  but  I  do  say  it  is  too  late  to  urge  the  uncon¬ 
stitutionality  of  incidental  protection.  The  unbroken  practice  of  the 
Government  for  more  than  ninety  years  by  those  who  have  preceded 
us,  including  those  who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  our  success  under 
this  system  down  to  the  present  time,  conclusively  dispose  of  such  tardy 
objection.  The  value  of  incidental  protection  is  attested  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  almost  a  century.  This  mode  of  laying  discriminating  duties 
on  our  imports  has  supported  our  Government,  paid  the  debts  of  three 
wars,  given  employment  to  men,  women,  and  children,  numbering  in 
1880  many  millions;  increased  the  investment  of  capital  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  consumed  more 
khan  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  the  products  of  agri- 
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cniture,  mming,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  other  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and,  more  than  all,  it  has  rendered  us  as  a  nation  independent  of 
the  world.  [Applause.  ]  It  has  paid  about  one-half  of  the  debt  con¬ 
tracted  during  our  civil  war.  These  results  are  surprising  in  their 
grandeur  of  achievement,  and  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  any  finan¬ 
cial  policy  ever  before  witnessed.  [Applause.] 

It  is  universally  admitted  our  revenue  should  be  reduced.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  reduction  is  the  only  question  in  dispute.  The  sources  of  this 
revenue  are  as  different  as  possible.  The  internal  revenue  is  fixed  and 
certain  in  amount,  but  it  is,  as  I  have  shown,  offensive  and  dangerous. 
In  its  abolition  I  would  begin  relief.  The  other  revenue  comes  from 
duties  on  imports.  It  is  the  most  acceptable  of  all  taxes,  because  it  is 
in  some  measure  voluntary,  and  while  supporting  the  Government  gives 
at  the  same  time  encouragement  to  our  industries  and  is  free  from  the 
evil  of  hordes  of  Federal  tiix-gatherers  clothed  with  arbitrary  and  sum¬ 
mary  power  in  each  Congressional  district.  We  have  seen  the  baleful 
influence  of  this  official  patronage  brought  to  bear  upon  the  freedom 
and  purity  of  our  elections. 

If  the  naked  issue,  which  of  these  two  systems  should  be  abolished, 
were  submitted  to  the  people,  no  well  inffirmed  man  can  doubt  the  re¬ 
sult  would  sweep  from  the  statute-book  every  vestige  of  the  hated  in¬ 
ternal  taxes.  But  unfortunately  an  opinion  has  taken  possession  of 
temperance  advocates  that  the  tax  on  whisky  (although  less  than  one 
cent  a  glass)  lessens  its  production,  and  of  course  its  consumption; 
and  that  opinion  has  been  studiously  cultivated  by  the  free-trade  in¬ 
terest  to  aid  its  purpose  of  abolishing  the  duties  on  imports.  But  the 
overproduction  of  whisky  has  compelled  its  holders  to  ask  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  relieve  them  from  present  payment  of  taxation,  and  that 
is  a  complete  answer  to  that  theory.  This  alliance  between  taxed 
whisky  and  tobacco  also  exposes  the  insincerity  of  the  assertion  that 
free  trade  will  relieve  agriculture  of  its  so-called  burdens.  This  in¬ 
sincerity  as  to  agriculture  is  made  still  plainer  when  we  remember 
the  very  men  on  this  floor  who  speak  in  behalf  of  agriculture  have 
within  a  short  time  refused  to  give  any  relief  to  wool-raising,  one  of 
the  largest  agricultural  interests  which  the  so-called  protectionists  at¬ 
tempted  to  protect. 

It  is  alleged  that  overproduction,  under  an  incidental  protective  sys¬ 
tem,  has  caused  the  present  stagnation  in  business.  If  so,  could  it  be 
corrected  by  adding  to  that  overproduction  by  increased  importation 
of  like  products  from  other  countries  coming  here  because  of  reduced 
duties?  It  could  not,  for  then  the  Government  would  be  still  richer, 
while  our  people,  driven  out  of  their  own  markets,  would  be  impover¬ 
ished. 

Free  trade  never  did  and  never  will  exist  between  countries  having 
different  governmental  institutions  and  of  course  existing  under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions,  because  these  different  conditions  vary  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  ^vill  not  be  denied  that  the  rate  of  interest  indicates  the 
cost  of  living,  that  the  cost  of  living  indicates  the  price  of  labor,  and 
that  the  price  of  labor  indicates  the  cost  of  production.  This  rule  may 
sometimes  be  disturbed  by  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  crop  failures, 
war,  or  overtrading.  The  country  which  has  the  lower  rate  of  busi¬ 
ness  interest  will  drive  the  country  having  the  higher  rate  of  business 
interest  out  of  the  world’s  markets,  and  eventually  out  of  its  own  do¬ 
mestic  markets;  it  will  absorb  all  its  means  of  paying  its  debts,  in¬ 
cluding  all  its  specie,  than  which  nothing  can  be  worse. 
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There  is  no  mode  of  recovery  from  such  disaster  save,  first,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  business  interest  to  a  par  with  low-interest  coun¬ 
tries,  or,  secondly,  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  on  imports  as  will 
raise  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  article  in 
the  home  market.  The  first  of  these  remedies  must  result  in  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  values,  and  therefore  in  insolvency,  in  disemployment,  dis¬ 
content,  and  general  disturbance.  The  best  cure,  therefore,  is  imposi¬ 
tion  of  duties  equal  to  the  protection  of  American  labor,  to  be  repeated 
just  as  often  as  theorists  disregard  the  lessons  of  experience  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  degree  of  credit  bears  relation  to  the  disaster  inflicted,  and 
when  the  former  is  large  it  promotes  and  increases  the  latter  to  the  same 
or  a  greater  extent.  All  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
more  to  our  disadvantage  in  this  country  than  in  most  of  those  we  trade 
with,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  a  greater  degree  of  distress  is  sure  to  fol¬ 
low  here  than  elsewhere  under  these  circumstances. 

We  have  to-day  about  55,000,000  of  people,  25,000,000  living  by 
agriculture,  and  30,000,000  on  the  earnings  of  personal  property  in¬ 
vested  in  general  business  or  by  their  daily  labor  with  head  and  hand, 
or  by  all  combined.  The  agriculturists  receive  high  prices  for  all 
their  farm  products,  their  farms  are  free  from  debt,  and  no  commercial 
embarrassment  denies  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  Not  as  fortunate 
are  the  other  30,000,000,  and  consequently  considerate  if  not  more  tender 
treatment  is  essential  to  their  success  so  far  as  our  trade  and  commerce 
with  other  nations  are  concerned. 

Seven  thousand  millions  of  personal  property  are  invested  in  120,000 
miles  of  railroad,  three  thousand  millions  in  manufactures,  as  much 
more  in  merchandising,  banking,  and  other  employments,  all  facilitat¬ 
ing  exchange  between  producers  and  consumers,  and  all  extremely 
sensitive  to  every  change  of  statute  and  consequent  disturbance  in  trade 
and  commerce.  Of  this  30,000,000  of  people  3,000,000  are  engaged  in 
manufactures,  while  as  many,  or  nearly  7,000,000  altogether,  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  them  for  support.  I  mention  these  facts  to  prove  to  you 
how  cautious  we  should  be  m  legislating  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  counsel  and  advice  given  us  to  abandon  the 
heretofore  settled  policy  of  the  Government  in  favor  of  incidental  pro¬ 
tection  and  thus  enable  the  foreigner  to  glut  our  markets  with  the 
products  of  ill-paid  toil,  panic  and  bankruptcy  are  certain  soon  to  fol¬ 
low.  Now,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  so 
important  a  question  until  after  we  have  passed  through  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  Presidential  struggle,  and  with  better  information  of  what 
the  last  change  of  the  tariff  has  accomplished  and  what  there  is  still  to 
do,  await  the  sober  second  thought  and  profounder  reflection  for  the 
adoption  of  a  real  measure  of  reform  which  will  remain  undisturbed 
for  years  and  which  will  be  safe,  steady,  and  universally  acceptable? 
Then  the  business  interests  of  the  country  will  have  time  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  whatever  changes  may  occur.  It  should  be  stripped  of  all 
purpose  of  the  one  party  or  the  other  to  look  only  to  party  advantage 
in  securing  public  patrouage  as  the  result  of  an  impending  election. 

Although  this  subject  ought  not  to  involve  any  question  of  party  al¬ 
legiance  or  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  party  success,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  how  far  its  agitation  may  advance  or  retard  the  march  to 
victory  of  the  great  Democratic  party.  However  certain  some  of  my 
political  associates  may  feel  of  carrying  every  Southern  State,  those 
alone  are  inadequate  to  success.  And  which  of  the  Northern  States 
is  likely  to  accept  the  new  dispensation?  I  am  fully  conscious  I  should 
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fspeak  plainly  and  utter  my  fears  even  in  the  presence  of  our  political 
opponents. 

Take  the  four  great  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  census  shows  that  more  than  1,100,000  per¬ 
sons  are  engaged  in  manufactures  in  these  four  great  Commonwealths. 
The  election  returns  show  that  the  Democratic  votes  in  those  States  are 
but  little  in  excess  of  that  number.  Do  gentlemen  believe  depriva- 
-tion  of  employment  or  reduction  of  wages  is  a  potent  factor  in  win¬ 
ning  the  support  of  these  people,  and  especially  when  the  Eepublican 
organization,  aroused  by  Republican  orators,  backed  by  a  powerful 
press,  sustained  by  ample  means,  will  thunder  in  their  ears  by  day  and 
by  night  the  too  plausible  charge  that  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  their  distress  ? 

I  beg  you  to  ponder  these  things  and  not  lightly  dismiss  them  from 
your  minds.  Let  them  prompt  your  action  to-day  and  all  will  be  well. 
One  thing  is  certain :  you  will  not  act  without  a  warning,  and  it  is  kindly 
meant,  but  is  none  the  less  emphatic,  as  it  springs  from  serious  and 
severe  study  and  deep  conviction  of  its  truth. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inexorable  logic  of  events  should 
demonstrate  my  apprehensions  to  be  groundless,  there  is  no  one  who  will 
be  more  Avilling  to  acknowledge  my  error  and  rejoice  that  my  associates 
have  been  right.  But  to  me  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  action  of  the 
TVays  and  Means  Committee  will  fall  little  short  of  public  condemna¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  deplored,  therefore,  that  such  an  ill-advised  step  should 
have  been  taken,  for  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  dear  to  me  and  I  have  sought  it  steadily  and  ardently 
in  the  severe  labors  in  this  House  for  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
If  disaster  shall  come,  I  at  least  shall  have  the  consolation  of  know¬ 
ing  it  was  led  to  defeat  by  other  advice  than  mine. 

No  reactions  are  more  sudden  or  more  complete  than  where  pledges 
have  been  given  to  the  people  and  those  pledges  have  been  unfulfilled 
after  a  successful  party  enters  upon  power.  x\.ll  history  is  full  of  in¬ 
structive  examples.  Therefore  it  is  our  bounden  duty  with  honorable 
alacrity  to  do  exactly  what  we  promised.  And  what  did  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  in  the  elections  of  1883  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania?  It -is  not  necessary  I 
should  repeat  all  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  conventions  of  these 
several  States.  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  a  few  of  them. 
North  Carolina  resolved,  July,  1883,  in  these  words: 

We  demand  sucli  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  produce  a  revenue  sufficient 
for  the  economical  support  of  the  Government,  with  such  incidental  protection 
as  will  give  to  domestic  manufactures  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  foreign 
production. 

Pennsylvania  declared: 

4.  We  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government, 
economically  administered,  and  so  adjusted  in  its  application  as  to  prevent  un¬ 
equal  burdens,  encourage  productive  industries  at  home,  and  afford  Just  com¬ 
pensation  to  labor, but  not  to  create  or  foster  monopolies;  and  to  this  end  we 
favor  the  abolition  of  the  internal -revenue  system  of  taxes  and  such  adjustment 
of  the  existing  tariff  duties  as  will  be  consistent  with  these  principles. 

The  Virginia  State  convention  resolved,  July,  1883: 

III.  We  favor  unconditional  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal-revenue 
system — a  nursery  of  spies  and  informers,  and  menace  of  the  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tions,  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  tax-payers  and  source  of  the  greatest  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  in  its  practical  operation*a  special  burden  on  this  State  and  our  inter- 
•ests. 

IV.  We  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  a  government 
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economically  administered,  and  so  adjusted  in  its  application  as  to  prevent  un¬ 
equal  burdens,  encourage  productive  industries  at  home,  and  afford  just  com¬ 
pensation  to  labor,  and  not  to  create  or  foster  monopolies. 

And  so  they  all  declared,  repeating  one  after  the  other  the  famous 
platform  of  the  Ohio  Democracy.  It  was  on  that  ground  we  made  our 
successful  campaigns  in  nearly  every  one  of  those  States;  and  is  it  not 
apparent  to  the  least  observant  the  pending  bill  with  its  arbitrary 
horizontal  cut  of  20  per  cent,  is  in  direct  violation  of  those  pledges?  I 
shall  at  whatever  cost  keep  my  faith,  and  in  so  doing  I  know  I  shall 
seek  the  highest  good  of  my  country  by  advancing  the  welfare  of  its 
industrious  people.  Theoretical  zealots  may  contend  for  impossible 
doctrines,  and  madly  attempt  to  control  human  nature  and  force  it  to 
bend  its  free  energies  to  the  caprice  of  their  will,  but  I  know  by  expe¬ 
rience  how  futile  in  government  is  mere  theory  and  how  valuable  is 
common  sense.  I  believe  in  that  which  has  stood  the  strain  of  long 
practice  and  has  blessed  us  with  beneficence.  Nor  can  I  be  expected 
to  yield  it  for  something  impossible,  impracticable,  and  which  comes 
recommended  to  us  by  those  whose  interests  it  is  to  seek  our  ruin,  that 
upon  it  they  may  build  up  their  own  trade,  their  own  manufactures, 
and  their  own  prosperity.  [Great  applause.  ] 

I  shall  append  to  these  remarks  the  speech  I  delivered  on  the  Tarifi 
Commission  bill.  It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  RANDALii.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  debate  to  be  as  brief  and 
practical  In  the  expression  of  my  views  as  possible,  preferring,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  the  postponement  of  all  general  discussion  of  details  of  necessary  legisla¬ 
tion  until  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff  shall  be  directly  under  consideration. 
It  is  a  subject  at  all  times,  and  in  every  country,  full  of  difficulty  and  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  yet  it  is  as  old  as  government  itself,  and  has  exhausted,  as  we  know, 
the  highest  mental  efforts  of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen.  Some  few  points 
have  been  settled  and  accepted  generally,  but  they  are  not  many.  Hallam,  the 
justly  esteemed  constitutional  historian,  in  his  ‘‘Europe  During  the  Middle 
Ages,”  lays  down  this  axiom,  which  our  experience  as  a  people  justifies  and 
which  will  not  be  disputed  : 

”  It  is  diflScult  to  name  a  limit  beyond  which  taxes  will  not  be  borne  without 
Impatience  when  they  appear  to  be  called  for  by  necessity  and  faithfully  applied ; 
nor  is  it  impracticable  for  a  skillful  minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both  these 
respects.  But  the  sting  of  taxation  is  wastefulness.  What  high-spirited  man 
could  see  without  indignation  the  earnings  of  his  labor,  yielded  ungrudgingly  to 
the  public  defense,  become  the  spoil  of  parasites  and  peculators  ?  It  is  this  that 
mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public  spirit ;  and  those  statesmen  who  deem  the 
security  of  government  to  depend  not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the  moral 
sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  will  vigilantly  guard  against  even  the 
suspicion  of  prodigality.” 

It  is  equally  true  that  excessive  taxation,  even  when  it  is  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing  excessive  revenue,  is  ultimately  destructive  of  the  sources  of  labor  from 
which  it  is  drawn ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  engenders  extravagance,  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  decay.  For  w’hen  the  Government  sets  the  example  of  extravagance. 
It  is  soon  followed  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet 
to  foretell  the  general  ruin  which  must  inevitably  result.  Frugality  and  econ¬ 
omy  never  destroyed  any  government,  while  they  have  built  up  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  empires  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

So  much  for  general  statement.  Revenue  laws  have  been  a  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion,  agitation,  and  anxiety  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  political  history.  In¬ 
deed,  Sabine,  in  his  “Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution,” states  positively 
his  convictions  after  careful  study  of  documentary  history  and  state  papers  that 
they  “  teach  nothing  more  clearly  than  this,  namely,  that  almost  every  matter 
brought  into  discussion  was  practical,  and  in  some  form  or  other  related  to  la¬ 
bor,  to  some  branch  of  common  industry,”  He  states  further  on  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  laws  w’hich  restricted  and  bound  down  colonial  industry. 

The  manner  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  at  all  times  in  the  United  States  the  cause  of  irri¬ 
tation  to  the  people.  And  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  our  domain,  and  the  almost  endless  diversity  of  productions 
of  the  soil,  and  of  manufacturers,  and  every  other  branch  of  human  industry. 

The  existing  overflowing  Treasury  brings  a  demand  for  reduction  of  the  tariff 
and  Internal-revenue  taxes.  In  my  opinion,  in  such  a  condition  of  our  finances 
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reduction  of  taxation  should  at  once  begin.  Unnecessary  taxation  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  many  directions.  Government  has  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  collection  of  burdensome  taxes  in  excess  of  the  sum  requisite  for  the 
support  of  its  proper  administration.  What  have  we  seen  in  this  Congress? 
The  excess  of  our  resources  has  induced  the  presentation  of  every  eonceivablo 
scheme  to  deplete  the  Treasury,  and  our  expenditures,  unless  checked  in  time, 
will  reach  enormous  proportions  and  bring  back  again,  as  prior  to  1874,  a  sat¬ 
urnalia  of  extravagance  and  disgrace. 

In  the.  matter  of  taxation  we  are  acting  under  a  written  Constitution.  “  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.”  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  our  traditional  history  in  this  regard, 
and  it  Avill  be  accepted  as  true  that  only  at  periods  of  great  necessity  and  ur¬ 
gency  have  excise  or  internal  taxes  been  resorted  to.  Our  present  internal-rev¬ 
enue  system  grew  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and  when  those  necessi¬ 
ties  cease  that  taxation  should  disappear.  When  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  granted  the  power  to  impose  excise  duties  it  was  a  point  of  serious  dispute 
and  was  agreed  to  finally  only  as  a  resort  in  case  the  Government  should  be  in¬ 
volved  in  war,  and  not  to  be  exercised  as  a  permanent  mode  of  raising  revenue. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this;  I  believe  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  however  men 
may  change  sides  because  of  other  considerations  affecting  other  questions;  and 
I  do  not  forget  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party,  brought  about  the  repeal  of 
internal  or  excise  taxes  as  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  his  administration  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  favor,  therefore,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  total  abolition  of  our  Internal-rev¬ 
enue  system,  and  I  am  ready  to  join  hands  with  any  and  all  in  this  House  in 
favor  of  an  equalization  of  our  duties  on  imports.  No  one  who  understands 
the  existing  tariff  laws  will  deny  the  justice  and  necessity  of  revision.  The 
present  duties  were  for  the  most  part  levied  during  war  and  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  large  war  revenue.  It  will  suffice  in  this  connection  to  quote  the  In¬ 
dustrial  League  as  unanswerable  in  this  regard,  as  it  is  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  those  who  favor  the  highest  protective  duties : 

“They  consider  such  revision  desirable  for  the  interests  both  of  the  industries 
affected  and  those  of  consumers,  partly  on  account  of  some  original  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  present  tariff,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  modifications  which  are 
demanded  by  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  conditions  of  production 
and  commerce.” 

There  should  be,  however,  no  vicious  assault  on  these  laws.  Changes  should 
have  a  firm  foundation  in  reason,  and  especially  should  we  avoid  mere  experi¬ 
mental  and  purely  speculative  efforts  on  this  vital  subject.  Our  excess  of  rev¬ 
enue  now  approaches  in  amount  the  annual  receipts  from  internal  or  excise 
taxes.  If  proper  economy  be  exercised  in  expenditures  they  can  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  our  ordinary  resources  of  taxation,  enabling  us  without  jar 
or  friction  to  repeal  internal-tax  laws,  which  are  inquisitorial  and  offensive  in 
the  highest  degree.  These  taxes  reach  vexatiously  every  citizen  in  his  business, 
in  his  household,  and  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  until  they  have  become 
almost  unendurable.  There  is  no  longer  an  excuse,  in  my  opinion,  for  their 
continuance. 

The  objection  to  direct  taxes  is  equally  as  strong  to  internal  taxes ;  and  either 
or  both  are  justified  only  by  stern  necessity.  They  are  irritating  and  dangerous, 
and  internal-revenue  taxes  entail  upon  us  the  keeping  up,  as  at  present,  some¬ 
where  near  five  thousand  officers  engaged  in  their  collection,  distributed  in 
every  county  of  every  State,  tainting,  as  we  know,  the  source  of  all  power  in 
this  Republic,  the  election  by  the  people.  Who  favors  direct  tax?  No  one; 
and  if  the  internal  taxes  were  not  now  imposed  by  law,  is  there  a  man  who 
would  risk  his  political  future  by  asking  that  the  system  should  be  put  into 
operation  ?  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  not  a  man. 

I  did  hope  when  this  Congress  assembled  that  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
session  a  very  large  reduction  of  internal  taxation  would  have  resulted  from  our 
labors  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  seemed  to  favor  a  reduction  of 
870  000,000,  but  thefiatof  a  Republican  Congressional  caucus  overruled  that  good 
intent.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  this  House  of  one  political 
partv  and  of  a  party  representing  a  doubtful  majority  of  the  people  even  at  the 
time*  of  its  election,  regulates  the  current  of  remedial  legislation,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  on  a  subject  which  should  be  non-partisan.  Thus  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
lieving  our  tax-annoyed  and  tax-burdened  constituents  may  be  lost. 

The  reduction  as  now  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reaclies  in  great  part  those  most  able  to  pay,  leaving  the  great  body  of  con¬ 
sumers  without  relief.  How  long  the  latter  will  permit  this  state  of  things  to 
continue  will  probably  be  determined  at  our  next  Congressional  elections.  With 
the  repeal  of  internal  or  excise  taxes  will  cornea  resort  exclusively  to  duties  on 
Imports  as  the  main  supply  of  our  resources,  and  I  maintain  if  our  expenditure* 
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be  kept  within  just  and  reasonable  bounds  we  can  from  this  source  derive  ado- 
4{uate  revenue  for  the  administration  of  the  Government  in  all  its  constitutional 
and  legitimate  functions. 

The  e.stimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  of  the  amount  to  be  raised 
from  duties  on  Imports  is  8217,000,000,  and  from  all  other  sources,  leaving  out 
internal  taxes,  $30,000,000 ;  so  that  the  total  abolition  of  excise  taxes  would  still 
leave  to  the  Government  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000,000. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  while  our  current  annual  payment  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  to  $61,000,000  (and  it  will  continue 
to  decrease),  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  increase  in  liabilities  on  account  of  pen¬ 
sions.  Taking  the  years  ending  June  30, 1877  and  1878,  as  a  criterion,  this  amount 
of  receipts  would  still,  with  prudence  and  frugality,  leave  a  sufficient  revenue. 
Let  me  recapitulate:  The  net  ordinary  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1877,8144,209,963.28;  the  net  ordinary  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1878,  $134,463,452.15.  Jn  the  latter  year  no  appropriations  were  made  for  rivers 
and  harbors.  The  amount  of  appropriations  for  these  objects  for  the  former  year 
was  about  $5,000,000,  so  that  a  fair  average  of  the  net  ordinary  expenses  based  on 
these  two  years  would  bo  $142,000,000.  Let  us  to  this  amount  add  on  account  of 
Interest  ^1,000,000,  and  for  sinking  fund  about  $45,000,000  per  annum,  a  sum 
which  I  deem  sufficient  in  amount  each  year  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  ag- 
aregate  amount  of  the  debt,  and  we  have  a  gross  sum  of  expenditure  of  $248,- 
000,000. 

There  will  equitably  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30, 18^,  taking  the  bonds  already  called  for  payment  up  to  July  1, 1882, 
$40,423,700.  The  sinking  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  arrearages  for  prior 
years  were  fully  provided  for  by  calls  which  matured  March  13  last  and  prior  to 
that  date.  The  bonds  in  call  maturing  from  that  date  to  June  30  next  are  not 
applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  because  it  is  full.  While  the  bonds  included  in  calls 
maturing  from  March  13  to  June  30,  being  calls  108  to  112  and  part  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventh,  amounting  to  $40, 423, 700,  are  not  applied  to  the  sinking 
fund,  yet  as  arrearages  have  been  in  the  years  past  continued  to  be  counted  on 
book  accounts  there  is  no  reason  why  the  payment  of  our  bonds  in  excess  of  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  should  not  equitably  be  credited,  thus 
protecting  us  against  a  deficiency  in  the  event  that  the  internal  taxes  are  largely 
reduced  or  altogether  abolished. 

The  amount  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30,1883,  is  $45,122,110.80.  By  reason  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  already  made  there  is,  therefore,  due  only  an  equitable  balance  of  $4,698,- 
410.80  to  be  credited  to  sinking  fund  for  year  18^,  with  period  of  time  from  July 
1, 1882,  to  June  30, 1883 — an  entire  year. 

In  my  opinion  $75,000,000  of  payment  on  account  of  current  pensions  and  ar¬ 
rears  is  as  much  each  year  as  can  be  safely  made  with  due  protection  against 
frauds.  Until  the  arrears  are  alj  paid— say  $45,000,000  per  year  in  addition  to  ap¬ 
propriations  of  years  1877-’78 — we  might  be  required  to  continue  the  tax  on 
whiskv,  say  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  or  we  could  encroach  upon  and  reduce  our  now 
excessive  unemployed  balance  in  the  Treasury.  Admitting  there  might  be  a 
moderate  deficiency,  we  have,  to  meet  such  deficiency,  now  in  the  Treasury 
$136,000,000  above  and  beyond  every  claim  on  the  Government  dollar  for  dollar. 

It  is  thus  made  plain  that  with  economical  expenditures  and  reduced  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  year  we  are  fully  provided. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  heavy  reduction  or  the  abolition  of  Internal  taxes 
wo\ald  compel  immediate  revision  of  our  tariff  laws.  How  that  can  be  done 
with  most  expedition  is  the  question  which  most  directly  concerns  us. 

I  do  not  favor  a  tariff  enacted  upon  the  ground  of  protection  simply  for  the 
sake  of  protection,  because  I  doubt  the  existence  of  any  constitutional  warrant 
for  any  such  construction  or  the  grant  of  any  such  power.  It  would  manifestly 
be  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation,  and  to  such  legislation,  favoring  one  class 
at  the  expense  of  any  other.  I  have  always  been  opposed. 

In  my  judgment  the  question  of  free  trade  will  not  arise  practically  in  this 
country  during  our  lives,  if  ever,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  raise  revenue  by 
duties  on  imports,  and  therefore  the  discussion  of  that  principle  is  an  absolute 
waste  of  time.  After  our  public  debt  is  paid  in  full  our  expenditures  can  hardly 
be  much  below  $200,000,000,  and  if  this  is  levied  in  a  busines.s-like  and  intelli¬ 
gent  manner  it  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  every  industrial  interest  in 
the  United  States.  The  assertion  that  the  Constitution  permits  the  levying  of 
duties  in  favor  of  protection  “for  the  sake  of  protection”  is  equally  uncalled 
for  and  unnecessary.  Both  are  alike  delusory  and  not  involved  in  any  practi¬ 
cal  administrative  policy.  If  brought  to  the  test  I  believe  neither  would  stand 
for  a  day.  Protection  for  the  sake  of  protection  is  prohibition  pure  and  simple 
of  importation,  and  if  there  be  no  importation  there  will  be  no  duties  collected 
•nd  consequently  no  revenue,  leaving  the  necessary  expemses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  collected  by  direct  taxes — for  internal  taxes  would  interfere  with 
the  protective  principle,  and  when  the  people  were  generally  asked  to  bear  the 
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burden  of  heavy  taxation  to  sustain  class  legislation  and  the  Interests  of  a  poi> 
tion  of  our  people  at  the  expense  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  population  there 
would  be  an  emphatic  and  conclusive  negative.  So,  too,  with  free  trade,  there 
is  hardly  a  man  in  public  life  who  advocates  it  pure  and  simple.  Nobody  wants 
direct  taxation,  although  it  would  bring  taxation  so  near  and  so  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  people  that  Congress  would  hesitate  long  before  it  voted  the  sums  of 
money  it  now  does,  if  not  for  improper,  at  least  for  questionable  purposes. 

Let  me  cull  a  few  sentences  from  recent  debates  to  show  the  feeling  on  this 
subject. 

Ex-Governor  Hendricks  says: 

“A  horizontal  tariti’is  impossible.” 

Senator  James  B.  Beck  smys : 

‘‘Nobody  asks  or  expects  this  Congress  to  establish  free  trade,  or  tear  down 
eustom-houses.  *  *  *  In  adjusting  taxation  on  imports  with  a  view  onlv  to 
obtain  revenue  or  ‘  for  revenue  only,’  we  never  thought  of  discriminating  against 
American  industries,  or  of  depriving  them  of  the  incidental  benefits  or  protection 
a  proper  revenue  tariff  would  afford.” 

Senator  Bayakd  say's : 

‘‘The  power  to  tax  by  laying  duties  upon  imports  may  be  so  exercised  as  to  do 
what  it  has  done  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  that  is  to  give 
an  advantage  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  American  producer  or 
manufacturer  over  his  foreign  competitors  in  the  same  line  of  production  or 
manufacture,  and  this  becomes  his  protection.” 

Senator  WiLi.i AMS,  ofKentucky',  say's: 

‘‘  Nobody  is  for  free  trade  just  now.” 

Senator  Coke,  of  Texas,  says: 

‘‘As  an  inevitable  consequence  domestic  manufacturers  and  producers  of  the 
articles  upon  which  such  revenue  import  duties  are  laid  are  to  that  extent  jjro- 
tected  against  foreign  competition.” 

Mr.  CARLISI.E,  of  Kentucky,  in  substance  reiterates  these  sentiments.  So  they 
all  say,  with  rare  exception.  The  real  question  which  is  presented  and  which  is 
in  controversy  is  the  revision  of  taxes,  so  we  may  hold  the  control  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  our  excess  of  productions  over  the  homo 
consumption. 

I  favor  what  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  to  be  ‘‘  discriminating  duties,”  what  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  described  as  “  a  judicious  tariff,”  and  what  Silas  Wright  designated 
as  ‘‘  Incidental  protection.”  To  accomplish  these  ends  wisely  and  well  requires 
the  greatest  circumspection  and  the  exercise  of  the  most  careful  judgment. 

I  favor  a  commission  ‘‘  to  take  into  consideration  and  to  thorouglily  Investi¬ 
gate  all  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  agricultural,  commercial,  mercan¬ 
tile,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States, so  far 
as  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  judicious  tariff.” 

It  w'ill,  in  my  judgment,  bring  about  a  revision,  absolutely  essential,  at  an 
earlier  day  than  in  any  other  way  now  feasible.  If  I  did  not  sincerely  enter¬ 
tain  this  conviction,  no  member  on  this  floor  would  be  more  opposed  to  the 
pending  proposition  than  myself.  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  of  our  system 
of  tariff  duties  should  not  rest  upon  any  partisan  basis  regulated  by  existing 
parties,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  in  a  measure  be  divorced  from 
politics,  and  cease  to  be  a  bone  of  political  contention  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
It  should  occupy  the  higher  level  and  command  the  best  efforts  of  statesman¬ 
ship  of  every  party.  Metternich,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  prime  ministers  of  modern  times,  said :  ”  Statesmanship  is  a  practical 
knowledge  of  a  state’s  resources.” 

A  judicious  and  pi'operly  laid  tariff  should  not  molest  those  resources.  It 
should  be  framed  so  as  to  give  stability  to  our  business  at  home  and  our  trade 
abroad.  Unnecessary  and  causeless  changes  are  injurious  as  well  to  the  rev¬ 
enues  and  to  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  people.  Bemedlal  measures  to 
cure  defects  and  equalize  burdens  and  benefits  are  of  the  greatest  advantage 
when  promptly  and  properly  enacted.  It  would  be  a  blessing  of  incalculable 
value  if  we  could  so  arrange  our  legislation  as  to  readjust  in  the  main  duties  on 
imports  only  once  in  every  ten  years,  and  therf  have  them  based  upon  the  sta¬ 
tistics  and  widest  information  of  our  census  tables.  In  this  way  business  men 
in  every  branch  of  production  and  commerce  would  know  how  safely  and  judi¬ 
ciously  to  conduct  their  transactions,  great  and  small. 

We  now  really  have  only  a  choice  between  no  action  and  this  proposed  com¬ 
mission.  It  was  originally  introduced  into  Congress  by  a  Democrat.  A  bill  for 
such  a  commission  was  passed  during  the  last  Congress  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Democratic  Senator.  It  has  again  passed  the  Senate  this  year  with  the  aid  of 
Democratic  votes.  It  was  very  generally  approved  upon  the  ‘‘  stump,”  in  my 
section  at  least,  during  the  recent  Presidential  contest.  More  recently  the  Ohio 
Democracy  affirmed  in  the  following  language  the  propriety  of  its  adoption : 

‘‘A  tariff  for  revenue,  levied  and  adjusted  in  its  details  with  a  view  to  equity 
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in  the  public  burdens  and  the  encouragement  of  protective  industries,  without 
creating  monopolies ;  and  we  favor  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  suggest 
a  method  of  revision  which  shall  accomplish  this  result.” 

Let  me  quote  from  one  whose  views  are  accepted  by  those  who  claim  reform 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view  of  December,  1881,  in  an  elaborate  article  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells.  After 
discussing  fully  the  subject  of  “  Reform  in  Federal  Taxation,”  he  says  : 

‘‘What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  There  is  but  one  answer.  There  must,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  compromise,  on  the  basis  of  patriotism  and  common  sense,  of  all  antag¬ 
onizing  interests  in  furtherance  of  a  reform  which  has  become  imperative  ;  and 
such  a  compromise  is  practicable  by  all  parties  agreeing  to  urge  upon  Congress 
to  do  at  its  next  session  those  things  only  in  respect  to  which  a  majority  of  all 
parties  may  agree  should  be  done.  At  first  thought  such  a  proposition  may 
seem  absurd  and  impracticable,  but  a  little  refiection  will  soon  convince  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  is  likely  to  object  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  Federal  tax  re¬ 
form,  although  Congress,  judging  from  all  precedents,  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
influenced  by  any  report  or  recommendations  which  such  commission  may 
make,  unless  public  attention  has  in  the  mean  time  become  largely  interested 
in  its  work  and  recommendations.” 

The  public  attention  to  which  Mr.  Wells  alludes  has  already  been  very  fully 
called  to  this  subject,  and  to  an  extent  which  he  himself  did  not  expect  when  he 
penned  that  article. 

The  Senate  has  shown  at  this  session  an  indisposition  to  respond  to  any  effort 
which  might  have  been  made  in  this  House,  for  it  has  anticipated  the  House  in 
the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  It  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  charged  in  this  debate  that  the  object  of  this  bill  was  delay.  There  is 
no  justification,  in  my  opinion,  for  such  an  assertion.  Its  inevitable  tendency 
and  effect  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things  to  hasten  a  thorough  and  speedy  final 
adjustment  of  all  questions  in  dispute  as  to  tarifl’  amendment  and  reform.  When 
the  ground  of  action  is  uncertain  and  the  elements  of  the  problem  are  not  fully 
known,  or  are  vaguely  and  imperfectly  understood,  legislation  is  generally  in¬ 
jurious.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  in  such  cases  that  when  it  escapes  doing  serious 
injustice  to  the  industries  of  the  people  or  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government, 
It  has  the  result,  always  to  be  avoided  by  wise  and  prudent  legislators,  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  excitement,  disturbance  of  values,  and  oftentimes  individual  ruin. 

Self-interest  controls  the  world,  however  much  men  may  turn  fine  periods 
and  grow  eloquent  in  swelling  sentences  about  abstractions ;  and  while  men  will 
suffer  patiently  and  yield  willingly  to  stern  necessity  they  will  not  submit 
quietly  to  what  is  causelessly  and  idly  to  their  loss  and  annoyance. 

When  every  element  which  can  enter  tariff  revision  is  known;  when  every 
Interest,  large  and  small,  is  scanned  and  measured ;  when  proper  objects  of  tax¬ 
ation  are  reached  and  adjusted  in  their  proper  relations;  when  those  items  are 
eliminated  which  only  embarrass  and  produce  confusion,  then  indeed  tariff 
legislation  Is  made  easy  and  sure  and  of  happiest  con-sequences. 

The  charge  that  we  are  improperly  parting  with  our  constitutional  functions 
In  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  invalid,  and  should  have  no  influence  upon  our  de¬ 
liberations  and  action. 

The  duties  delegated  to  the  commission  do  not  extend  beyond  the  power  of 
recommendation.  Yet  I  hope  and  believe  their  review  when  presented  will  be 
of  so  broad,  comprehensive,  and  catholic  a  character  as  to  command  for  it  as  a 
basis  of  action  In  reform  of  taxation  the  approval  of  thinking  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  commission  shall  make  its 
final  report  of  the  results  of  its  investigation  and  the  testimony  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  same  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1882  and  it 
shall  cause  the  testimony  taken  to  be  printed  from  time  to  time  and  distributed 
to  members  of  Congre.ss  by  the  Public  Printer,  and  shall  also  cause  to  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  Congress  2,000  copies  of  its  final  report,  together  with  the  testi¬ 
mony. 

Can  language  be  more  explicit  to  prevent  delay  ?  It  means  tariff  revision  in¬ 
telligent  and  just,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  I  tru.st  that  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act— of  which  at  present  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubtr-authoritv 
will  be  griven  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  this  House  to  enable  it 
to  assemble  about  the  10th  day  of  November  next,  then*to  proceed  immediatelv 
to  formulate  a  bill  based  upon  the  testimony  taken,  and  which  they  will  with 
all  other  members,  receive  from  time  to  time.  Then  at  the  openino-  of  the  ses 
Sion  In  December  that  committee  will  be  ready  to  report  forth withlts  measure 
of  relief  to  the  House  for  action  before  the  Committee  on  Appronriationfl  win 
require  the  time  for  general  appropriation  bills. 

I  have  given  notice  of  a  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment  providing  that  this 
commission  shall  be  composed  of  two  members  of  the  Senate  and  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  with  four  civilian  experts,  the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the' 
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President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  My  purpose  In 
favoring  a  mixed  commission  is  that  there  may  be  upon  the  floor  of  each  House 
some  responsible  sponsors  for  the  report  to  be  made  who  will  feel  it  Incumbent 
upon  them  to  see  that  it  does  not  go  for  naught,  but  is  supported  and  pushed  to 
pi  Aotical  results. 

Now,  I  might  add  that  while  I  have  no  direct  assurance  of  the  fact,  yet  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  Pi'esi  dent  will,  in  the  composition  of  this  commission, 
whether  exclusively  of  civilians  or  only  partially,  select  men  who  have  given  a 
lifetime  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  tarifiT  taxation. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  w'hen  the  attempt  is  made  to  draw  party  lines  on  the 
subject  of  the  tarifiT,  lam  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  in  what  I  have  said 
to-day  I  am  sustained  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  declarations  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  national  convention  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  will  be  a  fltting 
conclusion,  therefore,  to  recall  some  of  the  words  of  wisdom  of  the  statesmen 
of  former  times. 

Seeing  -what  the  great  men  of  the  past  have  done,  we  may  take  heart  and 
tread  the  path  of  triumph  by  emulating  their  worthy  actions.*  I  submit  the  ex- 
l)ressions  of  the  conventions  alluded  to,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  revenues  and 
expenditures.  The  first  plank  of  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  national  con¬ 
vention  which  met  in  Baltimore  May  5,  1840,  is  as  follows : 

“  Resolved,  That  it  is  the ‘duty  of  every  branch  of  Government  to  enforce  and 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and  that  no 
more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government.” 

The  Democratic  national  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore  May  27, 1844, 
was  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore  May  22, 1848,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  declaration  of  Democratic  faith ; 

”  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and  that 
no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  and  for  the  gradual  but  certain  extinction  of  the  debt 
created  by  the  prosecution  of  a  just  and  necessary  war,  after  peaceful  relations 
shall  have  been  restored.” 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  June  1, 1852,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  words  as  to  the  revenues  and  expenditures : 

^'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  afl'airs;  and  that 
no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  and  for  the  gradual  but  certain  extinction  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt.” 

The  same  resolution  was  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  2,1856;  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  April  23, 1860,  and  at  Baltimore,  June  18, 1860. 

The  Democratic  convention  of  1864,  at  Saint  Louis,  on  August  29,  passed  no 
tarifiT  resolution. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1868,  in  New  York  city,  has  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

“  And  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports  and  such  equal  taxation  under 
the  internal-revenue  laws  as  will  afiTord  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manu¬ 
factures,  and  as  will,  without  impairing  the  revenue,  imi)ose  the  least  burden 
upon  and  best  promote  and  encourage  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
country.” 

The  national  Democratic  convention  of  Baltimore,  July  9,  1872,  resolved  ac 
follows : 

“We  demand  a  system  of  Federal  taxation  which  shall  not  unnecessarily  In¬ 
terfere  with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which  shall  provide  the  means  neo- 
essary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  economically  administered ;  the 
pensions,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate  reduction  annually  of 
the  principal  thereof ;  and  recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but 
irreconcilable  difiTerences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respective  systems  of 
protection  and  free  trade,  wg  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  of 
their  Congressional  districts  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  thereon  wholly 
free  from  Executive  interference  or  dictation.” 

The  Saint  Louis  convention  of  1876  declared  as  follows: 

‘‘Reform  is  necessary  in  the  sum  and  mode  of  Federal  taxation,  to  the  end 
that  capital  may  be  set  free  from  distrust  and  labor  lightly  burdened. 

”  We  denounce  the  present  tarifiT  levied  upon  nearly  4,000  articles  as  a  monster 
piece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  false  pretense.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a 
yearly  rising  revenue;  it  has  impoverished  many  industries  to  subsidize  a  few; 
it  prohibits  imports  that  might  purchase  the  products  of  American  labor  ;  it  has 
degraded  American  commerce  from  the  first  to  an  inferior  rank  on  the  high  seas; 
it  has  cut  down  the  sales  of  American  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad  and 
depleted  the  returns  of  American  agriculture  and  industry,  followed  by  half  our 
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people;  It  costs  the  people  five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the  Treasury,  ob¬ 
structs  the  processes  of  production,  and  wastes  the  fruits  of  labor;  it  promotes 
fraud,  fosters  smuggling,  enriches  dishonest  otficials,  and  bankrupts  honest  mer¬ 
chants.  We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue.” 

The  platform  of  1880  at  Cincinnati  declared  “for  revenue  only.” 

These  utterances  of  the  Democratic  party,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  national  convention,  teach  their  own  lesson  to  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  and  need  no  further  comment  at  my  hands.  It  will  not  do  for  any  pub¬ 
lic  man  to  narrow  his  mind  on  such  a  momentous  question  as  that  which  affects 
not  only  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  but  brightens  or  darkens  the  home 
of  every  citizen  just  as  we  shall  legislate.  Speculative  philosophers  have  con¬ 
trived  the  most  fascinating  forms  of  government,  but  wherever  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  touchstone  of  practical  operation  they  have  gone  most  shame¬ 
fully  to  pieces.  It  will  not  do  for  men  to  say :  I  have  laid  down  this  theoretical 
landmark  and  you  must  not  go  beyond  it. 

“  There  Is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 

If  Canute  had  not  mov’ed  his  chair  upon  the  sea-shore  the  incoming  tide  would 
have  overwhelmed  him  and  his  weak  advisers  under  the  mighty  waves  of  the 
lea. 

We  are  no  longer  a  few  scattered,  isolated  colonies  of  three  millions  of  people, 
hugging  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  In  1880  we  were  a  united 
nation  of  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  industries  of  the  greatest  diversity, 
and  grown  to  such  size  and  poiver  as  successfully  to  contest  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  with  a  military  prestige  that  has  surprised  and  kept  in  awe  the  most 
warlike  nations. 

In  the  year  1903  we  are  told  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase, 
we  will  have  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  Is  there  any  human  mind  that 
can  foresee  all  the  possibilities  of  a  free  republic  of  such  vast  proportions,  lead¬ 
ing  the  coming  century  in  wise  legislation  ?  Is  there  one  so  foolhardy  who  will 
stand  up  and  say  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  that  the  wondrous  ways  of  God 
shall  bend  to  his  peremptory  dictation?  If  there  be,  he  can  vote  against  thl* 
bill.  [Great  applause.] 
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SPEECH 


OF 

H  0  X.  A  M  B  R  0  S  E  A.  R  A  N  N  E  Y. 


The  House  haviuff  un(ierconsideratiouthecojite.sted-elec(,iouoase(»f  Chalmers 
es.  Manniny: — 

Mr.  KANNEV  said: 

Mr.  Speak  er  :  This  discussion  luus  been  very  much  prolonged  already, 
and  the  argument  has  taken  a  wide  range  and  been  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  shall  not  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  attempt  to  go  over  again 
the  whole  held  of  contention,  but  shall  touch  generally  upon  some  of 
the  views  advanced  adversely  to  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  The  real  argument  of  this  case  lies  in  a  very  small  compass. 
Indeed,  I  had  erroneou-sly  supposed  that  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts 
as  found  would,  or  ought  to,  suffice.  But  the  advei’se  contention,  and 
the  criticisms  made  upon  the  majority  report  with  so  much  earnestnevss 
seem  to  reciuire  some  extended  notice  in  reply. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  general  rule  which  has  fora  long  time 
obtained  in  this  House  as  though  it  were  an  inflexible  one,  grounded 
upon  legal  provisions.  Permit  me  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
pressed  this  contention,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  whole  substance  of  the 
argument,  that  in  my  judgment  it  would  have  been  more  appropriately 
urged  when  the  first  resolution  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Converse],  aimed  as  it  was  to  seat  Mr.  Manning  on  the  .strength 
alone  of  the  credentials  presented,  and  to  preclude  all  further  inquiry. 
It  .seems  to  be  quite  out  of  place  now  after  the  .scope  of  the  inquiry  has 
been  widened  by  the  withdrawal  of  that  resolution  ami  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  one  under  which  the  committee  acted.  The  Hou.se  itself 
departed  from  that  rule  at  the  outset  under  a  conclusion  reached  that 
there  was  proper  occiision  for  such  a  treatment  of  this  case.  It  Ls  un¬ 
becoming  in  them  now  to  go  back  and  seek  to  invoke  this  rule,  and 
exclude  froni  present  consideration  the  facts  which  are  disclo.sed  by  the 
report  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vigorous  attempt  now  in  this  discu.ssion  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  last  re.solution  means  no  more  than  the  hrst  is 
idle  and  futile. 

But,  Mr.  vSpeaker,  I  propose  to  answer  .some  of  the  arguments  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  alleged  rule.  Some  appear  to  think  that  the  practice  by 
which  persons  presenting  the  ordinary  credentials  are  admitted  to  their 
seats  without  further  proof  is  in  danger  of  being  overthrown.  Not  so. 
The  roll  of  membership  is  made  up  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  next  preceding  House  upon  the  force  of  such  credentials  alone. 
That  practice  is  secure  under  an  act  of  Congress;  is  wise  and  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  speedy  organization  of  the  Hou.se  in  the 
first  place.  Any  person  who  presents  the  proper  credentials  afterwards, 
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in  wises  where  no  eontest  has  been  instituted,  is  sure  of  a  ready  a<l mis¬ 
sion  to  iiis  seat.  An  act  of  Congress  has  regulated  the  proceedings  in 
cases  of  contest;  and  the  JTouse  is  furnished  in  advance  with  all  needed 
information  as  to  whether  there  is  a  contest  in  good  faith  and  of  the 
probable  merits  of  the  controversy.  So  there  is  no  danger  of  delay 
from  frivolous  and  unfounded  objections.  Cases  of  real  contests  are 
alone  likely  to  be  laid  aside  for  examination  and  determination.  Hence, 
there  is  no  real  danger  of  mischief  being  wrought,  as  some  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  seem  to  believe,  in  view  of  the  course  which  the  present 
case  is  taking,  or  by  any  precedent  likely  to  be  set  by  adopting  the  res¬ 
olutions  proposed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  committee. 

As  to  the  so-called  rule  itself,  its  wisdom  is  not  impugned,  although 
the  reasons  which  gave  rise  to  its  adoption  exist  with  much  less  force 
now,  if  they  exist  at  all,  .since  the  recent  legislation  already  referred  to. 
Indeed  in  real  contests  these  reasons  have  ceased  to  operate  very  largel3^, 
and  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  evils  resulting  from  its  being 
adhered  to  now  are  not  more  sind  greater  than  the  good  results.  For 
under  its  operation  it  oftentimes  happens  that  two  salaries,  instead  of 
one,  ha  ve  to  be  paid  for  one  district  representation.  The  rights  of  the 
contestant  are  prejudiced  in  in  the  conte.st.  The  rule  is  likely  to  be, 
yea  is,  availed  of  bj^  corrupt  officials  and  partisan  canvas.sing  boards, 
and  certificates  awarded  and  obtained  in  view  of  the  same,  they  know¬ 
ing  that  a  prirna  facie  seat  so  called  is  often  the  equivalent  in  its  ben¬ 
efits  of  a  full  title.  If  the  rule  was  not  follow  ed,  it  would  serve  to 
hasten  the  decision  in  the  contest  made. 

Of  the  right  of  the  House  to  do  what  it  did  in  this  case  there  is  no 
doubt. 

This  House  is  made  by  the  Constitution  a  judicial  tribunal,  to  judge 
of  the  election,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  an  alleged  member,  and 
when  his  right  to  a  seat  is  in  dispute  and  made  the  subject-matter  of  a 
contest  the  House  may  determine  and  pursue  its  own  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  has  ample  authority,  and  an  undoubted  right,  to  hear  both 
sides,  as  in  other  judicial  proceedings,  before  allowing  the  person  hold¬ 
ing  the  credentials  to  occupy  the  seat  claimed.  Giving  him  a  seat 
pending  the  contest  on  the  faith  that  attaches  as  a  presumption  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  certificate  is  not  a  niatter  of  legal  right  at  all,  but 
is  at  best  only  the  practice  or  usage  of  the  House,  founded  on  rea.sons  of 
policy  and  convenience,  and  not  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  statutes, 
or  the  standing  rules  of  the  House  even.  The  certificate  produced  is 
held  in  practice  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  person  hav  ing  been 
elected,  and  that  is  taken  for  the  time  being  and  for  pre.sent  purposes 
sufficient  proof.  Gentlemen  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cer¬ 
tificate  is  at  best  only  evidence,  and  persist  in  treating  it  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  confers  a  right  to  a  seat,  an  instrument  which  of  itself  con¬ 
stitutes  a  title,  the  same  as  if  the  govenor  who  gave  it  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  appointed  or  elected  a  Repre.sentative.  I  need  not 
again  assure  members  that  this  is  not  so.  It  is  altogether  otherwise. 
To  speak  of  ‘‘a  prima  facie  title  or  right'''’  in  that  .sense  is  a  misnomer. 
It  is  a  loo.seness  of  expression,  w  hen  all  that  is  meant  or  implied  is  that 
the  certificate  is  prima  facie  evidence.  The  House  is  under  no  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  adopt  or  follow  such  a  practice  or  usage  unless  it  sees  fit  to 
do  so.  It  wnll,  ofcour.se,  always  do  it  when  there  is  not  some  existing 
good  reason  t<i  the  contrary.  But ‘what  I  wish  tb  emphasize  is  that  the 
seat  thus  given  conditionally  under  that  usage  is  not  as  an  alisolute 
right. 


It  has  been  usual  iu  auoiualous  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  calling 
for  such  a  course,  to  vary  or  depart  from  the  general  rale  of  practice. 
It  rests  entirely  in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  House  whether 
they  will  adoj)!  one  coume  or  anotlier.  In  the  present  case,  as  I  shall 
liereiifter  show  more  fully,  the  contest ee  precluded  himself  from  the 
benetits  of  the  rule,  the  House  at  his  own  request  took  the  case  out  of 
its  operation.  Instead  of  retracing  its  steps,  as  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  would  desire  to  have  the  House  do,  in  view  apparently  of 
the  unpalatable  facts  disclosed,  I  for  one  insist  that  it  is  a  good  time 
and  a  suitable  occasion  not  only  to  rebuke  an  unfaithful  State  official, 
but  to  emphasize  the  doctrine  that  the  people  alone  are  to  choose  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  and  not  the  secretary  of  state  or  any  other  State 
official,  and  that  it  is  not  within  the  authority  province  of  this  House 
to  choose  one  for  temporary  occupancy  of  a  seat  to  the  end  that  no  dis¬ 
trict  shall  be  unrepresented  while  the  contest  is  going  on. 

There  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  a  minority  beaiuse  they  have  tried 
and  failed  to  elect  their  candidate  to  have  him  seated  "temporarily 
merely  because  otherwise  the  district  will  not  be  represented,  espe¬ 
cially  under  the  disclosed  facts  of  this  case. 

Now,  what  did  the  House  mean  when  it  referred  this  case  to  the  com¬ 
mittee?  You  did  not  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  tusking  them  to 
find  out  whether  Mr.  Manning  had  a,  prima  facie  case.  You  referred  it 
to  the  committee  instructing  them  to  report  whether  upon  the  prima 
facie  case,  lus  presented  by  the  ptipers,  all  of  the  papers,  he  wtus  entitled 
to  be  sworn  in.  If  it  appears  from  examination  that  he  was  not  elected, 
if  it  so  appears  conclusively,  how  can  you  say  that  he  is  entitled^'  to 
be  sworn  in  ?  How  can  he  be  so  entitled  by  right  or  by  law  ? 

Mr.  ROGERS,  of  Arkansas.  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  an  author¬ 
ity  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  RANNEY.  1  have  no  time  to  yield,  and  1  beg  the  gentleman 
not  to  interrupt  me.  Now,  the  etfect  of  that  reference  was  to  ask  the 
committee  whether,  under  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  this  case  as 
proven  by  the  papers  referred,  we  should  permit  a  man  to  take  a  seat 
as  a  matter  of  grace  or  courtesy  under  the  ordinary  rule,  or  otherwise. 

For  instance,  suppose  Mr.  Manning  came  forward  here  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  and  .said:  “Here  is  a  certificate  signed  by  the  governor;  it  has 
got  the  great  seal  attiiched  to  it;  it  is  in  due  form;  but  I  am  not  elected; 
I  want  to  sit  here  awhile  and  draw  my  pay,  but  I  do  not  pretend  that 
on  the  trial  of  the  merits  of  this  case  I  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
elected  or  to  be  entitled  to  have  the  seat  permanently.”  Would  you 
permit  him  to  take  a  seat  and  occupy  it? 

I  shall  send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Curtin].  If  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  examine  under  it,  I  think  they  will  find  that  in  this  case  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  record  that  Mr.  Manning  does  not  himself  pretend  that  he 
was  elected;  can  not  reasonably  contend  that  on  the  proofs  adduced  he 
establishes  that  fact.  My  amendment  is  intendoxl  to  embrace  that  issue 
if  the  case  is  recommitted. 

If  that  is  so,  and  I  take  it  now  as  an  illustration,  will  gentlemen  say 
there  is  such  a  legal  right  exi.sting  here  as  would  entitle  a  man  to  a  seat 
by  courtesy  or  on  what  we  call  a  prima  facie  right — a  seat  temporarily 
in  this  House — when  he  does  not  pretend  that  he  has  been  elected  and 
does  not  propose  to  maintain  a  final  right  to  the  seat  ? 

If  Mr.  Manning,  when  this  certificate  was  presented  in  this  House, 
had  produced  it,  and  nothing  else  had  appeared  but  what  that  disclosed, 


I  for  one  should  have  voted  te  admit  him.  But  the  (^e  t<»ok  projK^rly 
a  different  course.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  an  investij^ation  of 
the  facte.  The  House  has  done  a  similar  thing  often  in  other  cases. 
If  there  is  no  exact  precedent  in  point  for  it,  it  is  high  time  that  one  was 
made.  If  it  is  true  that  officials  high  in  authority,  who  are  mere  min¬ 
isterial  officers,  will  disregard  official  returns  and  give  a  certificate  not 
based  on  the  facts,  in  view  of  this  rule  of  practice,  the  rule  be<x>mes 
mischievous  and  dangerous  in  its  operation  and  ought  to  be  departed 
from. 

Now,  in  this  case,  under  that  resolution  which  required  us  to  find 
whether  Mr.  Manning  was  entitled  to  a  seat — I  confine  it  now  to  him — 
I  say  he  was  not.  The  proof  shows  that  the  official  returns  elected  Mr. 
Chalmers  by  over  a  thousand  majority,  and  not  Mr.  Manning.  The 
returns  from  the  precincts  and  those  of  the  county  election  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  secretary  of  state  show  that  a  majority  of  votes  was  cast 
for  Mr.  Chalmers.  It  is  proved  not  only  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  himself  on  record  but  it  is  proved  by  the  copies  of  the  returns 
themselves  and  other  papers  referred  to  the  committee.  I  have  not  heard 
a  man  on  this  floor  argue  that  that  mere  clerical  error  on  the  so-calle<l 
“tally-sheet,  ”  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  from  Tate  County, 
either  nullified  it  or  changed  the  fact  certified  to  on  the  face  of  it,  to  wit, 
that  James  R.  Chalmers  had  the  1,472  votes  in  question.  There  is  not 
a  fair-minded  man  on  this  floor  who  will  risk  his  reputation  as  a  la  wyer 
or  as  an  intelligent  man  by  saying  that  certificate  in  its  proper  con¬ 
struction  and  taken  as  a  whole  was  not  strong  and  clear  that  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers  received  those  1,472  votes.  Nobody  on  this  floor  denies  it.  No¬ 
body  in  this  debate  has  got  up  or  will  get  up  and  say  it  is  not  so.  All 
virtually  concede  it,  certainly  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument.  Then 
you  have  a  certificate  which  the  governor  gave,  and  which  rested  not 
on  his  own  judgment,  not  on  his  own  knowledge,  but  simply  on  the 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  that  says  what  is  not  true. 

Now,  right  there  let  me  rejieat  that  the  certificate  is  but  evidence.  A 
certificate,  though  it  have  the  seal  of  the  State,  does  not  itself  (‘onstitute 
the  title.  It  does  not  create  a  title,  as  it  would  do  if  the  governor  had 
the  power  of  appointment.  It  is  simply  evidence.  The  “great  seal” 
only  authenticates  it  as  genuine.  The  law  requires  the  governor,  with¬ 
out  knowing  any  thing  about  it,  to  issue  the  commission  to  the  Jiian  whom 
the  secretary  of  state  found  to  be  chosen  in  summing  up  the  returns  as 
made  to  him.  And  he  did  it.  Therefore  it  is  only  proof  of  what  he 
states,  to  wit,  the  secretary  of  state  certifies  that  by  the  returns  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  is  elected. 

What  do  the  official  returns  show  ?  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  detail,  so  much  time  having  already  been  taken  up  with  detail. 
But  this  fact  is  proved  as  clearly  as  anything  can  be  proved  under  heav¬ 
ens.  It  is  shown  that  the  secretary  of  state  falsified  the  returns.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  in  such  cases  false  is  fraudulent.  If  a  man  cer¬ 
tifies  to  a  fact  when  the  papers  lying  open  before  his  eyes  show  it  was 
not  so,  his  act  is  fraudulent.  In  this  case  the  man  certified  to  a  fact 
when  he  knew  it  was  not  true,  and  no  fair-minded  man  will  claim  it 
was  true  upon  the  inspection  of  the  returns  themselves.  The  returns 
of  the  county  election  commissioners  left  no  possible  doubt  except  as  to 
Tate  County,  and  no  fair-minded  man  would  have  seen  in  the  returns 
from  that  county  anything  more  than  a  mere  clerical  error  in  a  tally- 
sheet,  which  is  no  part  of  the  return,  and  which  is  controlled  by  the 
certificate  on  which  it  is  indorsed  unnecessarily.  Nobody  can  say  that 
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the  secretary  ot‘  state  did  Ids  duty,  but  in  all  fairness  must  confess  that 
he  violated  the  same  in  making  a  false  summing  up  of  the  retunied 
votes. 

With  the  fact  then  patent  on  the  record,  as  already  stated,  that  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  in  his  count  falsified  the  return  when  his  duty  was  simply 
to  sum  uj)  the  returns  and  ascertain  ddio  had  the  greater  number  of  votes 
and  declare  him  elected  and  certify  that  tact  to  the  governor,  who  was 
thereuix)!!  re<iuiredby  lawto  issue  the  commission  accoi'dingly ;  with  the 
further  fact  before  us  that  the  secretary  of  state  falsified  the  return  upon 
a  mere  pretext,  without  even  the  air  of  plausibility  to  excuse  him;  that 
there  was  no  such  man  as  Chambless  who  had  run  in  that  election,  no 
such  man  in  the  district,  and  the  secretary  of  state  }>roba1)ly  knew  it — 
with  these  facts  patent  before  us,  what  are  we  to  conclude? 

But  what  is  more  than  that,  and  has  moie  control  still  over  my  mind, 
is  this  fa<-t:  AVhen  the  question  came  up,  and  before  the  secretary  of 
state  had  acted,  Mr.  Chalmers  petitioned  one  of  the  circuit  court  judges 
of  Mississippi,  a  State  court,  and  that  (*ourt  issued  a  mandatory  in¬ 
junction,  which  w  as  duly  served  upon  tjie  secretary  of  state,  forbidding  , 
him  to  count  those  1,47:2  votes  until  it  Avas  decided  by  the  court  for 
Avhom  they  should  be  counted.  That  court  Avas  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  and  had  the  right  to  issue  that  restraining  order.  I  say  so 
in  contradiction  of  w  hat  has  been  said  on  this  floor  in  this  discussion, 
because  I  have  before  me  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court* of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  in  which  it  is  distinctly  and  exjwessly  so  decided.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [^Ir.  Lowry]  has  dealt  with  that  de¬ 
cision  in  his  speech,  ([noting  from  the  same  at  some  length,  I  will  not 
put  it  into  mine. 

Hut  he  violated  the  injunction  of  the  court,  put  the  court  at  defiance, 
utterly  disregarded  its  restraining  order,  and  in  the  face  Jind  eyes  of 
the  returns  and  in  contempt  of  the  court  procc^eded  to  make  the  count. 
He  did  it  on  the  same  day  that  the  restraining  order  w  as  served  upon 
him,  rushed  his  conclusiou  into  the  office  of  the  governor,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  immediately  issued  the  commission.  What  next?  supple¬ 
mentary  petition  Avas  put  in  by  Mr,  Chalmers  stating  these  fa<d.s.  The 
parties  aj)peared,  the  hearing  Avas  had,  the  case  was  tried,  and  the  same 
judge  decided  on  the  trial  that  inasmuch  as  this  official  had  proceeded 
in  violation  of  the  mandatory  injunction  of  the  court  and  counted  the 
1,472  A’otes  for  one  Chambless  instead  of  .Mr.  Chalmers,  and  in  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  the  return  before  him,  it  Avas  not  only  Avrong  but  his  action  Avas 
null  and  void,  and  the  secretary  of  state  w  as  ordered  to  recount  and 
giA'e  the  result  as  it  should  have  been  given. 

He  declined  to  do  it,  and  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State.  It  Avent  to  the  supreme  court,  and  Avhat  did  that  court 
say?  It  said  in  legal  effect  that  it  Avas  Avithin  the  power  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  circuit  court  to  issue  that  mandatory  injunction,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  Avas  bound  to  heed  it.  But  he  did  not  do  so;  he  vio¬ 
lated  the  order,  certified  the  result,  the  governor  issued  the  commission, 
and  the  end  in  A'iew^  AV'as  thus  accomplished,  and  the  case  thus  ])lace(l 
beyond  the  effective  action  of  the  court  by  way  of  remedy. 

The  court  said  that  the  gOA^ernor  haA  ing  issued  the  commission  it 
could  not  order  him  to  Avithdraw  or  to  cancel  it  and  issue  another,  for 
if  the  court  did  so  decree  it  AAmuld  do  no  good.  The  court,  however, 
in  effect  say  that  if  the  matter  had  been  heard  by  it  before  the  secre- 
hiry  of  state  had  certified  the  result  of  the  count  to  the  governor,  so  it 
could  have  acted  before  the  governor  had  issued  the  commission,  it. 


would  hiivo  coiupclled  the  counting  of  the  votes  returned  from  Tate 
County  for  Chalmers,  and  that  would  have  given  the  certificate  to  Mr. 
Chalmers. 

The  courts  say,  as  their  conclusion,  that  they  can  not  decree  as  asked 
because  the  governor  had  issued  the  commission  and  tlie  question  hiul 
passed  beyond  their  proper  antliority;  that  their  decre(‘  would  then  be 
in  vain;  that  the  remedy  must  be  sought  and  had  liere  where  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  certificate  would  carry  the  matter  for  further  adj udication.  The 
court,  however,  made  the  secretary  of  state  pay  the  costs  ol  suit  up  to 
the  time  when  tlie  governor  issued  the  commission,  thereby  recognizing 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  each  instance. 

Upon  the  facts  as  1  have  told  them  the  supreme  court  was  unable  to 
annul  the  certificate,  but  we  in  the  House  of  h’epresentatives  can  do  it 
ill  legal  effect. 

I  say  take  that  certificate  and  treat  tlie  same  as  if  it  were  in  fact  de- 
stroved  or  withdrawn  by  (*ompetent  autliority,  for  it  is  void  and  of  no 
more  effect  th;in  if  it  had  been  effectually  canceled  before  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  here. 

'  The  delusion  of  the  court  and  Jury  in  the  liearing  below  was  not  ques¬ 
tioned  or  reversed  by  the  court  of  appeals  save  as  to  tlie  efficiency  of 
the  proposed  remedy,  and  as  it  accords  witli  reason  and  Justice  may  be 
regarded  and  have  weight  here. 

Mr.  Man  ning,  an  honorable  man,  as  some  of  ns  know,  for  he  served  with 
us  in  this  House  in  a  prior  Congress,  aiid  w'as  one  term  upon  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Elections,  knew^  the  facts  and  what  was  tlie  law;  and  whatcourse 
did  he  take?  He  assumed  and  took  that  high  position  of  honor  and 
virtue  which  any  Just  man  would  be  likely  to  take.  He  said  in  eftect, 

“I  will  not  take  the  certificate,  based,  as  it  is,  upon  a  clerical  mistake 
in  a  tally-sheet.  I  admit  that  the  ballots  as  cast  and  the  official  re¬ 
turns  elected  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  he  should  have  been  declared  elected. 
That  little  clerical  mistake  was  of  no  (ionsequence.  He  was  entitled  to 
the  certificate  and  I  \vill  not  claim  a  seat  upon  it.’’  This  is  or  was  Mr. 
Manning’s  position.  He  put  a  full  admission  and  a  solemn  declaration 
upon  the  record  as  a  part  of  the  jileadings  in  this  contest,  made  so  by , 
law.  The  admission  of  Mr,  Manning  has  been  read  very  often  in  this 
debate.  1  wdll  hot  read  it  again.  Contestee  did  not  acce])t  the  cer¬ 
tificate  and  get  his  name  enrolled  as  a  member. 

Now,  wdll  any  gentleman  of  this  'House  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
one  havingalower  sense  of  Justice  and  honor  [A  voice;  “xViid  decency!”] 
than  Mr.  Manning  had,  and  do  for  him  what  he  waiuld  not  do  for  him¬ 
self?  A  friend  before  me  says  “decency;”  I  wdll  not  use  that  word, 
because  1  am  discussing  this  case  solely  in  its  legal  aspects.  I  am  not 
discussing  a  question  of  morals.  This  is  a  question  of  legal  right;  it  is 
a  question  of  fact.  Mr.  Manning  continued  to  occupy  that  position  up 
to  a  very  recent  date  cetainly,  because  wdien  the  first  resolution  was 
intnxluced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Converse]  it  went  over, 
and  the  other  one  was  substituted  w  ith  deliberation,  that  gentleman 
stating  expressly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  this  action  was  taken  . 
by  the  request  of  Mr.  IManiiing.  In  accordance  with  this  request  of 
;Mr.  Manning  him.self,  concurred  in  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  the 
case  was,  sent  to  the  committee  with  an  enlarged  scope  of  in<[uirv,  and 
in  a  departure  from  the  practice  in  ordinary  ixises. 

The  time  for  enforcing  this  usage  as  to  pri^na  facie  evidence,  as  fur- 
ni.shed  by  the  certifuab^  alone,  was  then  passed  and  gone.  The  House 
submitted  to  the  committee  the  w  ider,  broader,  and  more  comprehen- 
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isive  question:  What  is  ri<;hl  and  proper  <o  be  done  under  these  cirouni- 
stances  and  the  state  of  tacts  disclosed  V  J  have  never  heard  froni  the 
lips  of  iMr,  Manning  that  he  is  here  of  his  own  accord  even  now  asking 
thisjlouse  to  do  for  him  what  he  seemed  (at  least  once)  to  scorn  to  do 
for  himself.  If  he  wius  going  to  wait  and  see  if  his  right  prima  facie 
or  his  final  right  could  he  vindicated  upon  the  proofs,  it  is  apparent  that 
nothing  yet  appears  save  what  \  indicates  the  propriety  of  his  course  in 
declining  to  ask  for  or  take  a  seat  on  the  strength  of  the  certificate  alone. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  on  the  facts  before  this  Mouse 
the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  Mississijqn  is  perfectly  void.  It  crnm- 
l)les  into  dust.  If  1  wanted  any  other  authority  from  the  other  side  on 
this  point  1  would  cite  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Tuckkk]  made  when  the  case  of  Mr.  Mayo  was  being 
dealt  with.  They  will  be  referred  to  )>y  another  gentleman,  and  I  re- 
fiaiu  now  from  reading  them.  The  certificate  is  void.  Will  you  seat 
a  man  pending  a  contest  upon  evidence  consisting  of  a  certificate  which 
is  vitiated  and  tlic  whole  Ibundation  of  which  is  gone — a  certificate  given 
in  violation  of  an  i  i\j  unction  of  a  court  of  competent  j  nrisdiction  ?  The 
officer  violating  such  an  injunction  defies  the  law;  and  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  fruits  of  such  conduct,  in  part  or  in  whole.  This 
House  should  never  lielp  out  such  a  fraudulent  proceeding  by  its  own 
action. 

It  is  said  here  that  Mr.  Manning  ciin  not  ailinit  away  his  right  or  the 
rights  of  his  district  or  the  public.  This  position,  though  in  one  sense 
true,  is  ind  so  in  another.  He  is  the  legally  constituted  agent  of  the 
public  in  this  contest,  made  so  by  law.  The  public  are  not  here  by  any 
memorial.  If  anybody  is  asking  that  he  be  seated,  it  is  the  minority  of 
the  district,  who  tailed  to  elect  him.  Now,  1  undertake  to  say,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  the  admissions  made  by  Mr.  Manning  in  his  answer 
are  conclusive.  Where  the  law  requires  an  admission  or  denial,  and  a 
man  makes  admissions  in  matters  of  fact  allegeil  in  the  pleadings,  the 
law  expressly  provides  that  of  the  thing  thus  alleged  on  the  one  side  and 
admitted  on  the  other  no  proof  need  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  in  proper  form,  in  his  notice  of  contest,  alleged  cer¬ 
tain  controlling  facts.  Mr.  Manning  in  his  answer  thereto  admits  them 
in  explicit,  unambiguous,  and  absolute  terms,  except  that  he  denies  the 
allegation  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  fact  of  the 
alleged  clerical  eiTor  in  the  tally-sheet  indorsed  on  the  return  from  Tate 
County,  and  that  liy  the  ofticial  returns  of  the  whole  district  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers  was  elected  are  both  distinctly  admitted  as  alleged.  The  fact  is 
iwlmitted  that  the  action  of  the  secretary  of  state  was  in  violation  and 
in  disregard  of  an  injunction  from  the  court,  the  issuing  and  service  of 
which  is  admitted  also. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cook]  in  his  impassioned  speech 
undertook  to  quote  a  sentence  from  some  report  of  mine — attempted  in 
this  way  to  make  a  personal  point  upon  myself,  or  to  get  some  support 
for  his  contention.  But  the  great  difficulty  with  my  friend  is  that  he 
only  quoted  part  of  a  paragraph,  and  not  all  of  a  single  sentence.  The 
complete  citation  gives  his  contention  no  support,  and  illustrates  my 
imint.  In  the  case  of  Cook  vn.  Cutts,  Mr.  Cutts  occupied  the  seat;  there 
was  a  notice  of  contest  and  answer.  The  case  was  heard  before  the 
committee.  A  brief  was  put  in  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cutts.  In  that  brief 
Mr.  Cutts  was  claimed  to  have  made  a  concession  as  to  what  the  evi¬ 
dence  proved  in  regard  to  eight  votes  in  controversy.  I  did  not  find 
that  the  evidence  betbre  me  t‘stablished  the  alleged  tacts. 
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'rhe  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  C(K)k] — and  I  pay  my  respects  to 
him  now — (j noted  this  language: 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  contestee  to  >?ive  away  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
allow  another  man  to  take  the  seat,  even  by  consent.  * 

But  he  omitted  to  say  that  the  concession  was  in  the  brief,  and  not 
in  the  pleadings;  that  it  was  a  qualified  concession  in  argument  based 
on  evidence  before  me,  of  which  I  could  and  was  bound  to  judge  as  well 
as  he.  I  quote  the  paragraph  in  full: 

Tlie  majority  report  errs  wlien  it  says  contestee  concedes  seven  illegal  votes 
east  for  him.  Me  does  not  concede  them  only  as  proved  by  evidence  more  or 
less  <lirect  and  satisfactory,  lie  does  not  admit  they  should  be  deducted,  but 
says,  “  If  tliey  should  be,”  <fce. 

And  then  I  add  Avhat  Mr.  Cook  above  quotes: 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  contestee  to  give  away  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
allow  another  man  to  take  the.  seat,  even  by  consent,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  and  Treasury. 

Mr.  Cutts  was  the  sitting  member,  and  if  unseated  both  parties  'would 
be  entitled  to  the  full  salary,  as  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  term.  This 
makes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  clear.  The  alleged  concession  was 
by  way  of  argument:  not  of  a  fact,  but  as  the  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  weight  of  evidence  adduced.  It  does  not  require  any  great  power 
of  discrimination  to  see  the  distinctions  between  the  two  cases  or  classes 
of  admissions. 

An  act  of  Congress  provides: 

In  conte.sted  election  ca.ses  the  party  contesting  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of 
his  intention,  and  in  such  notice  he  .shall  specify  the  grounds  upon  which  he  re¬ 
lies  in  the  contest. 

Any  member  upon  whom  the  notice  mentioned  in-lhe  preceding  section  may 
be  served  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  thereof,  answer  such  notice, 
admitting  or  denying  the  facts  alleged  therein,  and  stating  specifically  any  other 
grounds  upon  which  he  rests  the  validity  of  his  election;  and  shall  serve  a  copy 
of  his  answer  upon  t  he  contestant. — 2?.  S.,  sec.  106. 

A  subsequent  section  of  the  act  provides: 

121.  The  testimony  to  be  taken  by  eitherparty  to  the  contest  .shall  be  confined 
to  the  proof  or  disproof  of  the  facts  alleged  or  denied  in  the  notice  and  answer 
mentioned  in  sections  105,  106. 

The  statute  requires  that  the  parties  shall  confine  the  evidence  to  the 
things  in  dispute,  and  take  for  granted  the  t  hing  alleged  and  admitted. 
And  yet  gentlemen  argue  here  that  a  man  can  not  admit  facts  which  shall 
conclude  him,  although  done  in  pleadings.  How  are  we  going  to  the 
trial  of  the  other  cases  before  us  and  do  justice  upon  any  such  doctrine 
as  that  ?  The  contestants  are  made  the  parties  to  conduct  the  contest 
in  their  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  public,  and  as  their  agents. 
They  can  therefore  conclude  themselves  and  the  public  in  the  way  con¬ 
tended  for,  and  the  law"  so  contemplates.  If  w  e  follow  the  theory  of  my 
Ifiend  from  Iowa  [Mr,  Cook],  when  he  .says  he  would  take  the  admis- 
.sions  in  the  pleadings  if  they  looked  reasonable  and  the  evidence  seemed 
to  support  them,  it  would  lead  to  a  .strange  result.  The  law'  require.^ 
no  evidence,  and  there  should  be  none  to  prove  conceded  facts,  as  show  n 
by  the  pleadings.  Now  ,  here  in  the  pleadings  is  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Manning,  the  contestee,  clear  and  explicit,  of  facts  w  hich  show  that  the 
returns  elected  Mr.  Chalmers  by  over  a  thousand  majority.  He  does 
not  in  his  answer  allege  that  he  himself  w  as  elected  or  state  any  facts 
on  which  a  claim  can  be  based.  He  alleges  general  fraud  in  the  use  of 
money  in  the  district,  the  use  of  federal  patronage,  illegal  action  of  dep¬ 
uty  marshals,  Sic.,  which,  if  true,  would  at  best  only  tend  to  vitiate 
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the  election  of  contestant  and  leave  a  vacancy.  It  M  ould  not  elect  him, 
because  he  does  not  attack  any  particular  precinct  or  county  or  invali¬ 
date  any  particular  returns  Avhich  are  specified,  but  he  makes  charges 
of  fraud,  <Scc.,  aj)plicable  only  to  the  district  generally. 

I  do  not  see  the  justice  of  the  strictures  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  committee  because  they  looked  at  and  examined  all 
the  papers  referred  to  them.  If  in  error,  they  erred  in  supposing  that 
the  re.solution  meant  udiat  it  said,  and  that  the  House  Avould  not  ask 
the  committee  to  pa^ss  on  a  fact  only  M’hich  uas  patent  and  plain  to 
every  one  without  a  reference.  There  was  in  truth  and  in  fact  no  real 
question  that  the  governor  u'as  the  only  official  authorized  to  i.ssue  the 
commission  to  the  person  elected,  or  as  to  udiether  it  u  as  genuine,  regu¬ 
lar,  and  sufficient  in  form,  (lentlemen  talk  about  competency  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  fugitive  papers.  Why,  sir,  the  inquiry  into  a  prinia  facie  case 
is  ex  parte  anyway.  And  the  inquiry  needed  only  to  go  so  far  as  to  as¬ 
certain  M’hether  there  were  enough  fa<*ts  to  discredit  the  certificate  and 
render  it  unjust  to  allow  contestee  to  be  sn  orn  in  under  the  general 
rule  referred  to. 

To  go  back  now  and  divest  the  case  of  the  facts  disclosed,  as  is  at¬ 
tempted  umler  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  l^ennsylvania  [Mr. 
CruTix],  Avould  be  a  singular  course  of  proceeding.  These  facts  can 
not  be  M'inked  out  of  sight  or  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  members 
in  that  May.  The  report  finds  ever}^  fact  covered  by  that  resolution, 
and  a  recommitment  is  wholly  unnecessary.  If  the  House  M'ishes  to  con¬ 
fine  its  consideration  to  the  credentials  alone  it  can  do  so  noM’  without 
a  recommitment.  As  for  myself,  I  should  have  beoi  Mulling  to  seat 
Air.  Chalmers,  because  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  having  the  creden¬ 
tials,  having  been  deprived  of  them  by  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  and  only  prevented  from  having  them  by  that  official  de¬ 
feating  the  court  in  its  attempt  to  secure  them  to  him.  The  returns 
to  the  secretiuy  of  state  elected  him,  and  the  rest  followed  as  a  matter 
of  law.  But  the  committee  did  not  care  to  go  so  far  as  this,  linglisli 
precedents  inight  perhaps  have  justified  a  different  recommendation. 

I  re^id  from  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies,  by  Mr. 
(’ushing,  section  144: 

This  <\istiiK‘tiou  hetAveeii  elections  and  returns  has  led  in  England  to  their 
being  in  some  instances  separately  considered  in  the  same  ease  ;  so  that  M’here  it 
appears,  Avithout  going  into  the  merits  of  an  election,  that  the  petitioner  against 
a  sitting  member  was  ai)parently  elected  and  ought  to  have  been  returned,  the 
llouse  of  Commons  will  reverse  the  position  of  the  parties  by  excluding  the 
sitting  member  ami  putting  the  petitioner  in  his  place  as  duly  returned,  leav¬ 
ing  the  election  open  to  be  controverted  and  throwing  the  burden  of  doing  so 
upon  the  party  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 

The  only  question  tvhich  the  House  has  to  decide  now  is  M  hether 
contestee  shall  be  seated  pending  the  contest  on  its  merits.  The  rights 
of  Mr.  Chalmers  may  tvell  be  left  till  a  decision  is  had  on  the  merits, 

I  have  said  perhaps  all  that  need  be  said.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
proofs  stated,  M'hen  taken  in  their  mildest  import,  shoM*  that  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  governor  relied  upon  is  the  result  of  a  clerical  mistake  on 
the  part  of  a  scrivener  in  Avriting  Mr.  Chalmers’s  name  Chamblass  in 
an  unimportant  and  non-essential  tally-sheet,  so  called,  indorsed  on 
the  back  of  an  otherwise  regular  and  sufficient  certilicate  of  the  election 
commissioners  of  Tate  County.  Beyond  this  is  the  fact  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  committed  a  gross  error  in  counting  the  1,472  votes  so 
returned  as  if  cast  for  J.  K.  Chambless  instead  of  James  R.  Chalmers. 
iLwas  a  plain  violation  of  duty  and  the  manifest  act  of  a  strong  partisan. 


who  resortexi  to  a  p(X)r  pretext  as  au  excuse.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
t  hat  ill  so  doiug  he  utterly  disregarded  and  openly  defied  the  arm  of  the 
law  which  was  extended  to  arrest  his  threatened  action  and  compel  him 
to  await  a  legal  decision  in  the  premises.  That  his  conduct  was  fraudu¬ 
lent,  governed  by  partisan  motives  rather  than  by  convictions  of  duty,  is 
placed  beyond  the  realm  of  controversy  on  the  proofs  before  us.  It  was 
a  deliberate  and  a  persistent  attempt  to  defeat  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box  by  the  falsification  of  the  result 
of  returns  which  it  was  his  official  duty  to  give  full  effect  to  and  cer¬ 
tify  the  same  correctly  to  the  governor.  He  committed  a  great  political 
crime  nearly  akin  to  treason.  It  was  probably  done  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  rule  of  practice  in  this  House,  which  is  now  being  invoked  on  the 
other  side. 

He  who  by  fraud,  or  by  willful  disregard  of  hi.s  sworn  duty,  defeats  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  votes,  comuiits  a  political  crime  next  to 
treason  and  nearly  akin  to  it.  (Lyons,  J.,36  Wisconsin,  506.) 

The  question  is  whether  the  House  will  give  Mr.  Manning  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  such  action  and  help  on  the  fraud  to  its  fruition  in  the  present 
change  of  purpose  on  his  part  to  claim  a  seat  on  the  strength  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  which  said  claim  he  renounced  at  the  outset.  It  may  be  that 
the  governor  was  not  cognizant  of  the  facts  when  he  awarded  the  com¬ 
mission.  But  whether  lip  was  or  not,  its  foundation  has  given  way, 
and  that  which  was  the  direct  product  of  the  fraud,  and  which  rests 
solely  on  it  by  its  very  terms,  must  fall  with  it. 

In  finding  the  action  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  be  null  and  void  we 
only  follow  an  adjudication  by  a  court  of  contestee’s  own  State,  based 
on  the  same  facts  and  founded  in  good  sense  and  sound  reason. 

If  there  is  any  usage  in  this  House  which  requires  it  to  help  out  and 
give  effect  to  such  a  fraud  as  has  been  perpetrated,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  same  was  abolished.  But  as  already  shown,  that  is  not  necessary. 

I  send  now  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  when  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  comes  up  for 
action,  after  which  I  will  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  to  the  resolution  for  recommitment  proposed  by  Mr.  Ouktin,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  follows,  namely: 

“  The  committee  is  also  instructed  to  And  and  report  whether  Mr.  Manning 
alleges  and  sets  up  in  his  answer  any  claim  that  he  was  himself  chosen,  and 
whether  there  is  any  proof  independent  of  the  certificate  of  the  governor  whereby 
he  seeks  and  proposes  to  maintain  such  a  claim  in  the  pending  contest  on  the 
merits.” 
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FITZ-JOHN  PORTER. 


SPEECH 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  RAY, 


OF  YORK, 


IN  TUE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday  and  Saturday,  January  25  and  26, 1884. 

S 


In  the  years  to  come  may  it  be  our  glory  and  pride  that  justice 
was  always  done  the  soldiers  ot  the  Republic. 

“Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers.’’ 


WASHINGTON. 

1884. 
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SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  RAY. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having  under  considera 
tion  the  bill  (H.  R.  1015)  for  the  relief  of  Fitz-Jolm  Porter — 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  newmemberof  this  House  I  should  feel  some¬ 
what  reluctant  to  engage  in  this  discussion  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
I  performed  some  little  service  as  a  private  soldier.  It  will  be  proper 
in  my  judgment  for  this  House  to  consult  the  privates  as  well  as  the 
brigadiei’s.  There  are  several  reasons  which  induce  and  compel  me, 
acting  here  as  a  judge  and  juror,  to  support  this  bill  restoring  Fitz-John 
Porter  to  the  Army.  They  are: 

First.  The  trial  of  Fitz-John  Porter  was  had  at  a  time  when  men 
were  more  or  less  moved  by  passion  and  jirejudice,  and  when  deliber¬ 
ate  judgment  upon  such  a  subject  was  not  fully  exercised. 

Second.  Most  material  evidence  explanatory  of  the  acts  of  General 
Porter,  offered  in  his  behalf,  was  excluded,  and  illegal  evidence  dam¬ 
aging  in  its  nature  was  admitted. 

Third.  Newly  discovered  evidence  has  been  placed  upon  the  record, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  disinterested  witnesses,  which  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  clearly  and  satishictorily  shows  the  absolute  innocence  of  General 
Porter. 

Fourth.  This,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  record, 
shows  clearly  that  the  court-martial  acted  under  the  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  no  enemy  in  force  was  in  front  of  General  Porter  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1862,  while  it  now  appears  that  Longstreet’s  whole 
force  was  there;  so  that  an  attack  by  Porter  at  that  time  would  have 
been  a  “great  blunder”  and  a  “great  crime.” 

Fifth.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  court  acted  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  General  Porter  not  only  refused  and  neglected  to  fight 
that  day,  when  he  had  orders  to  do  so,  but  that  he  actually  retreated 
without  attacking  or  being  attacked,  and  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of 
the  Army  was  engaged  in  a  furious  battle  two  miles  to  his  right;  while 
it  now  appears  beyond  any  controversy,  beyond  any  possible  dispute, 
that  all  these  assumptions  were  incorrect,  and  that  his  conduct  ‘  ‘  was 
subordinate,  was  judicious,”  and  was  loyal  and  most  wise. 

Sixth.  A  military  board  of  inquiry,  composed  of  most  loyal  and  emi¬ 
nent  generals  of  our  Army,  Generals  Schofield,  Getty,  and  Terry,  have 
fully  examined  into  this  matter,  and  while  their  judgment  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  upon  us,  yet  it  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  ought  to  control 
ns.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  and  skilled  military  men  of  the  world, 
after  a  careful  and  patient  investigation,  have  fully  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  that  board,  as  does  General  U.  S.  Grant,  whose  military  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  question  ought  to  be  regarded.  This  report  fully  exonerates 
General  Porter. 

Again,  it  is  a  rule  of  law  which  appeals  alike  to  our  judgment  and  to 
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our  love  of  j  ustice,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  reasonable  doubt  exists 
an  accused  party  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  Therefore 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  questions  that  are  involved  in  this  c^e 
we  should  look  at  them  candidly,  fairly,  and  honestly,  throwing  aside 
our  preconceived  notions,  throwing  aside  all  passion,  throwing  aside  all 
partisanship,  and  approaching  their  consideration,  ready  if  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt  exists  in  our  minds  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt.  We  are  to  act  on  this  question,  not  as  Republicans  or  as  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  but  as  fair,  intelligent  judges  of  law  and  fact 

I  would  CiUl  attention  to  one  or  two  questions  that  have  been  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Keifer].  I  desire  to  answer  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  record  in  this  case  furnishes  the  most  ample 
and  the  most  conclusive  answer.  If  the  record  before  this  House  fur¬ 
nishes  no  answer,  if  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  any  military  history 
or  any  military  record  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  will  find  those 
questions  answered  beyond  all  cavil. 

The  gentleman  asks  us  why  it  was  thi^  McClellan  wrote  the  letter 
to  General  Porter  asking  him  to  give  every  aid  to  General  Pope?  I 
can  tell  him,  and  he  knows  full  well  why  it  was.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  for  twenty  long  years  has  not  been  contradicted.  General 
McClellan  wrote  that  letter  at  the  request  of  Lincoln,  and  because- 
General  Pope,  in  order  to  excuse  his  own  blunders,  his  own  ignorance, 
and  his  own  incompetency,  after  having  been  guilty  of  a  series  of  the 
most  egregious  blunders  that  ever  disgraced  the  military  annals  of  this 
or  any  other  countr}^,  had  aimed  the  shafts  of  slander  at  General  Por¬ 
ter,  and  had  thus  sought  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  the  fiiilures  of 
that  campaign.  That  is  the  verdict  of  history,  and  it  is  the  verdict  of 
the  people  of  this  country  with  very  few  excejitions. 

I  desire  to  answer  another  proposition  that  was  advanced  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio.  He  read  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
board  of  inquiry  what  was  said  when  the  subject  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  what  evidence  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  said, 
in  substance  and  charged  that  this  board  of  iiK^uiry  admitted  any¬ 
thing,  admitted  everything  in  the  shape  of  evidence.  He  said  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  they  took  into  consideration  not  only  legal  evidence  but 
all  that  had  been  said  on  the  street-corners,  in  the  byways,  and  among, 
the  hedges.  uch  is  not  the  record.  As  the  gentleman  went  along  he 
said,  “  Now  we  will  skip.”  When  he  reads  the  record  my  gallant 
friend  from  Ohio  should  not  the  material  parts  of  it.  If  he 

reads  a  part,  he  should  read  the  whole  relating  to  the  point  he  criti¬ 
cises. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  question  that  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  when  the  members  of  the  board  made  use  of  the  language, 
which  the  gentleman  read.  Colonel  Smith,  Captain  Pope,  and  Duffee 
had  been  called  as  witnesses  before  the  court-martial.  All  of  them  had 
given  evidence  more  oiTess  to  the  disadvantage  of  Gen  eral  Porter.  After 
that  trial  had  closed,  after  the  court-martial  had  shut  its  doors,  aftet* 
that  most  unjust  and  most  unrighteous  verdict  had  been  pronounced, 
this  Colonel  Smith,  this  Captain  Pope  and  this  man  Duffee,  each  of  them, 
had  made  declarations  and  statements  in  contradiction  of  what  they 
testified  to  before  that  court,  and  Captain  Pope  confessed  he  lost  his 
way  when  he  went  to  deliver  the  4.30  order  and  did  not  deliver  it  till 
about  dusk.  When  the  question  came  up  before  this  board  of  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  those  declarations  should  be  admitted,  this  board 
of  inquiry  made  use  of  the  language  that  the  gentleman  read.  I  ap- 
X)eal  to  the  couscience,  to  the  common  sense,  to  the  legal  knowledge  of 
every  lawyer  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  and  ask  them  to  say  whether 
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•or  not  that  ruling  wjis  not  most  just,  most  wise  and  proper,  and  whether 
it  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  law  and  evidence  ?  I 
pause  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  Without  having  called  the  witnesses 
and  examined  them  in  regard  to  the  conversations  and  the  time  and 
place?  I  do  not  know  how  the  law  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Yes,  sir,  under  the  circumstances.  [Laugh¬ 
ter  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  I  will  simply  say  that  I  have  been  prac¬ 
ticing  law  for  some  years  in  Indiana,  and  that  is  not  the  law  there. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  The  witnesses  had  been  sworn;  they  had 
given  their  testimony  before  the  court-martial;  it  had  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  was  a  matter  of  record  in  the  War  Department  of  this  great 
country,  and  was  then  before  the  board.  And  when  this  board  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth,  they  had  the  right  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
witnesses  upon  whose  testimony  General  Porter  had  been  convicted 
were  false  or  true,  were  perjurers  or  truthlul  men. 

But  I  will  give  you  another  answer.  Each  and  every  one  of  these 
witnesses  was  called  and  sworn  before  the  board  of  inquiry.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  contradictions,  &p. ,  and  they  were  called  in  to  ex¬ 
plain,  admit,  or  deny,  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  rec¬ 
ord  you  will  find  that  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Can  you  show  any  authority  by  which  that  board 
was  clothed  with  the  power  to  administer  an  oath? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Yes,  sir;  to  cause  it  to  be  done. 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  defy  you  to  do  it.  I  defy  you  to  show  that  they 
were  clothed  with  judicial  functions,  or  that  they  had  any  right  what¬ 
ever  under  the  law  to  administer  an  oath. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  The  board  did  not  administer  oaths  or  as¬ 
sume  to.  An  officer  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  was  called 
in  to  perform  that  duty,  and  it  imposed  all  the  obligations  of  an  oath 
and  the  penalties  for  perjury. 

I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  I  stop  to  answer  the  questions 
of  these  gentlemen,  which  I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  do,  the  question 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them,  any  question  which  any  person  can  ask 
in  regard  to  this  case,  I  must  have  an  extension  of  time. 

I  have  read  every  word  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  over  and  over 
again.  I  have  studied  all  the  orders,  because  ten  years  ago,  like  many 
others,  I  was  groping  in  the  dark,  I  was  blind  and  would  not  see. 
When  the  truth  began  to  come  out  and  I  got  a  little  glimmering  of  light 
ten  years  ago  (having  then  lived  ten  years  in  the  dark,  believing  that 
General  Porter  was  guilty),  I  began  to  investigate  the  matter.  As  I 
began  to  read  I  began  to  see  my  error.  It  is  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  I  gtand  here  to  defend  General  Porter  and  to  ask  justice 
for  him  at  the  hands  of  this  House.  [Applause.  ] 

Perhaps  I  may  transcend  some  of  the  rules  of  debate,  but  that  makes 
no  difference.  I  think  I  have  the  case  in  my  head,  and  I  know  that  I 
have  it  in  my  heart,  [lienewed  applause.] 

I  therefore  say  again  that  if  the  gentlemen  will  agree  to  have  my 
time  extended  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  again  take  the  floor,  it  will  be 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  shall  answer  every  question  that  they 
may  ask  me. 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  I  desire  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  I  would  not  have  interrupted  him  had  I  not  understood  that  he 
invited  an  interruption. 
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Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  did  yours,  but  I  did  not  invite  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  other  gentleman. 

When  the  gentleman  asks  me  if  this  board  had  any  right  to  take  a 
judicial  oath  and  to  impose  upon  its  witnesses  any  judicial  responsi¬ 
bility,  I  say  no.  Neither  did  the  originial  court-martial  act  judicially. 
A  court-martial  is  no  part  of  the  judicial  system  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  mistake,  you  say.  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  where  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  judicial  powers  of  this  Government  are  fully  described 
and  pointed  out,  and  if  anywhere  therein  you  can  find  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  court-martial  come  within  those  powers,  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  argument. 

Mr.  HORR.  I  beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon,  but  will  he  tell  us  what 
body  acts  judicially  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  A  court-martial. 

Mr.  HORR.  Oh? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  But  I  say  it  is  no  part  of  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  HORR.  You  say  they  do  not  act  judicially.  How  do  they  act? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  A  court-martial  acts  in  the  same  way  that 
this  House  acts  when  it  lays  down  its  rules  for  its  government;  in  the 
same  way  that  this  House  acts  when  through  its  Speaker  or  its  Chair¬ 
man  it  enforces  those  rules.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  tell  me 
that  our  Chairman  in  enforcing  the  rules  of  this  House  acts  as  a  judge? 
Does  this  House  in  saying  whether  or  not  the  Speaker  decides  correctly 
or  incorrectly  act  in  a  judicial  capacity?  I  ask  him  that  question. 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  interrupt  him 
one  moment? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  will. 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  The  gentleman  says  that  courts-martial  are  no 
part  of  the  constitutional  judicial  system  of  this  country.  Article  3, 
section  1,  of  the  Constitution  reads  as  follows: 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Corut, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab¬ 
lish. 

Now,  courts-martial  have  been  established  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  the  only  courts  that  are  known  to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  right  along  he 
will  find  that  the  same  Constitution  says  that  the  proceedings  of  every 
court  within  that  definition  shall  be  subject  to  the  appellate  powers  of 
the  court,  and  may  be  reviewed  in  the  higher  courts.  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man,  in  answer  to  his  proposition,  whether  or  not  he  ever  heard  of  there 
being  any  appellate  power  applicable  to  a  court-martial  ? 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  Because  a  general  court-martial,  when  its  sen¬ 
tence  is  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  itself  a 
supreme  court  so  far  as  the  land  and  naval  forces  are  concerned,  and 
there  is  no  superior  to  it. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Well,  I  have  no  time  to  stop  to  argue 
that  question  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND.  Now,  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  his  argument  without  being  inter¬ 
rupted  with  questions  which  he  is  not  willing  to  have  put. 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  Then  the  gentleman  should  not  invite  questions. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  And  he  has  not  invited  but  one. 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  The  gen- 
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tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Townshend]  is  interrupting  the  gentleman 
occupying  the  floor, 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Mason’s  case,  where  they  sustained  the  position  that  such  a  court  is  a 
part  of  the  judicial  system. 

Mr.  KAY,  of  New  York.  They  sustained  the  legality  of  the  court, 
because  it  was  ordained  by  an  act  of  Congress;  but  that  is  very  far  from 
establishing  the  position  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
Government.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  If  such 
a  court  is  not  a  part  of  the  judicial  system,  what  judicial  system  is 
there  for  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  ?  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  would  contend 
that  because  we  have  an  Army  in  times  of  war - 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  And  in  times  of  peace. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  And  in  times  of  peace,  that  therefore 
the  rules  and  regulations  controlling  the  Army  are  a  part  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  system.  I  deny  it.  I  say  there  are  no  decisions  to  that  effect. 
But  I  can  not  stop  here  to  dispute  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  do  so. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  gentleman’s 
attention.  He  asked  the  question  why  it  was  that  when  McDowell 
and  Porter  were  there  in  front  of  the  rebel  army  on  the  road  to  Gaines¬ 
ville  Porter  did  not  extend  by  the  right  flank  and  thus  connect  with 
Reynolds  away  over  on  the  left  of  Pope’s  army  ?  If  the  gentleman 
had  read  history,  if  he  had  studied  military  law,  if  he  had  advised  with 
military  men,  I  think  he  would  have  found  his  own  answer.  Here  is 
the  answer  to  which  I  call  the  gentleman’s  attention:  General  McDowell 
and  General  Porter  that  morning  rode  out  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
and  across  the  railroad,  and  after  proceeding  some  distance  over  the 
railroad  some  one  came  to  them  and  said:  “You  can  not  get  through 
there.”  They  then  turned  back;  and  McDowell  took  fifteen  thousand 
of  those  troops  and  marched  to  the  rear  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  did 
not  reach  the  front  again  witli  his  troops — did  not  reach  Pope — until 
4  or  5  o’clock.  Will  any  gentleman  dispute  that  ?  Now  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whether  it  was  not  as  feasible  and  proper  for  McDowell  with 
his  fifteen  thousand  men  to  march  up  through  the  woods  to  his  right, 
and  thus  connect  with  Reynolds,  as  it  would  have  been  for  Porter  to 
have  done  so  two  or  three  hours  laterln  the  face  of  the  enemy  ? 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  another  question.  Is  it  not  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  rule  of  military  law  that  a  military  commander,  with  a  force 
under  him,  should  never  attempt  to  make  a  flank  march  within  reach 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  on  broken  ground  and  in  their  immediate  front  ? 
I  ask  him  w  hether  it  has  not  been  laid  down  that  such  a  movement  as 
that  always  has  been  and  always  must  be  destructive  to  the  army  ? 

A  Member.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Well,  I  will  say  it  is. 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  Pennsylvania.  That  settles  it ! 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  may  say  “  that  settles  it;” 
but  if  he  wdll  read  the  best  military  authorities,  he  will  find  that  I  am 
right  and  he  is  wrong,  and  that  settled  law  “  settles  it.”  He  will  find 
himself  in  the  same  position  occupied  by  the  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  [Mr.  E.  B.  Taylor],  who  stated  to  us  that  all  these  questions 
of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  military  orders  are  regulated  by  statute, 
and  that  there  is  no  statute  saying  that  a  military  commander,  when 
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not  under  the  eye  of  his  superior,  may  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  executing  an  order,  and  that,  therefore,  no  such  rule 
exists.  I  will  meet  that  further  on. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  in  this 
case  more  directly. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again : 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshipers. 

In  the  case  of  Fitz-John  Porter  for  nearly  seventeen  years  the  truth 
lay  crushed,  although  gradually  dawning  upon  the  public  mind.  At 
last  there  came  an  investigation,  a  report,  and  a  vindication. 

Now  to  come  to  the  history  of  this  case.  You  will  recollect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  charges  were  preferred  against  General  Porter  on 
the  28th  day  of  November,  1862,  nearly  three  months  after  the  scenes 
of  the  29th  and  30th  days  of  August,  1862.  And  I  desire  to  ask  the 
gentlemen,  some  of  them,  and  they  can  answer  the  inquiry  at  some 
future  time,  not  now,  w  hy  it  was  that  for  three  long  months  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  was  idle  and  said  nothing  about  these  charges? 
Why  was  it  after  the  Union  army  fell  back  from  Bull  Eun,  after  that 
disastrous  campaign  had  ended,  that  they  placed  General  Porter  in 
supreme  command  of  the  defenses  of  Washington  ?  Why  was  it  that 
they  ordered  him  with  his  corps  to  Antietam  ?  Why  was  it  that  for 
nearly  three  long  months  no  charges  were  preferred  and  no  action  taken  ? 
And  why  was  it  he  was  not  removed  until  after  the  removal  of  General 
McClellan  ?  I  ask  gentlemen  to  tell  me  at  some  other  time  than  now 
whether  there  was  any  connection  l:)etween  those  two  acts? 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York - 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  decline  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  HORR.  Charges  were  i)referred  within  six  days. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  No. 

Mr.  CUTCHEON.  Let  me  say - 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New'  York.  When  I  am  asked  a  question  let  me  an¬ 
swer  it. 

A  Member.  Charges  were  preferred  on  the  6th  of  September,  1862. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  say  that  the  charges  were  not  preferred 
on  the  6th  day  of  September,  nor  on  any  other  day  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

When  General  Pope  by  his  letters  from  the  field  filled  the  public 
mind  with  the  w^hisperings  of  scandal  and  falsehood,  General  Porter, 
like  the  soldier  he  w'as-^noble,  true,  brave,  patriotic;  a  man  who  from 
his  very  boyhood  had  fearlessly  faced  the  enemy  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Mexico  and  at  Gaines’s  Mills  and  in  the  sanguinary  battles  before 
Richmond,  still  begrimed  with  the  smoke  of  the  enemy’s  guns — went 
te  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  begged  and  implored  of  him 
that  a  board  of  inquiry  should  be  appointed  and  examine  into  his  con¬ 
duct  and  enable  him  to  show'  w  hether  or  not  he  was  guilty.  Was  it 
granted  ?  No. 

Mr.  HORR.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  No. 

Mr.  HORR.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New^  York.  No.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  A  mili¬ 
tary  commission  was  appointed,  but  dissolved.  While  Porter  clamored 
for  a  hearing,  while  he  clamored  to  make  his  defense.  General  Pope 
and  his  satellitas  were  trying  to  conceal  their  own  blunders  by  poison¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  poisoning  the  mind  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And  the  result  was  that  When 
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they  thought  they  had  sufficiently  poisoned  their  minds,  when  they 
found  the  Government  had  determined  to  remove  General  McClellan, 
when  they  found  that  w\as  done,  then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  this 
court-martial  was  ordered,  November  25,  1862;  then  it  was  that  the 
charges  were  preferred,  and  then  it  w^as  that  the  court-martial  was 
ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New”^  York.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  be  a  brief  one. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  you  please  state  where  you 
got  the  evidence  that  General  Pope  was  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  of  Illinois.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  PETTIBONE.  Yes,  give  him  time  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New^  York.  Gentlemen,  I  presume  you  assume  that 
I  am  asserting  but  not  proving  it.  Well,  if  you  will  give  me  time  I 
will  read  from  the  records  of  this  Congress — from  the  records  of  the 
Senate  and  of  this  House — to  prove  it  bej’-ond  all  controversy. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  from  speeches? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Not  from  any  speeches,  sir,  but  from  the 
official  records  I  have  here  before  me  as  contained  in  your  reports  and 
public  documents. 

Take  the  report  that  he  (General  Pope)  sent  dowm  from  the  front, 
and  in  which  he  undertook  to  censure  General  Porter ;  and  I  ask  you 
if  there  is  not  evidence  there  of  an  effort  on  his  part  to  poison  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  ? 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  say,  no. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  And  I  say  there  is.' 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ask  that  he  have  as  much  time 
as  he  wants  to  read  that  report,  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  or¬ 
der. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  think  I  will  read  it  to  you,  but  not  now. 
In  the  morning  I  will  do  so  if  you  wdll  be  here  to  hear  it  read. 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gentleman  shall  have  ample 
opportunity,  and  I  hope  his  time  will  be  extended  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  VAN  ALSTYNE.  I  move  that  the  committee  now  rise 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  entitled  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  move  that  the 
committee  now  rise. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Very  well. 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  of  course  re¬ 
taining  the  floor. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  Certainly;  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  en¬ 
titled  to  twenty-three  minutes  longer. 


Saturday,  January  26,  1884. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  promised  yesterday  at  the 
close  of  the  remarks  I  was  then  making  to  read  to-day  something  that 
should  show  that  soon  aftey  the  close  of  the  battle  of  the  30th  of  August 
General  Pope  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  War  Department  against  General 
Porter.  In  pursuance  of  that  promise  I  now  desire  to  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  dispatch  of  General  Pope,  written  to  General  Halleck  at  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  the  29th,  so  far  as  there  was  a  battle,  and  also 
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others  following  on  the  30th  and  31st,  and  leave  the  gentlemen  to  con¬ 
sider  them: 

IlKADqUARTERS, 

Battle  near  Cfroveton,  Va.,  30th — 5  a.  m. 

We  fought  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday  with  the  combined  forces  of  the 
enemy,  which  lasted  with  continuous  fury  from  daylight  until  dark,  by  which 
time  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  which  we  now  occupy.  *  *  *  The 
news  just  reaches  me  from  the  front  that  the  enemy  is  retiring  toward  the  mount¬ 
ains.  I  go  forward  at  once  to  see.  We  have  made  great  captures,  but  I  am  not 
able  yet  to  form  an  idea  of  their  extent.  Our  troops  behaved  splendidly.  *  *  * 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-General. 

Major-General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

This  was  written  early  in  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  the  29th, 
and  in  it  we  search  in  vain  for  any  complaint  against  Porter.  Pope 
then  supposed  himself  victorious.  Porter  arrived  on  the  ground  in 
pursuance  of  orders  early  that  morning  (30th),  and  then  Pope  issued 
an  order  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  order  was  dated  at  12 
o’clock  noon,  and  contains  the  following: 

The  following  forces  will  be  immediately  thrown  forward  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  and  press  him  vigorously  during  the  whole  day.  Major-General  Mc¬ 
Dowell  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  pursuit. 

Major-General  Porter’s  corps  will  push  forward  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike, 
followed  by  the  divisions  of  Brigadier-Generals  King  and  Reynolds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  noon  of  the  30th  General  Pope,  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  of  the  day  before,  assigned  Porter  to  the  post  of  honor, 
the  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  he  supposed  were  retreat¬ 
ing.  And  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Government  j^ou  will  search  in  vain 
for  any  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  Porter. 

The  enemy,  instead  of  being  in  full  retreat,  were  read3'^  for  an  attack, 
and  when  our  troops  moved  forward  in  what  Pope  supposed  was  to  be 
the  pursuit  of  a  ^defeated  and  fleeing  enemy,  this  enemy  met  them, 
repulsed  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  fleld. 

Of  the  heroic  conduct  of  General  Porter  on  that  day  (30th)  I  need  not 
speak.  He  attacked  the  enemy  again  and  again,  only  to  be  hurled 
back,  but  never  in  disorder.  When  the  enemy  advanced,  it  was  Porter 
and  his  brave  troops  that  met  the  onset  and  checked  the  wild  attack, 
and  hurled  back  a  confldent  foe  as  the  granite  sea-beat  rocks  hurl 
back  and  break  the  insweeping  billows. 

Now,  after  this  brave  and  heroic  conduct  of  General  Porter  that  day, 
but  after  the  boast  of  Pope  had  been  shown  false  by  a  defeat  of  the 
army,  wdiat  did  Pope  do?  Commend  Porter  for  his  gallant  conduct  on 
that  day?  No,  sir;  but  he  penned  and  sent  to  Washington  the  follow'- 
ing  malicious  and  false  statement,  and  as  I  believe  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  covering  and  distracting  attention  from  his  own  errors: 

Centreville,  September  1—8.50  p.  m. 

*  *  *  One  commander  of  a  corps  who  was  ordered  to  mai-ch  from  Manassas 
Junction  to  join  me  near  Groveton,  although  he  was  only  five  miles  distant, 
failed  to  get  up  at  all;  worse  still,  fell  back  to  Manassas  without  a  fight,  and  in 
plain  hearing,  at  less  than  three  miles’  distance,  of  a  furious  battle  which  raged 
all  day.  It  was  only  in  consequence  of  peremptory  orders  that  he  joined  me  the 
next  day.  One  of  his  brigades,  the  brigadier-general  of  which  professed  to  be 
looking  for  his  division,  absolutely  remained  all  day  at  Centreville  in  plain  view’ 
of  the  battle,  and  made  no  attempt  to  join.  What  renders  the  whole  matter 
worse,  these  are  both  officers  of  the  regular  Army,  who  do  not  hold  back  from 
ignorance  or  fear.  Their  constant  talk,  indulged  in  publicly  and  in  promiscu¬ 
ous  company,  is  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  w’ill  not  fight;  that  they  are  de¬ 
moralized  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula,  &c. 

Now,  sir,  I’orter  did  get  up  that  afternoon  on  his  route  to  Gaines¬ 
ville,  to  w  hich  place  the  joint  order  directed  him  to  march.  It  did  not 
direct  him  to  march  to  Groveton  or  to  join  Pope  near  there.  He  met 
the  enemy  and  engaged  him,  and  only  desisted  from  battle  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  superior  officer,  McDowell,  who  told  him  he  was  too  far 
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out,  and  that  that  wavS  no  place  to  fight  a  battle.  He  did  not  fiill  back 
to  Manassas,  but  remained  all  night  in  the  face  of  Longstreet,  and 
marched  to  Groveton  pursuant  to  orders.  And,  sir,  where  is  the  proof 
that  in  public  and  promiscuous  company  he  ever  said  that  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  would  not  fight  or  that  they  were  demoralized?  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  the  other  way.  And,  sir,  no  man  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
ever  refused  to  fight. 

The  thousands  of  the  slain  who  repose  on  the  yonder  heights  of  Ar¬ 
lington  and  the  legions  whose  bones  strew  the  fields  on  every  rod  of 
ground  from  the  Potomac  to  the  James  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion.  No 
braver,  no  truer,  no  more  devoted  army  ever  marched  to  the  field  or 
braved  the  perils  of  death.  This  that  I  have  read  was  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  series  of  slanders  and  aspersions  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  object  and  the  animus  is  found  when  we  peruse  General  Pope’s 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Here 
it  is: 

In  the  last  of  January,  1863,  when  the  trial  of  Fitz-John  Porter  had  closed  and 
his  guilt  had  been  established,  I  intimated  to  the  President  that  it  seemed  a 
proper  time  for  some  acknowledgment  of  my  services  in  Virginia. 

Ah,  gentlemen,  having  done  his  work,  he  sought  his  reward.  To  the 
credit  and  praise  of  the  noble  and  immortal  Lincoln  be  it  said  there 
was  no  reward  given.  Sir,  we  may  safely  say  that  in  the  mind  of  that 
noble  man  there  dawned  a  bright  light  when  Pope  so  far  forgot  him¬ 
self  as  to  make  the  degradation  of  a  fellow-soldier  the  occasion  for  de¬ 
manding  a  reward  at  the  hands  of  this  great  Government. 

Gentlemen  having  sought  to  make  a  point  that  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  regarded  because  the  board  itself  was 
not  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  board  did  have  power  to  cause  oaths  to  be  administered  by  an 
officer  duly  commissioned  and  authorized  so  to  do,  thereby  imposing 
on  the  witness  all  the  obligations  of  an  oath  and  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  perjury.  By  turning  to  pages  5  and  G  of  the  record  of  that 
board  gentlemen  will  find  that  course  was  decided  upon  and  pursued. 
I  regard  it  a  complete  answer  to  the  point  taken.  It  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  to  my  own  mind.  The  President  had  power  under  the  law  to 
appoint  the  board,  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  then  became  a  proceeding  under  and  by 
authority  of  law. 

These  witnesses  having  taken  an  oath  in  that  proceeding,  which  was 
administered  by  a  proper  officer,  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths, 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  argue  that  the  witnesses  were  not  ob¬ 
ligated  to  tell  the  truth.  But  inasmuch  as  the  only  witnesses  before 
that  board  who  were  suspected  of  perjury  were  Dyer,  Pope,  and  Smith, 
and  General  Porter  did  not  see  fit  to  prosecute  them  in  the  criminal 
courts,  it  is  hardly  a  practical  question. 

But,  sir,  let  me  resume,  or  rather  commence,  the  consideration  of 
this  case  in  some  regular  order,  and  if  possible  let  me  proceed  with¬ 
out  so  much  interruption.  After  four  years  of  war  and  anxiety,  of 
bloodshed  and  tears,  there  came  a  final  victory,  and  the  boys  came 
tramping  home  again,  and  when  gentle  peace  once  more  smiled  all  over 
this  broad  land,  and  the  cannon’s  roar,  musketry’s  crash,  and  the  bugle’s 
blast  no  longer  troubled  the  air,  there  came  hours  for  thought,  deliber- 
eration,  and  meditation.  Kemoved  from  these  scenes  by  twenty  years 
of  time,  truth  appears. 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ! 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  party 
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lines  on  this  tfnestion.  There  is  no  party  or  politics  in  it.  It  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  relating  solely  to  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Fitz-John  Porter.  Upon  the  determination  of  that  question,  and  that 
alone,  should  the  vote  of  the  members  of  this  House  depend.  Under 
our  oaths,  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  Supreme  .Judge  of 
the  Universe,  to  whom  we  should  all  pray  for  guidance  and  wisdom, 
we  are  bound  to  approach  the  investigation  of  this  case  dispassion¬ 
ately,  seriously,  and  without  bias.  We  must  forget  party  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  acting  as  judges.  To  my  conscience  and  my  God,  lov¬ 
ing  my  country  and  her  honor,  proud  of  her  past  and  confident  of  her 
future,  shall  I  answer  for  my  decision. 

Until  a  few  days  since,  in  this  House,  I  never  saw  Fitz-John  Porter. 
During  the  war,  and  for  several  years,  I  supposed  him  guilty;  then 
the  study  of  history,  a  reading  of  the  case,  and  the  appeals  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  his  behalf  changed  my  opinion,  and  that  has  ripened  into  a 
settled  conviction  Sitting  in  the  galleries  of  the  United  States  Senate 
I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  argument  of  the  brave  and 
sturdy  Senator  from  Illinois.  He  failed  to  shake  my  opinion  ;  he 
chained  my  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  Fitz-John  Porter  to  the  rock 
of  eternal  faith. 

The  charges  against  General  Porter,  then  a  major-general,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Lincoln  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  for 
most  marked  and  distinguished  services  before  Richmond,  were  pre¬ 
ferred  by  General  B.  S,  Roberts,  a  member  of  General  Pope’s  staff,  in 
’November,  1862.  The  order  convening  the  court  was  made  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1862.  His  trial  commenced  in  December  following.  The  trial 
closed  by  the  presentation  of  the  argument  for  the  defense  on  the  10th 
day  of  January,  1863. 

The  judge-advocate  declined  to  present  any  argument  in  reply,  hav¬ 
ing  been  present  at  all  the  deliberations  of  the  court,  and  immediately 
the  court  was  cleared,  and  within  three  hours  the  accused  was  pro¬ 
nounced  “guilty.” 

January  13  the  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
As  to  whether  or  not  they  were  ever  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  so  when,  the  record  fails  to  show,  but  they 
were  approved  and  confirmed  under  date  of  January  21,  1863. 

The  review  of  the  case  presented  to  the  President  was  most  prejudiced 
and  unfair,  in  my  judgment.  It  suppressed  e\fidence  for  the  accused 
and  colored  that  against  him. 

In  the  midst  of  the  trial,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  when  no  mili¬ 
tary  operations  were  on  foot,  the  following  order  was  sent  to  the  court: 


War  Department,  Washington  City,  January  5,  1863. 

General  :  The  state  of  the  service  imperatively  demands  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  court  over  which  you  are  now  presiding,  having  been  pending  more 
than  four  weeks,  should  be  brought  to  a  close  without  unnecessary  delay. 

You  are,  therefore,  directed  to  sit  without  regard  to  hours,  and  close  your  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  speedily  as  may  be  consistent  with  justice  and  the  public  service. 

Yours  truly. 


Major-G.eneral  Hunter, 

President,  <fcc. 


EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Comment  is  unnecessary.  It  was  a  court  acting  under  orders.  From 
that  time  forward  General  Porter  constantly  knocked  at  the  doors  of  this 
Government  for  a  rehearing,  the  presentation  of  new  evidence,  a  full 
and  complete  examination. 

Joining  with  him  in  this  demand  for  such  a  rehearing  were  many 
distinguished  citizens. 
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April  12,  1878,  President  Hayes  appointed  a  board  of  inquiry,  con« 
sisting  of  Generals  J.  M.  Schofield,  A.  H.  Terry,  and  G.  W.  Getty,  all  of 
whom  had  served  with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  war  of  the  rebell¬ 
ion.  Excluding  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  highest  and  best  military  authority  in  the  country.  Two  of 
them  had  expressed  themselves  as  violently  prejudiced  against  General 
Porter.  Yet,  after  a  full  and  careful  hearing  and  a  patient  examina¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  Government  was  most  ably  represented,  a  unanimous 
report  was  made  by  that  board  fully  exonerating  General  Porter,  and 
in  conclusion  they  Siiy: 

In  our  opinion  justice  requires  at  his  hands  (the  President’s)  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  annul  and  set  aside  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial  in  the  case  of  Maj.  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  which  that  sentence  deprived  him. 

The  President,  being  without  power  to  act,  remitted  the  proceedings 
to  Congress. 

General  James  A.  Garfield,  lately  the  loved  and  honored  President 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  the  first  measure  into  Congress  look¬ 
ing  to  the  relief  of  Major-General  Porter.  While  it  has  been  asserted 
that  he  was  still  convinced  of  his  guilt,  I  for  one  too  much  respect  and 
love  and  honor  his  memory  for  one  moment  to  entertain  that  or  any 
such  belief. 

General  Grant  after  a  full  and  patient  investigation  fully  concurred 
with  the  board  of  inquiry.  Of  his  military  skill  and  judgment  no 
person  entertains  a  doubt,  unless  it  be  the  vainglorious  demagogue 
whose  vanity  blinds  his  mental  vision.  If  any  argument  against  Gen¬ 
eral  Porter  shall  be  claimed  based  on  the  fact  that  the  court-martial 
proceedings  were  confirmed  by  President  Lincoln,  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Newell,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  (page  294),  testified: 

Mr.  Lincoln  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  the  personal  attention  to 
the  case  which  its  merits  required ;  that  he  had  accepted  the  opinion  of  the  J udge- 
Advocate-General  and  of  the  War  Department  as  the  basis  of  his  action;  that  if 
any  new  evidence  exculpatory  of  General  Porter  could  be  introduced  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  have  it  presented;  that  he  had  had 
a  high  regard  for  General  Porter  personally  and  as  a  soldier ;  and  that  he  hoped 
he  Avould  be  able  to  vindicate  himself  in  that  way. 

Sir,  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  President  Lincoln  was  based  upon 
an  error  and  a  misconception  of  the  facts  as  they  existed  is  most  fully 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  his  son,  now  Secretary  of  War.  He  says 
in  substance  that  his  father  was  strong  in  his  condemnation  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Porter,  and  said  that  the  case  would  have  justified  a  sentence  of 
death;  that  his  father  read  to  him  the  letter  written  by  General  Porter 
on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was 
“going  to  retire,”  and  was  very  strong  in  his  condemnation  of  it. 

Question.  I  ask  you  whether  you  inferred  from  his  language  at  that  time  that 
your  father  believed  that  General  Porter  had  done  what  is  intimated  in  that 
letter  as  his  intention  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  yes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  of  which 
General  Porter  was  found  guilty  was  that  he  ‘  ‘  did  fail  all  day  to  bring 
it  (his  corps)  on  the  field,  and  did  shamefully  fall  back  and  retreat 
from  the  advance  of  the  enemy  without  any  attempt  to  give  them  bat¬ 
tle;”  also,  “and  did  shamefully  retreat  away  and  fall  back  with  his 
army,”  &c.  Now,  sir,  when  it  is  proved  beyond  all  controversy  that 
General  Porter  took  his  army  into  the  immediate  presence  of  a  largely 
superior  force  and  held  it  there  all  day ;  that  he  advanced  his  skir¬ 
mishers,  posted  his  artillery,  and  commenced  a  battle,  and  desisted  at 
the  command  of  his  lawful  superior,  wJio  told  him  he  was  “too  far 
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out,”  and  that  that  wUvS  “no  place  to  fight  a  battle  that  the  same 
superior  officer  took  from  him  at  that  time  King’s  division,  which  Pope 
had  ordered  to  his  command  for  the  day,  and  also  took  away  in  all 
fifteen  thousand  men  ordered  to  act  in  conjunction  and  concert  with 
Porter  that  day  on  that  same  road ;  that  General  Porter  did  not  retreat 
or  fall  back  at  all,  but  on  the  other  hand  twice  ordered  an  attack,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  the  darkness  from  engaging  in  battle  as  soon  as 
ordered  so  to  do;  and  that  he  remained  in  the  immediate  presence  ot 
the  enemy  all  that  night  and  until  ordered  away  by  General  Pope,  we 
see  clearly  the  error  not  only  of  the  court-martial  but  of  the  PrevSident, 
and  we  must  see  as  clearly  the  monstrous  wrong  done  General  Porter. 
That  our  courts-martial  in  time  of  war  were  not  so  near  to  perfection 
as  gentlemen  would  have  us  think  is  well  attested  by  the  unanimous 
report  of  this  same  committee  in  the  case  of  Myron  E.  Dunlap  (Report 
No.  50,  to  accompany  H.  R.  1389),  and  to  which  report  I  refer.  They 
adopt  the  report  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  which  says,  speaking 
of  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial  in  that  case: 

It  lacks  such  a  judgment,  lacks  all  the  essentials  of  validity,  and  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  stain  upon  the  military  record  of  the  party  convicted. 

They  unanimously  say  that  Congress  has  the  power  and  the  right  to 
remove  such  a  judgment. 

Of  General  Marshall,  who  was  a  principal  witness  for  General  Porter 
on  his  trial,  and  whose  evidence  was  then  utterly  ignored,  they  say: 
“General  Marshall,  whose  brilliant  military  record  and  high  character 
entitle  whatever  he  may  say  to  the  highest  consideration,  ’  ’  &c. 

Ah,  gentlemen  of  the  minority,  it  comes  with  poor  grace  to  stand 
here  and  defend  the  alleged  justice  and  infallibility  of  that  court-mar¬ 
tial  system  which  you  yourselves  impeach. 

Sir,  the  same  judgment  that  was  unanimously  pronounced  in  the 
Dunlap  case  by  our  respected  committee  should  have  been  pronounced 
in  the  Fitz-John  Porter  case: 

It  lacks  all  the  essentials  of  validity,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  stain 
upon  the  military  record  of  the  party  convicted. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask 
him  a  question  ?  v 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  would  rather  proceed 
without  interruption. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania.  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that 
in  the  case  of  Myron  E.  Dunlap  the  whole  examination  was  ex  parte,  and 
that  the  defendant  never  appeared  to  vindicate  himself  at  all  ? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  know  it  was  a  trial  before  a  court-mar¬ 
tial;  and  I  know  this  committee  unanimously  say  a  most  flagrant  wrong 
and  outrage  were  committed,  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  with  poor  grace 
the  committee  come  here  and  say,  some  of  them,  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  that  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial  in  the  Fitz-John  Porter 
case  should  not  be  corrected  or  questioned  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BRUMM.  Was  that  the  same  court-martial  that  tried  Fitz-John 
Porter? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  No,  sir;  I  am  speaking  of  the  court-mar¬ 
tial  system.  I  say  all  courts-martial  are  presumed  to  be  honest  and 
fair  and  to  proceed  justly. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  talked  long  and  very  loud  of  the  leg¬ 
islative,  judicial,  and  executive  branches  of  our  Government  and  of 
the  untold  dangers  of  allowing  the  legislative  body  to  trespass  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  judicial.  He  argues  that  the  court-martial  is  a 
part  of  the  judicial  branch  of  our  Government.  Sir,  I  was  in  the  war. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  march  under  the  gallant  and  dashing  Sheridan, 
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in  Emory’s  corps,  Dwight’s  division,  and  the  brigade  finally  commanded 
by  the  old  veteran  General  Beale,  of  Maine;  for  nine  months  I  shared 
his  tents,  was  under  his  eye,  drew  his  orders;  and  from  service  under 
those  men  I  gained  some  knowledge  of  military  life;  I  gained  some 
knowledge  of  military  law;  I  became  familiar  with  courts-martial. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States. 
Sir,  I  have  both  prosecuted  and  defended  men  for  every  crime  known  to 
man;  I  have  studied  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  I  am  told  that  a  court-martial  is  a  part  of  the  judicial  system 
of  our  country.  1  now  for  the  first  time  learn  that  the  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  people  are  in  danger  beauise  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  immediate  representiitives  of  the  people,  seeks  to  reverse  the 
finding  of  a  court-martial,  the  most  arbitrary  body  of  men  that  ever 
has  assembled  or  ever  (^an  assemble. 

The  point  that  I  was  making  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  judicial 
status  of  a  court-martial  was  not  that  it  does  not  perform  quasi-judicial 
functions  authorized  by  Congress,  but  that  they  are  not  courts  named 
in  the  Constitution.  They  are  authorized  by  the  act  establishing  the 
Army  Regulations,  and  hence,  being  created  by  Congress,  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  Congress,  which  has  the  right  to  annul  their  proceedings, 
while  I  contend  that  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  would  be  un¬ 
constitutional  for  Congress  to  pa.ss  any  act  setting  aside  its  judgment  or 
decree.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent  I  assert  that  courts-martial 
form  no  part  of  the  constitutional  judicial  sj'^stem  of  this  country. 
Their  jurisdiction  extends  simply  to  violations  of  the  military  law. 

Sir,  I  suppose  a  court-martial  to  be  a  neces-sarj^  adjunct  of  the  army, 
a  means  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  military  discipline,  but  I  as¬ 
sert  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  government  of 
this  or  of  any  other  country.  From  its  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
for  its  errors  there  is  no  court  of  correction.  In  it  and  about  it  there  is 
no  law  but  the  arbitrary  will  of  its  members. 

Sir,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  this  country  as  long  as  Congress 
may  protect  its  citizens  against  the  arbitrary  judgments  and  decrees  of 
military  courts;  but  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  it  is  denied  that  right, 
farewell  to  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Sir,  when  this  Congress  shall  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  protect  and 
relieve  its  citizens  from  outrage  and  wrong  perpetrated  by  military  tri¬ 
bunals,  whether  “august,”  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  terms 
them,  or  December  and  January,  acting  under  orders  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  as  was  the  court  that  tried  and  most  unjustly  convicted 
Fitz-John  Porter,  then  farewell  to  the  boasted  pride  and  glory  of  free 
institutions. 

If  the  civil  is  to  surrender  to  the  military,  if  nine  of  our  brigadier- 
generals  are  superior  to  the  decrees  of  the  fifty  millions  of  our  people 
directly  represented  in  Congress,  then  haul  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
tear  up  the  Constitution,  and  proclaim  the  cannon  king.  Sir,  our  army 
courts-martial  derive  their  power  directly  from  Congress;  to  Congress 
must  they  respond. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  forgot  himself,  as  he  did  when  he  proclaimed  that 
Fitz-John  Porter  was  “guilty”  because,  forsooth,  he  obeyed  not  the 
mandate  of  a  specter.  Still  more  was  I  surjDrised  when  I  learned  from 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  Napoleon  knew  nothing  of  military  law, 
when  I  learned  that  all  these  questions  are  regulated  by  statute,  and 
that  because,  forsooth,  there  is  no  statute  giving  a  general  in  the  field  a 
discretion  Jis  to  the  time  and  mode  of  obeying  an  order  when  not  under 
the  eye  of  his  superior,  therefore  no  such  law  exists. 
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Sir,  there  is  the  statute  law  and  the  common  law,  and  there  is  the 
military  code  and  the  common  law  of  military  life;  and  there  is  no 
statute  that  is  in  derogation  of  the  great  rule  practiced  by  Alexander 
and  Caesar,  laid  down  by  Bonaparte,  and  followed  by  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  Rosecrans,  Slocum,  and  Fitz-John  Porter.  That 
rule  is: 

A  military  order  requires  passive  obedience  only  when  it  is  given  by  a  supe¬ 
rior  who  is  present  on  the  spot  at  the  moment  when  he  gives  it.  Having  then, 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things,  he  can  listen  to  objections  and  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  explanations  to  him  who  is  to  execute  the  order. 

Says  the  Duke  of  Wellington: 

It  may  frequently  happen  that  an  officer  receives  an  order  which,  through 
circumstances  unknown  at  the  moment  of  giving  it  by  him  who  gave  it,  is  im¬ 
possible  to  execute,  or  the  execution  of  which  would  be  so  difficult  or  so  danger¬ 
ous  that  there  would  be  a  moral  impossibility  to  conform  to  it.  In  a  ease  of  this 
nature  Major-General  Wellesley  would  be  very  far  from  wishing  to  prevent  de¬ 
tached  officers  from  acting  freely. 

AKTHUK  WELLESLEY. 

{Depuis  Due  de  Welliuglou.) 

Says  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  speaking  of  such  a  situation: 

Wartensleben  had  the  right  not  to  execute  it ;  the  Archduke  Charles,  then 
near  Pforzheim,  did  not  know  his  situation  when  he  gave  him  the  order. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  Maj.  Gen.  Fitz-John  Por¬ 
ter  was  thus  court-martialed,  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  forever  disqualified  from  holding  an}'^  office  thereunder. 

The  country  was  then  laboring  under  a  high  degree  of  excitement; 
the  one-half  was  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  other  half,  and  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  no  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  military  service,  was  safe 
from  the  breath  of  suspicion.  Men  of  character  and  ability  w  ere  put 
in  high  place  the  one  day  only  to  be  removed  and  disgraced  the  next. 
That  general  was  fortunate  indeed  wdio  was  spared  the  command  of  an 
army  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Even  Grant  and 
Sherman,  who  afterward  led  our  armies  to  final  and  complete  victory, 
were  traduced  in  public  and  private  circles  and  through  the  public  press. 
Grant  was  published  as  a  drunkard,  and,  almost  with  the  sanction  ot 
the  Government,  Sherman  was  proclaimed  “a  lunatic.”  We  are  told 
that  the  South  would  not,  could  not,  dare  not  fight.  The  rebellion  was 
to  be  cnished  in  thirty  days,  and  the  cry  “On  to  Richmond”  rang 
through  the  land. 

The  Bull  Run  disaster  in  July,  1861,  w^as  charged  as  the  result  ot 
cowardice  and  mismanagement,  and  it  was  openly  stated  that  the  Union 
army  ran  away  from  a  beaten  and  discomfited  confederate  army. 

The  army  headquarters  were  surrounded  with  eager  correspondents, 
who  published  to  the  world  the  anticipated  movement  of  troops,  and 
every  country  editor  resolved  himself  into  a  commanding  general  or  a 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  w  ar.  Brilliant  and  successful  battles 
were  fought  in  the  newspapers  and  the  public  bar-rooms,  and  advice  and 
counsel  flowed  freely  from  men  wffio  never  saw  a  battle  even  “afar  off.” 
All  this  criticism  and  distrust  was  intensified  when,  in  the  spring  ot 
1862,  the  army  of  General  McClellan  was  repulsed  before  Richmond  and 
that  brave  general,  instead  of  being  upheld  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Government,  was  left  with  the  best  army  of  the  nineteenth  century 
unsupported  on  the  banks  of  the  James. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  Major-General  John  Pope,  an  officer  who, 
had  won  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war  and  at  Island  No.  10,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  w^as  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  an  army  of  about  43,000  men,  and  late  in  July  he  took  the  field 
and  advanced  toward  Richmond. 

On  the  14th  of  July  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of  General  Pope  to 


issue  an  address  to  his  army,  in  wliieli,  after  contrasting  the  armies  ol 
the  East  with  those  of  the  West,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former, 
he  proceeded  as  follows: 

Meantime  I  desire  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  certain  phrases  which  lam 
sorry  to  hnd  nmch  in  vogue  among  you.  =5=  =:=  j  i^eur  constantly  of  taking 
strong  positions  and  holding  them,  of  lines  of  retreat  and  of  bases  of  supplies.  Let 
us  discard  such  ideas.  *  *  »  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our 
opponents,  and  leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  us, 
and  not  behind.  Success  and  glory  are  in  the  advance.  Disaster  and  shame 
lurk  in  the  rear. 

This  sounded  well  on  paper,  hut  it  worked  badly  in  practice.  Within 
the  next  forty  days  General  Pojie  found  not  only  “  shame  and  disaster  ” 
lurking  in  the  “rear,”  but  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  the  flower  of  the 
confederate  army.  He  had  no  base  of  supplies  to  hear  about,  for  Jack- 
son  held  the  “btise”  and  his  army  was  in  full  possession  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  “suijplies.” 

Pope  must  have  been  tustounded  when  he  learned  on  the  morning  ot 
the  27th  of  August  that  Jackson  was  in  his  rear,  and  that  the  supplies 
of  his  army  had  been  captured  or  destroyed.  But  he  did  what  he  could 
to  retrieve  the  disaster,  and  the  active  and  wily  Jack.son  having  slipped 
away,  the  army  was  concentrated,  or  ordered  to  concentrate,  atBristoe. 

Porter,  with  his  corps,  was  at  Warrenton  Junction,  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  27th  General  Pope  sent  him  a  written  order  to  move  that  night, 
or  rather  at  1  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  to  Bristoe  Station,  so 
as  to  be  tliere  by  daylight  of  the  28th,  He  announced  in  the  order  that 
ttooker  had  had  a  severe  action  with  the  enemy,  who  had  been  driven 
back,  and  that  the  enemy  was  retiring  along  the  railroad.  Haste  was 
urged,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  army  was  in  any  danger,  nor  that  a 
battle  was  imminent,  but  for  the  purpose  of  following  a  retreating 
enemy  and  clearing  the  country  between  ^Manassas  and  Gainesville. 

ORDKR  FOR  XIGHT  >I.\RCH.  ' 

Headquarters  Army  of  V’^irgixia. 

Bristoe  Station,  August  27,  1862 — 6.30  p.  m. 

Gexkrad;  Tlie  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  start  at  1  o’clock 
to-night,  and  come  forward  with  your  whole  corps,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is  with 
you,  so  as  to  be  hei-e  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning.  Hooker  has  had  a  very 
severe  action  with  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  The  enemy  has  been  driven  back,  but  is  retiring  along  the  railroad. 
We  must  drive  him  from  Manassas  and  clear  the  country  between  that  place 
and  Gainesville,  where  McDowell  is.  If  Morell  has  not  joined  you,  send  word 
to  him  to  push  forw-ard  immediately;  also  send  word  to  Banks  to  hurry  forward 
with  all  speed  to  take  j’our  place  at  AVarrenton  Junction.  It  is  necessary,  on 
all  accounts,  that  you  should  be  here  by  daylight.  I  send  an  oHicer  with  this 
dispatch,  who  will  conduct  you  to  this  place.  Be  sure  to  send  word  to  Banks, 
who  is  on  the  road  from  Fayetteville,  probably  in  the  direction  of  Bealeton.  Say 
to  Banks,  also,  that  he  had'best  run  back  the  railroad  trains  to  this  side  of  Cedar 
Run.  If  he  is  not  witli  you,  write  him  to  that  etfect. 

Bv  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

G FORGE  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Maj.  Gen.  F.  .T.  Porter, 

1 1  'a  rrento  n  Ju  n  ct  ion . 

This  order  reached  Porter  about  10  o'clock  the  uight  of  the  27th,  the 
messenger  liaving  been  over  three  hours  on  the  Avay,  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  Porter’s  army  was  worn  out  with  constant  and  hard 
marching  and  want  of  supplies.  The  night  was  dark,  moonless,  and 
the  sky  overcast.  It  rained  some  during  the  night.  The  road  to  Bris¬ 
toe  was  narrow,  choked  with  the  trains  of  the  army,  cut  with  narrow 
streams,  unbridged,  and  upon  the  railroad  track,  along  which  the  army 
might  have  moved,  trains  were  running  all  night,  making  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  move  in  that  way.  The  evidence  shows  beyond  the  shiulow  of 
dispute  that  the  narrow  dirt  roads  were  full  of  moving  wagons  all  night, 
Ha - 2 
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and  even  tlie  next  morning  it  was  inipossil)le  to  move  with  any  celerity 
on  account  of  these  obstructions. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  that  order  Porter  showed  it  or  read  it  to  his 
generals,  and  said  that  it  “  must  be  obeyed.  ”  They  (Generals  Morel  1, 
Sykes,  and  Butterfield)  urged  the  impossibility  of  cjirrying  out  the  order 
at  the  hour  specified,  and  pointed  out  the  reasons  that  made  a  delay 
not  only  judicious  l)ut  wise  and  necessary.  Influenced  by  their  judg¬ 
ment,  and  at  their  solicitation,  Porter  jx)stponed  the  execution  of  the 
order  for  two  hours,  and  directed  that  the  army  move  at  3  o’clock  in 
the  morning  instead  ot  at  1.  lie  at  once  sent  notice  of  this  action  to 
(reneral  Pope. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  allow  me  to 
ask,  who  gives  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Who  gives  that  testimony?  It  comes  di¬ 
rectly,  sir,  from  the  mouths  of  General  Morell,  General  Sykes,  and 
General  Butterfield;  and  I  will  call  your  attention  to  it  in  a  minute  so 
that  you  can  not  dispute  it. 

This  delay,  under  these  circumstances,  constituted  the  basis  for  the 
first  specification  under  the  first  charge  made  against  General  Porter. 
It  will  not  be  neces.sary  to  spend  much  time  in  the  consideration  of  this 
specification.  It  was  charged  that,  being  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
General  Porter  then  and  there  disobeyed  the  said  order.  The  court-mar¬ 
tial  pronounced  him  guilty,  and  we  are  called  upon  in  effect  to  pass  a 
bill  that  shall  pronounce  him  “not  guilty.”  A  board  of  officers, 
known  and  honored  alike  for  their  impartiality,  skill,  bravery,  and  de¬ 
votion  to  their  country,  and  consisting  of  Generals  Schofield,  Terry, 
and  Getty,  have  fully  examined  the  record  and  heard  all  the  evidence 
over,  with  such  new  and  additional  evidence  as  could  be  produced  on 
both  sides,  at  a  time  when  the  angry  passions  and  prejudices  of  men 
had  subsided,  and  have  pronounced  a  verdict  of  “not  guilty.”  In 
that  verdict  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  its  hist  session  con¬ 
curred.  General  Grant,  the  best  military  authority  on  the  continent, 
and  probably  in  the  world,  has  passed  his  judgment  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  true  that  men,  actuated  either  by  base  motives,  or  a  hatred  of 
General  Porter,  or  lingering  passion  or  prejudice,  have  intimated  that 
General  Grant  gave  his  opinion  in  exoneration  of  General  Porter  as  a 
bid  for  the  pa.ssage  of  a  measure  to  place  him  on  the  retired-list  of  the 
Army. 

For  such  base  insinuations  I  have  but  scorn;  for  their  authors,  pity. 
Can  men  have  the  conscience  to  charge  Grant,  lately  General  of  our 
armies  and  President,  with  bribery ;  with  selling  his  opinion  ? 

Sir,  I  refer  to  these  things,  not  that  they  are  conclusive  upon  us,  nor 
that  they  ought  to  move  us  to  action  on  this  bill  in  opposition  to  our 
judgment,  but  that  we  may  duly  consider  them  and  give  them  such 
weight  as  they  are  entitled  to;  that  we  maybe  led  to  read  and  investi¬ 
gate;  that  we  may  proceed  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  and  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  or  hampered  by  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  case,  or  by  any 
false  notions  that  because  the  court-martial  that  convicted  Porter  was 
respectable,  that  because  the  immortal  Lincoln  approved  the  sentence, 
that  because  the  loved  and  lamented  Garfield  constituted  one  of  the 
court  and  was  supposed  to  adhere  to  that  sentence,  that  therefore  we 
ought  to  oppose  this  bill.  Such  considerations  are  unworthy  of  fair  and 
honest  men.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  Garfield  if  living  would 
oppose  this  measure,  nor  that  Lincoln  if  he  had  sur\'ived  the  pistol  of 
the  assassin  would  do  other  than  jmstice  to  a  brave  man  in  the  light  of 
the  new  evidence  that  came  from  witnesses  not  attainable  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  trial. 
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Mr.  STEELE.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  one  question? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  have  not  time  enough  to  stop  to  answer 
•questions.  When  I  occupied  the  door  last  evening,  as  I  see  by  looking 
at  the  minutes  taken,  nine-tenths  of  my  time  was  occupied  in  answer¬ 
ing  questions  of  gentlemen  and  listening  to  their  remarks  instead  of 
their  listening  to  mine.  I  must  therefore  decline  to  be  further  inter¬ 
rupted.  [Applause.]  I  think  I  ought  to  have  the  right  to  talk  just  a 
little  when  I  am  given  an  hour  to  address  the  House. 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was  interrupted 
a  number  of  times  when  I  was  addressing  the  committee,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  had  his  time  extended. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  At  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  Porter’s  corps  was  put  under  arms  and 
took  up  the  line  of  march ;  but  in  the  darkness  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  much  if  any  headway,  and  much  confusion  ensued.  Two  offi¬ 
cers  who  passed  over  the  road  that  night  testided  that  they  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  road,  and  that  they  stumbled  upon  obstructions 
which  they  could  not  see  until  they  were  upon  them.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  apparent  to  any  candid  man  that  Porter’s  army  could  not  have 
been  moved  to  Bristoe  during  the  night  without  such  straggling,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  exhaustion  that  it  would  have  been  worthless  upon  its  ar¬ 
rival.  These  things  w  ere  known  to  and  appreciated  by  Porter,  Morell, 
-Sykes,  and  Butterdeld;  they  were  unknown  to  Pope. 

It  has  been  asserted  here  that  when  that  order  w’as  received  General 
Porter  sent  for  his  generals  and  held  with  them  a  council  of  w'^ar  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  order  should  be  obeyed.  The  injustice  and  the  folly 
of  such  a  charge  is  fully  exposed  when  we  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Capt. 
Drake  De  Kay,  who  said:  ‘‘I  arrived,  as  I  have  stated,  about  half  past 
9  o’clock  at  his  tent,  and  found  General  Porter  and  two  or  three  generals 
there — General  Sykes  and  General  Morell,  and,  I  think,  (reneral  Butter¬ 
field,  though  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  came  in  afterward  or  not.  I 
handed  General  Porter  the  order,  w  hich  he  read  and  then  handed  •to 
one  of  his  generals.”  And  yet  gentlemen  say  he  concealed  it. 

Mr.  HORR.  Not  that  order. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New'  York.  I  can  not  stop  now  for  interruptions.  You 
come  dow'n  here  like  bees  after  honey.  I  have  not  time. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  The  gentleman  does  not  want  to  say  that  I  said  that 
order  w'as  concealed.  What  I  said  was  that  the  4.30  order  w'as  con¬ 
cealed. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New'  York.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said  that  had 
been  a-sserted  on  this  floor.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Keifer]. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Allow  me  to  a.sk  the  gentleman - 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New'  York.  If  these  interruptions  continue  I  can 
•only  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday: 

Truth  crushed  to  eartli  shall  rise  again  : 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshipers. 

Mr.  STEELE.  We  will  give  you  all  the  time  we  take  up  in  inter¬ 
ruptions. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  On  the  march  that  morning  Porter  used  great 
personal  exertions  to  get  the  obstructions  out  of  the  w  ay,  and  riding  on  in 
advance  reported  to  Pope  two  hours  (8  o’clock)  before  the  arrival  of  his 
column.  Pope  made  no  complaint  at  the  delay,  nor  did  he  seem  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  slightest  idea  that  his  order  had  been  disobeyed.  If  he  did,  it 
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■was his  duty  as  a  loyal  soldier  and  a  faithful  general  to  have  removed  Por¬ 
ter  from  the  command.  Indeed,  he  says  that  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
“  the  necessity  had  passed  away.  ”  It  is  a  conceded  rule  of  military  law 
that  a  corps,  di\ision,  or  brigade  commander  at  a  distance  from  his  supe¬ 
rior  is  clothed  with  a  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  obeying 
an  order,  provided  he  is  in  possession  of  facts  which  make  a  literal 
compliance  with  the  order  impracticable  or  impossible.  This  discre¬ 
tion  was  used  by  Porter  on  this  occasion,  and  it  worked  no  disadvantage 
to  the  success  of  Pope  or  of  the  Union  Army.  Let  me  ask,  if  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  terminated  in  success  would  complaint  have  been  made  ? 

General  Sykes,  whose  subsequent  military  career  was  so  brilliant, 
said  : 

We  talked  it  over  among- ourselves  and  thought  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by- 
moving  at  midnight  or  1  a.  m.  rather  than  at  dawn.  I  was  very  positive  in  my 
opinion,  and  gave  General  Porter  my  reasons.  They’  were,  first,  that  a  night 
march  is  always  exceedingly  fatiguing  and  injurious  to  troops ;  that  my  command 
had  already  marched  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  that  day;  that  I  thought  the 
darkness  -w'ould  cause  confusion ;  that  a  constant  stream  of  wagons  had  passed 
ahead  of  us  from  the  time  my  command  reached  Warrenton  .Junction  until 
dusk;  and,  above  all,  I  thought  that  as  but  two  hours,  or  three  hours  at  most, 
would  elapse  between  1  o’clock  and  daydight  we  could  make  the  march  in 
much  better  order,  and  march  more  rapidly  by  starting  at  dawn  than  if  we 
started  at  (he  hour  prescribed.  I  might  add  that  General  Porter  made  his  decis¬ 
ion  not  to  move  until  daylight,  and  1  took  it  that  his  decision  was  based  upon 
his  own  experience  and  upon  the  opinions  of  the  three  general  officers  in  his 
corps  next  in  rank  to  himself. 

He  also  says  that  in  the  morning — 

Before  I  directed  the  advance  to  be  sounded  I  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  find  the 
road,  so  as  to  lead  the  column  upon  it.  He  returned  in  a  short  time  and  told  me 
that  the  darkness  "W’as  so  great  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the  road.  He  also 
told  me  that  he  was  assisted  in  that  search  by’  several  soldiers.  As  I  anticipated, 
we  ran  upon  this  train  of  wagons  within  two  miles  of  my  camp.  They  encum¬ 
bered  the  i-oad  for  miles.  Myself  and  staff  officers  were  constantly  engaged  in 
opening  the  way’  for  the  head  of  my’  column.  On  several  occasions  I  had  to  take 
my  mounted  escort  and  place  them  on  the  road  with  drawn  sabers  to  prevent 
the  wagons  from  closing  up  any’  intervals  that  occurred.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
m^  military  life  I  ever  had  so  much  trouble  with  a  train  as  I  had  that  day.  About 
two  miles  from  Bristoe  Station  a  stream  crossed  the  road.  On  the  Bristoe  side  of 
the  stream  General  Porter  and  his  staff  officei’s  directed  and  compelled  all  their 
wagons  to  be  parked  so  that  none  of  them  should  precede  my  troops.  That  order 
was  carried  out.  I  was  compelled  to  halt  the  head  of  my’  command  on  the  Bris¬ 
toe  side  of  that  stream  for  fully  an  hour  in  order  that  my’  rear  brigades  might  be 
united  with  the  brigade  in  advance,  and  the  cause  of  this  separation  was  the  train, 
or  trains  on  the  road. 

He  then  says  that  “  nothing  whatever”  would  have  been  gained  by 
starting  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  been  in  continual 
intercourse  with  General  Porter  during  the  month  of  August,  and  that 
he  never  .saw  in  him  any  slackness  to  do  his  duty  nor  an}"  evidence  of 
a  di.sposition  to  fail  his  commanding  officer  or  his  country,  and  that  he 
pushed  his  command  vigorou.sly  from  Falmouth  to  the  scenes  of  the 
actions  of  the  29th  and  30th.  To  the  same^eifect,  only  more  positive, 
is  the  evidence  of  General  Butterfield  and  General  Morell,  as  well  as 
of  a  large  number  of  officers  of  lesser  rank.  In  the  foce  of  this  evi¬ 
dence  from  officers  of  the  highest  character  and  standing,  how  shallow, 
unjust,  and  unfounded  the  charge  that  General  Porter  was  guilty  of 
any  violation  of  military  law  by  this  exercise  of  discretion,  urged  and 
approved  as  it  was  by  the  generals  of  his  corps  and  acquiesced  in  by 
General  Pope  himself. 

It  has  been  claimed  during  this  discussion  that  Porter  might  have 
marched  that  night;  that  Sigel  and  Ricketts  marched  that  night  and 
found  no  difficulty.  How  unjust  such  statements  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  are  Is  fully  shown  when  we  glance  at  the  testimony  of  General 
McDowell  given  before  his  board  of  inquiry.  He  says: 

To  make  sure  of  tliis  1  ordered  the  troops  (Bieketts’s)  to  mareh  at  2  a.  m.; 
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*  *  *  and  not  withstanding'  1  hud  seen  liini  on  the  morning' of  the  28th  before 
he  left,  and  had  urged  on  him  personally  to  march  immediately  and  rapidly,  and 
had  shown  him  General  Pope’s  order  to  me  requiring  this  to  be  done,  vet  his  ad¬ 
vance  was  so  slow  that  the  note  written  to  me  by  Captain  Leski  at  Thorough¬ 
fare  Gap  at  10.45  a.  m.  and  received  by  me  near  Gainesville  and  then  sent  to 
General  Ricketts,  reached  him  just  this  side  of  Buckland’s  Mills,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  his  bivouac  of  the  night  before.  His  division  had  been 
on  their  feet  since  2  a.  m.,  o'V’er  nine  hours,  and  in  that  time  had  not  gone 
twice  the  length  of  the  division  front  from  where  they  started. 

He  was  speaking  of  General  Ricketts,  one  of  the  generals  who  sat  on 
the  court-martial  that  tried  Porter,  and  who  was  one  of  the  court  that 
pronounced  Porter  guilty  of  disobedience  of  the  order  to  march  that  same 
night  at  1  a.  m.  General  Ricketts  had  only  about  two  hundred  wagons 
on  the  road,  a  tine  turnpike,  while  there  was  on  the  narrow  road  in 
front  of  General  Porter  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  wagons.  In 
the  face  of  this  testimony,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  lips  of  General 
McDowell,  may  I  not  ask  this  House  to  say  that  General  Porter  and  his 
division  commanders  adopted  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  course? 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  general  ever  to  keep  his  command  in  condition  to 
meet  the  enemy  when  he  has  reason  to  think  that  an  enemy  is  near, 
and  to  knowingly  wear  them  out  and  disintegrate  the  command  would 
be  deserving  of  most  severe  censure.  Every  person  who  has  marched 
with  a  fatigued  army  in  the  night  knows  the  utter  impossibility  of  pre¬ 
venting  straggling.  Porter’s  corps  was  under  arms  and  attempting  to 
move  at  3  a.  m,,  and  had  the  obstructions  not  prevented  he  would  have 
been  at  Bristoe  shortly  after  daylight.  As  the  enemy  had  gone,  as  the 
order  to  move  stated  it  was  retreating,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
presence  of  Porter. 

But  the  gentleman  said  that  it  was  the  order  to  be  at  Bristoe  at  day¬ 
light,  and  that  that  was  the  essence  of  the  order;  that  it  was  the  dut}'^ 
of  Porter  to  have  shirted  immediately,  if  necessary,  to  reach  Bristoe  at 
daylight. 

I  assert  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Porter  to  act  judiciously  and  wisely, 
promptly  and  obediently,  but  to  take  care  of  his  command,  and  see  that 
it  was  at  Bristoe  with  its  commander  in  a  condition  for  service.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  have  entirely  ignored  the  fact  that  when  it  was  determined  to 
delay  the  march  until  3  o’clock,  information  of  the  determination  was 
at  once  sent  to  General  Pope  by  two  or  three  of  Pope’s  staff  officers,  who 
started  at  once,  and  that  they  were  seven  hours  on  the  road,  and  were 
so  delayed  by  the  obstructions  that,  mounted  as  they  were,  it  was  7 
o’clock  in  the  morning  wffien  they  reached  Bristoe.  This  shows  how 
futile  would  have  been  the  effort  to  move  the  army.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  Porter  had  no  cavalry  whatever,  and  the  impossibility 
of  infantry  clearing  a  narrow  road  of  an  army  train  in  the  night  Ls  so 
plain  that  argument  is  unnecessary.  Whgn  the  gentlemen  reflect  they 
must  acknowledge  their  error. 

The  evidence  of  the  surgeon,  who  says  that  at  noon,  or  just  after 
noon,  as  the  'corps  of  Porter  was  entering  Bristoe,  he  heard  Porter  say, 
“Go  tell  Morell  to  halt  his  division;  I  don’t  care  a  damn  if  we  don’t 
get  there,  ’  ’  has  no  weight  with  me.  Faxon  says  they  were  then  at 
Bristoe.  It  was  the  very  place  to  which  they  were  ordered  to  march, 
and  the  only  place.  Porter  had  reported  to  Pope  two  hours  before  that 
and  had  received  orders  to  remain  there  that  day.  The  remark,  if  made, 
had  no  reference  to  getting  to  Bristoe.  They  were  “there,”  and  under 
orders  to  remain  ‘  ‘  there.  ’  ’ 

Pope  having  said  to  Porter  that  he  had  beaten  Jackson,  who  was 
retreating  up  the  railroad,  and  only  intimating  that  ha.ste  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  following  a  retreating  enemy,  at  once  sent  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  McDowell  directing  him  to  march  at  daylight  upon  Manassas 
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Jiinctiou,  in  which  he  sjiid:  “We  had  a  severe  tight  with  them  to-day,, 
driving  them  back  several  miles  along  the  railroad.  If  you  will  march 
promptly  and  rapidly  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  upon  Manassas  Junc¬ 
tion  we  shall  bag  the  whole  crowd.”  Is  there  any  intimation  here 
that  Hooker  was  in  danger  or  that  any  peril  was  impending?  To  both 
McDowell  and  Porter  he  asserts  that  the  enemy  is  “retreating,”  but 
to  Porter  he  does  not  even  intimate  that  if  he  will  hurry  up  the  enemy 
can  be  bagged.  He  clearly  left  Porter  to  infer  that  he  wanted  his  corps 
in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  following  a  retreating  enemy  and  no 
other,  and  it  justitied  Porter  in  obeying  the  order  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  bring  ithe  troops  on  the  ground  in  condition  to  be  of  .some  .service 
if  he  was  satistied  that  the  arrival  would  not  be  delayed  by  the  po.st- 
ponement  of  the  hour  of  departure. 

On  the  court-martial  General  Pope  testified  that  his  main  reason  for 
ordering  Porter  to  march  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  be  at  Bristoe 
at  daylight  was  that  Hooker  was  substantially  out  of  ammunition, 
leaving  the  court  to  infer  that  a  mighty  peril  w'as  impending  over  that 
army  when  the  night  order  was  .sent  Porter,  and  that  his  presence  at 
daylight  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  that  army. 
This  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  why  this  bill  .should  fail  and  Porter 
stand  condemned. 

Now,  sir,  it  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  Pope  did  not  learn  of  Hooker’s 
need  until  about  three  hours  after  the  order  to  Porter  was  sent. 

Sir,  I  ask,  was  his  evidence  honest  and  truthful?  Was  it  jastto  Por¬ 
ter?  Can  we,  as  honorable  men,  regard  it?  The  star  of  Pope  has  set 
forever;  Porter’s  is  emerging  from  the  cloud  of  perjury  and  calumny  that 
obscured  it,  and  shall  guide  him  to  higher  fields  of  glory. 

In  point  of  fact  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  order  when  it  was  given, 
or  if  there  was,  such  necassity  had  passed  away  long  V)efore  daylight. 
No  move  of  consequence  was  made  by  Pope  on  the  28th  e.xcept  to  move 
the  main  portion  of  his  army  to  Mana.s.sas;  and  this  move,  it  is  now  con¬ 
ceded,  resulted  in  no  good,  but  ultimately  worked  much  harm.  Porter 
remained  all  day  at  Bristoe.  The  only  act  upon  which  was  ba.sed  a 
charge  of  disobedience  of  this  order  was  the  delay  of  two  hours  in  . 
marching.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  that  Porter  was  allow  ed  to  remain 
in  the  command  of  his  corps  until  the  termination  of  Pope’s  campaign, 
and  thereafter  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  and  the  removal  of 
McClellan  in  November,  during  all  of  wJiich  time  no  charge  had  been 
preferred  and  no  court-martial  convened,  and  that  it  was  proved  by 
Colonel  Kuggles,  Pope’s  chief  of  staff',  that  Pope  told  Porter  that  his^ 
explanations  of  the  transactions  between  August  26  and  August  31  were 
satisfactory,  no  fair  mind  can  conclude  otherwise,  in  my  judgment, 
than  that  the  charge  was  made  to  cover  the  defects  of  Pope’s  Ciimpaign 
and  transfer  the  responsibility  for  its  failure  from  his  shoulders  to  those 
of  the  person  he  was  determined  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  justify  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  his  failure  in  that  most  ill-managed  and  disastrous 
campaign,  while  at  the  same  time  he  should  revenge  the  criticisms  of 
Porter  on  his  military  capacity.  Otherwise  I  can  not  conceive  why  the 
charges  should  have  been  delayed  until  McClellan’s  removal. 

Nothing  had  been  discovered  in  the  mean  time  that  threw  any  new’ 
light  upon  Porter’s  conduct.  These  charges  were  made  and  signed  by 
a  member  of  General  Pope’s  staff.  General  Roberts,  who  hated  Porter 
and  was  an  active  defender  and  partisan  of  General  Pope.  His  malice 
was  shown  in  his  evidence.  If  General  Pope  believed  the  charges,  why 
did  he  not  make  them  ?  Why  were  they  deferred  ?  The  answer  is 
plain;  if  they  failed  he  was  not  answerable;  if  they  were  sustained  his 
object  w’as  gained,  his  revenge  sjitisfied.  AVhile  McClellan  and  Porter 
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were  in  eoimnand  lie  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  preler  tliein.  But 
when  JVIcClellan  liad  been  superseded  he  embraced  his  opportunity. 

On  the  trial  at  the  court-martial  Pope  swore  in  substance  that  he  had 
nothinfi;  to  do  with  the  charges  or  the  prosecution;  ‘‘I  do  not  know 
who  made  the  charges.”  After  the  conviction  he  wrote: 

I  considered  it  a  duty  I  owed  to  the  country  to  l)ring  Fitz-John  Porter  to  jus¬ 
tice.  *  *  *  With  his  conviction  and  piini.slunent  ended  all  ofKeiiil  connection 
j  have  since  had  with  anything  that  related  to  the  operations  I  <!onducted  in 
Virginia. 

It  this  charge  stood  by  itself  it  would  fall  of  its  owui  weight  to  the 
disgrace  of  its  author.  On  the  trial  before  the  court-martial  signifi¬ 
cance  to  that  delay  w'as  attempted  to  be  given  by  the  evidence  of  Lieu- 
tenant-(.'olonel  Smith,  who,  after  stating  certain  expressions  which  he 
claimed  General  Porter  made  to  him  on  the  28th  of  August,  while  at 
Bristoe,  was  allowed,  contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  all  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence,  to  characterize  the  remarks  and  state  what  they  appeared  to  him 
to  express.  The  witness  said: 

Those  remarks  were  made  in  a  sneering  manner  and  appeared  to  me  to  ex¬ 
press  a  great  iiulifterenee. 

lie  was  then  allowed  to  state  what  he  told  General  Pope  thereafter, 
not  in  the  presence  of  General  Porter,  and  he  testified  as  follows: 

After  my  tent  was  pitched  and  I  had  something  to  eat  I  went  over  to  General 
Pope  and  reported  to  him  briefly  what  I  had  done  in  regard  to  the  ammunition. 
1  then  said  to  him,  “General.  I  saw  General  Porter  on  my  way  here.”  Said  he, 
“  Well,  sir.”  I  said,  “General,  he  will  fail  you.”  “  Fail  me,”  said  he,  “  what 
do  you  mean?  What  did  he  say?”  Said  I,  “  It  is  not  .so  much  what  he  said, 
though  he  said  enough  ;  he  is  going  to  fail  jmu.”  The  witne.ss  then  goes  onto 
state  that  he  told  Pope  he  was  certain  that  Fitz-John  Porter  was  a  traitor,  and 
that  he  would  shoot  him  that  night  so  far  as  any  crime  before  God  was  con¬ 
cerned  if  the  law  would  allow  him  to  do  it. 

The  iidmi.ssion  of  this  conversation,  the  truth  of  which  I  deny,  .should 
of  itself  revet  se  Porter’s  conviction.  The  adnii.ssion  of  such  testimony, 
contrary  to  all  sense,  reason,  and  law,  would  revetse  the  conviction  of 
a  chicken-thief  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  country,  and  I  am  frank  to 
say  would  lead  me  to  support  this  bill  irrespective  of  all  other  que.s- 
tions.  A  man  charged  with  crime  should  be  convicted,  if  convicted  at 
all,  upon  legal  evidence  and  because  of  some  act  done  by  him  with 
guilty  intent,  and  that  intent  should  be  shown  by  acts  or  declarations  of 
theaccu.sed  and  not  by  declarations  of  other  persons  not  in  hispresence. 
And  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  evidence  to  allow  a  witne.ss  to  char¬ 
acterize  even  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  accused;  much  less  may 
he  be  allowed  to  state  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  those  acts  or 
declarations.  Colonel  Smith  may  have  been  a  man  of  the  most  tender 
sirsceptibilities  and  of  the  highest  patrioti.sm  and  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit,  but  I  am  Irank  to  .say  that  a  man  who  will  carry  the  spirit  of 
murder  in  his  bosom  and  announce  that  he  would  execute  his  base  de¬ 
sign  were  it  not  for  fear  of  the  law,  and  that  simply  because  another 
man  had  .sneered  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  him  to  express  a  great 
indifference,”  has  no  credit  with  me  when  I  come  to  con.sider  his  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  j udge-advocate,  in  reviewing  the  case  and  in  speaking  of  the 
evidence  of  this  man  Smith,  said: 

It  was  physically  impossible  for  the  witness  to  produce  the  manner,  the  tone 
of  voice,  and  the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  the  play  of  the  features  which  may 
liave  so  much  influenced  his  judgment;  yet  these  often  afford  a  language  much 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  that  of  the  lips.  He  could  not  hold  up  before  the 
court  for  its  inspection  and  appreciation  the  sneer  of  which  he  spoke,  and  yet 
we  know  that  a  sneer  is  as  palpable  to  the  mental  as  a  smile  is  to  the  natural 
vision.  It  is  a  life-long  experience  that  souls  read  each  other,  and  there  are  in- 
tercommunings  of  spirits  through  instrumentalities  which,  while  defying  all 
human  analysis,  nevertheless  completely  command  the  homage  of  human  faith. 
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Groat  crimoM,  too.  like  <j;roat  virtues,  often  reveal  tlieinselves  to  close  observers 
of  elmraeterand  conduct  as  unniistakal^ly  as  a  flower  garden  announces  its  pres¬ 
ence  by  the  odors  it  breathes  upon  the  air. 

All  of  this  WHS  tine  and  poetical,  but  nonsense  as  applied  to  this  case 
notwithstanding.  1  know  not  what  kind  of  nor  how  nuich  “spirits” 
this  man  Smith  had  communed  with  on  the  occasion  when  he  went  to 
I’ope  with  murder  in  his  heart,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  his  soul  had 
not  read  Fitz-John  Porter’s  soul,  and  that  while  the  sneer  ma}’^  have 
been  palpable  to  the  mental  vision  of  Smith,  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  number  of  spirits  nor  of  the  kind,  good  or  bad,  ethereal  or  liquid, 
that  may  have  been  dancing  through  the  focus  of  that  vision.  The 
t  .’ue  character  and  revengfut  spirit  of  this  man  Smith  may  have  and 
probably  did  reveal  them.sel  ves  unmistakably  to  General  Phtz-John  Por¬ 
ter  by  the  odors  he  breathed  upon  the  air,  thereby  producing  the  sneer 
of  which  bespoke. 

In  my  judgment  the  whole  evidence  of  Thomas  C.  H.  Smith,  aid-de- 
camp  on  the  staflf  of  General  Pope,  was  a  “vision”  without snbstiince, 
and  of  the  most  evanescent  character.  Striking  this  evidence  out  of  the 
Ciise,  as  we  ought,  and  we  have  nothing  that  by  the  most  strained  con¬ 
struction  can  be  tortured  into  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 

I  deny  that  any  expression  in  any  of  the  letters  and  dispatches  in¬ 
dicate  any  animus  or  intent  to  disobey.  That  service  under  Pope  was 
distasteful  to  Porter  no  man  can  question.  That  he  distrusted  Pope’s 
military  capacity — a  feeling  that  was  shared  by  the  army,  and  which 
subsequent  events  j  ustilied — I  am  not  to  dispute.  That  he  had  a  ‘  ‘  con¬ 
tempt  for  Pope”  I  do  deny.  It  is  disputed  by  Porter’s  every  act  and 
deed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  that  shows  disrespect  for  the  man 
iis  a  man.  He  was  not  tried  for  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer. 

After  that  campaign  Pope  was  retired  from  active  service  at  the 
front.  The  Government  itself  fully  justified  Porter’s  estimate  of  the 
man — Pope  was  brave,  energetic,  self-confident,  but  incapable  of  man¬ 
aging  an  army.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  history. 

Porter  saw  that  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  “wandering  around  loose,” 
its  whereabouts  unknown  to  Pope;  that  it  was  being  marched  to  deiith; 
and  he  incautiously,  indiscreetly  expressed  his  distrust. 

General  Burnside  saw  nothing  in  these  dispatches  to  censure  or  in¬ 
cite  distrust,  and  he  .so  testified;  and  he  also  said  that  during  all  the 
friendly  and  extremely  intimate  relations  he  held  with  Porter  he  never 
heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word  of  General  Pope,  and  so  testified  all 
of  Porter’s  intimate  friends.  Is  it  conceivable  that  General  Porter 
would  have  unbosomed  and  expressed  a  hatred,  disrespect,  and  disloy¬ 
alty  to  General  Pope  to  Smith  and  Roberts,  members  of  Pope’s  mili¬ 
tary  household,  who  would  have  been  sure  to  expose  him,  while  to  his 
own  military  family  and  friends  he  always  spoke  of  him  kindly  and 
respectfully?  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is  not  probable  nor  reasonable, 
and  the  evidence  of  Smith  and  Roberts  taxes  our  credulity  to  the  point 
of  di.sbelief. 

Men  do  not  become  great  criminals  all  at  at  once,  and  tlie  military 
training,  long-devoted  service,  conspicuous  bravery,  and  devotion  of 
Porter  give  the  lie  to  the  insinuation.  He  was  fre.sh  from  fields  of 
fame,  suffering  from  debility  contracted  among  the  swamps  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  still  begrimed 
with  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  Sykes  and  Morell  and  Butterfield  had  imbibed  the 
same  spirit  of  insul)ordination  ?  If  so,  they  too  .should  have  been  sum¬ 
marily  dealt  with,  for  they  w^ve  p  irfhep^  crimiitis.  They  urged  and 
advised  ami  approved  the  actions  of  their  chief. 


^  On  this  question  or  animus  I  should  he  unjust  to  inysell',  toFitz-John 
Porter,  and  to  the  country  were  I  not  to  invite  attention  to  the  most 
fiaj^rant  violation  of  the  rules  of  evidence  on  that  trial.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  put  in  evidence  the  dispatches  of  the  27th,  written  before  any 
alleged  disobedience  of  orders,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  showing  ani¬ 
mus.  General  Porter  olfered  other  letters  and  also  acts  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  alleged  disobedience  and  misbehavior, 
showing  great  zeal  and  activity  in  behalf  of  General  Pope,  to  show 
want  of  animus,  claiming,  justly  and  legally,  that  his  whole  conduct 
and  declarations  should  be  considered  on  that  question  as  part  of  the 
res  (jestx.  This  was  ruled  out.  What!  Prove  the  conversations  between 
(tenerals  Pope  and  Smith,  not  in  the  presence  of  Porter,  nor  of  any 
one,  as  showing  animus,  and  not  allow  him  the  poor  privilege  of  prov¬ 
ing  his  own  concurrent  acts  and  orders,  which  were  a  part  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  to  rebut  such  presumptions  ! 

There  is  not  a  lawyer  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  but  knows  the 
error  would  reverse  the  finding  in  any  criminal  cnurt  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  No  wonder  a  storm  of  indignation  burst  over  the  country  that 
produced  a  partial  reversal  of  that  ruling,  but  the  court  disregarded 
the  evidence  nevertheless.  1  refer  the  House  to  the  official  record  and 
the  protest  filed  by  General  Porter  on  the  trial. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  specification  contained 
in  the  charges,  and  which  is  more  serious  in  its  nature,  if  true.  It 
charges  in  substance  that  on  the  29th  of  August,  Porter,  having  been 
ordered  to  move  with  the  joint  commands  of  himself  and  McDowell 
from  Manassas  towards  Gainesville,  until  communication  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  forces  of  Pope  and  those  of  McDowell  and  Porter, 
that  then  the  whole  command  should  halt,  did  then  and  there  disobey 
the  said  order.  The  next  specification  charges  in  substance  that  Porter 
disobeyed  an  order  to  attack  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  which 
was  issued  at  4.30  p,  m.  of  the  same  day,  and  that  he  retreated  away 
and  fellback  from  the  enemy  shamefully,  ^c.  The  orders  are  as  follows: 


JOINT  OROKR. 


[General  Orders,  Xo.  5.] 


Generals  McDowei.i,  and  Porter  : 


Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

CentreviUe,  August  29,  1862. 


You  will  please  move  forward  with  your  joint  commands  toward  GainesvHle. 
1  sent  General  Porter  written  orders  to  that  effect  an  hour  and  a  half  ago. 
Ileintzelman,  Sigel,  and  Reno  are  moving  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  must 
now  be  not  far  from  Gainesville.  I  desire  that  as  soon  as  communication  is  estab¬ 
lished  between  this  force  and  your  own  the  whole  command  shall  halt.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run  at  CentreviUe  to-night.  I  presume  it 
will  be  so  on  account  of  our  supplies. 

I  have  sent  no  orders  of  any  description  to  Ricketts,  and  none  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  movements  of  McDowell’s  troops  except  what  I  sent  by  his 
aid-de-camp  last  night,  which  were  to  hold  his  position  on  the  Warrenton  pike 
until  the  troops  from  here  should  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear.  I  do  not 
even  know  Rickett.s’s  position,  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  where  General 
McDoAvell  was  until  a  late  hour  this  morning.  General  McDowell  will  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  communicate  with  General  Ricketts,  and  instruct  him  to  rejoin 
the  other  divisions  of  the  corps  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  any  considerable  ad¬ 
vantages  are  to  be  gained  by  departing  from  this  order,  it  will  not  be  strictly 
carried  out. 

One  thing  must  be  had  in  view,  that  the  troojis  must  occupy  a  position  from 
which  they  can  reach  Bull  Run  to-night  or  by  morning.  The  indications  are 
that  the  Avhole  force  of  the  enemy  is  moving  in  this  direction  at  a  pace  that  will 
bring  them  here  by  to-morrow  night  or  next  day.  My  own  headquarters  will 
be  for  the  pre.sent  with  Heintzelman’s  corps  or  at  this  place  (CentreviUe). 

'  jonx  POPE, 

■  Major-General  Commanding.  ' 
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4.;>0  ORDER. 

Headc^UARteks  in  the  Field,  August  29//) — 4.30  p.  m. 

Your  line  of  march  brisjj^s  you  in  on  tlie  cnemy’.s  rif^lit  flank.  I  de.sire  you  to 
push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  tlie  enertiy’s  flank,  and,  if  possible,  on  his 
rear,  keeping' your  ri^ht  in  communication  willi  General  Reynolds.  The  enemy 
is  massed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  us,  but  can  be  shelled  out  as  soon  as  you 
engage  their  flank.  Keep  lieavy  reserves  and  use  your  batteries,  keeping  well 
closed  to  your  right  all  the  time.  In  ease  you  are  obliged  to  fall  haek,  do  so  on 
your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communication  with  the  right 
wing. 

JOHN  POPE. 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Major-General  Porte*  . 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  29th  Porter  liiul  moved,  pur.^uant  to  orders 
from  General  Pope,  from  Bristoe  on  Centreville,  and  while  on  the  march 
early  in  the  morning  ol  the  29th  to  that  point  Porter  received  the  order 
first  quoted,  and  known  as  the  joint  order.  He  immediately  counter¬ 
marched,  having  passed  Mana.ssas,  and  took  the  road  from  Manassas  to- 
Gainesville. 

On  reading  the  joint  order,  we  find  three  things,  controlling  ideas, 
that  strike  us  with  peculiar  force : 

First.  It  indicates  that  a  battle  against  the  combined  forces  of  Jack- 
son  and  Loiigstreet  is  to  be  avoided  .south  of  Bull  Kun. 

Second.  There  is  nothing  said  about  any  anticipated  battle,  but  it 
seems  to  contemplate  a  concentration  of  the  army  only. 

Third.  It  plainly  implies  that  the  army  is  to  fall  back  that  night 
{29th)  or  in  the  night  behind  Bull  Eun. 

The  order  says: 

I  desire  that  as  soon  as  communication  is  established  betw'een  this  force  and 
your  own  the  whole  command  shall  halt.  *  *  *  It  may  be  necessary  to  fall  back 
behind  Bull  Run  or  Centreville  to-night.  I  presume  it  will  be  so  on  account  of 
supplies.  *  *  *  One  thing  mu.st  be  had  in  view,  that  the  troops  must  occupy  a 
position  from  which  they  can  reach  Bull  Run  to-night  or  by  morning.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  moving  in  this  direction  at  a  pace 
that  will  bring  them  here  (Centreville)  by  to-morrow  night  (30th)  or  next  day. 

In  his  orders,  issued  that  same  morning  to  Generals  Heintzelman, 
Reno,  and  Sigel,  who  were  to  move  on  the  Warrenton  pike,  he  said: 

If  you  find  yourselves  heavily  pressed  by  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  you 
will  not  push  matters  further.  *  *  *  The  command  must  return  to  this  place 
(Centreville)  to-night  or  by  morning,  on  account  of  subsistence  and  forage. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Porter  knew  the  desires  and  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  his  chief  so  plainly  expressed,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  Pope  did  not  intend  to  bring  on  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  combined  forces  of  Jackson  and  Lougstreet.  When 
they  should  combine,  it  is  the  plainly  expressed  intention  to  fall  back 
behind  Bull  Run.  It  is  also  his  determination  to  fall  back  behind 
Bull  Run  that  night,  or  by  morning,  in  any  event. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  which  were  partially  concealed  or  wholly 
lost  sight  of  on  the  court-martial,  and  which  were  never  brought  to  the 
notice  or  knowledge  of  President  Lincoln,  we  see  how  unjust  was  any 
criticism  on  the  letter  written  by  Porter  expressing  a  determination  to 
fall  back  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  which  was  written  before  the 
4.30  order  was  received.  But  as  I  stated,  on  receiving  the  joint  order 
Porter  at  once  moved  for  Gainesville.  McDowell  with  his  command 
was  immediately  behind  Porter. 

This  move  was  made  promptly  upon  receipt  of  the  order,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  continued  until  Dawkin’s  Branch,  a  small  stream  about  two 
miles  beyond  Bethlehem  church,  was  reached.  Beyond  this  stream  the 
enemy  was  discovered,  apparently  in  force.  Porter  threw  out  skirmish¬ 
ers,  deployed  his  advance,  and  made  all  preparations  for  carrj^ing  the 
hills  beyond.  That  the  army  would  have  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  and 
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sanguinary  contest  witliin  a  short  time  had  not  General  McDowell  at 
this  time  arrived  upon  the  ground  is  beyond  question  and  has  never 
been  disputed.  General  Porter  was  carrying  out  the  order  in  its  si)irit 
iind  letter.  General  McDowell  was  the  senior  of  Porter,  and  at  once 
took  the  command.  He  at  once,  on  viewing  the  situation,  said  to  Por¬ 
ter:  “Porter,  you  are  too  far  out.  This  is  no  place  to  light  a  battle.” 
(See  evidence  of  Colonel  Locke,  page  135,  O.  P. ;  of  Captain  Martin, 
page  141;  of  F.  S.  Earle,  pages  417,  426.) 

And  this  General  McDowell  does  not  deny. 

(Ttuestion.  Try  to  recollect  if  upon  that  occasion  you  di<l  not  say  to  him  in 
substance  tliat  he  was  too  far  in  the  front,  and  that  the  po.sition  in  which  he 
was  was  not  a  position  in  which  to  fight  a  battle,  or  anything  to  that  effect? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  \\  ill  you  say  whether  in  consequence  of  a  message  or  otherwise  you  sent' 
a  message  to  the  accused  with  your  ctunpliments,  telling  him  that  you  were 
going  to  the  right  and  should  take  King  with  you,  and  that  he,  the  accused,, 
should  remain  where  he  was  for  the  present,  and  if  he  had  to  fall  back  to  do  so 
on  your  left? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect.  (O.  R.  87  and  88.) 

They  then  rode  over  the  ground  together,  and  decided  that  it  was  im- 
IK)Ssible  by  extending  to  the  right  to  connect  with  the  forces  of  General 
Keynold.s,  who  was  upon  the  left  of  Pope  and  two  miles  or  more  away, 
and  by  nearest  road  four  or  live  miles,  and  the  intervening  woods  were 
impas.s{tble.  McDowell’s  forces,  fifteen  thousand  men,  were  then  up 
with  Porter’s,  about  ten  thousand  or  twelve  thousand  more,  so  that  Mc¬ 
Dowell  had  on  the  ground  and  on  the  road  along  which  he  and  Porter 
were  ordered  to  move  a  force  of  at  least  twenty-five  thou.sand  men.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  order  wjrs  addres.sed  to  both,  and  that  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  being  in  command  while  on  the  ground,  was  in  duty  bound  to 
see  the  order  carried  out.  If  the  time  had  come  when  the  command 
was  to  halt,  as  directed  by  the  order,  then  a  halt  was  proper.  If  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  arisen  that  made  a  farther  advance  at  that  time  impos¬ 
sible,  impracticable,  or  unwi.se,  it  was  within  the  province  of  General 
McDowell  to  su.spend  a  farther  advance  and  report  the  situation. 

If  such  circum.stanceshad  not  arisen,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  McDow¬ 
ell  to  remain  with  Porter  and  press  the  whole  force  forward  toward 
Gaine.sville.  If  such  circumstances  hjid  not  arisen,  he  had  no  right  to 
divide  the  forces  and  march  away  with  the  larger  portion.  If  it  was 
the  duty  of  Porter  at  any  time  that  day  before  the  4.30  order  was  re- 
coived  to  advance  farther  along  that  road  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  it 
was  equally  and  more  the  duty  of  McDowell  to  advance  along  the 
same  road.  They  both  knew  that  the  enemy  was  in  their  front.  They 
both  knew  that  the  joint  order  contemplated  an  attack  by  their  com¬ 
bined  force  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  if  it  should  be  reached.  They 
both  knew  that  Pope’s  command  Avas  then  engaged  with  the  enemy  on 
the  Warrenton  pike,  two  miles  north  of  them.  McDowell  knew  that 
if  they  were  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  and  it  was  proper  to  attack, 
the  larger  the  assaulting  force  the  better — the  more  promise  of  success; 
and  he  must  have  known  that  if  none  but  Jatikson’s  command  was  in 
front  of  Pope  that  Pope  had  force  enough  to  hold  him  in  check,  and  that 
a  force  of’ twenty-five  thousand  men  hurled  upon  Jackson’s  right  flank 
must  inevitably  have  resulted  in  his  entire  overthrow  and  probable 
capture. 

It  is  plain  to  my  mind  that  if  any  one  disobeyed  the  joint  order  it 
was  McDowell  and  not  Porter.  The  order  directed  both,  not  one,  to 
advance  along  that  road,  and  when  McDowell  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  taking  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  King’s  division,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  act  that  day  under  the  command  of  Porter,  and 
marched  away,  he  relieved  Porter  from  any  further  duty  orre.sponsibility 
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under  that  order.  He  left  Porter  in  a  position  and  situation  not  cou- 
templated  by  the  order,  that  is,  unsupported  by  the  forces  of  McDowell. 

But  it  is  plain  to  my  mind  that  the  attack  at  Dawkiu’s  Branch  wa*s 
suspended  by  the  order  of  McDowell,  because  he  knew'  of  the  arriv'al 
upon  the  ground  of  Longstreet’s  forces,  and  because  he  knew  that  they 
were  facing  the  united  forces  of  Longstreet  and  .Jackson,  the  arrival  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  of  Ijongstreet’s  corps  having  been  reported  some 
hours  before.  And  he  knew  that  if  fifteen  thousand  of  Longstreets’s 
men  had  passed  through  Gainesville  at  9.30  o’clock  that  morning  on 
their  way  to  .Jackson  that  the  balance  of  Lee’s  army  was  not  far  be¬ 
hind.  He  therefore  knew’  that  the  joint  order  of  Pope,  in  which  he 
had  assumed  that  Lee’s  army  could  not  arrive  on  the  ground  before 
the  night  of  the  30th  or  the  morning  of  the  31st,  was  based  upon  a  mis¬ 
conception,  and  that  it  wus  not  wise  for  him  to  bring  on  an  engagement 
in  that  exposed  situation  with  the  wdiole  of  Lee’s  army. 

At  any  rate  he  knew'  that  fifteen  thousand  fresh  confederate  troops 
Were  on  the  ground,  and  that  their  arrival  w  as  unknown  to  Pope  when 
the  joint  order  was  issued,  and  that  probably  an  attack  by  the  divided 
Union  Army  upon  the  united  confederates  w  as  not  intended.  In  fact 
the  order  directed  that  nothing  should  be  done  that  should  operate  to 
prevent  the  Army  from  falling  back  that  night  beyond  Bull  Run,  where 
it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Pope  to  meet  the  enemy  when  they 
should  unite. 

The  orders  for  the  29th  sliow  on  their  face  that  a  pursuit  of  Jackson, 
w  ho  was  supposed  to  be  retreating,  w  as  the  only  move  contemplated 
for  the  day. 

I  am  satisfied  that  McDowell  left  w  ith  the  intention  of  piissing  up 
the  Sudley  Springs  road  and  until  he  could  connect  with  Reynolds’s  left; 
that  he  intended  then  to  deploy  to  his  left,  while  Porter  should  extend 
on  his  right,  and  thus  connect  the  whole  line;  that  he  intended  that 
Porter  should  remain  wdiere  he  wfis  until  that  movement  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  that  he  so  said.  That  Porter  so  understood  and  acted  upon 
that  understanding  is  beyond  question.  All  that  afternoon  Porter’s 
skirmish  line  was  in  the  woods  beyond  Daw'kin’s  Brandi,  and  Colonel 
Marshall,  an  officer  of  unquestioned  integrity,  was  observing  the  enemy. 
So  near  was  he  to  the  enemy  that  he  could  hear  the  tramp  of  the  men 
and  the  commands  of  the  confederate  officers  and  the  rumble  of  the 
artillery. 

Now,  when  McDowell  left,  he  left  Porter  free  to  act  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  dictated  he  should  act.  McDowell  had  the  right  to  remain  on 
the  ground  and  command  the  w  hole  force;  but  he  had  no  right  to  give 
orders  to  Porter  that  should  control  his  action  after  he  left.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  entirely  immaterial  whether,  as  McDowell  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  galloped  aw’ay,  taking  King’s  division  with  him,  in  all 
15,000  men,  he  said,  “  Put  your  forces  in  here,”  or  as  Porter  says,  and 
as  two  good  reliable  witnesses  say,  he  said,  ‘ '  Stay  where  you  are.  ” 
Porter  w'as  tried  and  adjudged  guilty  of  disobeying  the  joint  order,  not 
some  disputed  and  vague  order  that  McDow'ell  may  or  may  not  have 
given. 

Evidently  McDowell  thought  that  a  battle  ought  not  to  be  fought  at 
Daw  kin’s  Branch;  evidently  he  did  not  expect  that  Porter  would  fight 
w'hen  he  left  him,  at  least  until  he  should  have  connected  with  the  left 
of  Reynolds  and  closed  the  gap  of  two  miles  between  the  army  of  Pope 
and  Porter’s  corps.  If  it  w'ere  otherwise,  is  it  not  passing  strange  that 
McDowell  passed  on  his  four-mile  march  to  join  Pope  and  expressed 
no  surprise  that  he  heard  not  the  guns  of  Porter  on  the  flank  of  Jack- 
son?  Is  it  not  strange  that  when  he  met  Captain  Pope  with  the  order 
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from  Pope  directing  Porter  to  move  forward  and  attack  Jackson  on  the 
flank  at  once  he  did  not  sjiy,  “Why,  1  gave  Porter  that  order  two  or 
three  hours  ago,”  instead  of  saying  “That  it  was  an  important  order,  ” 
as  Captain  Pope  testified  he  did  say  ? 

No  blame  can  be  attached  to  Porter  for  not  engaging  the  enemy  up 
to  the  time  that  McDowell  left.  Up  to  that  time  McDowell  was  on  the 
ground  and  had  supreme  command.  I  now  repeat,  that  if  it  was  not 
prudent  and  proper  for  McDowell  and  Porter  to  attack  at  Dawkin’s 
Branch  wdth  twenty -five  thousand  men;  it  was  not  prudent  and  proper 
for  Porter  to  attack  with  only  ten  thousand  or  twelve  thousand  men 
alter  McDowell  left.  There  has  been  considerable  dispute  as  to  what 
(K'curred  at  the  time  McDowel  1  left.  It  has  been  claimed  that  McDowell 
lelt  imperative  orders  to  attack  at  once.  McDowell  himself  makes  no 
such  claim;  all  he  claimed  was  that  Porter  was  to  attack  at  the  proper 
t  ime.  All  it  is  claimed  that  he  siiid  was,  ‘  ‘  You  put  your  men  in  here.  ’  ’ 
I  assert  that  that  time  never  arrived.  McDowell  did  not  come  in  on 
the  left  of  Reynolds  at  all,  but  on  reaching  a  point  near  the  Warrenton 
pike  he  was  ordered  by  Pope  to  another  part  of  the  field. 

We  now’  come  to  the  great  and  im])ortiint  question  involved  in  this 
case.  All  enemies  and  opponents  of  General  Porter  have  substantially 
abandoned  any  claim  that  any  great  blame  attaches  to  General  Porter 
up  to  the  time  of  the  receipt  by  him  of  the  4.30  order,  so  called.  It  is 
claimed  that  he  willfully  and  deliberately  disobeyed  that  order,  and  that 
instead  of  attacking  as  ordered,  or  at  all,  he  retreated. 

That  order  is  as  follows: 

Headquarters  tn  the  Field, 

August  29 — 4.30  p.  m. 

Your  line  of  imireli  brinjfs  you  in  on  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  I  desire  you  to 
push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy’s  flank,  and,  if  possible,  on  his 
rear,  keeping  your  right  in  communication  with  General  Reynolds. 

The  enemy  is  massed  in  the  w'oods  in  front  of  us,  but  can  be  shelled  out  as 
soon  as  you  engage  their  flank. 

Keep  heavy  reserves  and  use  your  batteries,  keeping  well  closed  to  your  right 
all  the  time.  In  ease  you  are  obliged  to  fall  back  do  so  on  your  right  and  rear, 
so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communication  with  the  right  wing. 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

Major-General  Porter. 

It  wdll  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  that 
order  General  Longstreet  with  his  corps,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it, 
was  confronting  Porter,  the  conditions  provided  by  the  order  did  not 
exist,  and  could  not  be  complied  with.  If  Longstreet  Avas  therewith 
his  army  fronting  Porter,  then  Porter’s  line  of  march  did  not  bring  him 
“  on  the  enemy’s  right  flank,”  nor  anywhere  near  it.  It  brought  him 
in  the  immediate  front  of  a  largely  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  posted 
upon  a  ridge,  with  thick  woods  intervening.  By  that  order  Porter  w’as 
to  do  notone  thing,  but  two  things:  “  Push  forward  into  action  at  once 
on  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  if  possible  his  rear,  keeping  your  right  in 
communication  with  General  Reynolds.” 

To  attack  on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  was  absolutely  impossible,  and 
to  keep  in  communication  w  ith  Reynolds  was  also  impossible.  He  had 
no  communiciition  to  keep;  all  the  afternoon  he  had  been  sending  men 
to  his  right  torvards  Reynolds,  trying  as  faithfully  as  possible  to  estab- 
li.sh  communiciition,  but  he  had  failed.  The  men  had  either  been 
driven  back  by  the  enemy  or  captured.  It  is  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  Avhen  that  order  was  received.  While  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
Porter  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  not  attempting  to  obey  it,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  to  attack  on  the  right  flank  and  rear  was  impossible  with¬ 
out  making  a  long  detour  to  the  left  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force 
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of  the  enemy  advantageously  posted,  a  movement  condemned  by  all 
military  men  as  well  as  by  common  sense;  and  also  inasmuch  as  Porter 
knew  what  Pope  did  not,  that  Longstreet  and  Lee  were  there  on  the 
ground,  yet  we  will  waiv'e  the  point,  and  see  whether  any  attack  could 
be  made.  A  night  attack  upon  an  unknown  enemy,  and  upon  broken, 
wooded,  and  unknown  ground,  would  be  condemned  by  the  school-boy. 
Yet  such  was  the  only  attack  Porter  could  have  made  if  the  order  was 
received  at  the  time  he  and  his  witnesses  state,  namely,  sundown  or 
after. 

General  Sykes,  whose  veracity  no  man  has  ever  questioned,  said  that 
he  was  present  when  Pope  delivered  the  order;  the  order  was  received 
as  near  sundown  as  he  could  remember  (page  177,  O.  R.).  “Certainly 
within  a  little  before  sunset  or  after.”  Colonel  Locke  says  that  it 
was  delivered  ‘  ‘  between  sundown  and  dusk’  ’  (page  136, 0.  R. ) .  Captain 
Monteithsays  “  it  was  about  sundown”  (page  127,  O.  R.).  Lieutenant 
Weld  says  it  was  “  after  sundown”  (page  130-132,  O.  R.).  Lieutenant 
Ingham  says  it  was  “after  sunset”  (Page  199,  O.  R.).  Captain  Rondol: 

‘  ‘  It  was  growing  dark.  It  was  between  6  and  7’  ’  ( Page  93. ).  Six  dis¬ 
interested  witnesses,  all  to  the  same  point  and  all  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable,  say  that  this  order  was  received  at  so  late  an  hour  that 
an  attack  was  not  only  impracticable  but  impossible. 

These  witnesses  were  contradicted  before  the  court-martial  by  two 
witnesses  only,  one  Captain  Pope,  a  relative  of  General  Pope,  the  other 
his  orderly,  Duffee.  Pope  and  Duftee  think  they  delivered  that  order 
by  5  o’clock  on  the  29th.  They  had  no  watch;  they  made  no  memo¬ 
randum;  and  they  both  confess  they  only  guess  at  the  time  from  the 
time  they  think  it  took  them  to  go  to  Porter’s  headiiuarters,  and  they 
fix  the  date  of  starting  by  the  date  of  the  order  (4.30)  and  by  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  distance  traveled.  Pope  said  he  had  no  recollection  of  the 
time  it  took  him  to  deliver  the  order  (567,  O.  R. ). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  writing  of  the  order  was  completed  at 
4.30,  nor  that  it  was  delivered  to  Captain  Pope  immediately  after  it  was 
written.  The  distance  was  four  or  five  miles,  over  a  rough,  broken,  and 
to  them  unknown  road.  After  the  court-martial,  as  was  proved  by  two 
reputable  witnes.ses,  Pope  confesses  that  he  got  lost  on  the  way  and  did 
not  deliver  the  order  until  nearly  dark. 

It  is  proved  beyond  dispute  that  he  had  to  be  shown  the  way  back. 
On  the  hearing  before  the  board  of  inquiry  a  new  witness  was  produced, 
Archelaus  Dyer,  who  claimed  that  he  accompanied  Pope  and  Duftee  on 
that  occasion.  He  had  been  recently  over  the  road  with  Smith,  the 
soul-reader,  and  he  testified  that  when  he  went  with  them  to  deliver 
that  order  he  passed  a  certain  house  with  a  peculiar  roof,  and  that  he 
pa.ssed  in  the  road  on  a  certain  side  of  that  house;  that  they  went  to 
Bethlehem  church,  where  they  found  Porter  in  his  tent,  and  that  he 
saw  Porter  go  behind  his  tent;  that  this  church  was  of  brick,  with  a 
steeple,  &c. 

It  was  proved  that  the  house  he  described  was  not  built  until  the 
year  after  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  that  the  road  then  passed  on 
the  other  side  of  that  house,  that  the  church  never  had  a  steeple  or  bel¬ 
fry,  and  that  at  the  time  described  it  was  a  tumbled  ruin.  It  was  also 
proved  that  on  that  day  Porter  did  not  have  a  tent;  that  he  lay  under 
a  tree  when  the  order  was  delivered;  a  fact  that  Captain  Pope  himself 
had  testified  to.  I  am  also  informed  by  a  gentleman,  whose  word  I 
shall  never  question,  that  on  the  hearing  before  the  board  of  inquiry 
two  other  men  were  then  produced  by  this  Thomas  C.  H.  Smith,  the 
soul-reader  and  sweet  communer  with  spirits  (the  nature  of  which  we 
are  not  informed),  who,  after  the  cross-examination  of  Dyer,  said  to 
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^mith,  “  \  oil  know  lie  was  not  there  and  that  we  were  not  there,  and 
we  are  not  j;oinj^  to  swear  to  any  such  thing.” 

To  be  mild,  I  will  only  say  that  if  the  testimony  of  Captain  Pope  is 
hall  as  wild,  unreliable,  and  bombastic  as  were  the  reports  of  General 
Pope,  it  is  not  entitled  to  a  feather’s  weight.  And  as  to  the  witness 
Dyer,  he  stands  upon  his  own  evidence  a. self-convicted  perjurer.  Every 
circumstance  supports  the  claim  that  this  4.30  order  was  not  delivered 
until  sundown  or  after.  And  if  there  were  any  doubt  on  the  question, 
it  is  our  duty  to  give  General  Fitz-John  Porter  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt,  as  in  the  law  I  am  bound  to  do. 

It  is  true  that  witne.sses  are  to  be  weighed  and  not  counted;  that  it 
is  what  satisfies  the  mind  and  conscience  and  convinces  the  judgment 
that  should  guide  our  conclusions  in  giving  our  votes  in  this  case;  and 
it  is  because  of  these  rules  that  I  am  convinced  that  duty  to  myself, 
my  country,  and  my  God  demands  that  I  support  this  bill. 

We  sit  here  as  the  court  of  appeals  in  this  c.ise,  the  only  court  that 
can  right  the  great  wrong  done,  reverse  the  unlawful  judgment  of  the 
court-martial,  and  set  aside  the  mistaken  verdict.  If*we  honestly, 
faithfully,  and  conscientiously  di.scharge  that  duty,  relying  upon  the 
evidence,  and  hesitate  not  to  reverse  the  action  of  that  court  if  any  of 
its  material  proceedings  were  unjust  and  unlawful,  or  if  upon  newly 
di.sitovered  evidence  we  are  convimed  that  the  court  arrived  at  a  wrong 
conclusion  or  one  it  would  not  have  reached  if  the  whole  evidence  had 
been  jiroduced,  we  shall  have  done  honor  to  ourselves  and  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  we  should  not  by  such  action  cast  any  reflection  upon  that 
court  or  any  member  of  it. 

If  in  this  spirit  we  approach  the  vital  question  in  this  case,  divest¬ 
ing  ourselves  of  all  passion,  prejudice,  and  preconceived  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  verdict  of  this  House  must  be  unani¬ 
mous. 

It  is  undisputed  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  4.30  order  General  Porter 
immediately  ordered  an  attack.  Colonel  Locke  says  (page  136,  O.  R.): 

He  [referring  to  General  Pope’s  messenger  with  the  4.30  order]  handed  the 
general  a  note,  which  I  afterward  ascertained  was  an  order  for  him  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  once.  He  (General  Porter)  very  soon  afterward  ordered  me  to 
ride  up  to  General  Morell  and  direct  him  to  move  forward  and  attack  the  enemy 
immediately,  and  to  say  that  he  would  be  up  himself  right  after  me. 

This  he  did.  But  before  Colonel  Locke  went  up  l^orter  had  sent 
Morell  a  written  order  to  attack,  as  General  Morell  testifies  (page  147, 
O.  R.): 

A  little  while  before  sun.set,  just  about  sunset,  I  received  an  order  in  pencil  from 
General  Porter  to  make  disposition  to  attack  the  enemy.  That  order  spoke  of 
the  enemy  as  retirin  I  knew  that  could  not  be  the  case  from  the  reports  I  had 
received  and  also  from  the  sounds  of  the  tiring.  I  immediately  sent  back  word 
to  General  Porter  that  the  order  must  have  been  given  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  but  at  the  same  time  I  began  to  make  dispositions  to  make  the  attack  in 
case  it  was  to  be  made.  Colonel  Locke  soon  after  came  to  me  with  an  order  from 
General  Porter  to  make  the  attack.  (Page  150,  O.  R.) 

General  Morell  produced  the  written  order  to  attack,  and  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  one  given  by  Colonel  Locke;  and  it  is  as  follows: 

General  Morklu:  T  wish  you  to  push  up  two  regiments,  supported  by  two 
others,  preceded  by  skirmishers,  the  regiments  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  yards, 
and  attack  the  party  with  a  .section  of  a  battery  opposed  to  you.  The  battle 
works  well  on  our  right,  and  the  enemy  are  said  to  be  retiring  up  the  pike.  Give 
the  enemy  a  good  shelling  when  our  troops  advance. 

/  F.  J.  PORTER, 

Ma jor-General  Corn manding. 

Now,  if  you  will  read  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Earle  and 
of  General  Morell  you  will  see  that  this  written  order  from  Porter  to 
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a  ttack  was  given  even  before  the  4.30  order  was  received,  and  that  when 
Captain  Pope  arrived  orders  were  ont  to  begin  an  attack. 

Now,  can  any  sane  person  say  that  Porter  did  not  intend  to  light,  that 
he  disobeyed  the  order?  I  also  quote  from  a  note  from  Colonel  (since 
General)  G.  K.  Warren,  dated  5.45  p.  m.,  August  29,  1862  (see  page 
427,  O.  P.).  It  says: 

I  then  met  an  orderly  from  General  Ih)rter  to  General  Morel  1,  saying’  he  must 
push  on  and  press  the  enemy. 

And  yet  gentlemen  stand  here  and  say  that  General  Porter  did  not 
intend  to  tight,  that  he  gave  no  orders  to  light,  and  that  he  disobeyed 
and  intended  to  disobey  the  order.  We  have  not  only  the  written  but 
the  verbal  orders  of  General  Porter,  issued  after  the  receipt  of  Pope’s 
order,  directing  an  immediate  attack,  and  we  have  the  note  written  on 
the  held  that  night  saying  that  Porter  had  given  the  orders  to  attack. 
In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  I  insist 
that  such  assertions  are  unfounded  and  unjust. 

But  gentlemen  say  that  no  hghting  followed,  that  the  order  was 
alterward  countermanded,  and  that  no  attack  was  made.  True.  But 
General  Morell  says  that  it  was  too  late,  that  it  was  just  between  da}"- 
light  and  dark,  and  that  no  attack  could  be  made.  The  enemy  was  in 
front  in  large  force,  and  the  ground  was  rough  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  enemy  were  posted  on  a  ridge  in  a  position  that  was  admirably 
adapted  to  defense,  a  very  stronghold. 

Major  Hyland  was  in  front  of  Morell  outlie  skirmish  line,  and  could 
hear  the  commands  plainly  as  if  the  enemy  was  forming  in  line  and  the 
movements  of  the  artillery  coming  into  position.  He  says: 

1  judge  from  the  movements  and  the  commands  given  tliat  there  was  a  very 
large  for’ce  indeed,  probably  a  larger  force  than  we  had.  *  =t:  From  what 

information  I  had,  and  from  what  I  could  get  from  the  other  officers,  I  thought 
their  force  was  very  heavy  indeed. 

Lieutenant  Stevenson  says  that  between  1  and  4  o’clock  he  joined  his 
regiment  on  the  skirmish  line — “could  see  the  enemy;  judge  him  to 
be  between  twelve  thousand  and  tifteen  thousand;  could  see  his  forces 
of  different  arms,  infantry  and  artillery;  he  was  receiving  re-enforce¬ 
ments.  ’  ’ 

Col.  E.  G.  Marshall  was  in  command  of  the  skirmish  line.  Says 
there  was  “a  very  large  force,  and  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  as  they  came  down.” 

All  these  facts  wei’e  reported  to  Morell  at  the  time  and  to  Porter, 
still  Porter  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  and  repeated  the  order  after 
the  remonstrance  of  IVIorell. 

Colonel  Marshall,  whom  this  committee  who  made  this  report  say  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  credit,  knew  all  the  facts,  and  he  says  that 
General  IMorell  asked  his  advice  as  to  making  the  attack. 

Says  Colonel  Marshall: 

I  told  him  by  all  means  not  to  attack;  that  it  was  certain  destruction  for  us  to 
do  so;  that  I  for  one  did  not  wi.sh  to  go  into  that  timber  and  attack  the  enemy. 
Their  position  was  a  very  strong  one  and  they  certainly  were  in  force  at  that 
time  ;  twice  as  large  as  our  own  force — all  of  General  Porter’s  corps.  If  we  had 
attacked  them  I  felt  that  it  was  certain  destruction.  Afterward,  at  dark,  I  was 
sent  for  by  General  Porter  and  questioned  very  stringently  with  reference  to  the 
enemy,  and  my  remarks  to  him  were  the  same  I  am  now  making  and  as  T  made 
to  General  Morell. 

How  it  is  possible  for  the  gentlemen  to  contend  that  General  Porter 
was  guilty  of  disobedience  of  that  order  under  these  circumstances  I  am 
unable  to  see;  the  witnesses  all  agree  that  a  flank  attack  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  an  attack  in  front  was  all  that  could  be  made. 

(  'ommon  sense  unaided  by  military  skill  tells  us  that  to  have  moved 
a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  against  .such  a  position  in  the  face  of  such 
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trained  soldiers  as  Longstreet  commanded,  'and  in  the  gray  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  when  the  darkening  woods  would  have  rendered  every  move  un- 
certiiin  and  obscure,  would  have  been  suicidal.  About  noon  that  day 
McDowell  had  suspended  an  attack  already  begun  on  that  position,  as 
has  been  proved  by  live  witnesses,  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  ground 
that  an  attack  was  unwise  and  injudicious. 

If  any  gentleman  disputes  the  assertion  that  Porter  was  in  the  very 
act  of  assaulting  the  enemy  beyond  Dawkin’s  Branch  when  McDowell 
arrived  on  the  ground,  I  desire  to  cjill  his  attention  and  read  for  his 
information  the  written  orders  and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  It. 
is  undisputed  that  Morell  deployed,  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  that 
there  was  skirmishing  and  artillery  firing.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Gen¬ 
eral  Porter  sent  General  Morell  this  order: 

General  Morell  :  Push  over  to  the  aid  of  Sigel  and  strike  in  his  rear.  If  yon 
reach  a  road  up  which  King  is  moving  and  he  has  got  ahead  of  you,  let  him  pass, 
but  see  if  you  can  not  give  help  to  Sigel. 

******* 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

General  Morell  attempted  to  do  this,  but  failed  because  of  the  thick 
woods  and  rough  ground.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sigel  was  on 
the  turnpike  with  Pope.  I  searched  the  evidence  in  vain  for  any  proof 
that  Porter  hesitated  to  do  any  act  that  should  bring  on  a  battle  at 
any  proper  moment.  In  vain  do  I  search  for  evidence  that  he  had  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  other  than  his  duty,  his  whole  duty,  and  nothing  but  his 
duty — not  only  his  duty  to  his  commander.  General  Pope,  but  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  God.  His  whole  career  gives  the  lie  to 
any  other  assumption.  ^  In  the  Mexican  war,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras, 
Molino  del  Rey,  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  Chapultepec,  and  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  he  had  fought  and  shed  his  blood  and  never 
flinched. 

At  Gaines’s  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill  he  had  been  particularly  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  gallantry  and  zeal  and  courage.  Accomplished  and 
brave,  he  was  loved  by  his  soldiers,  w’ho  under  his  leadership  had  won 
for  themselves  laurels  that  'will  never  fade.  On  the  30th  of  August  he 
led  his  corps  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  making  assault  after  assault 
that  General  Lee  characterized  as  most  desperate  and  determined.  How 
well  he  fought  on  that  day  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  his  corps  lost 
more  men  in  killed  and  wounded  than  any  other.  If  on  the  30th  Gen¬ 
eral  Pope  had  entertained  the  idea  that  Porter  had  been  disloyal  or 
derelict  in  his  duty  on  the  29th,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  have 
been  retained  in  the  command  and  given  the  post  of  honor  and  highest 
confidence  and  trust  on  the  30th?  Impossible. 

If  at  the  close  of  Pope’s  campaign  the  Government  had  supposed 
that  Porter  had  been  guilty  of  any  disobedience  or  neglect  of  duty,, 
would  he  have  been  placed  in  command  of  the  defenses  of  Washington 
as  he  was  ?  Would  he  have  been  ordered  with  his  corps  to  the  field 
of  Antietam  ?  Would  he  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  command 
of  his  corps  until  the  12th  of  November,  more  than  two  months  after 
the  battle  of  Manassas  ?  Did  it  take  two  months  for  Pope  and  the 
Government  to  ascertain  that  Porter  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  that 
merited  death  ? 

Is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that  the  removal  of  McClellan  and  the  ar-, 
rest  of  Porter  were  almost  concurrent  acts  ?  Has  it  been  forgotten  that 
General  Halleck  did  General  Grant  great  injustice  after  the  capture  of 
Forts  Donelson  and  Henry,  the  first  great  successes  of  the  war?  Need 
you  be  reminded  of  his  sharp  and  insulting  dispatches  to  that  general,, 
Ra - 3 
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and  that  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  he  went  up  and  took 
command  of  the  Army  himself,  and  spent  six  weeks  in  besieging  the 
vacant  hills  and  fields  between  that  place  and  Cornith,  while  the  enemy 
reposed  and  refreshed  themselves  at  that  place?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  for  two  months  or  more  Grant  was  without  a  command,  and  her¬ 
alded  as  a  drunkard  and  an  incompetent?  Is  it  not  remembered  that 
even  the  brave  and  gallant  and  devoted  Thomas  had  been,  in  fact,  super¬ 
seded  when  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  devStroyed 
the  army  of  Hood? 

Injustice  was  done  thevse  men  and  accidents  saved  them.  It  was  only 
the  personal  entreaty  of  Sherman  that  kept  Grant  with  the  Army, 
smarting  as  he  was  under  his  undeserved  and  unjust  treatment  by  Hal- 
leck.  It  was  the  slow  train  that  preserved  the  command  to  Thomas 
and  enabled  him  to  win  the  laurels  of  Nashville.  In  the  light  of  his¬ 
tory  let  us  be  guarded  in  our  action,  that  we  may  not  add  another  mis¬ 
take  to  the  long  list  already  recorded.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  General  Porter  was  deceived  by  the  dragging  of  brush  up 
and  down  the  road  in  his  front  by  General  Rosser’s  troops.  That  they 
did  so  drag  brush  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  large  force  moving  in  front 
is  unquestioned. 

General  Rosser  testified  before  the  board  of  inquiry  that  such  drag¬ 
ging  of  brush  commenced  in  the  forenoon  and  was  stopped  as  early  as 
1  o’clock  p.  m.  By  that  time  Longstreet’s  men  were  well  in  position 
and  hungry  for  an  attack.  All  the  time  from  12  until  1  o’clock  Mc¬ 
Dowell  was  on  the  ground,  and  if  Porter  was  deceived  so  was  Mc¬ 
Dowell;  if  the  one  deserves  criticism  for  being  deceived  by  the  enemy, 
so  does  the  other.  But  I  can  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  this 
<question.  If  Porter  was  deceived  by  the  great  dust  kicked  up  by 
Rosser’s  cavalry,  honestly  deceived,  we  may  censure  him  for  want  of 
keen  penetration,  but  we  can  not  pronounce  it  a  crime.  Other  generals 
have  been  deceived,  other  commanders  misled  by  the  ruse  of  the 
<enemy. 

If  Halleck  had  known  the  condition  of  things  at  Corinth  that  place 
would  have  been  taken  in  six  days  instead  of  six  weeks.  Yet  he  was 
not  court-martialed.  If  the  advance  of  Grant’s  army  had  beertpu.shed 
rapidly  ,to  Petersburg  in  strict  obedience  to  orders,  and  the  generals 
leading  had  not  been  deceived  and  misled  by  the  enemy  and  by  wrong 
assumptions  and  conclusions,  Petersburg  would  have  fallen  the  next 
day  instead  of  a  year  or  more  later.  Yet  no  one  was  court-martialed 
or  dismissed  the  service. 

On  the  files  among  the  archives  of  the  Army  is  a  paper  indorsed  by 
General  Meade  in  these  words: 

Had  General  Hancock  or  myself  known  that  Petersburg  was  to  be  attacked 
Petersburg  would  have  fallen. 

To  capture  that  city  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  the  bravest  and 
best,  yet  I  have  never  heard  that  any  general  of  our  Army  was  cen¬ 
sured,  court-martialed,  or  dismissed  the  service  for  that  mistake. 

Something  has  been  said  here  about  the  mode  of  conducting  courts- 
martial  and  about  the  organization  of  the  court  that  tried  Fitz-John 
Porter.  It  is  conceded  that  during  such  a  trial  the  accused  and  his 
counsel  are  always  excluded  from  the  room  during  its  deliberation  upon 
all  questions,  while  the  judge-advocate  remains  with  the  court.  Such 
is  the  law  of  courts-martial,  but  is  it  justice?  Should  the  prosecuting 
officer  be  thus  in  the  room,  when,  even  if  betakes  no  part,  he  may  hear 
all  the  court  say,  and  thus  ascertain  their  feelings  and  views  of  the  evi¬ 
dence?  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  what  would  be  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  he  on  trial  for  his  life  to  find  the  court  and  the  jury  shut  up 
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gal  points  of  the  case  only,  but  in  doing  which  they  must  of  necessity 
discuss  the  evidence  and  its  weight  and  bearings  as  against  the  accused? 

Judge  Holt,  the  judge-advocate  on  this  trial,  was  a  good  lawyer  and 
a  patriotic  citizen,  but  no  man  ever  has  or  ever  can  prosecute  a  case  ol 
any  kind  without  having  his  judgment  warped  by  a  constant  study  ol 
and  association  with  one  side  of  the  case  only.  It  may  be  that  the 
court  did  not  seek  or  ask  or  have  his  advice  during  those  deliberation& 
so  Irequent  on  this  trial,  and  where  so  much  evidence  that  was  prejts- 
dicial  to  General  Porter  was  illegally  admitted  and  so  much  that  was* 
favorable  was  illegally  ruled  out.  This  may  be,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  so  believe.  I  think  that  his  advice  and  his  judgment  on  legal  points,. 
at  least,  controlled  the  court. 

I  do  not  reflect  upon  that  court,  nor  upon  any  single  member  of  it.. 
I  am  willing  to  concede  that  every  member  was  honest  in  intent,  but  I 
do  not  forget  that  two  of  its  members  were  actors  in  the  scenes  of  August 
28,  29,  and  30,  1862.  I  do  not  forget  that  if  Ricketts  and  King  had  not 
fallen  back  from  Thoroughfare  Gap  on  the  28th,  contrary  to  orders,. 

-  Longstreet  could  not  have  come  through  that  night  or  on  the  29th  andJ 
that  Jackson  must  have  been  captured  or  his  force  .scattered.  Their 
conduct  was  in  question;  they  were  interested,  as  events  proved  and  as 
the  trial  demonstrated.  Can  any  member  of  this  House  say,  therefore, 
that  they  were  impartial  judges? 

I  think  no  man  on  the  floor  of  this  House  has  intended  to  attack  the 
character  of  Lincoln  or  Garfleld  or  Stanton.  In  the  heat  of  debate 
many  expressions  may  escape  the  lips  which  are  liable  to  misconcej)- 
tion  and  misconstruction.  I  am  second  to  no  man  in  my  love  and  ad- 
miration  of  the  murdered  Garfleld.  When  the  stars  fade  from  heaven 
forever  and  the  sun  shall  no  longer  give  its  light,  when  countless  ages, 
shall  have  rolled  away,  there  .shall  yet  remain  the  fame  and  glory  that 
make  radiant  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  Garfleld.  How  much  we- 
owe  to  the  toil  and  patriotism  of  Stanton,  rugged  and  severe  as  it  was^ 
history  will  never  tell.  In  doing  his  stem  duty  if  he  sometimes  erredi 
it  would  create  no  surprise,  nor  should  it  cause  any  reflections  on  Ms; 
memory;  neither  should  we  allow  any  sentimentality  to  blind  our 
judgments  or  prevent  our  correction  of  all  errors  when  opportunity 
presents. 

It  is  not  immaterial  to  me  what  Garfield  thought.  Having  sat  as; 
one  of  the  court,  in  the  Fitz-John  Porter  case,  if  he  concurred  in  that, 
verdict  I  will  give  weight  to  his  opinion.  If  any  gentleman  can  tell  me 
how  any  member  of  that  court  voted  I  ask  for  the  information.  I  await 
an  answer.  Every  member  of  that  court  was  sworn  to  secrecy.  If  any 
member  has  made  known  his  vote,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  he  has; 
demonstrated  his  absolute  unfitness  for  the  position  and  violated  that, 
most  sacred  oath.  • 

If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  can  present  no  more  forcible  argument 
in  this  case  than  a  dream  of  his,  he  has  no  place  in  the  argument  of* 
this  question,  for  if  dreams  supply  his  argument  they  will  control  hisi 
judgment,  and  necessarily  his  vote  on  this  bill  will  be  good  or  bad  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  his  dinner.  As  he  delivered  hi& 
speech  I  suppose  he  thought  of  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel, 

My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal. 

The  sweets  of  hasty -pudding. 

But  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  General  Porter  sai^ 
he  had  no  objection  to  any  member  of  the  court.  Could  he  have; 
changed  the  court  by  objection?  Hardly.  This  c*ourt-martial  was. 
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ordered  on  the  25tli  of  November,  1862,  nearly  three  months  after  the 
-events  of  August.  In  the  mean  time  Porter  had  invited  investigation, 
had  clamored  for  a  military  court  of  inquiry,  that  his  conduct  might 
be  fully  examined.  That  was  not  granted.  The  loved  and  ever- 
lamented  President  made  the  order,  but  I  assume  that  the  stern  and 
rugged  Stanton  had  prejudged  the  case;  that  he  induced  its  suppres¬ 
sion  and  the  substitution  of  an  order  for  a  court-martial.  But  Porter 
did  not  obj  ect.  Feeling  secure  in  his  innocence,  he  went  before  the  court 
confident  of  a  triumphant  vindication.  “Innocence  is  ever  simple  and 
credulous;  conscious  of  no  designs  in  itself,  it  suspects  none  in  others.” 
He  knew  not  that  Pope  was  in  possession  of  his  private  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  he  little  thought  of  the  misconstruction  that  was  placed 
npon  it.  He  little  knew  of  the  hatred  burning  in  the  bosom  of  Pope. 
He  little  suspected  that  witnesses  would  come  into  that  court  and 
be  allowed  to  characterize  the  expressions  of  his  face  as  evidence  of 
treason  to  Pope  and  disobedience  of  orders.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
many  of  my  Republican  friends  upon  this  floor  are  disposed  to  pay 
but  little  heed  to  the  new  evidence  produced  before  the  court  of 
inquiry  at  West  Point.  It  is  said  that  it  comes  from  conihderate. 
sources.  Pause,  gentlemen,  and  reflect.  Can  you  for  one  moment  sus¬ 
pect  that  any  confederate  officer  would  misstate  a  fact  to  aid  General 
Porter  ?  We  knew  they  were  misled  and  mistaken,  but  yet  our  broth¬ 
ers.  They  were  children  of  the  Union  of  the  States  who  had  loved  and 
defended  and  who  still  love  and  defend  the  old  starry  flag,  and  I  then 
thought,  although  wearing  the  blue  while  they  wore  the  grey  and 
fought  under  the  stars  the  bars,  and  I  still  believe,  that  there  was  no 
time  when  they  felt  not  a  glow  of  pride  as  they  caught  sight  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  their  fathers. 

Buford,  a  general  in  the  Union  army,  reported  at  least  fourteen 
thousand  confederates  passing  through  Gainesville  at  9.30  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  29th.  Longstreet  says  his  corps  was  up  by  11  and  in  position 
by  noon,  or  soon  after;  many  others  say  the  same. 

The  testimony  of  every  confederate  officer  shows  that  the  forces  of 
Longstreet — twenty-five  thousand  or  more — were  on  or  near  the  War- 
renton  pike  in  Porter’s  front  all  the  afternoon  of  the  29th.  They  were 
formed  on  the  right  of  Jackson,  to  the  south  of  the  pike,  across  the 
railroad,  and  in  the  immediate  front  of  Porter.  The  reports  of  the 
•  confederate  officers,  made  at  the  time,  show  conclusively  how  this  was. 

General  D.  R.  Jones  commanded  the  rear  division  of  Longstreet’s 
forces.  He  said  in  his  report  made  then: 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  I  took  up  the  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
old  battle-ground  of  Manassas,  whence  heavy  firing  was  heard.  Arriving  on  the 
ground  about  noon,  my  command  was  stationed  on  the  extremerightof  our  line. 

This  was  in  front  of  Porter. 

Says  Longstreet: 

Hood’s  division  was  deployed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike 
at  right  angles  with  it.  General  D.  R.  Jones’s  division  was  placed  upon  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad  to  the  right,  and  in  echelon  with  regard  to  the  three  last 
brigades. 

This  is  the  railroad  across  which  Morell  deployed  about  noon  and 
where  he  was  cannonaded,  his  horse  being  struck  and  several  men  being 
killed  by  infantry  firing.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  whole  force  of 
Longstreet,  except  one  brigade,  was  in  Porter’s  front,  and  that  any 
advance  would  have  struck  that  overwhelming  force,  not  the  flank  of 
J ackson.  The  .sworn  testimony  of  General  Longstreet,  given  before  the 
board  (page  59,  &c.),  shows  twenty-five  thousand  confederates  within 
easy  call  and  several  thousand  in  Porter’s  immediate  front.  The  report 
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of  General  Stuart(at  page  70)  shows  the  same.  Beverly  H.  Robinson  tes¬ 
tifies  that  long  before  noon  heavy  forces  were  in  front  of  Porter’s,  and 
he  says  if  Porter  had  advanced  on  that  road  he  would  have  struck  the 
confederates  about  their  center. 

I  now,  sir,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppose 
this  bill  to  new  evidence  on  these  important  questions  that  does  not  come 
from  confederate  sources.  It  comes  from  Union  officers  and  soldiers 
who  took  an  important  part  in  the  scenes  of  August  29.  At  the  time 
of  the  court-martial,  remember,  General  Porter  was  under  arrest;  these 
men  were  at  the  front;  General  Porter  was  not  permitted  to  visit  them, 
and  every  door  of  information  was  closed  against  him. 

General  M.  R.  Patrick  (page  184)  says  that  he  was  in  command  of  a 
»  brigade  of  King’s  division,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  was  halted  with 
the  command  above  Bethlehem  church  just  in  rear  of  Porter’s  corps; 
that  McDowell  had  told  him  that  morning  that  he  and  King’s  division 
were  to  go  with  Porter;  that  about  1  o’clock  McDowell  came  down 
from  the  front  and  said  that  Sigel  was  in  a  bad  way.  “  I  am  going  to 
take  you  away  from  Porter;  Porter  has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  go,”  or 
“Porter  is  as  far  as  he  can  go;”  and  at  page  198  he  says  McDowell 
said:  “He  has  got  as  far  as  he  can  go,”  or  “as  far  as  he  ought  to  go.” 
The  idea  was  Porter  has  got  to  stop  where  he  is,  and  I  want  you  to  go 
uround  on  the  other  road. 

This  evidence  coming  from  the  lips  of  General  Patrick  of  my  own 
State  convinces  me  that  when  McDowell  took  King  and  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  marched  away,  leaving  Porter  with  only  ten  thousand 
men,  saying  “  Porter  hiis  got  as  far  as  he  can  go,”  or  “  Porter  has  got 
as  far  as  he  ought  to  go,  ’  ’  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  said  what  he 
meant;  and  that  Porter  and  Colonel  Locke  and  the  others  are  correct 
when  they  say  McDowell  ordered  Porter  to  stay  where  he  was  and  told 
him  it  was  ‘  ‘  no  place  to  fight  a  battle.  ’  ’ 

McDowell  may  swear  till  doomsday  that  he  told  Porter,  “  Put  your  * 
forces  in  here,”  and  that  he  expected  that  Porter  would  fight  there;  I 
shall  not  believe  him.  If  it  was  the  time  and  place  for  General  Porter 
to  fight,  it  was  the  time  and  place  for  General  McDowell  and  General 
King  to  fight.  Either  McDowell  was  a  craven  when  he  marched  away 
at  1  p.  m.  that  day,  or  he  was  wofully  mistaken  when  he  testified  be¬ 
fore  that  court-martial. 

Fisher  A.  Baker,  adjutant  of  the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts,  was  in 
Morell’s  division  in  the  advance  on  the  29th  of  August.  He  says 
skirmishers  were  thrown  out  and  there  was  firing  all  the  afternoon,  also 
n^rtillery  firing,  and  some  men  were  killed;  that  he  saw  a  heavy  force 
in  front  all  the  afternoon. 

General  W.  M.  Graham  was  with  Kearny  the  night  of  August  27 ; 
was  ordered  to  march  that  night;  it  was  so  dark  they  could  not,  and 
at  10  o’clock  halted  for  the  night. 

It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Generals  Pope  and  McDowell,  and 
officem  of  lesser  rank  than  General  Porter,  were  allowed  to  give  their 
opinion  that  if  Porter  had  moved  forward  and  attacked  that  night  the 
result  would  have  been  a  complete  victory  for  the  Union  army,  and  it 
was  largely  upon  these  opinions,  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
Longstreet  was  not  in  the  front  of  Porter,  that  the  conviction  was  had. 
It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Porter  was  contending  that  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  was  in  his  front  at  the  time  the  4.30  order  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  that  a  flank  attack  was  impossible.  Under  these  circum- 
stiinces  the  following  question  was  put  to  General  Pope  on  his  cross- 
•examination: 

Q.  Bearing  in  mind  the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  order  of  4.30  p.  m.  of  the  29th 
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of  August  and  its  direction  to  the  accused  to  attack  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  if 
possible  his  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  communication  with  General 
Reynolds  on  the  right  of  the  accused,  please  to  inform  the  court  whether,  if  it 
could  have  been  foreseen  at  4.30  j).  m.  that  at  the  time  when  the  accused  should 
receive  that  order  he  would  find  himself  in  front  of  the  enemy  in  large  force  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  not  outflank  the  enemy  without  severing  his  con¬ 
nection  with  General  Reynolds  on  his  right,  would  you,  if  that  state  of  facts  had 
been  foreseen  at  the  date  of  the  reception  of  the  order,  have  expected  or  antici¬ 
pated  obedience  from  the  accused  to  the  order  according  to  its  terms? 

An  objection  was  made,  and  the  court  ruled  that  the  witness  should 
not  answer  the  question.  The  same  ruling  was  made  on  this  vital  and 
all-important  question  all  through  the  trial,  so  that  while  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  showing  by  opinions  that  if  Porter  had  attacked  a  complete 
victory  would  have  been  won,  assuming  that  Longstreet  was  not  there. 
General  Porter  was  refused  the  right  to  show  that  if  Longstreet  was 
there,  as  he  claimed,  not  only  would  an  attack  have  been  suicidal,  but 
that  even  Pope  himself  would  not  have  expected  an  attempt  to  obey  the 
order.  The  ruling  was  wrong,  unjust,  illegal,  prejudicial. 

Sir,  gentlemen  should  keep  in  mind  that  on  the  trial  of  Fitz-.Tohn 
I’orter  it  was  charged  and  insisted  that  Jackson’s  force,  twenty-two 
thousand,  was  the  only  enemy  on  the  field,  and  thatFitz-John  Porter, 
being  on  the  flank  of  that  force,  was  in  duty  bound  to  attack,  “to 
march  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon,”  to  the  aid  of  Pope,  who,  it  is 
claimed,  was  being  defeated,  and  that  therefore  he  was  guilty.  They 
should  rememlier  that  on  that  trial  it  was  insisted  on  and  sworn  to  by 
Pope  himself  that  Longstreet  was  not  up  and  could  not  have  been  there. 
And  there  sat  Porter  insisting  that  Longstreet  was  there,  and  that  his 
presence  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  made  an  attack  by  him  ruinous 
and  a  criminal  waste  of  blood.  On  the  assumption  that  Pope  was  cor¬ 
rect,  and  on  that  alone,  was  Porter  pronounced  guilty.  Now  it  is 
proved  beyond  question  that  Longstreet  was  there,  that  Porter  was 
right  and  Pope  all  wrong.  If  justice  has  not  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  let 
her  now  resume  her  seat. 

Said  the  gentleman  from  Michigan: 

There  above  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  that  bloody  field  toAvered  the  majestic 
specter  of  America — 

Which,  being  interpreted,  means  the  majestic  ghost  of  America — 
calling  through  the  bellowing  of  the  guns  “  Fitz-John  Porter,  this  way !  ” 

I  admire  the  beauty  of  the  gentleman’s  language,  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  magic  of  his  presence,  but  I  deny  that  Fitz-John 
Porter  was  to  respond  to  the  call  of  any  ghostly  apparition.  Battles 
are  real  and  practical,  and  demand  cool  commanders,  who  are  neither 
visionary  nor  controlled  by  specters.  Had  Fitz-John  Porter  that  day 
listened  to  any  voice  other  than  that  of  judgment,  wisdom,  and  duty, 
the  specters  of  thousands  of  uselessly  sacrificed  soldiers  would  have 
/  risen  from  the  bloody  ground  and,  with  skeleton  fingers,  dripping 

blood,  pointing  at  him,  would  have  cried,  “  Recreant  to  duty,  regardless 
of  life,  you  are  our  murderer  !  ”  and  that  vision  would  have  haunted 
him  down  to  his  grave.  It  was  his  duty  to  save,  not  knowingly  and 
uselessly  to  sacrifice  life. 

The  same  gentleman  from  Michigan  says  that — 

McDowell  swears  that  Porter,  standing  there  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill,  point¬ 
ing  with  his  hand  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  said,  “  McDowell,  we  can  not  go 
in  there  anywhere  without  having  a  fight;”  and  that  McDowell  replied,  “I 
understand  that  is  what  we  are  here  for.” 

He  would  have  us  imply  that  McDowell  was  ready  and  willing  to 
fight  then  and  there  and  that  Porter  is  responsible  that  no  fight  occurred. 

How  frivolous,  how  misleading  the  statement,  how  destitute  of  point 
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or  force,  is  demoiistriited  by  the  fact  that  almost  immediately  after 
that  McDowell,  burning  and  glowing,  restless  and  raging  for  a  combat 
with  the  enemy,  as  the  gentleman  would  have  us  think,  did  what — at¬ 
tack  that  enemy  in  their  immediate  front?  Get  into  a  fight,  which  was 
what  they  were  there  for,  as  he  would  have  us  think?  No,  sir;  but  he 
took  fifteen  thousand  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  men  on  that  field  and* 
marched  to  the  rear,  and  upon  a  circuitous  route,  that  occupied  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day.  There  is  no  disputing  this;  and  yet  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  have  us  think  and  find  that  the  subordinate  was  disobe¬ 
dient,  while  the  superior  officer  who  fled  the  field  (if  it  was  a  duty  in¬ 
cumbent  on  any  one  to  fight  there)  is  lauded  as  a  hero  and  made  a 
witness  to  degrade  Porter  for  not  doing  what  he  himself  declined  to 
do;  for  not  doing  what  McDowell  thought  not  wise  to  do;  for  not  do¬ 
ing  that  which  General  Porter  subsequently  discovered  would  have 
been  perfectly  ruinous  to  do;  for  not  doing  that  which  this  board  of  in¬ 
quiry  say  would  not  only  have  been  “a  great  blunder”  but  “a  great 
crime.  ’  ’ 

But  the  gentleman  in  his  zeal  and  blind  grasping  for  some  straw 
upon  which  to  found  an  argument  against  General  Porter,  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  stumbled  upon  the  dispatch  of  General  John  Buford,  and 
which,  having  been  sent  to  Ricketts  and  forwarded  to  McDowell,  was 
by  him  shown  to  General  Porter  between  12  and  1  o’clock.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Brigade — 9.30  a.  m. 

General  Ricketts  :  Seventeen  regiments,  one  battery,  and  five  hundred  cav¬ 
alry  passed  through  Gainesville  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago  on  the  Centreville 
road.  I  think  this  division  should  join  our  forces  now  engaged  at  once.  Please 
forward  this. 

JOHN  BUFORD, 

B  rigadier- General. 

That  dispatch  made  it  perfectly  plain  to  General  Porter  that  Pope 
had  once  more  blundered  and  miscalculated.  It  proved  beyond  all 
question  that  the  falling  back  of  Ricketts  from  Thoroughfare  Gap  the 
night  before  had  allowed  Longstreet  to  come  through,  and  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  announcement  in  the  joint  order  that  Longstreet  would  be 
up  by  the  night  of  the  30th  or  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Lee’s  army  was 
there  united  and  in  the  immediate  front.  The  trouble  was,  not  that 
Porter  was  slow,  but  that  Lee  and  Longstreet  were  two  whole  days 
ahead  of  Pope’s  time. 

And  yet  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  says  that  he  does  ‘  ‘  not  believe 
in  the  faithfulness  of  that  report.  ’  ’ 

“I  think  that  Buford  was  mistaken  as  to  the  hour,”  says  tlie  gentle¬ 
man.  Why,  sir,  the  Buford  dispatch  was  in  writing,  dated  at  9.30  that 
morning,  and  unless  borne  on  the  "wings  of  the  hurricane  direct  to  Mc¬ 
Dowell  must  have  been  written  not  later  than  9.30  or  10  o’clock  that 
morning.  But  as  that  dispatch,  like  a  double-edged  dagger,  punctured 
the  gentleman’s  argument,  he  was  compelled  to  argue  that  Buford  was 
false  in  his  written  dispatches.  So  he  makes  the  assertion,  and  then 
goes  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after  the  person  of  General  Longstreet 
riding  on  the  saddle  behind  Stuart,  who  was  looking  him  up. 

Sir,  even  if  Longstreet  had  not  passed  Gainesville  in  person  at  9.30  a. 
m.,  it  is  no  indication  that  his  advanced  divisions  were  not  even  then 
in  front  of  Porter.  But,  sir,  argument  is  not  necessary  in  the  face  of 
this  report  signed  by  Generals  Schofield,  Terry,  and  Getty,  all  Repub¬ 
licans,  in  which  they  say,  among  other  things: 

Such  an  attack  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  not  only  a  great 
blunder,  but,  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  officer,  would  have  been  a  gretrl  crime. 
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And — 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  court-martial  could  have  condemned  such  conduct 
if  it  had  been  correctly  understood.  On  the  contrary,  that  conduct  was  obedient, 
subordinate,  faithful,  and  judicious.  It  saved  the  Union  army  from  disaster  on 
the  29th  of  August. 

We  can  but  reach  one  conclusion  if  we  will  lay  aside  our  prejudice 
and  partisanship  and  act  the  part  of  the  unbiased  judge. 

Sir,  I  am  deeply  pained  to  see  such  strained  efforts  to  find  arguments 
against  General  Porter.  If  none  exist  in  the  record,  let  us  not  travel 
outside  and  into  the  realms  of  guess  or  speculation,  where  we  shall  find 
ourselves  groping  in  ignorance  and  doing  great  wrong.  If  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  that  General  Buford  was  mistaken  one  or  two  hours  in  the  date  of 
his  9.30  dispatch,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Pope  was  more  than 
an  hour  out  of  the  way  in  dating  his  4. 30  order.  Such  an  error  would 
be  in  “  sweet  accord  ’  ’  with  his  numerous  egregious  errors  and  contra¬ 
dictions. 

I  have,  sir,  but  one  word  more.  My  love  and  admiration  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  this  Republic  are  unbounded  and  beyond  expression.  There 
are  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  who  are  encamped  in  the 
bivouac  of  the  dead  whose  silent  voices  come  to  us  amid  the  busy  cares 
of  the  day  and  appeal  for  justice  to  every  soldier  and  plead  for  Fitz- 
John  Porter.  In  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  do  they  come,  and  as  we 
securely  repose,  relying  on  the  care  and  infinite  justice  of  God,  they 
appeal  to  us  to  right  this  great  wrong,  and  remove  the  undeserved  stain 
that  for  twenty  years  has  darkened  the  record  of  Fitz-John  Porter  and 
stained  the  military  annals  of  the  Republic. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  how  impossible  it  is  to  fully  review  this  case  in  the 
brief  time  allowed  me.  But  I  repose  confidence  in  this  House  and  in 
its  integrity  and  intelligence.  In  the  name  of  justice,  for  the  honor  of 
our  country,  and  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  soldiers  who  appeal  to 
us  for  justice  to  their  old  comrade  in  arms,  and  whose  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  loyalty,  and  devotion  has  never  been  shaken,  I  ask  for  that 
most  righteous  verdict  in  this  case  which  will  have  been  rendered  when 
this  bill  becomes  a  law. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  RAY, 

OF  YORK, 


ON 

POST-OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


MARCH  11,  1884. 


WASHINGTON. 

1884. • 


SPEECH 


OF 

Aon.  GEORGE  W.  RAY. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5459)  making  appropriations  for 
the  service  of  the  Post-Office  Departmentfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885, 
and  lor  other  purposes — 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Judging  from  the  conduct  of  the  political  majority 
of  this  House,  the  Democratic  party  seems  to  have  two  peculiar  cardi¬ 
nal  virtues  which  control  its  action  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  aiding  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  Government. 

The  first  is  extravagance  as  applied  to  Democratic  employes,  and 
which  they  call  liberality,  and  the  second  is  parsypony,  as  applied  to 
the  Republican  Executive  Departments,  and  which  they  call  economy. 

True  economy  is  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  any  government.  It 
is  commendable  in  every  legislative  body,  and  if  not  practiced  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branches  of  our  Government  would  sap  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

But  economy  is  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  the  Democratic  party 
does  not  seem  to  understand.  Economy  may,  and  does,  consist  as  much 
in  the  wise,  the  necessary,  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money  for  pur¬ 
poses  necessary  to  the  general  growth,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  the 
country  as  in  keeping  it  hid  and  confined  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  With 
our  Democratic  friends  the  word  economy  seems  to  be  the  synonym  of 
penuriousness,  except  when  applied  to  Democratic  officials,  and  then 
economy  and  extravagance  seem  to  be  synonymous  in  the  Democratic  vo¬ 
cabulary.  The  Democratic  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Congress  can  not 
give  fhe  Republican  administration  little  enough  nor  a  Democratic 
office-holder  too  much. 

To  be  sure,  our  Democratic  friends  are  compelled  to  operate  in  a  small 
way  at  present,  as  applying  economy  of  this  kind  to  themselves,  but  they 
are  attempting  to  operate  on  a  large  scale  when  dealing  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government.  For  the  Democratic 
committees  of  this  House,  they  can  not  have  too  many  clerks,  nor  too  much 
pay.  They  have  clerks  for  committees  that  never  meet,  or  that  meet 
but  once  or  twice  during  a  session  of  Congress,  and  never  report  anything 
to  the  House  unless  it  be  a  bill  of  expenses.  But  when  the  Postmaster- 
General  asks  for  the  money  required  to  pay  and  keep  in  the  employment 
of  the  Government  the  clerks  absolutely  necessary  to  care  for  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  mails  of  the  country,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  amount  required,  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cut  down  the  amount  recommended  to  a  figure  below 
what  experience  has  proved  absolutely  necessary.  I  desire  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  will  resent,  when 
opportunity  presents,  this  attempt  to  cripple  our  railway  mail  service. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  most  liberally 
for  the  rapid  and  safe  carriage  and  delivery  of  the  mails. 
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I  think  I  may  safely  say  there  has  been  no  charge  of  extravagance 
in  this  department  of  the  service.  The  facilities  afforded  are  good,  but 
not  sufficient.  The  employes  are  hard  worked,  poorly  paid,  and  not 
sufficient  in  number.  The  population  of  the  country  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  The  lines  of  railroad  are  reaching  out  further  and  further  every 
year;  and  where  goes  the  steam-horse  with  the  train  of  cars,  there  must 
go  the  railway  mail  service.  Eager  for  knowledge,  hungry  for  news, 
the  men  and  women  and  the  boys  and  girls  watch  the  comijig  of  the 
train,  and  are  more  impatient  at  a  delayed  mail  train  than  at  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  friends  or  express  matter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gowth  of  the  mail  service  from  1836 
to  1883.  In  that  time  its  annual  receipts  have  grown  from  $5,000,000 
to  $45,000,000,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been  self-sustaining; 

Comparative  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment  from  July  1,  1836,  to  June  30,  1883. 


Year.  j  Receipts.  j  Expenditures. 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 
1&50 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 
1880, 
1881 
1882. 
1883, 


$4, 945, 668 

21 

$3, 288, 319 

03 

4, 238, 733 

46 

4, 430, 662 

21 

4, 484, 656 

70 

4, 636, 536 

31 

4, 543, 521 

92 

4, 718, 235 

64 

4,  890, 383 

27 

4, 499, 527 

61 

4, 546, 849 

65 

5, 674,751 

80 

4, 296, 225 

43 

4,374,753 

71 

4, 237, 287 

83 

4,296,512 

70 

4, 289, 841 

80 

4, 320, 731 

99 

4, 237, 199 

a5 

4, 076, 036 

91 

3, 892, 809 

23 

3,979,542 

10 

4, 680, 211 

10 

4, 326, 850 

27 

4, 705, 176 

28 

4,479, 049 

13 

5, 499, 984 

86 

5, 212,953 

43 

6,410,604 

33 

6, 278, 401 

68 

6, 925, 971 

28 

7, 108, 459 

04 

7, 495, 724 

70 

7, 982, 756 

59 

8,992,335 

18 

8, 577, 424 

12 

9, 756, 678 

39 

9,968,342 

29 

10, 669, 703 

22 

10, 405, 286 

36 

11,881,956 

43 

11,508,057 

93 

12,166,063 

57 

12, 722, 470 

01 

11,884,430 

56 

11,451^(083 

63 

19, 672, 234 

94 

19, 170, 609 

89 

12,989, 102 

93 

13, 606,  759 

11 

10, 898,  774 

61 

11,125,364 

13 

12, 171,  638 

31 

11,314,206 

84 

13, 188, 233 

78 

12, 644, 786 

20 

14, 560, 127 

16 

13, 694, 728 

28 

14, 43e,  986 

21 

15, 352, 079 

30 

19, 288, 693 

54  1 

19, 2a5, 483 

46 

21,989.125 

80  ! 

22,730,592 

65 

24, 051, 626 

02 

23, 698, 131 

50 

23, 794, 361 

50 

23, 998, 837 

63 

24, 163,  245 

42 

24, 390, 104 

08 

26, 909, 176 

37 

26, 658, 192 

31 

28, 987, 216 

57 

29, 084, 945 

67 

32, 393, 505 

37 

32, 126, 414 

58 

33, 496, 007 

55 

33, 611,309 

45 

33, 722, 780 

53 

*  33,263,487 

58 

34, 544, 885 

26 

33, 486, 322 

44 

34, 585, 169 

77 

34, 165, 084 

49 

as,  339, 948 

11 

33, 449, 899 

45 

36, 913, 196 

54 

36, 542, 803 

68 

40,0aS,319 

43 

39,592, 566 

22 

41,88.3,005 

27 

40,482,021 

23 

45,530, 109 

46 

43, 282, 944 

43 
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Then  why  is  it  that  a  deliberate  elfort  is  made  to  cripple  this  branch 
of  the  service  ?  Do  oiir  Democratic  friends  expect  that  they  can  compel 
the  Department  to  ‘  ‘  squeeze  through  ’  ’  and  get  the  mail  matter  delivered 
at  a  small  expense,  and  thus  gain  a  reputation  for  economy  ?  Or  is  it 
that  you  hope  to  keep  out  of  Government  employ  a  large  number  of 
persons  lest  they  should  help  swell  the  great  army  of  Republican  office¬ 
holders,  and  perhaps  vote  the  Republican  ticket?  Or  is  it  that  you 
may  create  a  large  deficiency  for  the  next  Congress,  which  you  know' 
will  be  Republican,  to  provide  for,  so  that  you  can  make  a  contrast  for 
the  next  campaign,  and  thus  by  false  pretenses  try  to  get  power  in  this 
House  two  years  out  of  every  four  ? 

If  you  desire  to  retain  your  majority  in  this  House  you  must  throw 
aside  your  assumed  virtues  and  cultivate  real  ones.  You  must  study 
the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
events,  and  administer  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  people  with  no 
niggardly  hand.  There  is  another  feature  of  this  bill  that  demands  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  pro})Osed  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the  postmasters  of 
nine  of  the  largest  cities  of  this  country  to  $4,000  per  annum.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  confesses  that  the  bill  strikes  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington.  These  nine  cities  furnish  more  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  Post-Office  Department  than  any  nine  Democratic  States  in 
the  Union.  Of  course  I  exclude  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Jersey  (States  that  are  classed  as  doubtful) — States  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  the  other  day  called  barnacles  on  the  rotten 
hulk  of  the  Democratic  party.  Thank  God,  he  shall  no  more  so  term 
them.  In  November  next  they  will  each  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

To  properly  administer  the  affairs  of  these  offices  requires  the  best 
skill,  the  highest  int#lligeuce,  and  the  most  onerous  labors.  These 
offices  require  the  services  of  men  who  in  any  department  of  business 
can  command  the  highest  salaries;  men  who  are  able  to  earn,  and  who 
demand  for  the  support  of  their  families,  much  larger  salaries.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  ask  the  gentlemen  who  reported  this  bill  if  they  wush  to  drive 
from  these  places  men  of  character,  intelligence,  skill,  and  business 
capacity,  and  fill  them  with  a  class  of  men  of  inferior  abilities?  Or 
is  it  your  intention  simply  to  put  these  men  on  such  small  pay  that 
by  no  possibility  can  they  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  approaching  campaign. 

I  confeas  that  I  believe  your  object  purely  political  and  not  econom¬ 
ical.  The  people  of  this  country  so  understand  it,  and  they  will  duly 
resent  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  afford  to  seek  political  gain 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  good;  that  you  cannot  afford  to  attempt 
to  lift  a  political  party  into  power  by  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the 
Postal  Department  in  these  great  cities. 

Sir,  I  shall  expect  a  round  scolding  from  the  Democratic  side  for  my 
temerity  in  presuming  to  offer  advice  to  our  Democratic  brethren.  I 
know  I  am  presumptuous,  and  that  a  new  member  of  this  august  body 
deserves  censure  for  assuming  to  differ  from  the  condensed  wisdom  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who,  by  ‘  ‘  long  service  in  this  House,  ’  ’  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  says,  have  become  entitled  forsooth 
to  guide  and  direct  the  whole  legislation  of  the  country.  I  shall  ex¬ 
pect  a  severe  rebuke  such  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Randall]  administered  the  other  day  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dorsheimer]  who  assumed 
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to  advocate  the  armament  of  three  vessels  of  vv^ar  to  protect  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  I  expected  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  assert  his  manliness 
and  exhibit  some  of  his  old-time  vigor,  such  as  he  was  wont  to  display 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  State  he  re¬ 
sides,  and  where,  as  lieutenant-governor,  he  presided  over  the  senate  of 
that  great  State.  Sir,  I  was  astonished  when  I  found  him  obedient  to 
the  crack  of  the  party  whip  and  when  I  saw  him  bow  down  in  meek 
submission  to  the  dictation  of  party  will,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
ideas  of  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  Navy  of  this  great  country. 

Sir,  for  full  fifteen  minutes  were  we  entertained  by  that  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox],  whoso  fervently  ad¬ 
vocated  the  full  armament  and  equipment  of  the  star  actress,  Langtry 
(an  English  cruiser),  and  he  met  with  no  rebuke.  On  the  contrary 
he  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention  by  our  Democratic 
friends,  who  treated  with  contempt  the  dignified  and  manly  address 
that  pleaded  for  the  American  Navy.  But  the  reason  was  plain.  The 
gentleman  who  advocated  an  appropriation  to  arm  and  equip  American 
war  vessels  was  trenching  on  the  Democratic  idea  of  economy.  He  was 
advocating  a  doctrine  that  rendered  it  possible  for  a  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  to  employ  a  few  hundred  men  in  our  navy-yards;  to  add  to  the 
dignity  of  this  nation;  to  command  the  re.spect  of  the  civilized  world. 

But,  sir,  I  am  departing  somewhat  from  the  object  that  I  had  in  aris¬ 
ing  to  address  the  House.  With  considerable  labor  and  care  I  have 
tabulated  the  figures  bearing  on  the  question  to  which  I  last  referred, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  my.  judgment  it  would  be  a  shameful 
act  to  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  that  but  one  Democratic  State  pays 
its  postal  expenses:  ^ 

Statement  showing  postal  reeeipts  and  expenditures  of  States  and  Territories 
for  year  ending  June  30,  1883. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine . 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina ... 

Georgia . 

Florida . . 


Total  reeeipts. 

Total  expenditures. 

Excess  of  expendi¬ 
tures  over  receipts. 

Excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures. 

S:630, 515  84 

$585, 897  08 

$44, Q18  76 

371, 084  85 
339,798  05 

308, 019  65 

63,065  20 

327,  467  99 

12,  .830  06 

2, 999, 683  16 

1,  888,  222  04 

1.111,461  12 

a32,  643  15 

183, 024  64 

149,618  51 

882, 662  39 

014, 114  16 

238, 548  23 

8, 166, 5.59  48 

5, 852, 829  66 

2, 813, 729  82 

960, 186  13 

710, 582  51 

249,603  62 

4, 048, 738  40 

3, 061,. 567  82 

987, 170  58 

103, 748  02 

81, 446  55 

22,301  47 

784, 264  18 

813,995  38 

$29,731  20 

666,001  97 

997,  638  16 

831, 6.36  19 

245, 1,39  86 
337,009  74 

278,338  92 
492, 490  97 

33, 199  06 
155,481  2.3 

279, 342  91 

389, 101  09 

109,7.58  18 

559, 140  09 
181,611  11 

758, 109  07 
284, 968  61 

198, 968  98 
103, 357  50 
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States  and  Territories. 
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Ohio . 

Michigan . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Wisconsin . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi  . 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

California . 

Oregon . 

Minnesota . 

Kansas . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

Colorado  . 

Utah . 

New  Mexico . 

Washington . 

Dakota . 

Arizona . 

Idaho . 

Wyoming . 

Montana . 

Alaska . 

District  of  Columbia, 
Indian  Territory . 


Add  miscellaneous  items 


2,900,038  49 
1,595,770  76 
1,192,992  03 
3, 834, 396  22 
1, 095, 144  20 
1, 477,  a36  72 
1, 886, 378  42 
685, 523  61 

546.656  96 
351,461  19 
283, 797  11 
267,856  79 
447, 038  08 
921,381  90 

1, 241, 602  40 
202, 048  58 

875. 657  46 
826, 652  01 
500,321  83 

81, 155  35 
473,864  66 
125, 805  90 
95, 593  24 
99, 114  80 
313, 169  35 
71, 180  08 
54, 736  32 
48, 629  35 
121,729  13 
407  80 
294,563  93 
27,339  89 


44,827,473  89 
238, 150  93 


3, 330, 198  77 

1. 261. 868  15 
1,323,366  64 
2, 982, 077  07 

979, 289  57 

1.375.868  60 
1,989,855  87 

798, 467  62 
567, 793  37 
528, 663  84 
385, 274  89 
433,829  62 
526, 525  67 
1,223,819  57 
1, 518, 619  31 
277, 963  72 
870,653  28 
1,109,736  57 
1,045,773  42 
187, 875  95 
619,464  76 
280,446  09 
147, 396  81 
193,048  23 
291,993  99 

189. 199  43 
143, 225  19 

78, 456  74 

167.200  10 
177  07 

363, 922  05 
62,483  33 


42, 412, 349  59 
305  13 


430, 160  28 


130,374  61 


ia3, 477  45 
112,944  01 
21, 136  41 
177,202  &5 
101,477  78 
165,972  &3 
79, 487  59 
302, 437  67 
277,016  91 
75, 915  14  I 

m.bsi’sej 

545,451  59 
106, 720  60  I 
145, 600  10  I 
154, 640  19 
51,803  57 
93,  933  43 


118, 019  35 
88,488  87 
29, 827  39 
45, 470  97 


69,358  12 
35, 143  44 


4,707,277  85 
305  13 


333, 902  61 


852, 319  15 
115, 854  63 
101, 468  12 


5,004  18 


21, 175  36 


230  73 


7, 122, 402  15 
238, 150  93 


45, 065, 624  82 


42, 412, 654  72 


4,707,582  98 


7,360,553  08 


The  nine  Democratic  States  yielding  the  largest  revenue  give  a  postal 
revenue  of  15,463,612.40,  and  their  expenses  are  $7,959,139.25,  show¬ 
ing  an  annual  deficiency  of  $2,495,526.85,  excluding  of  course  the  cities 
of  Baltimore  and  Saint  Louis  from  these  figures.  These  nine  cities, 
at  which  this  bill  strikes,  give  an  annual  revenue  of  $12,323,798,  and 
the  total  expenses  of  these  offices  are  $2,393,098,  giving  us  a  surplus 
revenue  in  these  nine  cities  of  $9,930,700. 


Receipts. 

Expen.ses. 

STATES. 

Alabama . 

$351,461  19 
559,140  09 
685, 523  61 
447,038  08 
784, 264  18 

$528, 663  84 
758, 109  07 
798,467  62 
526,525  67 
813,995  38 

(rftorgia  , . , . T---T . 

Kcntiickv  . . 

T.niiiniana . 

Maryland . 
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Receipts  and  expenses  in  nine  States  and  cities,  <&c. — Continued. 


Receipts. 

Expenses. 

STATES — coiit  in  ued . 

Missouri . 

1, 886, 378  42 
921,381  90 
546, 656  96 
666,001  97 

1, 989, 855  57 
1, 223, 819  57 
567, 793  37 
997,  638  16 

Texas . 

Tennessee . 

Virginia . 

Deduct  receipts  and  expenses  of  Baltimore  and  Saint 
Louis . 

Deduct  receipts  from  expenses . 

6. 847, 846  40 

$1, 384, 234  00 

8,  204, 868  25 

$245. 729  00 

5, 463, 612  40 

7, 959, 139  25 
5, 463, 612  40 

2, 495, 526  85 

1,357,021  85 

Deficiency  in  the  nine  Democratic  States . 

Deficiency,  including  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  in  these  cities . 

CITIES. 

New  York . 

Chicago . 

Philadelphia . 

Boston . . . 

Saint  Louis . 

San  Francisco . 

Cincinnati . 

Baltimore . 

Washington . 

Deduct  the  expenses . 

4,413,822  00 
1, 949, 199  00 
1,579,235  00 
1, 508,  218  00 
843, 730  00 
558, 134  00 
638, 624  00 
540,504  00 
292, 332  00 

867, 619  00 
382,651  00 
263, 283  00 
283, 102  00 
150, 884  00 
100, 472  00 
111, 186  00 
94, 845  00 
139, 056  00 

12,323,798  00 
2, 393, 098  00 

2, 393, 098  00 

Surplus  revenue  in  these  cities  . 

9, 930, 700  00 

The  salaries  paid  the  postmasters  in  these  nine  great  cities  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  which  yield  to  this  Government  this  immense  surplus  reve¬ 
nue,  are  as  follows: 


New  York .  $8,000 

Chicago .  6, 000 

Philadelphia .  6, 000 

Boston .  6,000 

Saint  Louis .  6, 000 

San  Francisco .  5, 000 

Cincinnati .  6, 000 

Baltimore .  5,000 

Washington .  .  5, 000 


Salaries  paid .  53, 000 

Salaries  proposed .  36, 000 


Assumed  saving .  17, 000 


Now,  my  experience  is  that  if  we  would  have  work  well  done  we 
must  have  it  well  paid.  We  must  have  the  compensation  commen¬ 
surate  in  some  degree  at  least  with  the  labor,  the  risk,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  These  postmasters  give  bail  in  an  immense  sum,  and  they  are 
responsible  not  only  for  their  own  acts,  but  for  the  acts  of  their  subordi¬ 
nates.  Then  should  they  be  cut  down  to  a  mere  pittance,  or  shall  their 
salaries  be  ^aded  according  to  the  receipts,  the  responsibilities,  the 
labors  ?  Is  it  economy  to  take  from  them  every  pecuniary  incentive  to 
make  their  respective  offices  produce  the  largest  possible  revenue?  Is 
it  becoming  to  the  dignity  of  this  Government  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of 
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these  officials  to  a  figure  that  will  simply  command  the  services  of  ordi¬ 
nary  men,  and  barely  suffice  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families 
in  the  most  economical  manner  and  deprive  them  of  the  hope  of  sav¬ 
ing  a  single  penny? 

No,  sir;  we  owe  to  every  citizen  a  duty,  and  we  can  ill  afibrd  to  de¬ 
grade  the  character  of  any  official.  And  I  assert  that  thisGovernment 
can  well  afford  to  pay  these  nine  men  their  present  salaries  for  safely 
administering  the  postal  affairs  and  collecting  the  moneys  at  these  nine 
great  commercial  centers,  which  produce  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  postal  revenues  of  this  country  and  make  the  service  more  than 
self-supporting. 

To  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form  will  publish  our  parsimony  and 
indicate  no  economy.  But,  sir,  I  desire  to  present  another  table  of 
figures  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  postal  service  in 
the  States  in  which  are  situated  the  six  large  cities  named  in  the  above 
table,  and  excluding,  of  course,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  those 
six  cities,  namely:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Cincinnati. 


States. 

Receipts. 

1  Expenses. 

1 

New  York . 

$3,752,737  48 
1, 885, 197  22 
2, 469, 503  40 
1,491,465  16 
683,468  40 
2,261,414  49 

i  “ 

$4, 485, 210  66 
2, 599, 426  07 
2, 798, 284  82 
1. 605, 120  04 
1,418,147  31 

I  3,219,012  77 

Illinois . 

Pennsylvania . 

Massachusetts . 

California . 

Ohio . 

Deficiency  in  six  States,  not  including  thos 

12,543,786  15 

e  cities . 

16,12.5,201  67 
12,543,786  15 

3,581,415  52 

Expenses  above  receipts  in  such  States,  as  follows: 

New  York . 

Illinois . 

Pennsylvania . 

Massachusetts . 

California . 

Ohio . . 


$732, 473  18 
714, 228  85 
328,781  42 
113, 654  88 
734, 678  91 
957,598  28 


Total .  3,581,415  52 

Now,  taking  these  six  States  in  which  are  situated  six  of  these  large 
cities,  we  find  them  giving  a  large  surplus. 


Surplus  of  postal  receipts  over  expenses  in  six  States. 


State. 

1  Receipts. 

1 

Expenses. 

i 

New  York . 

$8, 166,  559  48 
3, 834, 396  22 
i  4, 048, 738  40 
2, 999, 683  16 
1,241,602  40 
2, 900, 038  49 

1  $5,352,829  66 

1  2,982,077  07 

1  3, 061, 567  82 

!  1, 888, 222  04 

1  1,518,619  31 

3, 330, 198  77 

Illinois . 

Pennsylvania . 

ATassachusetta . 

California . 

Ohio . 

1 

Surplus  in  six  States . ! 

i 

2.3,191,018  15 
18, 133, 514  67 

5, 057,  .503  48 

!  18, 133, 514  67 

1 

f 
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Thus  we  find  that  the  States  in  which  are  situated  six  of  the  large 
cities  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  strike  giving  us  a  grand  surplus  revenue 
of  $5,057,503.48,  while  nine  of  the  very  best  Democratic  States  in  the 
Union  giving  the  largest  postal  revenue,  and  including  the  States  in 
which  are  situated  two  of  the  cities  struck  at,  Baltimore  and  Saint 
Louis,  show  a  deficiency  of  $2,495,526,85,  not  including  those  cities, 
and  a  deficiency  of  $1,357,021.85,  including  them,  while  the  nine  cities 
struck  at  by  this  bill  give  us  the  magnificent  surplus  revenue  of 
$9,930,700  with  which  to  support  a  postal  service  in  the  poorer  States. 
And  yet  you  propose  to  cripple  the  service,  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
employes  in  these  six  States  and  in  these  nine  cities,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  people  and  the  business,  educational,  and  religious  interests  of 
this  great  country,  under  the  plea  of  Democratic  economy. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  the  power  to  do  it,  but  remember  the  people 
have  the  power  to  remedy  the  evil  and  rebuke  this  assault  upon  the  best 
postal  system  and  the  most  efficient  service  of  the  world. 

There  are  other,  many  other  provisions  of  this  bill  which  are  most 
objectionable,  but  want  of  time  prevents  their  consideration.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  civilization  has  marched  on,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  march  on  despite  the  Democratic  party.  Some  one  has  said 
that  progress  has  its  halts  as  well  as  its  marches. 

You  may  command  and  in  part  force  a  halt  in  the  progress  of  the 
grand  postal  system  of  this  country  if  you  will,  but  the  intelligent 
people  will  rise  in  their  power  and  revoke  the  orders  and  demand  the 
restoration  of  every  facility  that  tends  to  build  up  commerce,  aids  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  gives  intelligence  to  the 
people. 
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THE  BONDED  WHISKY  BILL. 


Shall  we  have  free  trade  and  free  whisky,  or  protection  to  home 
industry  and  American  labor  ? 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  RAY, 

OF  YORK, 

IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday,  March  22,  1884. 


“With  my  last  breath  will  I  protest  against  any  action  by  this  Congress  that 
shall  lend  the  aid  of  this  Government  to  the  protection  of  the  liquor  trade  ?” 

“High  tariffs  do  not  depreciate  wages ;  wages  are  not  cut  down  by  tariff  laws ; 
high  tariffs  do  not  foster  monopolies;  they  are  not  inimical  to  enterprise  and 
labor.” 


WASHINGTON. 

1^*4. 
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SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  RAY. 


The  House  being  in  Conamittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5265)  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  now  in  warehouse — 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  distinguished  lawyer,  in  giving  advice  to  his  son, 
who  was  just  to  enter  the  profession  of  the  law,  once  said:  “When  the 
facts  are  again.st  you,  argue  the  law ;  when  the  law  is  against  you,  talk 
about  the  facts;  but  when  both  the  law  and  the  facts  are  against  you, 
talk  around.” 

The  advocates  of  this  bill  are  proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  ad¬ 
vice.  Finding  the  law,  the  facts,  the  justice,  and  the  morals  of  the  case 
all  against  them,  they  have  very  innocently  and  in  a  manner  at  once 
childlike  and  bland  commenced  to  descant  upon  the  imaginary  beauties 
of  free  trade,  the  alleged  enormities  of  protection,  and  the  assumed 
evils  of  the  internal-revenue  system.  We  are  blandly  informed  that 
the  taxation  of  whisky  and  tobacco  are  relics  of  the  war,  and  in  childish 
innocence  they  tell  us  that  if  we  would  have  an  era  of  happiness,  pros¬ 
perity,  peace,  and  plenty,  we  must  blot  out  every  law  that  savors  of 
the  ‘  ‘  late  unpleasantness,  ’  ’  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and  drink  each 
other’s  health  with  untaxed  tobacco  and  whisky. 

When  gentlemen  who  pretend  to  oppose  this  bill,  yet  who  are  in  fact 
laboring  for  its  passage,  improve  their  opportunity  to  denounce  our  in¬ 
ternal-revenue  system  and  advocate  the  abrogation  of  the  tax  on  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits,  I  think  I  discern  that  beneath  the  sophistry  of  this  bill 
there  is  hidden  a  deep  design  to  ultimately  remit  this  tax  altogether. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  find  a  new  reason  for  opposing  this  measure. 

We  can  attach  no  blame  to  those  men  who  as  interested  parties  are 
seeking  an  extension  of  credit  from  this  Goverement  and  urging  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  They  have  the  right  to  come  here  and  urge  their 
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claims.  We  are  bound  to  give  them  a  fair  hearing  and  to  duly  con¬ 
sider  and  pass  upon  the  merits  of  their  case,  if  there  be  any  merit  in  it. 
I  have  diligently  sought  for  merits  in  this  case,  but  have  sought  in 
vain.  I  fail  to  find  a  single  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  find  many  reasons  that  impel  me  to  oppose  it; 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  correctly  understand  the  position  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  v\rho  so  earnestly  advocate  the  passage  of  this  bill,  they  desire  to 
enable  those  persons  having  distilled  spirits  entered  for  deposit  in  dis¬ 
tillery  warehouses  or  special  bonded  warehouses,  and  upon  which  the 
tax  has  or  shall  become  due  after  December  1,  1883,  to  retain  the  same 
in  such  warehouses  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  longer  than  is 
now  allowed  by  law  without  payment  of  the  tax. 

The  reasons  urged  for  the  passage  of  this  act  are  that  there  has  been 
a  large  overproduction  of  distilled  spirits,  whisky  principally,  and  that 
it  would  ruin  or  at  least  seriously  embarrass  distillers  to  pay  the  taxes 
in  advance  of  consumption  or  in  advance  of  a  demand  in  the  market  at 
present  prices. 

In  an  address  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  the 
distillers  interested  in  this  question  say:  » 

It  is  well  known  to  your  honorable  committee  that  there  are  now  in  distillery 
warehouses  many  millions  of  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  in  excess  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  wants  of  trade,  upon  which  the  taxes  are  falling  due  from  month  to  month. 
It  needs  no  argument  on  our  part  to  convince  your  minds  that  this  state  of  affairs 
must,  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  result  in  a  great 
depreciation  of  values,  and  heavy  losses  to  the  owners  of  those  spirits,  if  their 
withdrawal  from  bond  is  still  made  compulsory ;  and  that  the  decline  in  prices 
will  be  accelerated  from  month  to  month  in  just  such  ratio  as  the  market  is  more 
heavily  overloaded. 

These  same  interested  gentlemen  present  figures  which  show  that 
73,847,103  gallons  have  been  overproduced  and  now  remain  in  bond. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  is  our  duty  to  allow  these  millions  of  gallons  of 
spirits  now  in  bond,  there  to  remain  without  payment  of  the  taxes  due, 
or  that  soon  will  become  due,  on  their  paying  per  cent,  interest 
thereon.  In  other  words  they  seek  to  make  this  Government  a  great 
national  whisky  storehouse,  and  ask  the  Government  at  the  same  time 
to  loan  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  4^  per  cent,  interest. 

They,  in  substance,  say  that  having  largely  overproduced,  ha^nng 
overstocked  the  market  by  their  own  want  of  foresight,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  now  step  in  and  relieve  them  from  the  consequences  of 


their  own  indiscretion,  loan  them  the  money  that  is  its  due,  and  aid 
them  in  their  struggle  to  keep  up  the  price  of  distilled  spirits.  They 
seek  to  make  us  at  once  a  hank,  a  storehouse,  and  the  protector  of  the 
whisky  ring. 

To  excite  our  sympathy  they  urge  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
present  internal-revenue  system  in  1862  the  erovemment  has  collected 
in  taxes  upon  distilled  spirits  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,017,754,129; 
and  one  gentleman  in  his  love  and  adoration  for  the  whisky  of  this  na¬ 
tion  held  it  up  as  the  national  preserver. 

Sir,  I  will  only  pause  to  say  to  him  that  as  against  armed  rebellion 
we  can  protect  ourselves,  but  that  as  against  the  slow,  insidious  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  whisky  destroyer  that  is  debauching  this  people  we  have 
little  protection  if  we  single  out  the  whisky  producers  as  the  loved  and 
cherished  sons  of  the  Republic. 

It  will  never  do  for  this  people  to  cement  and  solidify  and  arm  and 
equip  this  great  and  grasping  liquor  monopoly  that  is  sapping  the  life 
of  the  people  in  one  direction  while  it  feeds  the  Government  in  another. 

Sir,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  this  Government  has  derived  an  im¬ 
mense  revenue  from  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  but  I  deny  that  we  owe 
any  debt  of  gratitude  to  distillers.  I  deny  that  we  are  under  any  obli¬ 
gations  to  take  them  under  the  protection  of  this  Government  and  enable 
them  to  prosper  and  profit  and  enrich  themselves  while  we  leave  every 
other  industry  upon  its  own  merits  and  to  regulate  its  own  values  by 
production  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  I  do 
not  believe  it  just  or  proper  or  moral  for  this  Congress  to  so  legislate  as 
to  encourage  the  production  of  distilled  spirits.  The  laws  as  they  now 
stand  have  been  upon  the  statute-books  for  years,  and  the  producers  of 
distilled  spirits  have  manufactured  and  placed  in  bond  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  consumption  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  burdens  they  were  imposing  upon 
themselves  if  they  overproduced.  They  well  knew  that  the  price  of 
any  commodity  is  regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand,  and  they  well 
knew  that  the  tax  was  fixed  by  law  at  a  certain  sum  on  each  gallon  man¬ 
ufactured,  and  that  the  tax  was  to  become  due  and  payable  at  a  day 
certain.  They  also  well  knew  that  any  overproduction  was  at  their 
own  risk  unless  Congress  should  relieve  them. 

When  they  manufactured  this  whisky,  they  of  course  estimated  the 
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cost.  Labor,  material,  and  the  Government  tax  all  entered  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  into  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  their  product.  It  was 
for  them  to  watch  the  market;  it  was  for  them  to  regulate  and  run 
their  business.  The  Government  has  but  one  duty,  and  that  is  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  and  collect  the  tax. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  more  reason  for  our  extending  the  time 
for  the  payment  of  this  tax  than  for  extending  the  time  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  other  debts  and  obligations  due  the  Government.  If  we  enter 
upon  the  policy  demanded  by  this  bill,  that  of  extending  the  time  of 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  dues  owing  to  the  Government,  I  can  not  see 
where  nor  when  we  are  to  stop.  The  importer,  the  dealers  in  tobacco, 
and  all  who  pay  internal  taxes  are  expected  to  pay  the  duties  and  taxes 
promptly  when  due,  and  whether  they  are  bankrupt  or  rich,  in  debtor 
independent,  are  questions  the  Government  can  not  stop  to  inquire  into. 
Upon  no  other  system  can  we  safely  and  prosperously  conduct  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  country.  , 

From  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  these  dis¬ 
tillers  knew  that  there  was  a  large  overproduction  from  year  to  year, 
and  yet  they  went  on  overproducing.  In  1878  the  overproduction  was 
14,088,773  gallons;  in  1879,  19,212,470  gallons;  in  1880,  31,363,864  gal¬ 
lons;  in  1881,  64,648,111  gallons;  in  1882,  80,963,645  gallons;  in  1883, 
80,000,000 — resulting  in  the  enormous  aggregate  overproduction  of 
290,276,068  gallons;  and  the  figures  show  that  this  annual  overj)ro- 
duction  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Yet  these  men  went  on  overpro¬ 
ducing  and  now  come  to  the  Government  for  relief.  No  fault  can  be 
attributed  to  this  Government.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  figures  show  that  in  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  produced  in 
the  United  States  of  distilled  spirits  515,969,400  gallons.  Used  here, 
377,469,928;  exported,  67,188,601;  leaving  in  bond,  73,847,103.  There 
are  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  dealers  13,921,482  gallons;  in  the  hands- 
of  retail  dealers,  28,180,650  gallons;  showing  to-day  a  surplus  of  115,- 
949,235  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  manufactured  incur  country,  now 
in  our  midst,  to  carry  woe,  misery,  want,  degradation,  crime,  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  death  to  the  homes  and  firesides  of  our  fifty  millions  of  people. 

This  is  more  than  two  gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in. 
the  country,  saying  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  gallons  of  imported  dis- 
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tilled  spirits  or  of  the  millions  of  gallons  of  fermented  liquors  manu¬ 
factured  in  our  country  and  imported  from  abroad,  and  which  would 
swell  the  aggregate  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  our  country  to  an  amount 
suflacient  to  float  the  Na^^  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  this  liquor 
interest,  representing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  capital,  comes  here 
pleading  poverty;  this  big,  fat,  sleek,  trouncing,  overgrown,  strong,  ag¬ 
gressive  whisky  baby  comes  crying  at  the  doors  of  this  Congress  asking 
us  to  make  this  Government  its  wet-nuree.  [Laughter  and  applause.  ] 
Sir,  the  child  that  begs  to-day  for  succor  will  soon  be  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  father,  mother,  nurse,  and  all. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  looked  a  little  into  the  questions  of  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  food-producing  material  in  the  manufacture  of  this  immense 
amount  of  distilled  spirits,  and  I  find  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J  une  30,  1883,  there  had  been  used  in  this  business  as  follows:  Of  wheat, 
291,368  bushels;  of  barley,  73,380  bushels;  of  rye,  2,987,473  bushels; 
of  corn,  13,428,469  bushels;  of  oats,  122,583  bushels;  mill-feed,  240,340 
bushels;  other  materials,  22,203  bushels;  making  a  grand  total  of  18,- 
644,787  bushels  of  food  annually  manufactured  into  distilled  spirits  in 
the  United  States  alone.  There  was  also  used  in  the  same  business 
2,373,106  gallons  of  molasses. 

Whfen  we  think  of  the  thousands  of  poor  and  starving  people  this  would 
have  saved  from  suffering  we  find  the  figures  appalling.  True  we  can 
not  perhaps  enact  and  enforce  sumptuary  laws,  but  while  we  can  not 
prescribe  what  people  shall  or  shall  not  eat  and  drink,  we  can  refuse 
to  foster  and  encourage  this  liquor  traffic  by  refusing  to  lend  to  it  the 
credit  of  the  Government.  Upon  the  men  and  upon  the  political  party 
that  assist  to  make  this  bill  a  law  will  justly  rest  the  condemnation  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Sir,  I  have  no  desire  at  this  time  to  read  this  House  a  lecture  on  tem¬ 
perance.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  a  harsh  word  of  any  person  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  distilled  or  fermented  liquors.  But  I  do 
desire  to  say  that  if  the  traffic  could  be  wholly  destroyed  it  would  be 
the  greatest  blessing  that  could  come  to  this  people.  It  would  add  to  our 
material,  intellectual,  and  religious  wealth,  and  add  immensely  to  our 
self-respect  and  national  strength.  The  people  of  this  country  could 
well  afford  to  buy  the  grain  that  is  manufactured  into  spirits  and  give 
it  to  the  poor  and  hungry  if  we  could  wipe  out  this  widespread  and 
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devastating  curse  of  inteiiiperanee.  For  tliese  reasons  I  urge  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  specially  protect  and  foster  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  liquors,  the  indirect  effect  of  which  is  to  curse  and  degrade  and  im¬ 
poverish  our  people. 

If  the  iron  and  lumber  industries  overproduce  we  do  not  legislate 
to  protect  them  and  keep  up  prices;  if  the  stockman  overproduces 
we  pass  no  law  for  his  relief;  if  the  importer  brings  in  too  many  goods 
from  foreign  ports  we  enact  no  measures  to  exonerate  him  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  import  duties  that  he  may  keep  up  prices  and  sell  at  a  profit. 
Then  why  do  gentlemen  expect  us  to  single  out  this  one  industry,  the 
whisky  traffic,  of  all  others,  and  protect  it  from  the  natural  and  in¬ 
exorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Sir,  .the  request  is  presumptuous  and  ought  not  to  command  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  House  for  a  single  hour.  But  they  tell  us  that  a  large 
quantity  of  these  distilled  spirits  have  been  pledged  as  a  security  for 
loans.  In  other  words,  bankers  are  loaning  money  upon  the  security  of 
whisky  in  bond,  using  it  as  a  basis  for  a  large  banking  business.  Are 
we  to  encourage  this  at  the  expense  of  our  national  pride  and  dignity 
and  morals  and  honor?  Is  whisky  to  be  the  real  basis  of  a  large  na¬ 
tional-bank  circulation?  This  proposition  is  a  long  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Sir.  if  our  bankers  have  loaned  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  security 
of  bonded  spirits,  if  manufacturers  have  overproduced  and  borrowed 
money  to  carry  on  the  business  or  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  spirits  already 
in  the  market,  upon  themselves  must  rest  the  burden,  if  burden  it  be, 
and  also  the  responsibility.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  Government,  and 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  zeal  and  indiscretion  of  bankers  and  distillers, 
then  should  we  open  wide  the  door  to  protect  the  zealous  and  improvi¬ 
dent  importer,  merchant,  and  farmer.  Sir,'  when  I  commence  this  kind 
of  legislation  it  will  be  with  the  farmers,  merchants,  and  mechanics. 

The  owners  of  these  spirits  say  that  so  long  as  the  spirits  are  in  bond 
the  United  States  has  a  lien  thereon  for  the  tax.  True,  in  addition 
thereto  they  propose  to  give  a  bond.  Thus  as  security  for  this  debt  which 
they  owe  the  Government  (about  $65,000,000,  now  or  soon  to  become 
due),  they  pledge  us  the  whisky  and  their  bond.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
security,  but  I  denounce  the  principle.  As  substantially  stated  by  my 
able  colleague  [Mr.  Hiscock]  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  it  amounts 
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to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  for  this  great  Government  of  high  ideas 
and  morals  to  enter  into  a  copartnership  with  the  whisky  combination, 
putting  in  $65,000,000  in  cash  and  receiving  4^  per  cent,  as  its  share  of 
the  profits — profits  that  are  to  be  wrung  from  the  consumer  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  dignity  of  this  Government,  and  amid  the  cries  of  the 
besotted  and  the  wail  of  suftering  humanity.  Sir,  before  we  do  this 
let  us  collect  in  the  money,  and,  if  we  are  to  become  money-lenders,  let 
us  loan  to  the  farmers  at  4.1,  or  any  less  per  cent.,  taking  their  bond 
secured  b}-^  a  mortgage  pledge  of  their  real  estate.  This,  at  least,  would 
be  honorable,  clean-handed  business,  if  not  wise  and  judicious. 

But  we  are  told  that  if  we  force  the  present  payment  of  these  taxes 
w'e  shall  injure  the  revenue  of  the  Government;  that  we  shall  ruin  the 
distillers  and  destroy  the  business;  that  we  shall  force  this  immense 
amount  of  .spirits  into  the  market  and  largely  reduce  prices;  that  the 
ownei*s  will  be  compelled  to  sell  at  ruinous  rates.  The  argument  is 
specious,  but  not  forcible;  attractive,  but  not  convincing. 

The  demand  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  consumers, 
and  men  will  always  be  ready  to  manufacture  what  the  people  demand. 
We  shall  at  all  times  receive  the  legitimate  tax  on  this  product  that 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  render  necessary.  Upon  the  other 
branches  of  the  argument  1  have  already  spoken.  Having  produced 
the  spirits,  let  the  distillers  pay  the  tax  and  take  charge  of  their  own 
property,  selling  or  holding  as  the  supply  and  demand  warrant.  This 
is  the  rule  we  apply  to  all  other  kinds  of  business,  and  to  vary  it  for 
the  benefit  of  these  men  would  be  not  only  immoral  but  criminal. 
Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  behind  this  proposed  legislation  lies 
an  immense  job,  and  that  it  is  expected,  even  at  this  session,  to  reduce 
the  tax  on  di-stilled  spirits  to  at  least  50  cents  per  gallon.  If  this  pro- 
posed  and  expected  reduction  should  take  place,  and  should  be  applied 
to  the  whisky  now  in  bond — and  it  is  expected  that  it  will — these  dis¬ 
tillers,  or  the  owners  of  the  spirits,  will  be  the  richer  by  $29,538,841, 
and  the  Government  will  be  that  much  the  poorer. 

Strength  is  given  to  this  argument  when  we  find  the  advocates  of  this 
measure  not  only  attacking  the  internal-revenue  system,  but  at  the  same 
time  asserting  with  great  heat  and  vehemence  that  the  Government  does 
not  require  the  money,  that  there  is  no  purpo.se  to  which  it  can  be  applied, 
and  that  if  paid  it  will  only  keep  $70,000,000  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
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laboring  classes  and  locked  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  This  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Eelford],  who  I  take  to  be 
the  exponent  of  the  “true  inwardness”  of  this  bill.  He  announces, 
fii-st,  that  he  is  a  “high-tariff  protectionist,”  and  second,  that  the  true 
temperance  law  is  “to  provide  that  any  man  avIio  sells  you  adulterated 
liquor  or  adulterated  wine  should  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.’* 

Sir,  I  suppose  that  he  advocates  this  doctrine  as  “a  self-protection  ’ ’ 
measure,  and  in  that  I  quite  agree  with  him.  But  when  it  is  asserted  that 
we  have  no  use  for  the  millions  of  dollars,  our  due  from  the  tax  on  these 
spirits,  I  take  issue  at  once.  For  the  alleged  protection  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  our  Democratic  friends  have  cut  down  the  naval  appropriation  rec¬ 
ommended  about  $8,000,000,  and  they  have  refused  to  appropriate  any¬ 
thing  to  add  to  our  small  and  insignificant  Navy.  At  the  same  time 
they  concede  that  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  maritime  nation  that  sees 
fit  to  attack  us.  There  is  not  a  great  city  at  any  port  on  our  thousands 
of  miles  of  seacoast  but  can  be  laid  under  contribution  or  burned  to 
ashes.  The  postal  appropriations  have  been  cut  down  $4, 000, 000  under 
the  plea  of  economy,  and  this  service  must  languish  and  our  people  be 
delayed  in  the  receipt  of  the  mails. 

The  next  blow  is  to  be  aimed  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education ;  and  I  am  informed  that  there  is  not  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  maintenance  of  this  great  and  wealthy  Government 
but  is  to  feel  the  stingy  grip  of  this  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  policy . 
In  this  very  Capitol  thousands  of  useful  and  instructive  books  are  packed 
away,*  or  scattered  about  by  the  cord,  of  no  use  to  any  one,  for  the  want 
of  a  library  building  in  which  to  place  them.  Yet,  on  the  plea  of  pov¬ 
erty,  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  Congress,  even  that  is  denied  us.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men,  who  fought  for  four  long  years  in  sun  and  rain  and  blood 
and  tears  to  preserve  this  nation,  and  who  are  now  in  absolute  want,  plead 
in  vain  for  help  from  this  Government  because  it  is  said  that  to  pen¬ 
sion  them  would  bankrupt  the  Treasury.  Appropriations  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  of  the  illiterate  are  denied  on  the  same  ground.  Still, 
with  all  these  fields  wherein  surplus  money  can  usefully  be  applied,  wo 
hear  gentlemen  asserting  that  the  whisky  interest  should  be  relieved 
from  its  obligations  because  the  Treasury  is  replete  with  money. 

Sir,  let  us  increase  the  post-office  and  mail-service  appropriations  to 
a  figure  that  the  actual  wants  of  the  people  demand ;  let  us  build  *and 
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arm  a  respectable  navy ,  that  shall  enable  ns  to  enforce  as  well  as  declaim 
the  Monroe  doctrine  and  resent  the  insults  of  European  despots;  let  us 
enlarge  and  strengthen  our  coast  defenses,  build  up  navy-yards,  improve 
our  rivers  and  harbors,  encourage  American  shipping,  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  every  agricultural  and  educational  enterprise,  establish  the  post¬ 
al  telegraph,  thereby  the  more  firmly  uniting  ourselves  as  a  people  and 
aiding  in  the  rapid  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  interchange  of  thought 
at  small  expense,  pension  the  needy  and  deserving  soldier,  his  widow 
and  orphans;  let  us  do  all  this  even  if  it  does  draw  upon  the  public 
Treasury ;  ay,  let  us  erect  in  this  capital  city  of  the  best  and  freest 
country  of  the  world  a  magnificent  national  library  building,  for  the 
use  not  only  of  Congress  but  of  the  whole  people.  And  when  this  is 
done,  and  the  national  debt  is  provided  for,  and  ample  provision  made 
for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  when  all  other  internal  taxes 
are  removed  from  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  when  import  duties  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  purely  protective  and  revenue-only  biisis,  then  we  will  reduce 
the  tax  on  whisky  and  tobacco — on  tobacco  first,  on  whisky  last. 

But  gentlemen  tell  us  that  it  would  be  better  for  this  country  to  take 
oflf  all  internal-revenue  tax ;  that  the  people  would  be  more  prosperous 
and  more  happy.  We  are  told  that  we  have  high  internal  taxes,  high 
import  duties,  and  a  large  surplus  revenue.  The  gentlemen  who  advo¬ 
cate  this  doctrine  seem  to  forget  that,  under  the  present  system,  this 
people  have  prospered  as  they  never  before  prospered  and  as  no  other 
people  have  ever  pro.spered.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  wise  and  the 
provident  lay  up  a  surplus  for  the  rainy  day. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  measure  favor  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  tax  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  and  some  would  go  so  far  as  to  strike 
off  all  import  and  export  duties.  They  would  have  absolute  free 
trade. 

When  we  strike  off  or  even  largely  reduce  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
we  must  increase  the  import  duties  or  else  resort  to  a  direct  tax  upon 
the  people  for  the  support  of  the  Government.  Certain  gentlemen  seem 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  when  whisky  is  free  and  the  tax-gatherer  is 
abroad  among  the  people  gathering  in  a  direct  money  tax  that  the  mil¬ 
lennium  will  have  indeed  come.  This  may  be  good  doctrine  for  the  dis¬ 
tillers,  for  the  liquor  dealers,  but  it  is  very  poor  and  very  destructive  doc¬ 
trine  for  the  people  and  for  the  moral  and  educational  interests  of  the 
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country.  It  would  aid  that  class  of  men  who  purchase  with  the  price  of 
a  day’s  labor  90  cents’  worth  of  whisky  and  10  cents’  worth  of  bread 
for  family  use,  and  then  wonder  what  they  are  to  do  with  so  much 
bread;  but  to  the  great  mass  of  laboring,  sober,  industrious  people  it 
would  work  great  harm,  and  prove  burdensome.  If  the  taxon  whisky 
and  tobacco  is  required  for  no  other  purpose,  let  us  apply  it  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  education,  the  relief  of  want  and  misery,  to  the  purchase  of 
clothing  for  the  naked  and  of  food  for  the  starving. 

If  the  continuation  of  this  tax  shall  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
rum  traffic,  so  much  the  better  for  the  people,  for  civilization,  for  edu¬ 
cation,  for  religion,  for  progress  among  the  nations.  The  men  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  will  seek  and  find  other  fields  of  labor;  the  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits  will  find  other  paying 
business,  and  the  corn  and  grain  of  all  kinds  used  in  the  business  will 
be  perhaps  cheapene<i  for  the  laboring  people.  The  farming  interests 
would  not  suffer,  for  the  grain  would  go  to  the  increase  of  animal  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  decrease  in  price  if  any  would  be  more  than  made  up  in  the 
saving  of  taxes  now  paid  for  the  support  of  the  almshouse,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  the  jails,  and  State  prisons.  Remove  the  curse  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  the  court  expenses  of  this  country  would  be  reduced  one-half, 
and  peace,  plenty,  happiness,  and  contentment  would  reign  supreme  in 
the  homes  now  made  desolate 'by  this  great  evil. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  this  is  idle,  sentimental  talk ;  that  it  is  not 
practicable,  and  that  we  are  to  deal  with  the  question  of  distilled  spirits 
as  a  purely  business  question,  That  we  must  look  at  it  in  the  light  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  ignore  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case. 

With  the  sober-minded,  thinking  people  of  this  country  the  question 
of  temperance  has  already  become  a  practical  question,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  political  one.  It  reaches  to  their  homes  and  firesides,  to  their 
pockets,  to  the  peace  of  communities,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself. 

I  am  looking  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  profit  and  loss  to  the 
whole  people,  and  not  to  a  single  State  or  community,  nor  the  manufact¬ 
urers  and  dealers  in  alcoholic  spirits. 

I  shall  never  give  my  vote  to  aid  or  encourage  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  distilled  spirits  or  alcoholic  liquors  of  any  kind,  for  other  than 
medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes.  With  my  last  breath  will  I  protest 
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against  any  action  by  this  Congi'ess  that  shall  lend  the  aid  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  protection  of  the  liquor  trade. 

There  is  bo  business  in  this  country  so  rich  and  powerful,  so  grasping 
and  aggressive,  as  the  liquor  interest.  Its  combinations  are  alarming, 
and  its  influence  beyond  comprehension.  What  we  gain  in  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  General  Government  we  lose  in  the  wealth  of  individ¬ 
uals,  in  the  moral  degradation  of  the  people,  in  the  increase  of  pauper¬ 
ism  and  crime,  and  in  the  direct  tax  upon  the  people  in  the  several 
States  for  the  support  of  the  almshouses,  inebriate  and  lunatic  asylums, 
jails,  and  State  prisons.  Gentlemen  may  figure  out  the  profit  and  loss 
at  their  leisure,  but  they  will  find  that  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic 
substantiate  every  statement  that  I  have  made. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  high  or  low 
tariff,  or  of  no  tariff  at  all,  we  take  up  a  subject  not  now  before  the 
House.  At  a  proper  time  I  may  desire  to  be  heard  on  that  question. 
Under  high  protection  this  people  are  prospering  and  growing  rich  and 
intelligent.  In  every  free-trade  country  capital  owns  labor;  here  labor 
owns  capital.  In  every  free-trade  country  labor  is  starving,  kept  in 
ignorance,  and  degraded ;  here  labor  is  well  fed,  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  and  ennobled.  We  have  no  aristocracy  of  money  or  of  blood, 
but  an  aristocracy  of  brains,  of  intelligence,  of  labor,  of  mechanical 
genius.  Every  section  that  has  availed  itself  of  protection  has  grown 
strong  and  rich  and  intelligent.  High  tariffs  do  not  depreciate  wages; 
wages  are  not  cut  down  by  tariff  laws;  high  tariffs  do  not  foster  monopo¬ 
lies;  they  are  not  inimical  to  enterprise  and  labor. 

We  have  a  high  tariff  and  wages  are  high.  Labor  is  better  paid, 
more  highly  educated,  better  fed  and  clothed,  and  more  contented  and 
happy  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  have  less  monopolies  than  any  country  of  like  wealth  and  position  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Our  people  are  more  enterprising  than  those  of 
any  other  countr}^  Facts  assert  it,  figures  prove  it,  and  history  has 
written  it. 

At  first  blush  our  farmers  may  think  that  protection  to  men  who 
manufacture  iron  and  steel  and  cotton  and  woolen  commodities  is  not 
protection  to  them  and  their  interests.  They  are  liable  to  say,  ‘  ‘  If  by  a 
high  tariff'  you  keep  up  the  price  of  these  things  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise  which  we  purchase,  you  do  us  and  our  industry  positive  harm.” 
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If  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  agriculture  was  not  desirable  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  there  would  be 
some  reason  in  the  proposition. 

To  create  a  home  market  there  must  be  consumers,  and  these  con¬ 
sumers  must  be  able  to  pay  good  prices,  and  that  they  may  do  this 
they  must  have  employment  at  good  wages.  This  employment  must 
not  be  tilling  the  soil,  for  that  would  simply  add  to  the  supply  of  farm 
products  and  make  them  cheaper.  Therefore  there  must  be  manufact¬ 
urers  and  factories  and  employes,  who,  receiving  good  wages,  are  able 
to  purchase  at  good  prices  the  corn  and  wheat  and  other  articles  of  farm 
production. 

This  is  what  a  high  tariff  does  for  the  farmers.  It  more  than  doubles 
the  value  of  what  he  produces  and  sells,  while  it  adds  but  little  to  the 
cost  of  the  useful  and  necessary  things  he  buys,  so  that  the  balance  is 
on  the  side  of  the  farmer  every  time. 

We  are  thus  able  in  and  of  ourselves  to  employ  and  feed  all  our  people 
and  keep  running  every  kind  of  business,  and  to  keep  at  home  the 
money,  the  wealth  we  should  otherwise  pay  out  abroad  for  the  very 
things  we  now  manufacture  at  home.  As  we  keep  the  money  at  home 
and  it  is  paid  to  our  laborers  and  merchants  and  mechanics,  it  adds 
daily  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  is  evidenced  by  the 'white, 
vine-clad  cottages  on  the  hillsides,  by  the  school-houses  at  the  cross¬ 
roads,  by  the  churches  at  every  town,  and  by  the  bank  accounts  of  la¬ 
boring  men.  It  shows  itself  in  the  rosy-cheeked  children,  the  happy 
housewives,  the  well-filled  larders,  and  the  neat  wardrobes  of  our  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  as  contrasted  with  the  pale,  puny,  ever-hungry  children,  the 
careworn  mothers,  the  empty  cupboards,  and  the  ragged  clothing  that 
are  the  companions  of  the  half-paid  and  half-starved  laborers  of  free- 
trade  Europe. 

The  people  know  and  appreciate  these  things,  and  when  in  Novem¬ 
ber  next  the  great  political  parties  of  this  country  go  before  the  coun¬ 
try  on  this  issue  they  will  write  their  verdict  b}"  no  eight-to-seven  vote, 
but  by  a  majority  that  shall  be  as  eighty  to  seven  in  favor  of  protection 
to  home  industry  and  American  labor.  [Applause.  ]  When  westward 
the  star  of  empire  no  longer  takes  her  way;  when  the  pauper  labor  ot 
free-trade  Europe  no  longer  seeks  the  shores  of  protective  America  for 
homes  and  food,  and  an  equal  chance  in  the  battle  of  life;  when  the 
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labor  of  America  seeks  the  free- trade  fields  of  Europe;  then  and  not  till 
then  will  we  adopt  the  free-trade  doctrine  of  Democracy. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Cox]  has  rung  up  the  curtain  in  the  drama  of  Free  Trade  vs.  Home  In¬ 
dustry  and  American  Labor.  Let  the  play,  in  which  he  trots  to  the 
front  the  American  hog  as  a  living  evidence  that  our  home  productions 
require  no  protection,  go  on.  When  the  curtain  is  rung  down  in  No¬ 
vember  next  it  will  be  to  Republican  music,  and  the  Republican  party 
and  a  fresh  Republican  administration  will  be  called  to  the  front  of  the 
great  iVmerican  stage  to  receive  the  j)laudits  of  the’  people.  [Applause.  ] 
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THE  TARIFF. 


“  Labor  is  discovered  to  be  the  grand  conqueror  enriching  and  building  up  na¬ 
tions,  more  surely  than  the  proudest  battles.” 

“  The  great  masses  of  our  industrious  and  intelligent  people  will  never  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy  on  this  continent.  They  will 
ever  contend  against  all  measures  that  tend  to  concentrate  political  power,  the 
ownership  of  property,  or  the  control  of  labor  in  a  few  hands.” 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  RAY, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1884. 


WASHINGTON. 

1884. 


SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  GBOEOE  W.  RAY,, 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariflF  taxes — 

Mr.  RAY  said: 

Mr,  Chairman  :  ‘  ‘  Labor  is  discovered  to  be  the  grand  conqueror, 
enriching  and  building  up  nations  more  surely  than  the  proudest  bat¬ 
tles.”  If  this  be  true — and  true  it  is — it  becomes  any  nation  to  edu¬ 
cate,  liberalize,  ennoble,  and  protect  its  labor — labor  in  its  every  branch. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  United  States,  for  we  fight  no  military 
batties  for  glory,  renown,  or  conquest.  When  we  defend  our  labor,  our 
industries,  we  defend  our  people,  our  institutions  of  free  government; 
for  our  laws  are  made  and  supported  by  the  suffrages  and  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  a  free,  enlightened,  laboring  people. 

We  are  enriched  by  three  kinds  of  property:  real  estate,  personal 
property,  and  industry.  We  are  ever  ready  and  willing  to  defend  our 
lands  and  our  personal  property  against  foreign  invasion,  and  if  we  would 
prosper  as  a  people  and  a  nation  we  must  be  as  ready  to  defend  our  in¬ 
dustries  from  foreign  invasion.  Our  welfare  and  prosperity  is  measured 
not  by  our  foreign  trade  or  commerce,  but  by  our  productive  power  and 
by  our  self-reliance. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  these  principles  by  our  fathers  that  gave  rise 
to  our  protective  policy.  Protection  is  defense.  That  nation  is  truly 
great  which  is  capable  of  producing  at  home  all  that  the  people  and  the 
nation  demand  both  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war. 

It  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  true  that  the  condition  of  the 
common  laborer,  male  and  female,  marks  the  civilization,  the  progress, 
and  the  power  of  any  country.  A  happy  and  a  contented  people  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  perpetuity  of  any  nation.  If  a  nation  would  long  endure  as 
a  first-class  power,  as  a  self-defending  and  a  self-sustaining  power,  it 
must  be  under  a  policy  that  reaches  out  to  and  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  guarantees  to  them  the  blessing  of  a  good  government;  the 
defense  by  the  government  of  the  lives,  the  liberties,  the  property,  and 
the  industries  of  the  people,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the  general 
happiness. 

The  United  States,  still  in  its  infancy,  has  had  its  epochs  of  prosperity 
and  its  epochs  of  adversity.  These  have  been  marked  more  especially 
by  our  tariff  legislation.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  then  thirteen  infant  seaboard  colonies  had  been 
swept  from  the  sea  by  the  navy  of  England.  Yet  our  manufiictures 
had  grown  at  a  rate  past  belief  and  that  excited  wonder  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Previous  to  that  war  some  of  our  manufiictories  had  been 
declared  nuisances  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  erection  of  steel 
manufactories  had  been  forbidden.  In  fact,  every  means  had  been  used 
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by  the  mother  country  to  suppress  our  manufacturing  enterprise.  The 
impetus  given  to  home  manufactures  by  closed  ports  during  that  war 
was  so  marked  and  beneficial  that  Alexander  Hamilton  so  early  as  1791 
urged  the  practicability  and  duty  of  protecting  and  encouraging  our 
manufactures.  He  enumerated  seventeen  grand  departments  which 
had  been  developed. 

For  the  seven  years  following  the  peace  of  1783  we  had  no  protection, 
and  there  was  no  power  in  the  old  Confederation  for  protection  and  no 
concurrence  among  the  several  States.  There  came  in  a  perfect  inun¬ 
dation  of  foreign  goods,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Federal  Congress, 
speaking  of  this  period  of  free  trade,  said : 

We  bought  according  to  the  doctrine  of  modern  theorists  where  we  could  pur¬ 
chase  cheapest,  and  were  soon  inundated  with  foreign  commodities.  English 
goods  were  sold  at  lower  rates  in  our  maritime  cities  than  at  Liverpool  or  Lon¬ 
don.  Our  manufacturers  were  ruined  ;  our  merchants,  even  those  Avho  had 
hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  importation,  became  bankrupt,  and  all  these 
causes  united  had  such  an  influence  upon  agriculture  that  a  general  depreciation 
of  real  estate  followed,  and  failure  became  general  among  the  proprietors. 

Anothei'  writer  in  describing  the  distresses  and  disorders  of  that  time 
says: 

The  scarcity  of  money  is  so  great,  and  the  difflculty  of  paying  debts  has  been 
so  common,  that  riots  and  combinations  have  been  formed  in  many  places,  and 
the  operations  of  civil  government  have  been  suspended. 

Chief-Justice  Marshal,  speaking  of  this  crisis  generally,  says: 

On  opening  their  ports  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  merchandise  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  country,  and  they  were  tempted  by  the  sudden  cheapness  of 
imported  goods  and  by  their  own  Avants,  to  purchase  beyond  their  capacity  for 
payment. 

The  consequences  he  thus  describes: 

The  bonds  of  men  Avhose  competency  to  pay  their  debts  Avas  unquestionable 
could  not  be  negotiated  but  at  a  discount  of  30,  40,  and  50  per  cent. ;  real  prop¬ 
erty  was  scarcely  vendible  ;  and  sales  of  any  article  for  ready  money  could  be 
made  only  at  a  ruinous  loss. 

July  4,  1789,  the  first  tariff  act  of  the  first  Federal  Congress  was 
passed,  and  it  was  followed  by  another  August  10,  1790,  which  largely 
increased  the  duties  then  imposed.  The  first  act,  that  of  1789,  recited 
as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  GoA’ernment,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  man¬ 
ufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  Avares,  and  merchandise  imported,  &c. 

Here  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  American  manufactures  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  enunciated. 

In  1791  Washington  wrote: 

In  my  tour  I  confirmed  by  obserA’ation  the  accounts  Avhich  we  had  all  along 
received  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  General  Government  upon  our  agriculture,, 
commerce,  and  industry.  The  same  effects  pervade  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  with  the  addition  of  vast  progress  in  the  most  useful  manufactures. 

Indeed,  the  same  story  was  told  from  every  quarter  and  every  branch 
of  industry  was  revived  and  invigorated.  It  is  true  that  the  opening 
war  of  1793  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  with  slight  interrup¬ 
tions  continued  until  1815,  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1797,  and  Avhich  continued  until  about  1817,  and 
our  own  war  with  England,  all  aided  largely  in  one  way  and  another 
in  strengthening  and  rendering  effective  our  tariif,  so  that  in  1815  our 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  were  $60,000,000  per  annum  with 
over  100,000  workmen  employed  in  them. 

When  these  causes  ceased  to  operate  in  aid  of  that  tariff  we  were 
again  flooded  with  foreign  importations,  until  in  1824  we  had  general 
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distress,  as  the  tariff  alone  was  inadequate  to  protect  American  labor 
and  home  industry.  The  result  was  the  higher  tariff  of  1824,  and  this, 
though  not  perfect,  crude  and  unequal  in  many  respects,  proved  so 
benehcial  that  we  immediately  entered  upon  another  era  of  agricult¬ 
ural,  commercial,  and  industrial  prosperity.  We  soon  had  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasuiy,  and  then,  as  now,  men  predicted  ruin  because  of  too 
much  money  in  the  national  Treasury,  and  then,  as  now,  ‘  ‘  horizontal 
reductionists”  came  to  the  front  and  argued  that  all  the  evils  of  accu¬ 
mulations  in  the  Treasury  would  be  avoided  by  a  straight  cut,  a  gen¬ 
eral,  uniform  “slash.”  We  had  “nullification,”  and  the  great  cry 
came  from  the  section  that  lived  upon  the  fruits  of  slave  labor,  and  re¬ 
fused,  or  from  its  social  condition  was  not  able,  to  avail  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  result  was  the  compromise  act  of 

1833  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  our  American  industries,  culminating 
in  the  general  crash  of  1837. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  operation  of  this  act  of  1833  we 
imjwrted  about  $366,000,000,  an  average  of  $122,000,000  annually,  as 
against  an  average  of  $70,000,000  annually  under  the  act  of  1828.  We 
paid  out  abroad  $52,000,000  annually  for  foreign  articles  that  we  had 
not  before  imported.  We  paid  that  to  foreign  labor  instead  of  home 
labor,  and  we  encouraged  extravagance  of  every  kind.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of 1834  our  circulation  of  bank  notes  was  $95,000,000;  at  the  close 
of  1836,  $149,000,000;  an  increase  of  $54,000,000.  In  the  beginning  of 

1834  our  bank  loans  and  discounts  were  $324,000,000;  at  the  close  of 
1836,  $500,000,000;  increase,  $176,000,000. 

In  May,  1837,  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments  all  over  the 
country.  At  the  end  of  1836  there  was  in  the  national  Treasury  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $46,500,000,  $44,500,000  of  which  came  from  an  increased  sale 
of  the  public  lands;  showing  that  the  great  increase  of  imports  crippled 
American  manufactures  and  drove  capital  and  labor  to  the  great  West; 
that  we  had  bought  more  than  we  could  pay  for;  that  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  unduly  stimulated.  Disaster  and  ruin  followed  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence.  When  you  throw  home  labor  out 
of  employment,  when  you  cripple  home  industries,  when  you  buy  on 
credit  more  than  you  sell  or  more  than  you  produce,  and  when  you 
drive  home  capital  to  other,  far-away  fields,  as  you  inevitably  must  do 
in  this  country  by  a  free-trade  policy  or  any  tariff  scheme  short  of  pro¬ 
tection,  you  bring  disaster  and  ruin  to  enterprise,  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  internal  commerce. 

There  is  a  taste  among  Americans  for  foreign  articles.  If  the  lady  in 
society  can  wear  a  dress  imported  from  Paris  and  the  gentleman  a  coat 
of  English  cloth  and  cut  they  feel  that  they  have  more  claim  to  respecta¬ 
bility.  There  is  a  taste  for  foreign  ways  and  manners,  especially  among 
the  wealthy.  Even  the  judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  are 
becoming  tinctured  with  this  foreign  malaria  and  they  array  themselves 
in  silken  gowns,  h  la  England,  which  I  suppose  are  of  English  cut  and 
make.  In  all  our  debates  I  hear  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Cox]  advocating  some  measure,  an  innovation  upon  American  ways  and 
laws,  because  they  have  it  or  something  similar  in  England.  Even  the 
American  dude  is  becoming  immensely  popular  because  he  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  English  snob. 

If  we  are  to  have  these  things,  let  them  be  confined  to  the  rich  and 
the  opulent;  let  them  be  paid  for  by  the  capitalists  and  monopolists; 
and  let  the  dude  pets  be  labeled,  “  Fair  result  of  a  free- trade  tariff.” 
I  think  it  is  the  only  importation  of  English  manufacture  that  does  not 
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pay  a  high  tariff  duty.  [Laughter.]  The  point  I  would  make  is  this: 
that  this  disposition  or  mania  for  foreign  articles  would  tend  largely  to 
the  undue  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  and  the  consequent 
injury  if  not  destruction  of  American  industries. 

Now,  sir,  as  a  result  of  the  tariff  of  1833,  and  which  was  in  operation 
until  1842,  our  American  industries  were  prostrated,  our  home  labor  was 
degraded,  our  business  interests  were  destroyed,  and  finally  the  people 
rebelled,  turned  its  advocates  out  of  power,  repudiated  the  alien  policy, 
and  gave  us  the  protective  tariff  of  1842.  This  was  modified  in  1846 
by  the  representatives  of  slave  labor.  Still,  as  modified,  aided  by 
scarcity  in  Western  Europe,  famine,  the  gold  fever  of  1848-’49,  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war,  and  other  causes,  it  proved  beneficial  and  the  country  pros¬ 
pered,  the  Treasury  had  a  surplus,  and  the  people  were  happy  and 
contented.  Then  came  the  20  per  cent,  reduction  of  1857,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  as  was  inevitable,  we  had  another  panic,  an¬ 
other  inundation  of  foreign  production.  Imports  for  consumption 
increased  from  $5.42  to  $11.82  per  head;  the  bank  circulation  and 
loans  were  more  than  doubled,  the  loans  rising  from  $312,000,000  to 
$634,000,000,  and  the  circulation  from  $105,000,000  to  $214,000,000, 
and  a  general  suspension  again  followed. 

But  more,  the  national  debt  rose  from  sixteen  and  three-fourths  to 
twenty-nine  million  dollars,  and  to  $64,000,000  in  1860  under  the  tariff 
of  1857.  Our  national  securities  were  at  a  discount  of  6  to  12  per  cent., 
bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest.  General  distress  pervaded  all  classes, 
and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  agricultural,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  financial,  that  our  enemies  predicted  that  the  rebellion 
commenced  in  1861  would  find  but  little  opposition,  and  that  we  could 
not  devise  the  ways  and  means  to  resist  it. 

But  with  the  rebellion  came  the  Morrill  tariff,  highly  protective,  and 
although  confederate  cruisers  and  English  piratical  crafts  under  the  con¬ 
federate  flag  swept  our  commerce  from  the  ocean ;  although  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country  was  for  four  years  engaged  in  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction,  both  of  life  and  property;  although  the  energies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  nation’s  life  instead  of  the 
production  of  wealth ;  although  we  became  a  nation  of  destruction  in¬ 
stead  of  production,  still  we  successfully  combated  armed  rebellion, 
we  fostered  American  manufactures,  developed  American  industries, 
and  demonstrated  beyond  all  peradventure  not  only  that  the  American 
Constitution  can  protect  the  American  nation,  but  that  the  protective 
tariff  can  protect  home  industries  and  American  labor.  [Applause.  ] 
But  more  of  this  further  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  political  parties  are  always  seeking  to  win  the  good 
opinions  of  the  people,  and  the  party  in  the  minority  is  necessarily 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  winning  recruits  from  its  opponent  if  it  would 
ever  taste  the  sweets  of  power  and  patronage.  It  is  not  slow  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  weak  points  of  its  adversary,  and  may  be  tempted  to  hold  out 
delusive  arguments  and  even  hide  the  truth.  Then  let  us  study  his¬ 
tory  and  the  present  condition  of  our  people  and  heed  the  lessons  taught. 
That  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  with  the  American  people 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  must  be  conceded.  This  is  owing  more  to 
the  fact  that  certain  States  are  substantially  agricultural  while  others 
are  mainly  engaged  in  the  manufactures,  than  to  any  real  difference  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  proposition  as  now  presented.  If  the  United  States 
was  an  agricultural  country  -without  large  manufacturing  interests  and 
incapable  of  developing  them,  free  trade  would  be  the  true  doctrine. 
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But,  sir,  we  are  to  take  the  country  and  the  whole  country  as  it  is 
regardless  of  State  lines,  and  study  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  So 
if  we  were  a  manufacturing  country  producing  a  very  large  excess  of 
manufactured  articles  above  home  consumption  the  sale  abroad  of  which 
were  necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  purchase  their  food  from  abroad, 
then  free  trade  might  be  the  true  doctrine.  Take  the  South  and  West 
from  the  Union  and  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  might  not  prosper 
under  a  protective  tariff.  No  competition  could  break  down  their  in¬ 
dustries,  and  as  they  would  import  only  raw  materials  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes  and  food  products  for  consumption  a  high  tariff  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  productions  and  prevent  them  from  competing  in  foreign 
markets,  and  so  add  to  the  cost  of  living  that  the  degradation  of  labor 
would  follow.  Take  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  from  the  Union 
and  the  South  and  West  would  prosper  in  time  under  protection,  but 
it  would  be  opposed  possibly  to  their  immediate  present  prosperity. 
But  these  States  would  remain  at  a  “stand-still,”  their  territory  would 
ever  be  sparsely  populated,  and  their  cities  would  cease  to  grow  unless 
they  should  create,  foster,  and  protect  home  manufactures.  They  would 
make  no  progress  whatever.  To  make  themselves  truly  prosperous 
they  would  be  driven  to  protection. 

In  the  first  case  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  .would  be  compelled 
to  compete  with  foreign  countries  and  sell  abroad  at  as  low  figures  as 
England.  And  in  the  second  case,  having  nothing  to  protect,  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  would  exist  only  in  name  and  could  result  in  nothing, 
unless  the  people  should  engage  in  manufacturing,  except  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  putting  large  sums  in  the  Treasury  from  their  earnings 
without  any  return.  That  is,  they  would  heavily  and  unduly  tax 
manufactured  articles  which  they  would  import  from  foreign  markets. 
Now  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  are  not  compelled  to  go  abroad 
to  foreign  nations  for  their  market,  for  protection  compels  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  support  American  manufactures.  The  question  is,  is- 
this  compulsion  justifiable  and  does  it  result  in  the  general  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  ?  In  other  words,  are  we  justifiecf 
in  so  legislating  that  we  compel  certain  parts  or  classes  of  our  people  tO' 
pay  more  for  articles  manufactured  at  home  than  they  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  in  foreign  markets  ?  It  has  been  said  in  substance  by  a  fair 
and  honorable  member  of  this  House  [Mr.  Carlisle]  that  protection 
is  spoliation;  so  it  would  be  if  the  benefits  received  by  those  who  really^ 
pay  the  cost  of  protection  were  not  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  cost. 

But  if  we  find  that  the  benefits  conferred  are  greater  than  the  bur¬ 
dens  imposed,  then  it  is  not  spoliation,  for  ‘  ‘  an  even  exchange  is  no  rob¬ 
bery.  ’  ’  With  the  agriculturists  the  laborers  and  the  workingmen,  unless 
we  give  them  a  fair  and  equal  return  for  their  increased  outlay  for  man¬ 
ufactured  articles,  our  course  is  not  defensible.  To  my  mind  this  is  a 
fair,  plain;),  common-sense  way  of  putting  the  question,  and  on  its  true 
answer  must  the  Republican  party  stand  or  fall  in  the  coming  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  To  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  ‘  ‘  State  rights  ’  ’ 
and  deny  that  we  are  a  nation  it  seems  plain  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  by  a  protective  tariff  to  pay  for  the  prosperity  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  States;  while  to  those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  a  nation,  and  that  each  part  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  whole,  it  is  equally  plain  that  they  should  so  pay,  provided 
the  protected  States  return  value  received  to  those  who  contribute. 
Men  who  look  at  burdens  imposed  and  are  blinded  to  benefits  received 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  intelligently  judge  the  situation. 
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Such  is  the  status  of  the  disciples  of  free  trade.  Teachers  of  free  trade 
in  the  main  are  seeking  political  power,  audit  is  their  mission  to  plainly 
portray  all  the  burdens  while  they  studiously  conceal  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff.  Beautiful  and  attractive  theories  have  been  and  can 
be  built  up  to  allure  the  unthinking  and  the  unwary.  These  theories 
have  been  spread  before  this  House  and  the  country  in  their  most  at¬ 
tractive  form,  and  it  is  sought  to  be  impressed  on  our  minds  that  as  the 
result  of  a  high  tariff  we  have  too  much  money  in  the  Treasury,  that 
the  people  are  too  heavily  taxed,  that  the  country  is  not  prosperous, 
that  labor  is  not  well  paid,  that  our  people  are  growing  poorer  while 
corporations  are  swelling  with  ill-gotten  gains.  It  is  said  that  high 
tariffs  foster  monopolies  and  are  inimical  to  labor. 

It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  answer  some  of  these  illusory  and  delusive 
statements.  But  I  first  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  th  e  people 
of  this  country  in  a  common-sense  way  have  again  and  again  answered 
the  question  at  the  ballot-box,  and  they  are  now  ready  and  anxious  to 
repeat  the  verdict  of  1880.  Aristotle  said : 

The  crowd  makes  better  judgments  than  any  individual  wlmtsoever.  It  is  in 
the  main  incorruptible.  Like  a  large  sheet  of  water,  the  multitude  is  less  liable 
to  sinister  influences  than  the  few,  for  when  the  individual  is  influenced  by  pas¬ 
sion  or  any  similar  impulse  his  judgment  must  be  distorted,  while  it  is  hard  for 
all  collectively  to  be  led  by  passion  or  to  err. 

The  people  of  this  country  look  to  practical  results  more  than  to  fine¬ 
spun  theories,  and  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  make  them  believe  that 
high  tariffs  are  detrimental  to  our  prosperity  when  they  see  that  with 
them  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  our  Government  has  been  reduced  from 
12  to  2^  and  3  per  cent. ;  that  our  country  has  been  carried  safely  through 
an  intestine  strife  that  cost  us  billions  of  dollars;  that  our  debt  has  been 
reduced  at  a  rate  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  that  a 
large  area  has  been  added  to  our  territory ;  that  magnificent  public  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected ;  that  large  bounties  and  pensions  have  been  paid 
to  our  soldiers,  their  widows  and  orphans;  that  magnificent  railroad  and 
other  enterprises  have  been  successfully  carried  on;  that  new  States  are 
constantly  added  to  the  Union;  when  they  see  our  population  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  staggers  figures ;  our  arts,  sciences,  and  inventions  making 
rapid  strides  and  challenging  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
our  farmers  and  mechanics  prosperous  and  happy,  and  our  labor  better 
paid  than  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  our  liberties 
remain  intact  and  churches  and  schools  multiply  and  spread  abroad  their 
beneficent  infiuence.  They  see  and  realize  withal  that  we  have  no 
slave  labor,  and  that  labor  owns  capital  and  keeps  a  bank  account,  owns 
farms  and  village  lots,'  and  bank,  railroad,  and  mining  stocks,  and  that 
the  son  of  the  poorest  mechanic  or  farmer  stands  an  equal  chance  with 
the  millionaire  to  occupy  the  Senatorial,  gubernatorial,  and  Presidential 
chairs.  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  these  blessings  in  praesenti,  it  will 
be  hard  indeed  for  any  political  party  to  induce  the  people  to  try  dan¬ 
gerous  experiments  for  the  sake  of  imaginary  benefits  mfuturo. 

1.  Do  we  protect  American  labor  and  home  industry  ? 

2.  Do  we  give  value  received  to  the  consumer  who  pays  a  higher 
price  than  he  would  if  we  did  not  impose  high  protective  tariffs  ? 

3.  Do  we  degrade  or  do  we  exalt  American  labor  ? 

4.  Do  we  encourage  and  promote  American  inventive  skill  and  do 
we  develop  American  genius  ? 

5.  Do  we  add  to  the  general  wealth,  intelligence,  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  this  country  ? 
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First.  When  we  remove  the  protective  tariff— that  is,  the  tariff'  that 
is  added  for  the  purpose  of  so  increasing  the  cost  of  foreign  manufact¬ 
ures  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the  American  market  or  compel  them  to  be 
sold  here  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  produce  at  a  profit— we  necessarily 
compel  our  manufacturers  to  produce  at  a  less  price,  and  they  must 
necessarily  reduce  the  price  paid  laborers  and  reduce  the  price  paid  for 
material  and  machinery  or  else  stop  business,  “shut  up  shop.”  If  the 
price  of  labor  is  reduced  the  laborer  must  reduce  the  cost  of  living — 
that  is,  cut  down  all  of  his  expenses.  If  he  do  this  he  must  be  able 
either  to  purchase  food,  clothing,  and  his  little  luxuries  at  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  figure,  or  he  must  wear  poorer  clothing,  eat  poorer  food,  and 
enjoy  less  of  the  benefits  of  the  schools,  churches,  and  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  If  we  compel  him  to  do  the  last,  we  degrade  him ;  if  the  first, 
we  necessarily  compel  our  farmers  to  produce  and  sell  their  cotton,  wool, 
com,  wheat,  &c. ,  at  a  less  figure,  and  therefore  they  must  be  enabled 
to  purchase  lands  and  food  and  clothing  at  a  less  price.  When  all  is 
done  the  free-trader  says  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction  all 
round  and  no  harm  is  done. 

Let  us  see.  We  have  opened  up  foreign  competition  and  flooded  our 
country  with  foreign  productions ;  we  have  opened  a  market  where 
every  dollar  that  is  paid  to  the  foreign  producers  is  lost  to  home  produc¬ 
tion  and  American  labor,  for  when  paid  to  foreign  labor  it  is  the  richer 
and  American  labor  the  poorer.  We  have  reduced  the  revenues  of  the 
Government,  and  our  internal  improvements,  public  buildings,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  our  pensions,  &c.,  must  stop.  We  have 
lost  much  and  have  gained  nothing.  But  you  say  it  will  stimu¬ 
late  commerce,  our  carrying  trade;  that  our  products,  our  manufactures 
wdll  go  abroad  and  find  a  market.  Not  at  all.  Our  products,  as  grain, 
&c.,  that  foreign  countries  require  now  go  abroad.  Our  superior  man¬ 
ufactures  now  go  abroad.  Our  equal  or  inferior  manufactures  will 
never  cross  the  water  to  compete  with  the  same  thing  abroad.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  make  up  our  deficient  revenue  by  a  direct  tax  or  else 
cut  down  the  expenses  and  stop  all  improvements. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  complete  answer  to  all  this.  The  world 
demands  about  so  much  of  any  article.  Europe  (especially  England) 
has  an  excess  of  labor.  When  foreign  countries  export  largely  to  this 
country  at  cheap  prices  we  can  no  longer  keep  up  our  manufactures  and 
employ  our  laborers  in  manufacturing,  for  their  productions  of  like 
kind  will  no  longer  be  consumed  in  the  home  market,  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  will  be  overstocked  by  their  own  home  productions.  As  a  direct 
and  necessary  result  our  laborers  and  mechanics  would  be  driven  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  there  would  be  a  large  excess  of  agricultural 
products  and  the  price  thereof  would  be  largely  reduced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich  and  the  opulent;  the  farmer  would  be  impoverished,  and 
soon,  as  in  England,  the  lands  would  pass  to  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
and  we  should  become  a  nation  of  tenant  farmers.  England  now  is, 
and  since  1845  has  been,  a  free-trade  country.  Her  mechanics,  labor¬ 
ers,  and  farmers  are  reduced  to  a  condition  of  servility,  poverty,  squalor, 
and  misery.  That  enterprise,  skill,  and  genius  which  have  been  and 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  American  laborer  do  not  exist  in  England. 
As  a  proof  of  what  I  say  I  desire  to  quote  from  Work  and  Wages,  by 
Thorold  Rogers,  an  advocate  of  free  trade  and  an  enemy  of  protective 
tariffs.  He  says: 

The  mass  of  English  workmen  are  far  better  off  now  than  they  were  two  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  though  population  has  greatly  increased.  But  relatively  speaking 
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the  workingman  of  to-day  is  not  so  well  off  as  he  was  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  population  was  not  one-tenth  of  what  it  is  now. 

This  is  a  confession  that  as  a  result  of  three  hundred  years  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  advance  in  religion,  civilization,  and  education,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  laborer  has  been  degraded  and  impoverished.  What 
a  commentary  on  the  condition  of  English  labor,  and  what  a  warning 
to  us  not  to  listen  to  the  sophistries  of  those  free-traders  who  ape  the 
English  theorists.  This  confes.sion  is  pointed  when  we  find  the  same 
author  giving  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  laborer  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (audit  was  relatively  the  same  in  the  fifteenth)  at  £2  11s.  8d.  per 
year,  while  he  figures  up  the  living  expenses  of  that  same  laborer  at 
£3  per  year,  allowing  £2  7s.  9d.  for  the  coarsest  kind  of  food  and  12s. 
3d.  for  clothing,  home-spun  russet  cloth,  hempen  or  linen  shirting,  and 
one  pair  of  rude  boots  worth  2s. 

I  have  read  in  novels  of  the  haggard,  ever-hungry,  hollow-eyed  la¬ 
borer  of  England  who  every  night  went  to  his  hut  or  hovel  to  meet  his 
careworn,  anxious,  overburdened  wife,  and  his  puny  ill-fed  children 
crying  for  bread,  of  which  he  had  none  to  give;  but  I  never  expected  to 
see  even  the  shadowy  portrait  of  the  reality  disfiguring  the  pages  of  an 
English  author  who  advocates  free  trade  for  the  United  States.  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  having  no  market  at  home,  the  English 
people  and  their  sympathisers  here  are  using  their  best  endeavors  to 
induce  us  to  impoverish  our  own  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New’  York.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  why  it  is 
that  England  under  the  free-trade  policy  pays  her  laborers  better  than 
France  or  Germany  with  their  protective  tariffs? 

Mr.  EAY,  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  assumes  something  thatis 
not  true. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  Will  you  answer  it? 

Mr.  KAY,  of  New  York.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  why  the  moon 
was  made  of  green  cheese.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  I  suppose  I  might. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  You  assume  something  that  is  not  true, 
and  therefore  I  can  not  tell  you  why.  When  you  ask  me  why  England 
under  free  trade  pays  her  laborers  better  than  France  and  Germany  un¬ 
der  protection,  I  say  it  is  not  true  that  she  does,  and  therefore  I  can  not 
give  you  any  reason  for  a  fact  that  does  not  exist.  I  assert  here,  and  I 
assert  the  truth,  that  the  French  and  German  laborers  are  better  paid 
to-day,  better  educated,  and  in  a  better  situation  morally,  socially,  and 
pecuniarily  than  the  laboring  men  of  England. 

Why,  sir,  take  even  Belgium,  with  a  larger  population  to  the  square 
mile  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  compare  it  with  England, 
and  behold  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  two 
countries.  In  England  under  free  trade  the  land  is  owned  by  a  few 
lords,  who  are  turning  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  soil  which 
should  be  tilled  for  the  production  of  food  for  a  starving  people  into 
parks  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  her  nobility,  whereas  when  you  go 
across  to  Belgium  you  will  find,  counting  five  to  a  family,  that  every 
family  owns  real  estate  and  has  a  spot  they  can  call  home,  and  a  little 
allotment  of  soil  which,  properly  cultivated,  keeps  starvation  from  their 
doors.  [Applause.  ] 

As  Rogers  thus  confesses  that  this  English  laborer  thus  paid,  fed, 
and  clothed  was  relatively  better  off  than  the  English  laborer  of  to-day, 
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we  may  safely  conclude  that  English  free-trade  labor  is  somewhat  de¬ 
graded  and  impoverished,  and  well  may  the  American  laborer  hesitate 
to  support  that  political  party  that  would  ingraft  upon  our  system  the 
theories  which,  put  in  practice  in  England,  have  thus  impoverished  and 
degraded  labor.  But  we  need  not  resort  to  this  comparison  of  this  free- 
trade  author’s  confessions  to  prove  that  free  trade  or  non-protective  tariffs 
impoverish  and  degrade  labor,  for  he  proceeds  to  give  us  somewhat  in 
detail  the  condition  of  the  mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  large  cities  of 
England.  He  says: 

The  large  cities  and  towns  of  England  contain  a  vast  population  which  lives, 
one  hardly  knows  how,  on  mean  and  precarious  wages,  in  dismal  and  unwhole¬ 
some  dens.  Some  of  this  poverty  is  merely  miserable,  some  of  it  is  vicious,  some 
is  criminal.  *  *  *  Now,  among  them  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  town  in 
the  world.  Naturally  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  an  infinite  variety  of  occu¬ 
pations. 

Now,  if  any  one  supposes  that  the  American  laborer  desires  to  be 
thrown  into  competition  with  this  squalid  pauper  labor  of  England  he 
mistakes  the  spirit  of  the  workingman  of  this  country.  And  if  any 
one  supposes  that  the  farmers  desire  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
should  exist  in  our  great  cities  they  miscalculate.  The  producers  of 
farm  products,  corn,  wheat,  butter,  cheese,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  &c. ,  fully 
realize  that  the  market  for  their  products  is  not  with  the  farmer,  but 
with  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  in  the  towns 
and  cities;  that  to  enable  these  men  to  purchase  they  must  find  employ¬ 
ment  at  remunerative  wages,  and  that  they  may  receive  these  wages 
they  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  their  products  and  keep  them  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  to  eke  out  a  living.  The  farmers  know 
that  every  worker  in  wood  and  iron  and  brass  and  every  miner  is  a 
consumer  of  their  productions,  and  that  if  they  would  have  increased 
consumption  they  must  have  more  consumers,  not  more  producers. 

Second.  It  will  also  be  considered  that  a  home  market  is  better  than 
the  foreign,  and  that  when  we  encourage  and  build  up  a  factory,  even 
on  a  vacant  plain,  a  village  immediately  springs  up  around  it.  Men 
and  women  and  children  are  employed;  the  merchant  finds  a  market 
and  a  demand  for  his  varied  merchandise;  horses  and  mules  are  in  de¬ 
mand;  mechanics  find  employment  in  building  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  the  railroad  is  constructed  to  bring  in  the  supply  and  take  away 
the  products.  It  becomes  a  busy  mart  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
surrounding  farms  are  doubled  in  value,  as  is  their  produce,  and  in 
place  of  desert  fields  we  soon  find  fruitful  orchards  and  productive  gar¬ 
dens  and  ever  busy  markets.  In  every  country  on  the  earth  and  in 
every  State  in  this  Union  the  greater  the  manufacturing  interests  the 
greater  the  value  of  farming  lands  and  of  agricultural  products.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  United  States  by  counties  or  by  States,  singly  or  in  groups,  the 
figures  demonstrate  the  truth  of  my  statement.  I  select  a  few. 

In  Alabama,  two  counties  produced  in  manufactures  $2,785,685.  She 
has  in  those  counties  481, 484  acres  in  farms,  worth  $3,152,779,  or  $6.55 
per  acre.  Theremaining  sixty-four  counties  manufacture  $10,779,819, 
or  $168,434  each,  have  18,373,850  acres  in  farms,  worth  $4.13  per  acre. 
In  Georgia  seven  manufacturing  counties  manufacture  $19,331,604, 
have  995,971  acres  of  farming  lands,  worth  $9,181,254,  or  $9.22  per 
acre.  Her  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty  counties  manufacture 
$17,109,344,  or  $131,610each,  have  25,047,311  acres  in  farm  lands,  worth 
$102,729,286,  or  $4.10  per  acre.  In  Louisiana  her  two  manufacturing 
counties  manufacture  $20,456,396,  have  49,075  acres  in  farm  lands. 
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worth  $1,010,663,  or  $20.59  per  acre.  Her  remaining  fifty-six  counties 
manufacture  $3,748,787,  or  $66,942  each,  have  8,224,431  acres  of  land 
in  farms,  worth  $57,978,454,  or  $7.05  per  acre. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  an  equal  or  more  marked  degree  in  every 
State  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  But,  says  some  one,  this  is  no 
proof;  the  South  never  had  any  extended  manufactures,  and  her  soil 
is  worn  out  and  impoverished  by  slave  labor.  Then  let  us  go  to  the 
West  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  In  Ohio  twelve  manufacturing  counties 
manufacture  $249,632,186;  they  have  3,388,305  acres  of  farm  lands, 
worth  $229,903,034,  or  $67.85  per  acre.  Her  remaining  seventy-six 
counties  manufacture  $98,666,204,  or  $1,298,239  each,  have  21,140,921 
acres  of  farm  lands,  worth  $897,594,319,  or  $42.46  per  acre.  In 
Michigan  six  manufacturing  counties  manufacture  $74,928,516,  have 
1,500,690  in  farms,  worth  $60,373,468,  or  $40.23  per  acre.  Her  re¬ 
maining  seventy-two  counties  manufacture  $75,786,509,  or  $1,052,590 
each,  and  have  12,306,550  acres  in  farm  lands,  worth  $438,729,713,  or 
$35.65  per  acre.  In  Illinois  ten  manufacturing  counties  manufacture 
$340,527,740,  and  have  4,470,503  acres  in  farms,  worth  $196,518,392, 
or  $43.96  per  acre.  Her  remaining  ninety-two  counties  manufacture 
$74,336,933,  or  $808,010  each,  have  27,203,142  acres  in  farms,  worth 
$813, 076, 188,  or  $29. 89  cents  per  acre.  In  California  six  manufacturing 
counties  manufacture  $96,217,320,  have  2,116,416  acres  in  farms,  worth 
$76, 972, 137,  or  $36. 37  per  acre.  Her  remaining  forty-six  counties  man¬ 
ufacture  $20,001,653,  or  $434,817  each,  and  have  14,477,326  acres  in 
farms,  worth  $185, 079, 145,  or  $12.78  per  acre.  And  yet  California  has 
been  pictured  as  the  farmer’s  paradise. 

The  other  Western  and  Pacific  States  show  the  same  relative  values. 
But  we  are  told  that  these  are  comparatively  new  States,  and  that  some 
sections  are  sparsely  populated,  and  that  improvements  have  not  been 
made  on  the  farms  remote  from  villages.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Eastern 
and  the  Middle  States.  In  Massachusetts  her  four  manufacturing  coun¬ 
ties  manufacture  $453,360,766,  have  1,292,876  acres  of  land  in  farms, 
worth  $74,819,191,  or  $57.87  per  acre.  Her  ten  remaining  counties 
manufacture  $177,774,518,  or  $17,777,451  each,  and  have  2,066,203 
acres  in  farms,  worth  $71,378,224,  or  $34.55  per  acre.  In  Connecti¬ 
cut  her  three  manufacturing  counties  manufacture  $122,572,296,  have 
967,946  acres  in  farms,  worth  $69,537,859,  or  $71.84  per  acre.  Her 
remaining  five  counties  manufacture  $63,124,915,  or  $12,624,983  each, 
have  1,485,595  acres  in  farms,  worth  $51,525,951,  or  $34.68  per  acre. 
In  New  Jersey  her  six  manufacturing  counties  manufacture  $208,- 
670, 151,  have  368, 675  acres  of  land  in  farms  worth  $35, 562, 438,  or  $96. 46 
per  acre,  and  her  remaining  fifteen  counties  manufacture  $45,710,- 
085,  or  $3, 047, 338  each,  and  have  2,561,098  acres  of  land  in  farms  worth 
$155,333,395,  or  $60.65  per  acre.  In  New  York  the  thirteen  manufact¬ 
uring  counties  manufacture  $896,651,665,  have  4, 981, 545  acres  in  farms 
worth  $310,699,132,  or  $62.37  per  acre.  The  remaining  forty-seven 
counties  manufacture  $184,044,931,  or  $3,915,849  each,  and  have  18,- 
799,209  acres  in  farms  worth  $745,477,609,  or  $39.65  per  acre. 

Now,  sir,  these  figures  plainly  show  that  in  States  and  counties  where 
we  have  large  manufacturing  establishments  the  value  of  the  farms  are 
largely  increased,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  many  of  the  counties 
in  some  of  these  States  showing  the  highest  value  of  farm  lands  the  soil 
is  naturally  poor,  rocky,  and  unproductive. 

In  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  manufactures  have 
so  stimulated  and  aided  agriculture  that  farmers  by  tillage,  care,  and 
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industry  reap  rich  harvests  and  large  profits  from  lands  that  in  the  West 
or  South  would  lie  waste.  Now,  sir,  another  important  fact  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  farmers  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connection.  In 
those  States  where  industry  is  most  diversified,  those  having  the  largest 
and  most  productive  manufactories,  the  annual  income  to  each  farmer 
is  $457,  while  the  States  having  small  manufacturing  industries  yield 
to  the  farmer  an  income  of  only  $160  per  annum  to  each.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  cheap  lands  are  not  most  productive  to  the  farmer,  and  if  it 
be  said  that  they  require  larger  expense  for  tillage,  that  labor  is  higher 
priced,  it  is  plain  that  the  laborer  shares  in  the  blessings  the  manufact¬ 
uring  industries  give  to  the  agriculturists. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  cheap  farm  involves  a  small  interest  ac¬ 
count,  and  that  therefore  the  cheap-farm  State  is  to  be  preferred.  But 
it  can  not  be  said  that  the  purchase  of  a  farm  in  such  a  locality  is  prefer¬ 
able  for  such  a  reason,  when  the  figures  show  that  the  net  income  is  $457 
in  the  high-priced  States,  as  against  $160  in  the  others,  saying  nothing 
of  the  ready  markets,  the  educational  and  other  advantages  that  always 
abound  in  a  manufacturing  county  or  State,  and  all  of  which  are  scarce 
and  difficult  of  access  in  the  purely  agricultural  States  or  counties.  The 
following  table  shows  in  four  groups  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  each 
State,  the  land  in  farms,  the  value  of  farm  lands,  and  in  each  State  and 
in  each  group  or  class  of  States  the  average  value  of  such  farm  lands  per 
acre: 

FIRST  GROUP. 


States. 

!  Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  inan- 
1  ufacture. 

Total  land  in  ] 
farms.  | 

Value  of  farm 
lands. 

1 

Value 
per  acre. 

Massachusetts . 

Dollars. 

6.31 , 12.5, 2S4 
104,163,621 
ia5, 697,  211 
1, 080, 696, 596 
254, 380, 236 
744,818,  445 
20, 514, 438 

.lOT.S. 

3,359,079 
514,813 
2, 453, 541 
23, 780, 754 
2, 929, 773 
19,791,341 

1 , 090, 245 

Dollars. 
146,197,415 
;  25, 882, 079 

121,06.3,910 

1  1,056,176,741 
190,895,833 
975,689,410 

1  36,789,672 

Dollars. 

!  43  52 

50  27 
49  34 
44  41 
65  16 
49  30 
33  74 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . ! 

New  Jersey . I 

Pennsylvania . > 

Delaware . l 

1 

Total  . 

3,021,405,a31 

53,  919, 546 

2,552,695,060 

47  34 

SECOND  GROUP. 


Maine . . . 

79, 829, 793 

6, 552, 578 

102, 357, 615 

15 

62 

New  Hampshire . 

73, 978, 028 

3,  721, 173 

75, 834, 389 

20 

38 

Vermont . . . 

31,  a54,  .366 

4, 882, 588 

109,346,010 

22 

40 

Ohio . 

348,298,390 

24,. 529, 226 

1,127, 497,353 

45 

97 

Michigan . 

150, 715, 025 

13,  807,  240 

499, 103, 181 

36 

15 

Indiana . 

148,006,411 

20, 420, 983 

6.35, 236,111 

31 

11 

Illinois . 

414, 864, 673 

31, 673,  645 

1,009, 594,580 

31 

87 

Total  . 

1,247,046,686 

i  105, 587, 433 

3,558,969,239 

33 

71 

THIRD  GROUP. 


Wisconsin . 

5128, 255, 480 

15, 353, 118 

357,709,507 

23 

30 

Minnesota . 

76, 065, 198 

13,403,019 

193,724, 260 

14 

45 

Iowa . 

71,045,926 

24, 752, 700 

567,430, 227 

22 

92 

California . 

116,218,973 

16,593,742 

262, 051, 282 

15 

70 

Total . 

391,5a5,.577 

70, 102, 579 

1,380,91-5, 276 

19 

70 

14 


Value  of  manufactures  in  each  State,  lands  in  farms,  <&c. — Continued. 


FOURTH  GROUP. 


States. 

Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  man- 
facture. 

Total  land  in 
farms. 

Value  of  farm 
lands. 

\ 

Value 
per  acre. 

Maryland . 

Dollars. 

106,780,563 

Acres. 

5, 119, 831 

Dollars. 

165, 503, 341 

Dollars. 
32  33 

Virginia . 

51, 780, 992 

19, 835, 785 

216, 028, 107 

10  89 

North  Carolina . 

20, 095, 037 

22, 363,558 

135,793,602 

6  07 

South  Carolina . 

16, 738, 008 

13,457, 613 
26, 043, 282 

68, 677, 482 

5  10 

Georgia . 

36, 440, 948 

111,910,540 

4  30 

Florida . 

5, 546, 448 

3, 297, 324 

20, 291, 837 

6  15 

Alabama . 

13,565,504 

18,  855,334 

78, 954, 648 

4  19 

Louisiana . 

24, 205, 183 

8, 273, 506 

58, 989, 117 

7  13 

Texas . 

20,719,928 

36, 292, 219 

170, 468, 886 

4  70 

Arkansas . 

6, 756, 159 
37,074,886 

12, 061,547 

74,  249,  655 

6  16 

Tennessee . 

20, 666, 915 

206, 749, 837 

10  00 

West  Virginia . 

22,867,126 

10, 193, 779 

133, 147, 175 

13  06 

Kentucky . 

75, 483, 377 

21,495, 240 

299, 298, 631 

13  92 

Missouri . 

165,386,205 

27, 879, 276 

375, 633, 307 

13  47 

Kansas . 

30, 843, 777 

21,417,468 

235, 178, 936 

10  98 

Nebraska . 

12, 627, 336 

9, 944, 826 

105, 932, 541 

10  65 

Colorado . 

14, 260, 159 

1,165,373 

25, 109, 223 

21  55 

Oregon . 

10,931,232 

4, 214,712 

56, 908, 575 

13  50 

Utah . 

4, 324, 992 

655, 524 

14, 015, 178 

21  38 

Total . 

676, 427, 860 

283, 233, 112 

2, 552, 840, 616 

9  01 

Now,  sir,  in  the  first  of  these  groups  of  States,  18  per  cent,  of  all 
workers  are  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  in  the  second  group,  42  per  cent. ; 
in  the  third  group,  58  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  fourth  group,  77  per  cent. 

Now,  sir,  look  at  the  average  annual  income  of  each  of  these  agricult¬ 
ural  laborers  in  the  respective  groups.  In  the  first  group,  which  has  the 
most  manufactures,  the  average  annual  income  to  each  is  $457;  in  the 
second,  standing  next  in  value  and  extent  of  manufactures,  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  income  to  each  is  $394;  in  the  third,  standing  next  in 
manufacturing  industries,  the  average  annual  income  to  each  is  $261; 
and  in  the  fourth  group,  standing  out  distinctively  as  agricultural, 
and  where  the  land  is  richest  and  natural  agricultural  advantages 
greatest,  but  manufactures  are  rarest,  the  average  annual  income  to 
each  agricultural  laborer  is  but  $160. 

Now,  sir,  taking  the  same  groups  of  Statas,  we  find  the  average  rate 
of  wages  to  farm  laborers  in  the  first  group  to  be,  per  month,  $24.14; 
second  group  to  be,  per  month,  $23.51;  third  group  to  be,  per  month, 
$19.51;  fourth  group  to  be,  per  month,  $13.67.  We  also  find,  and  the 
fa(;ts  and  figures  demonstrate,  that,  living  in  the  same  style,  the  cost  of 
food  and  clothing  and  farm  implements  and  household  furniture  is  great¬ 
est  where  farms  and  labor  are  cheapest  and  agriculturists  most  numer¬ 
ous.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  figures  I  include  not  only 
hired  farm  laborers,  but  the  farmers  themselves.  And  what  adds  to  the 
strength  of  my  argument  is  the  important  fact  that  in  the  agricultural 
States  the  roads  are  poorest,  cities  and  villages  remote,  and  railroad 
facilities  wanting.  Therefore  the  surplus  products  of  the  farmer  are 
carted  to  far-away  markets  at  great  cost  and  delay,  and  even  there  they 
find  slow  and  low  markets. 

If  we  look  to  the  question  of  illiteracy  we  shall  find,  not  that  the 
workers  in  factories  are  the  best  educated,  for  a  large  element  of  for¬ 
eign  population  is  drawn  to  them,  but  that,  taking  the  States  as  a 
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whole,  the  people  of  the  States  with  the  diversified  industries  are  the 
better  educated,  and  that  the  fourth  class  or  group  of  States  named 
contains  the  great  mass  of  the  illiterate  of  the  United  States,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  colored  population.  If  we  look  to  railroads  we  find  in  the 
first  group  18,781  miles;  in  the  second,  31,980  miles;  in  the  third, 
16,339  miles;  and,  in  the  fourth,  45,312  miles;  showing  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  area  the  manufacturing  States  largely,  very  largely,  excel  in  the 
length  and  number  of  their  railroad  lines,  and  which,  it  is  conceded, 
in  safety,  convenience,  and  equipment,  are  greatly  superior.  They 
contain  nearly  all  the  canals  and  set  afloat  most  of  the  river  and  coast 
commerce.  These  figures  show,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
and  agricultural  laborers,  that  the  presence  of  large  manufacturing 
interests  have  the  following  effects: 

First.  They  largely  increase  the  value  of  farms  and  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Second.  They  prevent  undue  competition  among  farm  laborers. 

Third.  They  largely  increase  the  incomes  of  the  farmers  and  the 
wages  of  the  farm  laborers. 

Fourth.  They  lessen  the  cost  of  clothing,  of  farm  implements,  and 
of  household  goods. 

Fifth.  They  build  up  railroad  lines,  facilitate  intercourse,  make  home 
markets  for  farm  products,  and  render  distant  markets  of  easy  access. 

Lastly.  The  manufacturing  States  foster  the  schools,  contain  the  great 
majority  of  colleges  and  academies,  and  extend  education.  They  also 
contain  more  churches  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Let  us  group 
these  States  so  as  to  show  the  labor  engaged  in  manufactures  and  the 
wages  paid  them  per  annum: 


FIRST  GROUP. 


States. 

Number  of  es¬ 
tablishments. 

Hands  e  m- 
ployed. 

Wages  paid. 

Engaged  in 
agriculture. 

i 

Massachusetts . 

14,352 
2,205 
4,488 
42,739 
7, 128 
31,225 
746 

352, 255 
62, 878 
112, 915 
531,473 
126,038 
387,112 
12, 638 

$128,315,362 
21,355,619 
43,501,518 
198, 634, 029 
46, 083, 045 
134,055,304 
4,267,349 

64,973 
10,945 
44,026 
377,460 
59, 214 
301, 112 
17,849 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  .Tersev . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware, . 

Total . 

102,883 

1,585,309 

576, 212, 226 

875, 579 

SECOND  GROUP. 


Maine . 

4, 481 

52, 949 

13, 621, 538 

82, 130 

New  Hampshire . 

3, 181 

48, 831 

14,814,793 

44,490 

Vermont . 

2,874 

17, 540 

5,164,479 

55, 251 

Ohio . 

20, 699 

183,609 

62, 103, 800 

397,495 

Michigan . 

8,873 

77,591 

25,318,682 

240,319 

Indiana . 

11, 198 

69,508 

21,960,888 

331, 240 

Illinois . 

14,549 

144, 727 

57, 429,085 

436,371 

Total . 

65,855 

594,755 

200,413,265 

1,587,296 
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Labor  engaged  in  manufactures  and  wages  paid  them  per  annum — Cont’d. 

THIRD  GROrP. 


States. 

Number  of  es¬ 

tablishments. 

Hands  e  m- 

ployed. 

Wages  paid.  j 

! 

Engaged  in  ; 

agriculture,  j 

Wisconsin . 

7,674 

3,493 

6,921 

5,885 

57, 109 
21, 212 
28, 372 
43,799 

$18, 814, 917 
8, 613, 194 
9, 725, 962 
21,070,585 

195, 901 
131,535 
303,557 
79, 396 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

California . 

Total . 

23, 973 

150,492 

58, 224, 658 

710, 389 

FOURTH  GROUP. 


Maryland . 

6, 787 

74, 942 

18, 904, 065 

90,927 

Virginia . 

5,710 

40, 184 

7, 425, 261 

254,099 

North  Carolina . 

3,802 

18, 109 

2, 740, 768 

360,937 

South  Carolina . 

2,078 

22, 128 

2. 836, 289 

294, 602 

Georgia . 

3,593 

24,875 

5, 252, 952 

432, 204 

Florida . 

426 

5,504 

1, 270, 875 

58, 731 

Alabama . 

2,070 

10, 019 

2,  .500, 504 

380,630 

Louisiana . 

1,5.53 

12, 167 

4, 358, 841 

205,306 

Texas . 

2,996 

12, 1.59 

3, 343, 087 

359, 317 

Arkansas . 

1,202 

4,  .556 

925, 358 

216,655 

Tennessee . 

4,326 

22, 445 

5, 254, 775 

294, 153 

West  Virginia . 

2,375 

14. 351 

4, 313, 965 

107, 578 

Kentucky . 

5,328 

37, 391 

11,  657, 844 

320, 571 

Missouri . 

8, 592 

63,995 

24, 309, 716 

355, 297 

Kansas . 

2,803 

12,064 

3, 999, 599 

206,080 

Nebraska . 

1,403 

4, 793 

1,743,311 

90,507 

Colorado . 

599 

5,074 

2,314,427 

13, 539 

Oregon . 

1,075 

3, 424 

1, 636, 566 

27,091 

Utah . 

640 

2, 495 

858,863 

14,550 

Total . 

57, 358 

390, 675 

106, 647, 066 

4,082,774 

From  these  figures  we  are  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  why  it  is  that 
the  farmer  and  the  farm  laborer  are  better  paid  and  far  more  prosperous 
in  the  manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural  States,  why  it  is  that 
farming  lands  are  more  valuable,  even  when  less  productive  and  of  a 
poorer  quality. 

In  the  first  group  the  farmer  is  called  upon  to  feed  in  a  home  market, 
1,585,309  artisans,  who  receive  on  the  average,  including  women  and 
children,  |363  annually. 

In  the  second  group  they  feed  594,755,  who  receive  on  the  average 
$337  annually. 

In  the  third  group  they  feed  150,492,  who  receive  on  the  average 
$386  annually. 

In  the  fourth  group  they  feed  only  390,675,  who  receive  on  the  av¬ 
erage  $272  annually. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  large  cities  and  villages  always 
contain  a  large  population  of  wealthy  persons  who  live  on  the  interest 
of  their  money,  doing  nothing,  producing  nothing,  but  consuming  more 
than  any  other  class.  There  also  the  merchants,  professional  men,  and 
other  consuming  classes  congregate. 

Now,  sir,  I  desire,  as  briefly  as  I  may,to  compare  the  condition  of  the 
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American  agriculturists,  farmers,  and  firm  laborers  with  those  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  of  the  people  in  England 
einjiloyed  in  labor  in  the  various  occupations.  In  1881  the  population 
of  England  (including  Wales)  was  25,974,439;  total  workers  in  all 
classes  of  employment,  11,187,564.  The  table  shows  the  years  1861, 
1871,  and  1881. 


Table  showing  total  number  employed  in  labor  in  England. 


Classes. 

1881. 

Per  cent, 
of  all. 

1871. 

Per  cent, 
of  all. 

1861. 

Per  cent. 

of  all. 

Rate  of  in¬ 
crease — 

In  10 
years. 

In  20 
years. 

Professional... 

647,075 

5.8 

547,362 

5.2 

481,957 

5.0 

18.2 

34.2 

Domestic . 

1,803, 810 

16.1 

1,63.3, 514 

15.4 

1,367,782 

14.2 

10.4 

31.9 

Agricultural.... 

1,38.3,184 

12.4 

1,657, 138 

15.6 

2,010,4.54 

20.8 

a  15. 9 

a  31. 2 

Commercial.... 

980, 128 

8.7 

815, 424 

7.7 

61.3,710 

6.4 

20.1 

57.1 

Industrial . 

6, 373, 367 

57.0 

5. 940, 028 

56.1 

5,184,201 

53.7 

7.3 

22.9 

Total . 

11,187, 564 

10, 593, 466 

9,658,104 

a  Decrease. 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  1,383,184  of  her  people  are  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  (1881).  In  1861,  2,010,454  were  employed  in  agriculture,  show¬ 
ing  a  decrease  of  31.2  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  Why  this  large,  in  fact 
immense,  decrease  in  such  a  country  as  England,  enjoying  during  the 
whole  period  the  full  fruition  of  absolute  free  trade,  if  free  trade  would 
benefit  the  agricultural  classes?  She  can  not  begin  to  supply  her  home 
consumption,  and  imports  largely.  In  1881  she  imported  12,633,555,- 
300  pounds  of  flour  and  grain.  Her  principal  imports  of  food  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  1881  were — 

Corn  and  flour .  $29.3,329,621  76 

Sugar .  110,  a>3, 104  70 

Tea .  55, 976, 578  36 


Bacon  and  hams  (pounds) .  462, 748, 400  00 

Eggs  (number) .  756, 719,  IGO  00 

Fisli  (pounds) .  153, 021 , 900  00 

Butter,  &o.,  (pounds) .  216,971,700  00 

Beef  (pounds) . ; .  106,859,900  00 

Preserved  meat  (pounds) .  56, 053, 100  00 

Sheep  and  lambs  (number) . . . .  1, 124, 391  00 


Therefore  we  should  expect  her  to  increase  her  agricultural  workers 
and  bend  every  energy  to  home  production  for  home  consumption.  Her 
area  (England  and  Wales)  is  58,186  square  miles  or  37,239,351  acres. 

But  we  find  that  the  farmers  are  decreasing  year  by  year.  In  1882 
162,992  Englishmen  left  their  homes,  mostly  lor  the  United  States.  Of 
her  territory,  excluding  bog,  mountain,  and  water  land,  she  has  26,- 
202,230  acres  of  agricultural  lands,  devoted  to — 

Acres. 


Corn  crops . 

Green  crops . 

Clover  and  grass.... 

Flax . 

Hops . 

Bare  fallow,  &c . 

Woods . 

Permanent  pasture. 


6,919,320 
2,664,522 
2, 546, 272 
5,097 
6.5, 619 
734, 534 
l,466,ft38 
11,800,728 


And  while  her  people  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  she  is 
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constantly  increasing  what  is  returned  as  pasture  land,  but  what  is  in 
fact  turned  into  vast  pleasure  and  Iiunting  grounds  for  the  nobility. 

In  England  and  Wales,  out  of  a  poiuilation  of  25,974,439  (London 
suggestively  excluded,  for  there  the  proportion  is  more  than  quadru¬ 
pled),  only  972,836  persons  own  real  estate,  and  of  these  703, ‘289  (72.3 
percent. )  own  less  than  an  acre  each,  and  only  about  one  in  every 
twenty  owns  any  land  whatever.  Of  the  269,547  who  own  above  an 
acre,  but  few,  very  few,  own  more  than  two  to  five  acres,  and  these 
parcels  are  not  held  by  farmers,  but  by  gentlemen  and  professional  men. 
The  lands  are  owned  in  large  tracts  by  the  lords,  who  lease  them  in 
small  parcels  to  such  as  can  manage  to  pay,  at  enormous  rents,  $15  and 
upward  per  acre. 

The  farmer  who  rents  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  pays  $1,500  rent 
for  it,  and  as  in  prices  they  are  compelled  to  compete  with  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  imported  duty  free  from  India,  Australia,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  and  the 
non-laboring  cla.sses,  we  see  at  once  that  no  farmer  can  live  and  pay  the 
high  rent.  England  is  compelled  to  import  food  for  home  consumption  at 
cheap  prices,  else  the  indu.strial  classes  must  receive  higher  wages.  As 
increased  wages  would  add  to  the  cost  of  her  manufactures,  she  could 
no  longer  compete  with  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  who  under  protection  not  only  protect  manufacturers  but  agri¬ 
culture. 

By  three  centuries  of  protection  England  built  up  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  system  in  the  world,  and  now,  when  87.6  per  cent,  of  her  en¬ 
tire  population  is  engaged  in  non-agricultural  employments,  and  with 
her  land  held  by  a  few  owners  who  charge  therefor  exorbitant  rents, 
she  has  left  the  farmer  and  the  farm  laborer  to  his  fate,  reduced  as  he  is 
to  that  hopeless  condition  described  by  Rogers; 

An  artisan  may  rise  to  be  a  master,  a  mechanic  to  be  an  engineer,  a  factory 
operative  to  be  a  capitalist.  But  no  English  agricultural  laborer,  in  his  most 
sanguine  dreams,  has  the  vista  of  occupying,  still  less  of  possessing,  land.  He 
can  not  rise  in  his  calling.  He  can  not  cherish  any  ambition,  and  he  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  dull  and  brutish,  reckless  and  supine.  We  owe  the  fact  that  the  great 
English  nation  is  tenant-at-will  to  a  few  thousand  land-owners  to  that  device 
of  evil  times,  a  strict  settlement.  #  *  *  it  may  be  that  the  mischief  which 
this  practice  has  induced  is  too  widespread  for  remedial  measures.  But  no 
Englishman  who  has  the  courage  to  forecast  the  destinies  of  his  country  can 
doubt  that  its  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  present  alienation  of  its  people  from 
the  soil  and  in  the  future  exodus  of  a  disinherited  peasantry.  This  condition  is 
the  result  of  her  forty  years  of  free  trade. 

Another  result  of  this  policy  is  that  the  professional,  industrial,  and 
non-laboring  classes  purchase  provisions  of  all  kinds  at  prices  measured 
by  the  foreign  supply,  and  not  by  home  production  or  home  demand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  France,  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  respectively,  .with  their  xiopulation  and  the  number  in  each  coun¬ 
try  engaged  in  agriculture: 


Country. 

Area. 

Population. 

Engaged  in 
agriculture. 

France . . . 

Germany . 

England . 

204, 177 
212, 083 
58, 186 

37, 672, 048 
45, 2.34, 061 
25, 974, 439 

18, 249, 202 
18, 838, 583 
1,383,184 

France,  which  is  self-supporting  in  agricultural  productions,  main¬ 
tains  an  equilibrium  between  manufactures  (which  she  protects  by  a 
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tariflf)  and  agriculture.  She  has  less  than  four  times  the  acres,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  third  more  population,  one-half  of  which  is  engaged 
in  agriculture,  eighty-nine  to  the  square  mile.  Germany  employs  two- 
fifths  of  her  entire  people  in  agriculture,  or  eighty-eight  to  the  square 
mile,  having  a  little  larger  area  and  quite  a  little  larger  population 
than  France. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  the  gentleman 
again.  I  asked  the  gentleman  a  direct  question,  and  he  answered  me 
I  might  as  well  ask  why  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese.  In  order 
that  he  may  understand  hereafter  what  is  the  difference  of  wages  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France - 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  Now,  let  the  gentleman  quiet  his  nerves. 
I  will  simply  say - 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  Permit  me. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  have  given  thesubject  most  careful  study, 
and  I  have  figures  prepared  with  great  care. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  So  have  I,  and  here  they  are. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  If  the  gentleman  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  my  remarks  in  the  Record  he  will  be  enlightened,  and  never  again 
in  a  public  place  ask  so  foolish  a  question  as  why  it  is  the  laborers 
of  England  are  better  paid  than  the  laborers  of  France  and  Germany. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  You  start  on  a  wrong  basis;  you  are,  no 
doubt,  honest  in  your  impressions,  but  you  are  wrong  in  your  facts  and 
wrong  in  your  conclusions.  [Applause.] 

The  gentleman  makes  no  distinction  between  better-paid  labor  and 
a  higher  price  paid  in  money  for  the  same  labor.  That  labor  receives 
the  highest  price  which  for  the  same  service  receives  the  most  money. 
That  labor  is  the  better  paid  which  with  the  price  received  is  able  to 
procure  the  most  food,  the  most  clothing,  the  most  shelter,  the  most 
education,  the  most  liberty,  and  the  most  happiness.  It  is  quite  true 
as  a  rule  that  England  pays  a  higher  price  in  money  for  the  same  labor 
than  France  or  Germany,  but  it  is  not  true  that  her  labor  is  better  paid, 
for  with  a  day’s  wages  the  German  and  Frenchman  can  purchase  nearly 
double  the  necessaries  of  a  happy  existence  the  Englishman  can  with 
the  same  money. 

Even  little  Belgium,  with  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles,  a  population 
of  5,520,009,  the  most  densely  populated  country  of  Europe,  485  to  the 
square  mile,  employs  half  of  her  population  in  productive  labor,  and 
engages  800,000,  or  70  to  the  square  mile,  in  agricultural  productions. 
Her  lands  are  owned  by  1,181,177  freehold  proprietors,  an  increase  of 
266, 240,  or  29  per  cent. ,  in  thirty-four  years.  Allowing  five  persons  to  a 
family,  every  family  owns  land.  The  result  is  that  with  this  dense 
population  on  a  small  territory,  with  one-seventh  in  woodland,  she  im¬ 
ports  $69,900,000  worth  of  food,  and  exports  $25,708,000  worth,  showing 
that  within  $8  for  each  individul  she  is  self-feeding.  Her  exports  em¬ 
brace  the  products  of  thirteen  large  and  several  shiall  industries.  As 
in  all  Catholic  countries,  there  is  a  large  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  but  with 
this  diversity  of  industries  her  people  are  intelligent,  industrious,  pros¬ 
perous,  and  happy. 

I  have  no  time  to  picture  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  where  industrial  pursuits  are  not  encouraged  nor  developed, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  it  is  most  deplorable. 

England,  with  an  area  of  58,186  square  miles,  more  than  one- fourth 
that  of  France  or  of  Germany,  and  with  a  much  denser  population,  re¬ 
quiring  a  much  greater  effort  for  agricultural  products,  employs  but 
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one-twentieth  of  her  people  in  agriculture,  or  twenty- three  to  the  square 
mile.  When  we  consider  the  low,  debased,  plodding,  hopeless  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  farming  community  as  depicted  by  her  own  writers,  can  we 
have  a  more  forcible  argument  that  a  protective  tariff  protects  not  only 
industries  but  the  farm  laborers?  The  true  rule  for  every  country  is 
to  so  foster  and  protect  a  diversity  of  interests  that  importations  shall 
consist  only  of  those  articles  which  in  the  nature  of  tilings  can  not  be 
produced  at  home.  The  true  lines  of  imports  and  exports  run  north 
and  south,  not  east  and  west.  The  United  States  may  well  go  south 
for  her  tropical  productions,  but  upon  heiself  she  can  safely  depend  for 
all  other  products  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  man  or 
of  nations. 

Now  let  us  compare  American  and  British  wages,  selecting  from  all 
grades: 


Occupations. 

England. 

United  States. 

FARM  LABOR. 

Laborers,  per  month . 

$13  60  to  $17  00 

$16  00  to  $28  00 

COTTON  INDUSTRIES. 

Men,  per  week: 

Strippers . 

5  40 

6  21 

Grinders . 

5  16 

8  42 

Overlookers . . . 

9  24  to  12  00 

17  80 

Mule-spinners . 

7  20  to  8  40 

10  09 

Engine-drivers . 

5  04  to  12  00 

17  75 

Firemen  and  laborers . 

3  84  to  5  04 

8  33 

Women,  per  week: 

Throstle-spinners . 

3  61 

4  38 

WOOLEN  INDUSTRIES. 

Men,  per  week :  , 

Wool-sorters . 

5  76  to  6  24 

9  43 

Scourers . 

5  28  to  5  76 

8  84 

Dyers . 

5  28 

7  81 

Pattern-weavers . 

6  00  to  7  20 

8  53 

Weavers . 

6  00  to  6  25 

7  45 

Mechanics . 

6  48  to  8  40 

13  43 

Laborers . 

4  80 

8  53 

Women,  per  week : 

Burlers . 

2  64 

5  13 

IRON  INDUSTRIES. 

• 

Men,  per  week : 

Pattern-makers . 

7  92 

18  10 

Iron-molders . 

8  40 

16  10 

Brass  molders . 

8  40 

15  75 

Smiths . 

8  16 

15  75 

Strikers . • . 

5  04 

8  64 

Fitters . 

7  68 

12  82 

Stokers . 

6  12 

8  89 

Bricklayers . 

7  20 

16  50 

Laborers . 

4  32 

8  11 

Schoenoff  (advocate  of  free  trade)  himself  says: 


In  the  iron  industries  American  wages  average  fully  75  per  cent,  more  than 
English  wages. 
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BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRIES. 


Occupations. 

England. 

United 

States. 

Sewiner-machinists,  men . 

$7  20 

3  80 

5  04 

6  48 

6  00 

6  72 

7  20 

$15  40 
7  81 
14  91 
14  91 
11  31 

11  31 

12  18 

SewinK-machinists,  women . 

Cutters . 

Clickers . 

Riveters . 

Machine  operatives . 

Finishers . . . 

Now,  turning  our  attention  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  countries 
we  find  that  in  the  matter  of  clothing  there  is  not  over  10  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  consumer  of  the  lower  grades,  such  as  the  farmers  and  labor¬ 
ing  men  are  compelled  to  and  do  wear.  We  place  the  good,  substantial 
clothing  in  the  market  as  cheaply  as  does  England. 

When  we  look  to  the  cost  of  provisions,  the  necessaries  of  life,  we 
find  that  the  American  can  live  better  and  cheaper  with  the  same 
money. 


Cost  of  articles. 

England. 

United  States. 

Fresh  beef,  per  pound . 

$0  22 

$0  12 

to 

$0  16 

Corned  beef,  per  pound . 

$0  18 

to 

20 

8 

to 

12 

Beans,  per  quart . 

9 

7 

to 

10 

Bread,  per  pound . 

31 

to 

Al 

4 

to 

41 

Butter,  per  pound . 

29 

to 

38 

25 

to 

32 

Codfish,  per  pound . 

6 

to 

8 

6 

to 

7 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

28 

to 

50 

20 

to 

30 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

14 

to 

30 

15 

to 

30 

Flour,  per  pound . 

31 

to 

Al 

^8 

3 

to 

4 

Lard,  per  pound . 

12 

to 

18 

10 

to 

12 

Milk,  per  quart . 

5 

to 

9 

8 

to 

10 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

16 

to 

17 

9 

to 

10 

Oatmeal,  per  pound . 

31 

to 

41 

4 

to 

5 

Pork,  fre.sh,  per  pound . 

10 

to 

16 

8 

to 

10 

Pork,  salted,  per  pound . 

10 

to 

16 

8 

to 

10 

Pork,  bacon,  per  pound . 

12 

to 

16 

8 

to 

10 

Pork,  sausage,  per  pound . 

18 

8 

to 

10 

Potatoes,  per  bushel . 

68 

to 

2  00 

75 

to 

1  50 

Rice,  per  pound . 

Soap,  per  pound . ".. 

31 

to 

8 

8 

to 

10 

51 

to 

10 

6 

to 

7 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

51 

to 

10 

8 

to 

10 

Tea,  per  pound . 

40 

to 

88 

50 

to 

60 

It  will  be  seen  that  beef,  both  fresh  and  corned,  butter,  coffee,  flour, 
lard,  mutton,  pork  in  all  shapes,  and  sausage  cost  much  more  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  the  United  States;  while  bread,  codfish,  potatoes,  sugar, 
and  tea  cost  about  the  same.  Meat  of  all  kinds  and  coffee  are  luxuries 
only  enjoyed  by  the  English  workingmen  in  their  most  sanguine  dreams. 
Figure  for  yourself  the  cost  of  supporting  an  English  workingman’s 
family,  adding  the  cost  of  coal  and  his  exorbitant  house-rent,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  wages  received,  and  you  readily  see  that  the  best  paid 
live  upon  starvation  wages,  and  you  see  that  illiteracy,  not  education, 
is  compulsory  in  England.  And  when  you  see,  as  hereafter  demon¬ 
strated,  that  even  England  can  not  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  finer  grade  of  manufactures,  you  readily  perceive  that  well-paid,  in- 
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telligent,  skilled  labor  is  what  adds  most  to  a  nation’s  wealth  and 
prosperity.  In  England  when  her  people  become  too  old  to  longer  work 
their  home  is  the  almshouse. 

Schoenoff,  while  advocating  free  trade  for  the  United  States,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  our  cotton  operatives  receive  upward  of  15  per 
cent,  more  wages  than  the  English ;  our  woolen  operatives  30  per  cent, 
more;  that  wages  in  the  iron  industries  are  fully  75  per  cent,  higher, 
and  that  in  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  our  laborers  receive  double  the 
English  wages.  This  author  further  says: 

Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  opera¬ 
tives  are  more  than  equalized  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their 
longer  time  of  labor. 

The  longer  time  of  labor  at  the  longest  is  four  hours  in  a  week,  but 
as  a  rule  no  longer,  and  we  quite  agree  that  there  is  much  ‘  ‘  greater 
efficiency  ’  ’  with  the  American  operative.  In  truth,  such  is  the  ‘  ‘  greater 
efficiency  ’  ’  of  American  labor  that  (as  that  author  confesses)  ‘  ‘  W amsutta 
4-4  muslin  is  retailed  in  London  at  6(1. ,  and  has  no  equal  in  English 
brands  of  like  superior  quality  and  price.  British  manufacturers  are 
not  a  little  exercised  at  this,  Wamsutta  (American)  muslin  is  now  a 
well-established  brand  in  the  English  home  market,  ’  ’  He  also  admits — 

American  goods,  stoves,  ranges,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  tools,  machine-needles, 
machinery  of  all  sorts  find  a  ready  sale  in  Germany  over  and  above  all  the 
transportation  charges  and  the  tarifl’  rates  which  Germany  feels  compelled  to 
exact  so  as  to  protect  her  cheap  labor  against  American  high-cost  labor,  with 
its  graceful,  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  low-priced  productions  of  superior  value 
and  tinish.  German  makers  are  imitating  American  stamps  on  their  own  fab¬ 
rics — close  imitations  of  ours,  but  of  inferior  quality — so  as  to  palm  them  off  for 
American  goods,  the  best  certificate  they  can  give  of  American  skill  and  genius. 
Ourexports  in  these  higher  branches  are  equaling  those  of  Germany  and  France, 
although  the  materials  of  which  they  ai*e  composed  are  subjected  to  tariff  rates 
ranging  from  45  to  75  per  cent. 

And  I  shall  show  further  on  that  we  supply  England  with  agricult¬ 
ural  implements  and  clocks. 

The  same  author  says: 

It  is  not  by  reducing  wages  that  America  is  making  her  conquests,  but  by  her 
superior  organization,  greater  efficiency  of  labor,  consequent  upon  the  higher 
standard  of  living  ruling  in  the  country.  High-priced  labor  means  better  food 
and  better  living,  and  these  supply  the  American  workman  with  that  energy 
and  nerve  power  for  which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated.  High-priced  labor  coun¬ 
tries  are  everywhere  beating  “  paujier-labor  ”  countries. 

All  this  but  proves  what  I  have  already  asserted,  that  a  protective 
tariff  has  elevated  and  educated  our  labor,  and  given  it  that  very 
“nerve  power”  and  superiority  both  in  muscle  and  brain  for  which  it 
is  so  justly  celebrated.  Then,  sir,  as  this  bill  seeks  to  remove  none  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  tariff,  but  simply  by  a  horizontal  re¬ 
duction  takes  away  all  protection  for  home  industry  and  American  labor 
and  seeks  to  let  in  a  flood  of  foreign  productions,  let  us  justly  stamp 
and  denounce  it  as  a  bill  to  degrade  and  impoverish  American  labor 
and  ruin  home  industries,  for  it  will  have  no  other  effect. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  a  single 
paragraph  for  you  on  this  subject  from  Schoenhoff  ? 

Mr.  KAY,  of  New  York.  I  will  jiermit  you  to  read  a  sentence,  but 
not  for  me.  You  can  read  it  for  your  own  enlightenment. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  I  think  the  gentleman  himself  wants 
enlightenment  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  I  think  from  the  question  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  he  himself  needs  enlightenment. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  if  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side 
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of  the  House  who  are  constantly  advocating  a  policy  of  free  trade,  which 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  policy  opposed  to  the  interest  of  every 
American  citizen  and  every  American  toiler  and  advocated  in  the  di¬ 
rect  interest  of  England,  would  investigate  the  facts  and  inform  them¬ 
selves  of  the  real  conditions  of  labor  they  would,  before  this  discussion 
closes,  abandon  their  free-trade  theory  and  idea. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  You  deny  me  the  right  to  read  the 
sentence? 

Mr.  RAY,  of  New  York.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
the  laborers  of  England  are  so  much  better  off,  why  it  is  that  in  the 
last  twenty  years  the  agricultural  laborers  and  farmers  of  England  and 
Wales  have  lessened  in  number  31  per  cent.  ?  That  is  true.  And  where 
have  they  gone?  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  these  men  who  have  abandoned 
the  farms,  who  were  tilling  the  soil  in  England  and  Wales  under  a  free- 
trade  policy,  have  come  to  the  United  States,  and  here  under  our  pro¬ 
tective  policy,  under  our  protection  to  American  labor,  which  welcomes 
every  true  immigrant  who  comes  to  make  a  permanent  home  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  our  institutions,  they  have  found  prosperity  and  plenty. 
They  have  found  that  in  a  few  years  they  can  own  a  little  cottage  and 
a  little  garden  or  a  little  farm,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  world;  be¬ 
cause  within  the  safety  of  this  cottage,  and  within  the  bounds  of  this 
little  spot  of  earth  l^hich  they  call  their  own  and  claim  as  their  herit¬ 
age,  they  are  protected  not  only  in  person  and  property  but  in  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  their  labor.  [Applause.] 

Go  with  me  from  Boston  to  Providence,  down  to  Hartford,  on  to  New 
York,  over  to  Philadelphia,  up  the  Hudson,  on  to  Utica,  down  to  Bing¬ 
hamton,  and  wander  over  the  rough  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Visit 
the  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Saint  Louis,  the 
mines  of  Colorado,  the  Pacific  slope,  and  mark  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  last  twenty  years;  go  to  the  West,  and  even  to  some  of  the 
valleys  and  hill-sides  of  the  sunny  South,  and  watch  the  growth  of  small 
towns  that  as  by  magic  become  great  cities,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
or  not  a  protective  tariff  builds  up  American  industries  and  benefits 
labor  and  adds  to  the  value  of  farms,  and  tell  me  whether  or  not  these 
large  manufactories  pay  back  to  the  farmers  every  dollar  paid  for  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  manufactures  with  100  per  cent,  interest. 

The  South  raises  her  own  cotton  and  can  dig  from  her  mountains  her 
own  iron ;  she  can  raise  her  own  food  from  a  prolific  soil ;  she  has  the 
labor  and  can  educate  skilled  mechanics.  If  she  will  avail  herself  of 
the  benefits  of  protection  and  remember  that  the  North  is  her  twin 
brother  and  true  friend,  and  that  Europe  cares  nothing  for  her  pros¬ 
perity  but  only  for  her  cotton  and  would  pay  only  in  her  own  products 
and  not  in  cash  were  it  not  for  protection,  in  a  little  time  her  popula¬ 
tion  will  double,  her  wealth  multiply  ten,  ay,  a  hundred-fold;  the 
iron  horse  will  travel  every  valley  and  clamber  up  every  hill-side,  the 
hum  of  busy  factories  will  be  heard  on  every  stream,  and  she  will  be 
the  garden  and  factory  of  the  world.  Her  soil  and  climate  and  mineral 
resources  are  all  that  can  be  asked.  If  she  “will  but  use  the  means 
that  the  God  of  Nature  hath  placed  within  her  power  ”  all  these  things 
are  not  only  possible  but  inevitable.  No  man  has  a  right  to  contrast 
the  present  condition  of  the  South  with  that  of  the  North  and  intimate 
that  her  condition  is  in  any  way  the  result  of  high  tariffs. 

Successful  manufactures  depend  on  free,  skilled,  educated  labor. 
This  is  the  kind  of  labor  that  develops  mechanical  and  inventive  genius. 


Intelligence  is  ever  seeking  to  relieve  the  hardships  of  manual  labor. 
Ignorance  is  ever  willing  to  plod  on  in  the  old  ways  with  the  old  tools 
and  with  the  old  results.  The  present  condition  of  the  Soutli  is  owing 
to  her  slave  labor  prior  to  the  war  and  the  ignorance  of  her  labor  since. 
But  she  is  beginning  to  see  better  days;  the  sun  of  her  prosperity  is 
rising,  and  the  year  1900,  if  you  will  protect  and  encourage  manufact¬ 
ures,  will  see  her  in  the  forefront  of  the  manufacturing  world.  She 
has  the  natural  advantages;  let  her  improve  them  and  the  iuture  is 
her  own.  But  I  am  told  that  such  results  are  impossible,  for  the  reason 
that  the  South  and  West  must  necessarily  remain  agricultural  in  their 
pursuits,  else  manufactures  would  be  overcrowded. 

So  New  York  remains  largely  agricultural,  and  yet  she  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  .The  true  rule  is  to  properly  divide 
and  apportion  the  industries.  Population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
with  it  the  demand  for  manufactures.  For  this  increase  let  factories 
be  erected  in  new  localities.  Equalize  and  diversify  industries  and  you 
equalize  labor  and  do  away  with  the  evils  of  a  dense  population,  while 
you  bring  new  colonies  to  the  sparsely  settled  country.  Instead  of  send¬ 
ing  our  cotton  to  Europe  to  be  manufUctured  let  us  do  the  work  at  home, 
and  if  the  fabric  is  not  wanted  here,  then  sell  it  abroad  and  bring  back 
the  cash,  or  such  necessaries  and  luxuries  as  in  the  nature  of  things  we 
can  not  produce  at  home.  Wealth  is  the  product  of  labor.  The  tree 
grows;  the  iron  and  lead  and  gold  and  silver  and  coal  lie  buried  in  the 
earth  as  raw  material.  Labor  brings  it  forth  for  the  use  of  man,  and 
the  moment  the  hand  of  labor  touches  these  things  they  cease  to  be  raw 
material. 

True  they  may  goon  from  process  to  process,  the  hand  of  labor  giving 
them  new  forms  and  shapes  and  uses,  but  it  is  labor  at  every  step  that 
adds  to  the  beauty,  the  usefulness,  the  value.  Then  away  with  the 
thought  of  placing  on  the  free-list  any  material  in  any  shape  or  form 
that  American  labor  can  produce  with  profit  from  our  forests,  our  soil, 
or  our  mountain  caverns.  Whenever  you  import  a  single  article  in  any 
form  that  has  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man  (if  it  be  one  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  home),  you  are  paying  money  to  foreign  labor  that  should  go  to 
foster  and  encourage  home  industry.  Be  it  a  ton  of  coal,  an  ounce  of 
lead,  a  pound  of  iron,  or  whatever  it  be  in  form  and  name,  the  foreign 
article  of  the  same  quality  should  cost  more  in  our  markets  than  the 
same  thing  can  be  placed  by  its  side  for  here  if  American  industry  can 
produce  the  article  at  a  profit. 

This  is  protection  to  the  poorest  laborer,  and  it  is  what  lifts  him  above 
the  starved  and  groveling  wreck  that  pines  in  the  mud  hovel  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany.  I  would  protect  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
class  of  laborers,  and  I  would  effect  my  purpose  in  this  way.  As  long 
as  laboring  men  hold  the  ballot  they  should  hold  it  intelligently  and  so 
use  it  as  to  protect  their  industry,  thereby  protecting  themselves.  They 
can  do  this  in  no  other  way  than  by  keeping  out  of  our  markets  the 
product  of  foreign  labor.  Every  dollar  paid  to  American  instead  of 
foreign  labor  is  added  to  the  nation’s  wealth.  And  every  dollar  (save 
that  paid  as  interest  on  the  public  debt  held  abroad)  paid  in  duties  by 
the  importer,  while  it  comes  next  from  the  consumer,  goes  next  to  the 
American  laborer  or  else  is  added  to  our  wejilth.  It  remains  in  the 
United  States  and  swells  the  aggregate  of  our  nation’s  wealth  instead 
of  filling  the  coffers  of  the  Old  World.  By  this  j)rotective  policy  in  the 
articles  of  agricultural  implements  alone  we  have  not  only  supplied 
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our  home  market  but  we  have  sold  abroad  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1883,  $3,883,919,  namely: 


Articles. 

Number. 

Yalue. 

Fanning:-mills . 

140 
136 
13,798 
39, 627 

$2,499 

36,651 

1,492,926 

374,477 

1,977,366 

Horse-powers . 

Mowers  and  reapers . 

Plows  and  cultivators . 

All  others . 

Total . 

3,883, 919 

Now,  this  exportation. is  hot  due  to  the  fact  that  we  can  manufacture 
these  articles  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  abroad,  but  to  the  fact  that 
we  make  a  better  article.  It  is  because  our  mechanical  labor  is  the 
more  skilled,  the  better  educated.  American  labor  has  been  protected 
and  inventive  skill  developed.  Foreign  manufacturers  have  imitated, 
but  they  can  not  equal  in  quality,  and  therefore  they  can  not  compete. 
The  skilled  mechanic  and  the  great  inventors  do  not  sit  in  a  palace 
but  swing  the  hammer  in  the  workshop.  This  inventive  genius  has 
also  been  developed  to  that  degree  that  our  machinery  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  country,  and  greater  speed  and  greater  productiveness  is 
assured  in  many  of  our  mills  and  factories.  We  also  exported  during 
the  same  fiscal  year; 


Articles. 

Number. 

Value. 

Steam-engines,  locomotives . 

219 

$2, 219, 081 
191, 208 
226,977 
6, 223, 029 

Steam-engines,  stationary . 

136 

Boilers  for  steam-engines . 

Machinery  (not  elsewhere  specified) . 

Total . 

8, 860, 295 

These  facts  show  that  our  mechanical  labor  has  been  so  educated  un¬ 
der  protection  that  we  not  only  compete  successfully  with  but  outsell 
England  in  the  better  classes  of  machinery.  Of  these  mowers  and 
reapers  exported  we  sent  to  different  countries  as  follows: 


Countries. 

Number. 

Value. 

England . 

3,797 
125 
1,688 
2, 105 

$339,181 

11,400 

231,370 

242,081 

Scotland . 

British  possessions  in  America . 

British  possessions  in  Australasia . 

Total  in  England  and  her  colonies . 

7,715 

2,547 

1,043 

824,032 

197,836 

97,761 

France . 

Cermany . 

The  balance  was  sent  to  other  countries. 

During  the  same  time  we  exported  in  clocks  and  parts  of  clocks 
$1,316,086,  of  which  we  sent  to  England  and  her  colonies  $861,861. 
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Agricultural  products  exported  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1883. 

Animals,  living .  SIO,  789, 268 

Provisions  (not  including  bread  or  breadstuffs) .  107,388,287 

Rice . . .  8,679 

Bread  and  breadstuffs .  208,040,850  . 

Cotton  manufactured .  247,328,721 

Fruits .  3, 005, 942 

Hay .  261, 614 

Hides  and  skins .  1)  220, 158 

Hops .  5,  616, 370 

Lard  oii . . .  353, 184 

Neat’s-foot  oil .  64,405 

Cotton-seed  oil .  216, 779 

Seeds .  4, 420, 413 

Sugar,  molasses,  &c .  3,415,538 

Tallow .  3,248,749 


Total .  95,378,957 

The  following  table  presents  the  important  exports  of  agricultural  and 
other  productions  upon  which  labor  has  been  expended  so  that  a  new 
form  and  nature  is  given  to  the  product: 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . .  S44, 367 

Bark  for  tanning .  87, 528 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter .  490, 442 

Bones  and  bone  dust .  59, 103 

Brooms  and  brushes .  172, 234 

Candles,  tallow  and  other .  218, 910 

Cotton  manufactures .  12,  951, 145 

Drugs,  (fee .  3, 306, 195 

Hats,  caps,  &c . 206,932 

Hemp,  &c .  800,011 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of .  7, 923, 662 

Oil-cake .  6,  061, 699 

Oils,  minerals,  &c .  44,913,079 

Soaps .  684, 126 

Spirits,  distilled .  1, 982, 883 

Spirits  turpentine .  4, 366, 229 

Starch .  325, 575 

V essels .  .  169, 209 

Vinegar,  wax,  wearing  apparel,  and  wine .  874, 466 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of .  26, 793, 708 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of .  388, 328 

Tobacco .  22, 095, 229 


Total .  134,915,056 


Agricultural  implements .  3,883,919 

Bells,  &c.,  and  billiard  tables .  70,  601 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of .  287, 847 

Carriages,  &c .  1,607,502 

Cars .  1, 900, 903 

Clocks,  and  parts  of .  1, 316, 086 

Combs .  18,  247 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of. .  2,348,004 

Gas-fixtures,  &c . 749,505 

Cordage,  rope,  &c .  46, 751 

Glass  and  glassware .  998, 857 

Iron,  and  manufactures  of  (not  elsewhere  specified) .  16, 092, 353 

Steel,  and  manufactures  of  (not  elsewhere  specified) .  3, 072, 968 

Mathematical,  &c.,  instruments .  632,246 

Ordnance  stores,  including  cannon .  1,376,611 

Jewelry,  &c . .  422, 854 

Plated  ware,  &c .  444, 603 

Printing  presses  and  type .  267, 375 

Sewing-machines,  and  parts  of .  3, 061, 6^ 

Watches,  and  parts  of. .  163, 645 


38, 762,511 
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Agricultural  (given) .  595,378,957 

Agricultural,  mixed  with  labor  and  other  material  (given) .  134  915  05G 

Iron  manufactures  (given) . 33  7(52’  5H 

Exports  of  domestic  products  and  manufactures  lior  included  in  ’  ’ 

t^-bles .  35,167,108 


Total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise .  804, 223, 632 


Sir,  these  lists  of  exiwrts  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  most  diversi¬ 
fied  industries  of  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  This  fact  is 
the  sure  indication  of  our  national  wealth,  intelligence,  and  enterprise. 
Our  people  are  able  to  cope  with  every  adversity,  supply  every  necessity, 
and  meet  and  overcome  every  exigency.  Grand  in  our  accomplishments, 
we  are  formidable  in  our  self-reliance  and  innate  power.  [Applause.] 

Now,  sir,  nations  must  have  revenues  from  some  source,  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the 
large  pension-list,  constantly  increasing,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the 
Government,  requires  very  large  revenues.  The  questions  that  interest 
the  people  are:  first,  are  we  deriving  our  revenues  from  the  proper 
source;  second,  are  our  revenue  and  tariff  laws  so  adjusted  as  to  bear 
lightly  on  the  people  while  industry  and  labor  are  protected;  and  third, 
is  there  unjust  and  unnecessary  taxation? 

I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  large  public  debt  is  a  national  blessing.  I  am  in  favor  of 
every  dollar  of  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt.  At  the  same  time  I  am  a  friend  to  our  national  banking 
system.  It  is  the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  I  think  that  when 
our  bonds  are  paid  the  banks  can  furnish  other  security  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  bank  circulation.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  capitalists  can 
no  longer  put  their  money  in  Government  bonds  they  will  seek  and  find 
other  paying  investments  in  developing  and  sustaining  industries  that 
will  benefit  and  improve  the  people.  Sir,  I  would  not  reduce  the  public 
debt  too  fast,  nor  by  taxation  that  is  oppressive  to  the  people;  neither 
would  I  perpetuate  it  in  the  interest  of  national  banks  or  capitalists. 

The  tax  on  distilled  spirits  should  never  be  reduced,  except  on  alcohol, 
&c.,  for  mechanical  and  medicinal  purposes,  and  for  uses  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  time  may  come  when  the  tax  on  tobacco  can  be  removed, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  cheap  tobacco  for  laboring  men  is  not  a 
necessary  luxury.  We  have  placed  tea  and  coffee  on  the  free-list,  while 
England  imposes  on  them  a  heavy  tax,  depriving  all  classes  of  her  labor¬ 
ers  of  these  healthful  beverages  and  driving  them  to  the  use  of  beer  and 
porter  in  their  place  and  thus  planting  the  seeds  of  drunkenness  and  pau¬ 
perism.  We  have  also  put  anthracite  coal  on  the  free-list.  Whatever 
internal  taxes  we  impose  for  the  support  of  the  General  Government  are 
levied  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  paid  indirectly  by  the  consumer.  It 
is  now  entirely  optional  with  the  American  citizen  (except  the  consumer 
of  alcohol  for  mechanical  and  medicinal  purposes)  whether  or  not  he  will 
pay  a  single  penny  of  internal  tax.  Let  him  abandon  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  whisky  and  he  will  rid  himself  of  this  self-imposed  tax.  I  would 
largely  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  and  many  other  articles,  and  many 
more  I  would  place  on  the  free-list.  Raw  silk,  which  we  can  not  produce 
to  advantage,  is  on  the  free-list,  and  the  American  silk  industries  are 
making  rapid  progress.  By  a  heavy  duty  on  manufactured  silk  we 
have  built  up  that  industry  at  home,  so  that,  excluding  China  and  J apan, 
there  are  but  two  countries  whose  silk  manufactures  exceed  our  own, 
namely,  France  and  Germany. 

In  Germany  and  France  what  are  commonly  called  raw  materials  are 
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on  the  free-list,  but  we  can  not  see  that  it  benefits  their  industries  or 
their  people.  England  is  exhibited  as  the  paradise  of  the  non-protec¬ 
tionist.  We  have  already  seen  the  condition  of  her  people.  France 
and  Germany  do  not  protect  manufactures  as  we  do;  yet  their  people 
are  far  better  off  than  the  English.  It  will  pay  us  to  stop  a  moment 
and  inquire  how  England,  France,  and  Germany  support  their  govern¬ 
ments.  England  levies  a  duty  on  tea  and  colfee  and  many  other  things, 
amounting  to  §95,000,000  annually;  excise  tax,  §135,000,000;  stamp 
tax,  §60,000,000;  land  tax,  §5,000,000;  house  duty,  §8,500,000;  income 
tax,  &c.,,  §50,000,000;  post-office  and  telegraph,  §5,100,000;  crown 
lands,  interest,  &c.,  §8,500,000;  miscellaneous,  §20,000,000. 

Now,  sir,  what  would  the  people  of  this  country  say  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  war  stamp  tax  and  income  tax  ?  And  how  would  they 
relish  the  payment  of  a  second  land  and  house  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  General  Government?  They  bore  the  annual  visit  of  the  deputy 
internal -revenue  collector  requiring  sworn  returns  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  they  paid  the  stamp  tax  because  they  were  pa¬ 
triotic  and  desired  that  the  war  should  be  successfully  prosecuted,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  In  my  judgment  the  intelligence  of  this  people 
will  repudiate  your  proposed  return  to  this  English  system,  where  the 
notes,  checks,  drafts,  deeds,  and  wills  are  taxed  and  stamped,  and  the 
land  is  doubly  taxed,  once  for  local  and  again  for  general  purposes. 
Germany  has  the  customs  duties,  excise  and  stamp  tax,  post-office, 
telegraph,  and  railroad  revenues,  a  contribution  by  the  states,  and 
extraordinary  taxes.  France  has  all  but  the  railroad,  extraordinary, 
and  house  duty.  The  United  States  has  customs,  excise,  post-office 
revenue,  proceeds  of  public-land  sales,  and  a  bank  tax.  Our  excise 
duties  are  certainly  just  and  equitable;  the  postal  charges  are  light  and 
gladly  borne,  and  will  be  further  reduced,  even  to  the  extent  of  carry¬ 
ing  newspapers  free ;  the  public  lands  are  not  a  burden  upon  but  a 
blessing  to  the  people;  and  the  tax  on  the  national  banks  is  not  a 
burden. 

The  free-list  can  be  extended  and  many  of  the  customs  duties  re¬ 
duced  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  These  reductions  the  Republican 
party  is  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  make.  But  we  are  met  on  the 
very  threshold  of  tariff  reform  by  our  free-trade  Democratic  non-pro¬ 
tectionist  reformers  with  a  cry,  not  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  for  a  reduction  in  the  interest 
of  England,  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  for  the  abolition  of  all 
protective  duties,  which  are  denounced  as  “the  rotten  remnants  ”  of  a 
spoliation  system.  Thus  with  a  false  alarm  and  under  false  pretenses 
is  the  majority  of  this  House  disturbing  the  business  interests  of  this 
country.  From  every  section  of  this  land  comes  an  appeal  from  every 
protected  interest — and  every  true  interest  of  this  people  is  protected — 
asking  that  the  tariff*  be  let  alone.  And  the  people  raise  this  cry  not 
because  the  majority  of  this  House  proposes  necessary  good,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  proposes  unnecessary  evil. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  remove  every  unnecessary  tax,  but  I  would  pro¬ 
tect  every  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry.  We  place  a  pro¬ 
tective  duty  on  the  products  of  every  section  for  the  common  good  of 
all.  We  protect  the  lumbering  interests,  while  we  place  on  the  free¬ 
list  all  timber  not  the  product  of  our  native  woods;  yet  it  is  becoming 
a  serious  question  whether  we  shall  not  invite  the  importation  of  lum¬ 
ber  as  a  protection  to  the  American  forests.  On  the  whole,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  remedy  is  in  tree-planting.  Our  free-trade  brethren 
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cry  “spoliation,”  and  we  prove  that  there  is  no  spoliation,  hut  great 
benefits.  They  cry  out  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost  and  paid  by 
the  consumer,  and  that  it  is  wrung  from  the  unwilling  by  force  of  law, 
and  that  the  consumer  pays  to  the  manufacturer  and  his  employes  this 
greater  price  for  their  enrichment.  They  appeal  to  the  farmer  for  his 
vote  as  one  of  the  despoiled.  But  if  this  theory  be  true  let  us  see  what 
the  protective  system  does  for  the  farmer  and  how  he  is  enriched  in  turn 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  of  his  product. 

The  following  table  shows  the  protection  given  to  the  farmers  on  twelve 
articles  or  products: 

Table  showing  the  increased  price  received  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
in  their  products  by  reason  of  the  protective  duty  thereon. 


Barley . 

Indian  corn, 

Oats . . 

Rye . 

■VVheat . 

Butter . 

Cheese . . 

Hay . 

Rice . 

Potatoes . . 

Hops . 

Wool . . 


Article. 


Produced. 


Exported. 


Duty. 


Increase,  a 


43, 997, 495 
1,754,591,676 
407, 858, 999 
19,831,595 
459, 483, 137 
500, 000,000 
243, 000, 000 
a5, 150, 711 
110, 131, 373 
169, 458, 539 
26,546, 378 
155,681,751 


433,005 
40, 586, 825 
461,4% 
2, 170, 026 
106, 3a5, 828 
12, 348,641 
99, 220, 467 
613,309 


439, 443 
7, 817, 228 


^  10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
4 
4 

2  00 
2t 
15 
8 
d3 


43,300 
4, 058, 682 
46, 149 
217, 002 
21, 277, 165 
493, 945 
3,  %8,818 
26, 618 
c2, 250,000 
65, 716 
c2, 123, 710 
c  4, 670, 452 


Add  increased  price  to  purchasers  in  the  home  markets  . 


39, 241,557 
160,000,000 


Increased  price  paid  the  farmers  by  reason  of  protection  .. 


199, 241, 557 


a  Increased  price  received  by  the  farmer  on  that  exported. 

6  Ton. 

c  Figured  on  product  not  consumed  by  the  producer. 
d  Average. 

As  the  duty  imposed  on  these  articles  when  imported  (and  all  are 
imported  now)  adds  so  much  to  the  cost,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
duty  enables  the  farmer  to  realize  that  much  more  for  every  pound  or 
bushel  he  sells  both  for  exportation  and  home  consumption,  and  we 
see,  taking  up  the  argument  of  the  free-trader,  that  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
riched  $39,241,557  on  these  products  exported  and  $160,000,000  (esti¬ 
mated)  on  the  quantity  sold  in  the  home  markets,  for  he  is  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  compete  at  home  with  barley,  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  hops, 
imported  from  Canada,  India,  and  Russia  duty  free.  In  the 
article  of  hops  alone,  taking  the  free-trader’s  argument  for  the  farmer 
and  against  the  manufacturer,  we  find  that  the  American  farmer  is 
protected  $1,730,314,  and  in  my  own  district  they  are  benefited  $334,- 
516  by  the  duty  on  hops.  How  much  fallacy  there  may  be  in  the 
argument  I  am  not  to  point  out,  but  there  is  none  if  our  “horizontal 
reductionists”  are  correct  in  their  theories,  and  certainly  as  to  all  arti¬ 
cles  where  other  countries  would  otherwise  flood  our  markets  there  is 
no  fallacy  whatever. 

Sir,  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  the  other  day  in  this  debate  that  “from 
1850  to  1860  our  national  wealth  increased  at  12.60  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num”  and  that  “from  1860  to  1880  our  national  wealth  increased  at 
6.30  per  cent,  per  annum.”  He  would  have  us  infer  that  high  tarifis 
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are  inimical  to  national  prosperity,  as  the  tariff  of  the  first-named  period 
■was  a  part  of  the  time  but  semi-protective,  if  of  itself  protective  at 
all,  while  after  1857  it  was  far  below  protection.  As  I  have  stated, 
up  to  185(3  it  was  made  protective  by  famine  and  short  crops,  war,  and 
general  distress  in  Europe. 

Sir,  does  the  gentleman  remember  that  in  1860  the  securities  of  this 
country  were  sold  at  a  discount  of  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  in  the  money 
markets  of  Europe  ?  Has  he  forgotten  that  we  were  then  borrowing 
money  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that  we  now  have  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  and  revenues 
above  all  expenses,  including  pensions  and  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  that  our  securities,  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  are  selling 
in  the  markets  of  Europe  at  a  premium  ranging  from  3  to  23  percent.? 
Is  it  possible  he  does  not  know  that  in  1860  the  farm  laborer  was  re¬ 
ceiving  but  $9  to  $13  per  month,  while  now  he  is  receiving  from  $18  to 
$26  per  month  ?  Does  he  not  remember  that  then  we  had  millions  of 
slaves  who  were  counted  as  part  of  the  nation’s  wealth,  and  that  every 
birth  of  a  slave  child  was  counted  as  an  addition  of  $50  to  $100  to  the 
nation’s  wealth?  Does  he  not  remember  that  in  1861  was  commenced 
that  terrible  struggle  of  suffering  and  tears  and  blood  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  to  perpetuate  slave  labor.  State  rights,  and  free  trade  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  it  has  escaped  his  attention  that  for  the  four  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  we  destroyed  billions  of  property  annually  and  sent 
5, 000, 000  wealth-producers  to  the  battle-field,  where  they  turned  wealth- 
destroyers,  about  300,000  of  whom  never  returned  to  the  fields  of 
labor  ?  Why  does  he  include  in  his  figures  those  years  of  destruction, 
when  property  'W'as  turned  to  powder  and  burned  to  smoke;  turned 
into  war-vessels  and  sunk  beneath  the  waves;  turned  into  cannon  and 
musket  balls  and  scattered  to  the  winds  through  the  quivering  flesh  of 
humanity  and  sunk  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  tears ;  when  more  wealth  was 
destroyed  in  four  years  than  we  had  produced  in  the  preceding  ten  or 
could  produce  in  the  ten  succeeding  ?  Why  does  he  not  tell  us  that  in 
1863  the  emancipation  proclamation  struck  out  of  existence  forever,  as 
property,  millions  of  slaves,  so  that  they  and  their  descendants  shall 
sing  forever  of  the  days  of  a  protective  Government  supported  by  a 
protective  tariff?  [Applause.]  Sir,  I  would  conceal  nothing,  and  I 
would  but  speak  the  whole  truth. 

Sir,  if  the  gentleman  had  been  more  exact  he  would  have  stated  that 
from  1850  to  1860  our  national  wealth  increased  at  8. 5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  excluding  slaves,  and  that  since  1860,  including  the  cost  of 
war,  it  has  increased  at  1 5  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  recovered  from  the  paralysis  produced  by  war;  our  de¬ 
based  currency  has  been  redeemed  dollar  for  dollar  and  without  hardship 
upon  the  people;  the  nation’s  wealth  has  been  restored  and  increased  at 
a  rate  the  most  sanguine  never  dreamed  of.  The  tariff  has  been  once 
readjusted  and  reduced,  and  all  burdensome  internal  taxes  removed. 

Sir,  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire 
is  the  greatest  ship-owning  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  can 
she  be  otherwise?  Her  shipping  is  as  essential  to  her  existence  and 
prosperity  as  the  great  river  and  railroad  lines  of  the  United  States  are 
to  ours.  About  one-sixth  of  the  entire  human  race,  scattered  over  about 
one-sixth  of  the  globe,  is  under  British  rule.  In  Europe  she  has  the 
colonies  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta;  in  Asia,  thousands  of  miles  over  the 
oceans,  Hindostan,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  Cyprus,  Aden,  Singa¬ 
pore;  in  Africa,  also  thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea,  Cape  Colony, 
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Sierra  Leone,  Gold^Coast,  Natal,  St.  Helena,  Mauritius;  in  America, 
three  thousand  miles  over  the  water.  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfound¬ 
land,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  the  Bahamas, 
the  Bermudas,  British  Guiana,  Falkland  Islands;  in  Oceanica,  half 
way  around  the  globe,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand.  Taking 
this  territory  as  one  whole,  and  allowing  her  the  intervening  oceans, 
her  merchant  marine  is  simply  the  means  of  her  internal  communica¬ 
tion  and  absolutely  essential  to  her  interstate  commerce,  so  to  speak. 

If,  like  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire  were  one  solid  area  of 
territory,  her  shipping  would  dwindle  to  one-tenth  its  present  volume 
because  no  longer  necessary.  As  her  necessities  have  built  up  within 
her  domain  the  greatest  shipping  system,  so  have  our  necessities  built  up 
within  our  national  boundaries  the  greatest  railroad  lines  and  the  great¬ 
est  river  and  canal  systems  of  the  world.  If  England  can  build  the  best 
and  cheapest  ships,  we  can  build  the  best  and  cheapest  engines  and  railroad 
equipment.  As  well  might  the  United  States  tear  up  her  railroad  lines 
and  till  up  her  rivers  and  canals  as  for  England  to  attempt  to  preserve 
her  territory  and  exist  without  her  immense  shipping.  Free  trade 
among  the  States  and  free  trade  between  England  and  her  numerous 
colonies  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Free  trade  is  always  an  aid  to  commerce,  but  in  no  wise  is  it  the 
parent  of  the  immense  merchant  marine  of  England.  Her  ships  are 
the  arteries  and  the  veins  through  which  flow  the  life-blood  of  that 
great  country.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  her  ships  monopolize  the  car¬ 
rying  trade  of  the  world.  Having  the  ships  en  voyage  passing  in  front 
of  the  open  doors  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  would 
be  surprising  indeed  if  they  should  not  take  in  cargoes  whenever  and 
wherever  they  am  find  them.  Her  ships  pay  because  she  must  have 
them  for  her  own  intercourse  and  internal  commerce.  American  ships 
are  few  in  number  because  we  have  no  pressing  need  for  more.  Our 
railroads,  canals,  and  great  river  craft  are  to  us  what  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  are  to  England. 

“Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  and  also  of  construction. 
England  from  necessity  has  gone  to  the  front  in  ship-building,  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  went  to  the  front  in  railroad  enterprise.  If  it  were 
possible  to  connect  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  railroad  lines, 
one-half  her  ships  would  rot  at  the  wharves.  When  we  were  a  seaboard 
nation  and  relied  upon  a  foreign  trade  for  prosperity,  when  we  imported 
our  manufactured  articles  and  paid  for  them  in  exports,  we  naturally 
had  a  large  number  of  ships.  As  we  require  less  and  less  from  abroad, 
and  as  we  consume  more  and  more  of  our  home  productions,  our  ship¬ 
ping  interests,  except  for  coast  traffic,  will  naturally  decline.  As  we 
more  and  more  reach  that  condition  foreign  ships  will  trade  less  and 
less  at  our  ports.  I  should  state  in  this  connection  that  there  are  1 14, 412 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  with  about  $7,000,000,000  cap¬ 
ital  invested,  earning  about  $770,256,762  and  paying  in  working  ex¬ 
penses  about  $300,000,000  annually,  as  against  18,514  miles  in  England 
and  Ireland  and  111,399  miles  in  all  of  Europe.  These  railroads  give 
employment  to  12,331  clerks  and  book-keepers,  236,058  employes,  2,069 
officials,  4,708  car-makers,  and  thousands  of  machinists,  manuiacturing 
engines  and  machinery  to  supply  them,  who  are  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  companies. 

Sir,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  may  exist  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  and  still  the  nation  be  weak  and  impotent.  It  is  intelligent  labor 
that  gives  permanent  power  to  nations.  There  must  be  diversity  of 
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industries  in  order  to  bring  into  use  the  varied  powers  and  capabilities 
of  the  people,  but  these  cannot  exist  where  ignorance  prevails.  Atone 
period  Spain  was  ruler  of  land  and  sea;  her  possessions  were  the  half  of 
the  known  world  and  encircled  the  globe.  Her  navies  robbed  and  de¬ 
spoiled  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Her  rich  mines  were  worked  by 
slaves.  The  crushed  and  broken  Moors  were  her  only  skilled  artisans 
and  agriculturists;  her  brave,  adventurous,  war-like  people  hesitated 
neither  at  rapine,  robbery,  nor  murder,  and  they  practiced  all  under  the 
guise  of  extending  the  Holy  Church  and  spreading  the  holy  Christian 
faith.  If  a  person  read  the  Bible  and  believed  other  than  as  the  Church 
said  he  should  believe,  they  burned  him  if  he  did  not  recant  and  killed 
him  in  a  less  cruel  way  if  he  did.  To  have  dared  to  think  for  himself 
brought  him  death,  immediate  death,  in  any  event.  No  atonement  he 
could  make  did  aught  but  lessen  the  cruel  tortures  of  its  form. 

'  The  conquered  Moors  and  their  slaves  tilled  the  soil  and  manufact¬ 
ured  what  they  could.  Spaniards  robbed  commerce  and  other  lands 
for  the  balance.  Finally  they  drove  out  the  Moors,  and  as  they  were 
carried  across  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Spanish  crews  rose 
on  the  exiled  ones,  murdered  the  men,  violated  the  women,  and  threw 
the  children  overboard.  The  few  who  were  landed  were  left  to  the  mur¬ 
derous  mercy  of  the  barbarous  Bedouins.  These  exiled  ones  were  the 
tillers  of  her  soil  and  her  expert  artificers,  and  these  industries  were 
killed  at  a  blow.  There  were  none  to  fill  their  places.  Intellect  was 
reijressed.  To  obtain  knowledge  was  a  crime,  to  be  ignorant  a  virtue. 
The  decay  of  Spain  followed.  She  had  cast  out  her  home  industry,  and 
the  surrounding  nations  soon  became  able  to  repress  her  sea  robberies. 
One  by  one  her  colonies  rose  in  rebellion  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  op¬ 
pression  or  were  conquered  or  purchased  by  other  countries.  And  yet 
the  able  and  eloquent  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  holds  her  up 
as  worthyof  imitation.  She  is  presented  as  a  free- trade  argument.  Her 
commerce  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  her  prosperity;  its  destruc¬ 
tion  the  cause  of  her  ruin  and  decay. 

Sir,  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  her  people,  of  her  labor,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  her  industries,  were  the  causes  of  her  ruin,  hastened  by  the 
debauchery  of  her  nobility  and  the  brutality  of  her  priesthood.  Spain 
never  had  an  honest  commerce.  Sir,  her  whole  history  demonstrates 
that  the  perpetuity  of  a  nation  rests  upon  the  basis  of  honest,  intelligent, 
educated  labor  and  the  protection  of  home  industry. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hukd]  in  his  zeal  and  eloquence  said, 
and  the  free-trade  Democracy  of  this  House  applauded  to  the  echo,  that 
he  believed  in  the  absolute  right  of  every  man  to  purchase  goods  wher¬ 
ever  he  can  get  them  cheapest,  whether  it  be  in  Mexico,  Can^a,  France, 
or  England,  and  that  every  man  should  have  the  same  right  to  hire  la¬ 
bor  wherever  he  can  get  it  cheapest,  whether  it  be  the  Mexican,  Italian, 
or  Englishman.  Sir,  if  there  is  any  practice  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  repudiated  it  Is  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

When  the  monopolists  of  this  cormtry  endeavor  to  crowd  out  intelli¬ 
gent  American  labor  because  it  demands  high  wages,  and  to  replace  it 
with  Italian,  German,  French,  or  any  other  imported  labor  because  it 
can  be  hired  cheaply,  the  act  will  be  prevented  by  the  ballot  and  the 
enactment  of  a  protective  law  if  possible.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  it 
may  be  that  our  streets  will  flow  with  blood  and  that  all  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  will  be  re-enacted  in  our  land.  The  great 
masses  of  our  industrious  and  intelligent  people  will  never  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy  on  this  continent.  They 
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will  ever  contend  against  all  measures  that  tend  to  concentrate  political 
power,  the  ownership  of  property,  or  the  control  of  labor  in  a  few  hands. 
[Applause.] 

Sir,  the  development  of  the  wheat-producing  power  of  India  is 
not  the  result  in  any  sense  of  American  protection.  England  will  de¬ 
velop  every  industry  she  can  in  her  own  colonies.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
world’s  progress  we  find  that  we  must  compete  with  the  world. 

India’s  producing  power  demonstrates  that  home  markets  are  the 
best  and  the  most  reliable,  and  it  warns  us  to  bend  every  energy  to  the 
development  and  enlargement  of  a  home  market  for  our  every  produc¬ 
tion. 

This  we  can  not  do  by  letting  in  the  cheap  manufactures  of  English, 
German,  French,  and  Belgian  labor  as  a  bid  for  their  patronage  in  the 
agricultural  market.  Eapidly  enough,  too  rapidly,  are  our  public  lands 
being  taken  up  by  the  forei^i  immigrant.  When  we  open  our  ports  to 
foreign  manufactures  and  raise  the  price  of  corn  and  wheat,  if  it  should 
have  that  effect  temporarily,  it  would  swell  the  tide  of  immigration, 
depopulate  our  Eastern  towns,  destroy  home  markets,  and  increase  the 
surplus  of  agricultural  products.  In  a  few  years  at  the  longest  the 
farmer  would  be  the  meanest  and  poorest  paid  of  the  American  citizens. 
The  public  lands,  the  heritage  of  the  American,  would  be  gone,  and 
with  their  occupation  by  a  foreign  people  will  have  disappeared  our 
magnificent  manufactures,  and  the  grand  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
of  America  will  have  decayed. 

And  now,  sir,  in  concluding  these  crude  and  imperfect  remarks,  al¬ 
low  me  to  say  that  it  is  with  supreme  confidence  in  the  justice  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  protective  tariff  that  I  submit  this  controversy  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  House,  ready  and  anxious  to  appeal  to  an  intelligent, 
sturdy,  working  people  if  occasion  demand.  We  are  a  peculiar  people, 
peculiarly  situated.  In  addition  to  our  native  population  we  are  made 
up  of  men  from  everj’^  clime,  taught  in  every  school  of  political  science, 
and  reared  under  every  form  of  government.  And  yet  with  remarka¬ 
ble  unanimity  again  and  again  have  our  citizens,  resting  from  toil  be¬ 
neath  the  wide-spread  branches  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  pronounced  in 
favor  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  home  industries.  With  it 
they  have  builded  themselves  homes  on  their  little  plots  of  ground 
purchased  with  the  savings  of  honest,  well-paid  toil.  With  it  they 
have  educated  their  children  and  watched  them  in  a  career  of  pros¬ 
perity,  usefulness,  and  honor.  With  it  they  have  seen  the  plains  spanned 
with  iron  bands,  the  caverns  of  the  mountains  explored,  and  their  rich 
treasures  of  coal,  iron,  silver,  and  gold  brought  forth  to  enrich  labor 
and  add  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  With  it  they  have  seen  the  arts 
and  sciences  making  rapid  progress  and  the  inventive  skill  and  genius 
of  man  developed  to  a  most  high  degree.  With  it  they  have  seen  this 
country  rise  in  the  scale  of  nations  and  take  rank  with  the  first  powers 
of  the  earth.  [Applause.]  Without  it  they  would  tremble  for  her 
future  and  herald  its  abandonment  as  an  indication  of  approaching  de¬ 
cay.  Under  our  present  policy  they  enjoy  prosperity  and  feel  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  assured  success.  They  will  abandon  it  for  no  experiment, 
nor  under  bright  skies,  with  fair  breezes,  an  open  sea,  and  an  experienced 
crew  will  they  be  tempted  to  surrender  the  guidance  of  the  ship  of  state 
to  a  free- trade  pilot,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  guide  her  course  among 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  an  unknown  sea.  [Continued  applause.] 
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THE  BONDED  EXTENSION  BILL  AND  REPEAL  OP 
INTERNAL-REVENUE  LAWS.  ' 


S  P  E  E  C  II 


IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  ■ 

♦ 


■  Thursday,  March  20,  1884. 


WASHINGTON. 

1884. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  SEABORN  .REESE. 


Tlie  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5265)  to  extend  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  now  in  warehouse— 

Mr.  REESE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Befof%  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  this  bill  I  desire  to  make  an  explanation.  A  few  days  ago  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  call  this  matter  up  for  consideration,  yielding  to  the 
earnest  appeal  of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  W illis}, 
the  zealous  advocate  and  author  of  the  bill,  I  voted  with  him.  In  doing 
this  I  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  the  measure  and  friendship 
for  that  gentleman.  At  the  time,  however,  I  distinctly  stated  to  him 
that  I  was  unalterably  opposed  to  its  passage  and  should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Nothing  needs  be  added  to  that  statement.  I  only 
desire  to  say  in  justice  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  the  exact  fact,  and 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  helping  to  give  us  a  hearing  on  a 
great  question. 

Mr.  REESE.  But,  sir,  when  its  friends  continued  to  press  it  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  not  desiring  in  any  way  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  enactment  of  any  such  law,  should  the  bill  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  pass,  I  declined  to  give  them  further  aid.  This  much  I  felt  was 
proper  for  me  to  state,  in  order  that  no  misunderstanding  could  arise 
as  to  my  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  propose,  in  the  ten  minutes  so  kindly  yielded 
me  by  my  colleague,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  succinctly 
give  my  reasons  for  opposing  its  passage.  I  regard  this  in  many  asjiects- 
the  most  important  question  that  has  come  or  is  likely  to  come  before 
this  Congress.  The  suspension  of  the  collection  of  taxes  imposed  by 
law  is  always  a  grave  matter  and  should  be  most  deliberately  and  seri¬ 
ously  considered  before  undertaken.  I  do. not  believe  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  any  tax  should  be  suspended,  or  the  person  or  interest  relieved 
from  its  payment,  except  in  extreme  cases.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  It 
wise  in  any  instance. 

All  taxes  whether  specific  or  general,  whether  levied  b3'^  the  Federal 
Government,  a  State,  county,  or  municipality,  are  intended  to  raise  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  that  government,  the  citizens 
receiving  as  a  consideration  its  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  property.  Nor  is  it  competent  for  the  subject  to  determine 
the  necessity  of  the  levy. 
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When  we  once  depart  from  the  rule  requiring  the  prompt  payment 
df  taxes,  be  their  character  what  they  may,  we  at  once  involve  our¬ 
selves  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  we  impair  the  protective  power  of 
the  Government,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  partial  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  convert  Congress  into  an  immense  relief  committee,  and  we 
engender  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  expectancy  if  not  a 
hope  of  relief.  Therefore  I  think  it  wiser  for  the  Government  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  citizen  to  lay  down  a  Procrustean  rule  requiring  the  prompt 
payment  of  all  taxes  without  exception.  Then  the  machinery  of  gov¬ 
ernment  moves  smoothly  on,  unclogged  by  the  impediments  of  de¬ 
parture.  The  propriety  and  wisdom  of  adopting  such  a  course  can  never 
])e  better  demonstrated  and  illustrated  than  ^y  the  bill  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  law  now  requires  the  tax  on  whisky  in  bond  to  be  paid 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  entry  or  at  thetim^it  is  withdrawn 
for  consumption.  There  is  now  due  the  Government  the  taxes  on-7G,- 
000,000  gallons  of  whisky,  which  at  90  cents  a  gallon,  as  provided  by 
law,  amounts  to  the  aggregate  sum  of  $63,000,000. 

P>y  this  bill  we  are  asked  to  change  existing  laws  by  extending  the 
bonded  period  on  whisky  for  two  years.  In  other  words  we  are  called 
upon  to  relieve  the  owners  of  this  whisky  from  the  payment  of  that 
amount  of  taxes  for  that  length  of  time — a  request  as  marvelous  as 
it  is  startling.  But  when  we  remember  that  in  1878  this  same  interest 
received  at  the  hands  of  Congress  similar  relief,  it  will  not  seem 
altogether  strange,  fortified  as  it  now  is  with  precedent  and  a  plethoric 
treasury,  that  it  should  again  be  insisting  upon  further  indulgence. 
Without  meaning  or  intending  to  criticise  the  individual  conduct  of 
members  of  that  Congress,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  their  action  was 
wrong,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  subsequent  events.  Two  wrongs 
'fiever  make  a  right. 

The  friends  of  this  bill  tell  us  that  the  owners  of  this  whisky,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  are  bankers,  bought  in  good  faith,  believing 
that  there  would  be  a  sufficient  demand  to  enable  them  to  sell;  that  by 
reason  of  an  overproduction  of  whisky  the  markets  of  the  world  have 
become  gorged;  that  there  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  value;  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  the  bulk  of  this  immense  stock;  and,  finally,  they  say 
to  us  that  unless  we  grant  the  relief  prayed  for  these  men  will  be  bank¬ 
rupted  and  a  financial  crash  will  come  upon  us. 

Sir,  this  same  argument  was  urged  with  equal  earnestness  upon  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  when  a  similar  bill  was  pending.  More  than 
twelve  months  have  elapsed,  and  still  they  live.  No  panic  hiis  come  or 
bankruptcy  ensued  as  was  then  predicted  upon  the  failure  of  that  bill. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  horrible  consequences  so  graphically  depicted 
)>y  the  friends  of  this  bill  will  occur  upon  its  certain  defeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  always  regret  the  misfortunes  of  my  fellow-man,  and 
while  I  earnestly  and  truly  sympathize  with  these  men  and  all  others 
in  distress,  it  matters  not  with  me  from  what  source  it  comes,  whether 
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from  misfortune,  affliction,  or  financial  embarrassment,  yetthesearenot 
sufficient  reasons  to  influence  my  conduct  as  a  public  servant  or  cause  me 
to  hesitate  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  public  duty. 

Considering  this  question  from  a  business  standpoint,  as  I  am  re¬ 
quested  by  its  friends  to  do,  after  a  most  careful  and  diligent  inquiry 
I  am  unable  to  discover  any  essential  difference  between  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  this  whisky  and  any  other  class  of  speculators.  Indeed,  if 
difierence  there  be,  I  regard  them  more  favored  than  the  speculator 
ordinarily  is,  in  that  they  knew  at  the  time  of  their  purchase  almost 
with  mathematical  accuracy  the  amount  of  whisky  that  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  annually.  A  rare  privilege,  indeed,  and  one  that  few  traders  en¬ 
joy.  Instead  of  learning  lessons  of  wisdom  I'rom  their  past  experience, 
instead  of  availing  themse^es  of  the  indulgence  so  beneficently  be¬ 
stowed  by  Congress  in  1878,  the  distiller,  encouraged  by  these  pur- 
chasers,  recklessly  continued  to  increase  the  production  of  whisky  at 
the  rate  of  :i0,  (10,  and  90  per  cent,  annually,  until  perhaps  the  last  year. 
In  1879  they  made  71,000,000  gallons;  in  1880,  90,000,000  gallons;  in 
1881,  117,000,000  gallons;  in  1882,  105,000,000,  and  in  1883,  74,000,000 
gallons  more  than  the  country  required. 

Sir,  such  conduct,  instead  of  commending  itself  to  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  House,  deserves  at  its  hands  the  severest  condemnation. 

Again  ^ve  are  told  by  the  friends  of  this  measure  that  these  men  do 
not  ask,  nor  do  they  expect  this  relief  to  be  bestowed  as  a  donation  or 
gratuity  by  the  Government,  but  that  they  propose  to  pay  4.}  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  indulgence.  Sir,  we  are  asked  to  take  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  carrying  State,  county, 
municipal,  and  individual  debt  obligations  bearing  an  average  rate  of 
interest  of  S’  per  cent.,  and  loan  $63,000,000  of  it  to  these  whisky  spec¬ 
ulators  at  4|  percent.  Was  eA^ra  proposition  so  monstrous  submitted 
to  an  intelligent  House  of  Representatives?  *I  would  invite  my  friends 
the  advocates  of  this  bill  to  a  business  reflection  upon  this  proposition, 
and  ask  them  in  all  candor  and  fairness  if  they  believe  a  business  man 
would  entertain  it  for  an  instant  of  time.  Then  away  with  your  sug¬ 
gested  business  view.  I  find  in  our  Constitution  ample  authority  for  the 
Government  to  borrow  money  for  legitimate  govenimental  purposes, 
but  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  that  provision  which  authorizes  it  to 
oan  money. 

I  claim  no  gift  of  prophecy;  but  pass  this  bill  if  you  will,  make  the 
Government  a  partner  of  these  whisky-men,  liable  in  common  for  the 
losses  without  participation  in  the  profits,  and  my  word  for  it  we  will 
no  longer  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  I,  for 
one,  will  never  give  my  consent  to  make  the  Government  a  partner  in 
any  private  business  enterprise.  Laws  should  be  general  in  their  opera¬ 
tions.  To  grant  the  relief  asked  for  in  this  bill  would  be  class  legisla¬ 
tion  pure  and  simple.  It  would  be  wrong  in  principle,  dangerous  as  a 
precedent,  and  destructive  of  every  governmental  regulation. 
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Sir,  there  is  uot  a  single  reason  assigned  hy  the  friends  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  going  to  show  the  propriety  of  its  passage  that  could  not  with  etjual 
force  be  urged  for  the  relief  of  every  business  interest  in  this  country. 
Why,  then,  should  this  particular  interest,  in  which  the  profits  are  per¬ 
haps  larger  than  in  any  other  in  the  world,  be  singled  out  as  the  ward  of 
the  nation  and  her  broad  arms  of  protection  thrown  around  it?  Why 
not  extend  the  bounty  of  the  nation  to  the  other  industries  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  are  now  tottering  and  reeling  under  the  burden  of  overpro¬ 
duction?  Why  not  with  equal  x)ropriety  go  abroad  in  this  land  among 
the  7,000,000  of  debt-ridden  and  tax-burdened  tillers  of  the  soil,  who 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  dispense  your  charity?  ^ 

Sir,  while  every  other  interest  has  its  friend,  its  protector,  and  its  de¬ 
fender  upon  this  floor,  there  is  none  so  bold  as  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  driver  of  the  plow  and  slinger  of  the  flail. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  friends  of  this  bill  that  an  invidious  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  made  against  this  product;  that  an  exception  is  even  made  in, 
the  case  of  tobacco  and  malt  liquors,  upon  which  a  special  tax  is  also 
imposed  but  not  required  to  be  paid  until  it  goes  into  consumption. 
This,  sir,  leads  us  to  inquire  why  the  exception  is  made.  When  the 
law  imposing  internal  taxes  was  first  enacted,  all  these  taxes  were  paid 
Avhen  the  article  upon  which  they  Avere  levied  aa'^us  sold  and  Avent  into 
consumption. 

In  1868,  on  account  of  the  colossal  frauds  inacticed  by  the  “whisky 
ring,”  Congress  Avas  induced  to  change  that  policy  and  adopt  the  limit 
of  one  year.  This  continued  Avithout  complaint  until  1878,  Avhen,  at 
the  instance  of  these  very  men,  a  period  of  three  years  was  fixed.  The 
wisdom  of  this  requirement  is  not  noAV  debatable,  “/to  l^x  scripta.'’^ 
If  the  hiAv  be  an  unAvise  one,  if  its  requirements  be  harsh  and  unjust, 
the  remedy  is  not  a  suspension  of  its  oi)eration,  but  an  absolute  repeal. 

While  I  can  not  obtain  my  consent  .to  vote  for  this  bill,  yet  if  the 
condition  of  the  owners  of  this  whisky  be  as  perilous  and  distressing 
as  represented  on  this  floor,  let  me  say  to  them  that  v/hile  I  can  not 
come  to  their  present  relief,  I  have  a  panacea  for  their  future  Avoes. 
And  I  noAV  invite  their  friends  and  this  House  to  join  me  in  an  honest 
effort  to  repeal  the  Avhole  internal-revenue  sj^stem,  [Applause.] 

It  has  been  intimated  on  this  floor  and  noised  around  that  a  repeal 
of  the  internal-reA^enue  tax  Avould  necessitate  a  higher  import  duty. 
This  I  do  not  now  propose  to  arglie.  But  if  I  have  learned  anything 
from  the  discussion  of  my  political  friends  on  tariff  reform  it  is  that  to 
a  certain  limit  the  loAver  the  duty  the  greater  the  reA’^enue,  and  the 
higher  the  duty  the  smaller  the  revenue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  one  fact,  and  that  is,  if  Ave  Avould  have  intelligent  tariff  legis¬ 
lation  there  is  no  shorter  or  surer  road  to  that  much-desired  end  than  a 
repeal  of  the  i  iiternal-reA'^enue  tax  system.  With  this  fluctuating  source 
of  revenue  out  of  the  Avay,  Avith  a  definite  knoAvledge  of  the  wants  and 
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necessities  of  the  Government,  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  is  at  once 
made  easy.  But  so  long  as  we  allow  this  tax  to  remain  we  are  left  in 
doubt  and  to  speculation. 

The  main  object  in  establishing  the  present  Constitution  was  to  allow 
Congress  to  raise  revenue  by  duties  upon  imports.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  bear  less  heavily  upon  the  tax-payers,  and  this  is  the  paramount 
question  that  we  as  legislators  should  consider,  though  this  method  may 
incidentally  give  aid  and  protection  to  our  American  industries.  Tariff 
duties  properly  laid  will  in  my  judgment  yield  an  abundant  revenue. 
And  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  the  most  wholesome  thing  that  could 
■occur  would  be  a  deficiency  in  our  revenues.  Certainly  nothing  would 
contribute  more  to  checking  the  reckless  spirit  of  extravagance  so  prev¬ 
alent  in  every  department  of  this  Government. 

But  be  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  this  system  of  taxation  what  it  may, 
I  am  persuaded  to  believe  that  whatever  other  burden  this  Government 
may  legitimately  impose  upon  my  people  they  will  cheerfully  bear  to  be 
rid  of  a  law  so  odious,  a  law  so  aptly  characterized  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Madison  when  he  said,  ‘  ‘  The  excise  law  is  an  infernal  one.  ” 
I  would  repeal  it  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  prolific  source  of  per¬ 
jury  and  subornation  of  perjury.  I  would  rej^eal  it  because  I  believe 
this  system  of  taxation  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  our 
Government,  vicious  in  practice,  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  oppressive 
to  the  poor. 

Excise  laws  have  always  been  unpopular  with  and  revolting  to  a  free 
people.  They  were  not  favored  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  of  British  origin  and  carried  with  them  the  odium 
of  Toryism.  No  legislation  was  ever  more  abhorrent  to  the  American 
people  even  in  their  colonial  condition.  They  were  regarded  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  as  a  war  resource,  to  be  resorted  to  only 
when  foreign  trade  is  interrupted.  Thus  they  were  resorted  to  in  time 
of  the  Revolution  by  the  States.  In  the  war  of  1812,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  they  were  again  resorted  to  of  necessity,  bu^ 
were  not  adhered  to  longer  than  the  necessity  existed.  The  system  was 
adopted  in  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  when  war  was  ex¬ 
pected  with  France.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Jeffeison’s  adminis¬ 
tration  was  to  wipe  them  from  the  statute-books.  The  present  system 
was  adopted  during  the  late  war  between  the  States,  and,  perhaps  on 
nccount  of  the  immense  war  debt,  their  continuation  was  authorized  for 
.a  time  at  least  after  its  close.  But,  sir,  the  necessity  that  aufliorized 
their  adoption  in  this  instance,  as  in  former  instances,  has  ceased  to  ex- 
I  ist.  Let  us,  then,  emulate  the  worthy  example  of  our  illustrious  fore¬ 
fathers  and  extirpate  them,  root  and  branch,  carrying  with  them  all  of 
their  odious  machinery. 

Sir,  while  the  tax  is  onerous  and  unjust,  nothing  co*i tributes  so  much 
to  its  offensiveness  as  the  method  of  its  collection.  When  we  think  of 
the  4,000  partisan  agents  employed  at  an  expense  to  the  Government  of 
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15,000,000  anuiially,  with  power  to  enter  the  counting-room  of  every 
business  man  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  sale  of  tobacco,  cigars,  or 
whisky,  and  inspect  his  private  books,  and  if  perchance  they  should  lind 
some  unintentional  irregularity,  to  arbitraily  seize  and  confiscate  his  prop¬ 
erty;  when  we  think  of  this  host  of  spies  and  detectives,  this  army  of  po¬ 
litical  bummers  sciittered  over  the  country  practically  authorized  at 
any  moment  to  inflict  domiciliary  visits  on  the  people,  to  make  arbitraiy 
seizures,  and  commit  other  vexatious  acts,  is  it  strange  that  the  “  Shay 
rebellion  ”  should  have  occurred,  the  suppression  of  which  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  one-fourth  of  its  then  revenue?  Need  we  be  surprised  at  the 
whisky  insurrection  which  followed  in  quick  succession  ?  Sir,  the  same 
reasons  which  prompted  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
to  open  revolt  against  this  system  of  taxation  still  exist.  The  system  is 
as  repugnant  to  the  American  people  to-day  as  it  was  then. 

Laws  which  can  not  be  enforced  but  bv  such  means,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  object  or  moral  nature,  Avill  always  be  revolting  to  the 
spirit  of  our  people,  and  be  executed  with  difficulty,  or  often  evaded, 
laying  the  foundation  of  distrust  in  the  Government,  and  want  of  mut¬ 
ual  confidence  between  it  and  the  people,  which  no  fancied  or  real  good 
can  ever  compensate.  With  the  steady  reduction  in  the  charges  for 
legitimate  annual  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  revenue  glaring  him  in  the  face — with  a  surplus  of  $137,000,000 
in  the  Treasury,  with  but  about  $400,000,000  of  our  public  debt  pay¬ 
able  at  par  prior  to  1891,  when  the  4j  percents  mature,  and  sixteen 
years  later,  or  1907,  when  the  4  percents  fall  due — I  ciin  not  be  brought 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  member  of  this  House  who  would  vote  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  system  of  taxation  which  abstracts  from  the  American  people 
$144,000,000  annually,  not  one  dollar  of  which  is  required  by  the  legit¬ 
imate  expenditures  of  the  Government,  including  pensions,  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  appropriations  for  public  buildings,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

Sir,  I  would  disband  this  horde  of  petty  officers  and  invite  them  to 
fields  of  more  honorable  pursuit.  Then  I  would  say  to  the  tobacco- 
raiser,  sow  your  seed,  worm  your  plant,  gather  your  crop  and  sell  it  to 
whom  you  please,  when  you  please,  and  in  such  quantities  as  you  choose. 
I  would  say  to  the  fruit-grower,  manufacture  your  peaches  and  your 
apples  into  brandy  if  you  feel  so  inclined.  I  would  say  to  the  mount¬ 
aineer  farmer,  who,  by  reason  of  climate  and  remoteness  from  market, 
is  at  last  the  greatest  sufferer  under  this  system  of  taxation,  overcome 
your  difficulties  of  transportation  by  converting  your  grain  into  whisky 
as  your  necessities  may  require.  Yes;  I  would  plant  on  the  summit  of 
some  high  mountain  a  liberty-pole  with  the  banner  of  freedom  floating 
over  this  entire  land,  with  the  motto  inscribed  upon  its  folds,  “  Liberty, 
and  no  excise.’’ 
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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  RIGGS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  can  not  be  expected  that  in  the  short  time  al¬ 
lowed  me  I  will  attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  tariff  question. 
I  shall  therefore  only  attempt,  in  perhaps  a  very  irregular  way,  merely 
to  notice  two  or  three  phases  of  the  arguments  presented  here  hj  those 
who  advocate  protection. 

That  the  question  is  an  important  one  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  excited  on  this  floor  and  at  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  our  Government  down  to  this  time,  perhaps  the  ablest, 
the  longest,  and  the  most  earnest  debates  that  have  occurred  upon  any 
question,  save  the  secession  movement  and  questions  growing  out  of 
slavery.  Its  importance  is  further  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has  for 
some  time  been  constantly  discussed  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
and  the  discussion  has  now  been  taken  up  by  the  people,  so  that  at  the 
present  time,  at  any  rate  in  the  West,  they  are  inquiring  for  documents, 
books,  speeches,  and  papers  on  the  tariff  question. 

The  issue  presented  by  the  bill  under  discussion  is  a  plain  one.  We 
all  know,  those  who  administer  our  financial  affairs  tell  us,  and  nobody 
doubts,  that  we  are  annually  raising  millions  upon  millions  more  money 
by  taxation  than  is  needed  by  the  Government,  and  the  question  is 
how  to  avoid  raising  more  money  than  is  necessary;  what  provision 
shall  be  made  to  cut  down  taxation,  and  the  revenue,  so  as  to  benefit 
the  people. 

In  the  brief  time  allowed  me,  I  wish  to  notice  particularly  one  argu¬ 
ment  which  has  been  stated  and  restated,  which  has  been  pressed  upon 
the  House  in  this  discussion  and  urged  upon  the  people  through  the 
public  press,  and  by  speakers  of  the  Republican  party  on  all  possible 
occasions.  They  tell  us  that  since  the  Republican  party  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  in  this  country  and  adopted  as  the  governmental 
policy  the  protective  tariff,  our  progress  has  been  remarkable.  Well, 
it  has  been  remarkable.  Our  progress  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  present  time  has  been  remarkable.  It  will  challenge 
the  admiration  of  every  American,  of  every  thoughtful  person  who  stud¬ 
ies  the  rise  and  history  of  governments.  But  I  deny  that  it  is  properly 
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attributable  to  the  protection  ix)licy,  and  I  believe  a  review  of  our 
tariff  legislation  and  an  examination  of  our  statistics  will  justify  my 
position. 

The  history  of  tariff  agitation  in  this  country  shows  a  continual  strug¬ 
gle  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  other  favored  interests  to  increase 
their  advantages  and  interests  by  means  of  legislation  which  will  give 
them  artificial  advantages  not  possessed  by  or  provided  for  others.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  history  of  our  Government  ‘‘  incidental  protection,”  as  it 
is  Ciilled,  was  asked  for  by  the  interests  named,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  “infant  industries,”  and  unable,  because  of  their  “ten¬ 
der  years,  ’  ’  to  compete  with  their  more  mature  rivals  in  other  countries. 

The  history  of  our  tariff  legislation  shows  that  they  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  artificial  advantages  which  have  been  accorded  them 
by  Congress  from  time  to  time;  they  have  not  been  satisfied  even  with 
what  has  been  asked  for  by  themselves.  Having  obtained  by  legisla¬ 
tion  all  the  protection  they  asked  for  at  one  period,  they  have  almost 
invariably  soon  begun  to  clamor  for  more.  And  far  too  often,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  they  have  obtained  what  they  asked.  At  first  and 
for  a  long  time  their  demands  were  placed  on  the  ground  of  their  in¬ 
fancy;  they  simply  wanted  encouragement  during  the  infantile  i)eriod. 
Emboldened  by  their  success  in  shaping  legislation  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  past,  they  have  finally  assumed  a  more  advanced  position 
and  demand  ‘  ‘  protection  for  protection’s  sake.  ”  It  is  not  put  upon  the 
ground  that  they  are  still  in  their  infancy,  for  as  to  many  of  them  that 
plea  after  over  a  hundred  years  of  exi.stence  would  be  so  palpably  ab¬ 
surd  that  even  a  protectionist  has  not  the  effrontery  to  plead  it  longer. 

Our  first  tariff  schedule,  arranged,  I  believe,  in  1789,  sometimes  called 
the  Hamilton  tariff,  because  prepared  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  laid  an 
average  duty  of  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  whole  li.st  of  dutiable  articles. 
Cottons  and  woolens  bore  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  under  this  legislation. 
And  that  was  considered  high  by  many  of  our  people. 

Our  second  tariff  law  was  enacted  in  1816.  Under  this  cottons  and 
woolens  bore  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  to  be  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the 
act  to  20  per  cent,  in  three  years  thereafter. 

Our  third  tariff  act  became  a  law  in  1824.  Under  it  the  duties  on 
woolens  were  about  30  per  cent. ,  to  be  raised  the  next  year  after  its  pas¬ 
sage  to  33J  per  cent.  Tlie  duties  on  cottons  were  about  the  same,  and 
the  average  on  all  dutiable  articles  was  about  33  J  per  cent. 

The  fourth  general  revision  of  our  schedule  occurred  in  1828.  The 
duties  on  woolens  and  cottons  were  again  increased,  and  the  average  on 
all  articles  was  about  43  per  cent.  So  great  were  the  increased  burdens 
of  the  people  under  this  act  that  a  deep  discontent  was  manifested,  and 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  real  demand  for  reform.  Congress 
entered  on  the  work  and  was  met  by  powerful  opposition  from  those 
among  its  members  who  were  more  friendly  to  the  protected  and  pam¬ 
pered  “infant  industries  ”  than  to  the  laboring  classes,  who  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  the  protection.  So  powerful  were  the  protected  “infants  ” 
that  the  friends  of  the  people  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  any 
measure  of  relief,  to  enter  into  a  compromise  with  their  opponents,  and 
the  result  w\as  what  is  sometimes  called  the  “compromise  tariff”  of 
1832,  under  which  the  tiiriff  duties  were  somewhat  lowered,  so  that  they 
averaged  about  32  per  cent,  on  the  whole  list  between  the  years  1833  and 
1842.  And  this  was  our  fifth  tariff  act  of  a  general  nature. 

The  next  general  legislation  on  this  subject  was  the  act  of  1842 — the 
sixth — under  which  the  previously  protected  interests  .secured  a  greater 


degree  of  protection  than  they  enjoyed  under  the  “  compromise  tariff;” 
this  existed  onlj^  four  years. 

In  1846  there  was  jiassed  our  seventh  tariff  act,  generally  known  as 
the  “Walker  tariff,”  under  which  duties  were  placed  lower  than  they 
had  been  for  some  time  before.  The  average  under  this  act  was  about 
23  per  cent. 

In  1861,  the  war  between  the  States  having  begun,  more  revenue  was 
needed  by  the  Government.  The  ‘  ‘  infants  ’  ’  and  their  friends  made  the 
most  of  this  necessity,  and  under  our  eighth  general  tariff  act — the 
“  Morrill  tariff”  of  1861 — they  secured  in  the  main  very  high  rates  of 
duty  on  all  their  products  liable  to  meet  competition  from  abroad. 

The  average  of  the  duties  under  this  act  was  not  far  from  50  per  cent., 
and  some  of  the  “infants,”  then  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  secured 
protection  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent.  No  other  revision  of  a  general 
nature  occurred  till  last  year,  when  our  present  tariff  act,  the  ninth 
in  number,  was  passed,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  tiiriff 
taxation  and  relieving  the  burdens  of  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reductions  are,  as  a  rule,  insignificant,  and  in  some  notable  and 
important  instances  duties  are  thereby  increased.  The  protective  ele¬ 
ment  is  retained  throughout.  Indeed,  it  was  confessedly  devised  and 
passed  by  the  friends  of  the  protective  policy,  and  no  one  who  has  any 
fair  knowledge  of  the  subject  can,  in  my  humble  judgment,  sincerely 
believe  that  it  was  passed  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  overtaxed  and  suffering  consumers  of  the  country. 

War- tariff’  taxes  had  been  maintained  long  after  the  necessity  for  them, 
so  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned,  had  ceased.  The  demand  for 
a  reduction  had  become  so  urgent  that  it  could  no  longer  be  disregarded 
with  impunity,  nor  j)ostponed  by  such  devices  as  a  “  tariff  commission.  ’  ’ 
Some  relief,  or  something  which  could  for  the  time  being  be  claimed 
as  in  the  nature  of  relief,  must  be  furnished.  Under  this  condition  of 
things  the  protection  party,  after  intercourse  with  the  various  “infants  ” 
of  this  country  through  its  Tariff  Commission,  conceived  and  in  great 
travail  brought  forth  the  present  tariff*  aet,  which,  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  to  be  believed, 
has  not  furnished  the  just  measure  of  relief  that  was  demanded.  The 
President,  in  his  last  annual  message,  speaking  on  this  subject  of  tariff, 
says: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  still  further  reductions  may  be  wisely  made. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  annual  report,  speaking  of 
the  same  subject,  says: 

There  ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  taxation. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  and  of  the  tariff  act  passed 
last  year,  he  says: 

So  the  question  still  presses  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  people 
of  unnecessary  taxes?  As  elsewhere  suggested,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
the'surplus  in  the  Treasury  will  be  consumed  by  lavish  expenditures  for  ob¬ 
jects  of  doubtful  expediency  or  legality,  or  that  the  scheme  which  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  of  exacting  money  from  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  returning  it  to 
them  by  filtering  distribution  through  State  governments,  will  find  any  favor 
with  Congress  or  the  people. 

And  further  on  he  says:  '* 

The  question  recurs :  Shall  we  now  seek  again  for  that  reduction  which  was 
not  attained,  and  is  it  now  advisable  to  attempt  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  for 
future  years  to  arise  from  duties  on  imports?  There  was  general  agpreement 
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that  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff  should  be  made.  The  estimates  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  of  the  Senate  committee  show  what  was  the  contem¬ 
plated  reduction.  The  actual  results  so  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  reduction 
labored  for  has  not  been  effected  by  the  new  tariff  act.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
too,  that  the  failure  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  increase  of  importations  keeping 
up  the  amount  of  customs  revenue.  The  statistics  of  our  foreign  commerce 
show  that  there  has  not  been  an  increase  chargeable  therewith.  As  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reduction,  if  a  revision  be  practicable,  there  seems  to  be  little  di.sagree- 
ment.  The  reduction  should  be  made  on  articles  entering  into  general  con¬ 
sumption  as  necessaries. 

And  still  further  on  in  the  same  report,  speaking  of  the  position  of 
the  Treasury  Department  on  this  question,  he  says: 

It  adheres,  however,  to  its  conviction  that  ultimately  the  just  and  expedient 
method  of  relief  from  taxation  and  of  limiting  the  revenues  to  the  needs  of  an 
economical  government  must  be  found  in  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

Here  it  is  conceded  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  of  duties  on  imports  were  absolutely  necessary,  and 
it  is  also  conceded  that  such  reductions  were  not  attained  by  the  passage 
of  that  act;  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  degree  demanded. 

It  is  true  both  these  public  functionaries,  while  plainly  stating  that 
further  reductions  can  be  wisely  made  and  ought  to  be  made,  still  ad- 
Tise  us  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  undertake  it  now.  Why  not?  If  a 
substantial  general  reduction  from  the  modified  Morrill  tariff  was  de¬ 
manded  by  and  was  due  to  the  people,  and  it  is  conceded  the  act  of 
last  year  did  not  accomplish  the  desired  reduction,  and  conceded  further 
reduction  is  necessary  and  may  be  wisely  made,  I  can  conceive  of  but 
one  real  reason. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  where  all  such  measures  must  origi¬ 
nate,  is  Democratic,  and  if  the  reduction  in  taxation  which  is  admit¬ 
tedly  due  to  the  people  should  be  made  now,  the  Democracy  would  no 
doubt  receive  from  the  relieved  people  of  the  country  some  of  the  credit, 
and  that  might  have  something  to  do  with  determining  who  shall  con¬ 
trol  public  affairs  for  the  next  Presidential  term.  Fairness  requires  me 
to  state,  and  I  do  so  cheerfully,  that  these  officials  undertake  to  furnish 
a  different  reason.  In  this  attempt  the  President  says: 

The  results  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  have  not  as  yet 
become  sufficiently  apparent  to  justify  any  radical  revision  or  sweeping  modi¬ 
fications  of  existing  law. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes  substantially  the  same 
statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  they  really  furnished  any  reason  for 
longer  delaying  the  much-needed  relief?  Have  we  not  had  a  hundred 
years  of  experience  in  tariff  legislation  ?  Have  we  not  belbre  us,  in 
two  large  volumes,  the  results  of  the  arduous  labors  of  that  immortal 
makeshilt,  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  we  were  told  before  its  creation 
would  certainly  furnish  the  material  and  information  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  the  Forty -seventh  Congress  to  construct  a  just  tariff  act  that  would 
afford  a  substantial  reduction  of  tariff  taxes?  The  reason  assigned  is 
not  sufficient.  With  our  large  cash  surplus  lying  in  the  Treasury  and 
being  daily  increased  by  the  revenues  collected  from  the  people,  with 
the  experience  of  a  hundred  years  to  draw  upon,  I  insist  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  at  once  proceed  to  do  that  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  say  ought  to  be  and  must  eventu¬ 
ally  be  done. 

The  gentlerften  upon  the  other  side  of  this  House,  who  are  opposing 
this  bill  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity,  do  not  put  their  op¬ 
position  upon  the  reason  assigned  by  the  official  head  of  their  party  and 
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reiterated  by  their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  base  their  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  ground  that  reduction  of  customs  duties  is  not  necessary; 
that  it  would  in  fact  be  injurious,  if  not  even  disastrous,  to  the  country. 

In  support  of  their  theory  they  point  with  enthusiasm  to  the  won¬ 
derful  growth  of  our  country  in  material  wealth;  and  especially  to  the 
growth  of  its  manufacturing  interests  during  the  two  decades  in  which 
their  protection  policy  has  prevailed.  That  growth  has,  indeed,  been 
wonderful.  We  can  point  to  it  with  just  pride  and  satisfaction.  It  is 
sufficient  to  excite  the  admiration  of  our  free-trade  neighbors  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  But  is  it  properly  attributable  to  the  protection  policy  ? 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  rate  of  growth  was  greater  under  a  revenue 
policy  what  will  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say  ?  When  this  argument 
is  presented  we  are  justified  in  resorting  to  the  statistics.  We  have 
them  furnished  to  us  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Census,  and  here  they 
are,  the  values  being  stated  on  a  gold  basis,  which  is  the  only  correct 
one  in  such  instances: 


Value  of  manu¬ 
factured  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Rate  per  cent, 
of  increase. 

1850 . 

$1,019, 109,616 
1,885,861,676 
3, 385, 860, 354 
5,369,579, 191 

1860 . 

85.05 

1870 . 

79.54 

1880 . 

58.59 

These  official  statistics  show  that  during  the  last  decade  in  which  th& 
Walker  tariff  was  in  force,  and  under  which  duties  were  generally  much 
lower  than  in  either  of  the  decades  since  then,  the  rate  per  cent,  of  in¬ 
crease  of  manufactured  products  was  higher  than  it  has  been  since. 
They  further  show  that  under  the  much-lauded  protection  policy  the 
rate  per  cent,  of  increase  has  been  constantly  shrinking. 

Some  one  may  ask,  ‘  ‘  Did  we  not  have  much  more  capital  invested  in- 
manufactures  in  1880  than  in  1860  ?”  I  answer  yes ;  and  we  had  a  much 
greater  population,  which  of  course  demanded  more  manufacturing. 
Whatever  increase  there  was  in  manufactures  was  the  result  of  our 
natural  growth  in  population,  and  was  not  induced  by  the  high- tariff 
taxes  the  people  paid. 

The  unlimited  resources  of  our  cx)untry,  the  great  natural  advantages 
we  enjoyed,  coupled  with  the  energy  and  progressive  character  of  our 
people,  brought  the  increase  in  spite  of  the  protection  policy  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  which  had  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  in  which  that  policy  has  last  prevailed. 

The  statistics  from  the  same  source  also  show  that  there  was  a  like 
decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  in  that  particu¬ 
lar: 


Years. 


1850, 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 


Capital  invested 
in  manufact¬ 
ures. 


Per  cent, 
of  gain. 


$533,245,351 

1,009,855,715 

1,694,567,015 

2,790,272,606 


89.38 

67.80 

64.66 
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Statistics  from  the  same  official  source  also  show  that  from  1870  to 
1880  the  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  wages  by  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  decreased.  I  give  the  official 
table  here: 


Year. 

Wajjes  paid 
by  111  a  n  u- 
facturers. 

Percent, 
of  gain. 

18.50  ..  . . 

^236,7.59,404 
378, 878, 966 
020,467, 474 
947,953,795 

1860 . 

'  60.  ai 

63.76 
'  52. 78 

1870 . 

1880  . 

This  table  shoAvs  an  increase  of  the  per  cent,  of  gain  from  1800  to 
1870  over  that  from  1850  to  1860.  This  increase  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  more  than  four  years  of  that  period  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  able-bodied  males  of  our  country  were  in  the  Army, 
•which  all  of  us  know  increased  all  classes  of  wage  rates.  The  significant 
fact  shown  by  this  table  is  that  during  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880 
the  rate  per  cent,  of  gain  of  wages  paid  decrease  materially.  And  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  that  decade  the  protection  policy 
enjoyed  the  palmiest  days  it  has  eA^er  seen  in  this  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  care  to  do  so  to  consider  in 
connection  with  the  above  statistics  those  showing  the  increase  and  the 
per  cent,  of  gain  of  increase  of  our  population  during  the  same  deiaees 
I  give  here  another  table: 


Year. 

;  Population. 

Increase. 

1850 . 

. i  23, 191, 876 

Per  cent. 

1860 . 

1870 . 

1880 . 

. 1  31,443,321 

. i  38,  .558, 371 

.  50,155,783 

.35 

22i 

30 

I  will  not  occupy  any  of  the  brief  space  of  time  allotted  to  me  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  relations  between  the  increase  of  our  population,  as  shoAvn 
by  this  last  table,  and  the  facts  shoAvn  by  the  preceding  tables.  The  re¬ 
lations  and  the  bearings  of  one  on  the  other  are,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  so  ob\dous  as  to  need  no  comment. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  under  discussion  also  say  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duties  is  not  necessary,  and  would,  as  they  allege,  be  disastrous, 
because  they  say  protection  decreases  the  selling  price  of  the  protected 
article.  In  other  words,  they  say  if  we  place  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  articles,  thereby  excluding  them  from  our  country  altogether 
and  preventing  competition  from  foreign  sources,  the  same  classes  of 
articles  manufactured  here  will  as  a  consequence  sell  for  less  money. 

I  do  not  imderstand  Avhy  such  a  consequence  should  logically  follow 
such  premises.  And  to  shoAv  that  it  does  not,  at  least  in  one  notable 
instance,  I  will  hereafter  again  resort  to  official  figures.  The  wool  tariff 
has  been  a  source  of  much  solicitude  in  some  quaiters  recently.  In  1867 
the  “wool  tariff”  act  was  passed,  by  Avhich  a  high  and  protectiA^e  duty 
•was  laid  on  all  imported  wools.  It  was  confessedly  done  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  protection.  Hon.  Colnmbns  Delano,  late  president  of  the  Ohio 
Wool-jirowers’  Association,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  on  the  16th 
,  of  last  .Tannary,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  froin  that  office  said: 

No  proposition,  however,  is  susceptible  of  clearer  proof  than  this :  that  since 
wool-growers  have  had  the  security  for  their  business  afforded  by  the  act  of 
18(57  there  has  been  a  constant  diminution  in  importations,  a  constant  increase 
in  domestic  production,  and  a  constant  reduction  in  price. 

That  distingnislied  body  of  “experts  ”  who  composed  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  made,  officially,  the  same  statement  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
“constant  reduction  in  price”  of  wool  under  the  high  wool  tariff.  At 
page  28  of  their  report  they  say: 

As  a  result  of  augmented  production  the  price  of  wools  has  been  reduced  to 
the  consumer. 

They  attribute  the  ‘  ‘  augmented  production  ’  ’  to  the  high  tariff  and 
then  allege  that  the  augmented  production  reduced  the  price,  and  in  sup- 
X>ort  of  their  allegation  as  to  the  price  they  make  this  further  statement: 

The  average  price  of  the  United  States  wool  clip  in  the  Boston  market,  in 


currency,  was: 

1867 . .51  cents 

1870 . 16  cents 

1875 . 43  cents 

1880 . 48  cents 


And  here  they  left  the  matter  of  price.  Is  their  statement  a  frank 
and  fair  one  ?  Do  their  figures  bear  out  their  assertion  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Hon.  Columbus  Delano  on  the  reduction  of  price  under  the  high 
tariff?  Apparently  they  do,  but  really  they  prove  the  contrary.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  say  the  “average  price  ”  given 
by  them  is  stated  “in  currency”  values.  Now,  in  1867,  when  this 
high  tariff  was  placed  on  wool,  a  dollar  in  currency  was  worth  less  in 
gold  than  at  any  subsequent  time. 

If  they  had  seen  proper  to  be  candid,  and  had  j)ut  their  calculations 
on  a  gold  basis,  which  is  the  only  correct  one  for  measuring  real  com¬ 
mercial  values,  their  table  quoted  above  would  have  stood  as  follows: 


The  average  prieeof  the  United  States  wool  clip,  in  the  Boston  mai'ket,  in  gold, 
was — 


1867 

1870 

1875 

1880 


50.362 

.373 

.381 

.48 


This  shows  a  constant  increase  of  the  average  price.  The  increase 
during  the  first  eight  years  after  the  high  duty  was  established  was 
not  great,  but  in  the  thirteen  years  covered  by  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
calculations  it  was  enormous — about  33  per  cent.  So  that  on  the  figures 
of  that  commission,  which  was  strongly  protectionist  in  its  tendencies, 
its  own  statements  on  this  matter  of  j^rices  and  the  pretense  of  the 
wool -growers  as  placed  before  the  world  by  their  representative  and 
champion,  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  are  not  based  on  a  foundation  of  fact. 
For  the  convenience  of  any  who  may  wish  to  verify  or  test  these  calcu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  gold  value,  I  give  here  a  table  based  on  the  official 
statements  of  the  Treasury  Department,  showing  the  average  annual 
value  in  gold  of  a  dollar  in  currency  in  each  fiscal  year  and  each  cal¬ 
endar  year  during  the  iiericxl  covered  by  the  calcnlations. 
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Table  shoicing  the  annual  value  in  gold  of  $1  in  currency  each  cale  ndar  and 
fiscal  year  from  1867  to  1880,  inclusive. 


• 

Calendar  year. 

Fiscal  year  end¬ 

ing  June  30. 

1867 . 

.724 

.709 

1868 . 

.716 

.715 

1869 . 

.752 

.727 

1870 . 

.087 

.811 

1871 . 

.895 

.887 

1872 . 

.089 

.894 

1873 . 

.879 

.873 

1874 . 

.899 

.893 

1875 . 

.087 

.888 

1876 . 

.898 

.878 

1877 . 

.954 

.927 

1878 . 

.992 

.976 

1879 . 

1.000 

1.000 

1880 . 

1.000 

1.000 

Other  figures  might  readily  he  given  to  show  the  absurdity,  not  to 
say  falsity,  of  the  claim  that  a  high  tariff  reduces  the  price  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  article.  Is  it  necessary  to  furnish  statistics  to  show  such  a  claim 
is  not  true  as  a  general  thing  ?  Why  is  ‘  ‘  protection  ’  ’  asked  ?  Is  it  not 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  “protected?”  Would  it  benefit  them 
to  reduce  the  price  of  their  commodities?  The  real  truth  is  that  pro¬ 
tection  keeps  the  prices  of  the  protected  articles  higherthan  they  would 
otherwise  be.  Now,  who  pays  for  this  protection?  Evidently  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  protected  articles. 

In  the  case  of  wool,  almost  if  not  quite  everybody  in  the  country 
contributes  to  it.  Woolen  goods  of  all  kinds  are  more  costly  with  that 
high  tariff  on  wool  than  they  would  be  without  it.  When  the  humble 
mother  buys  the  blanket  in  which  she  wraps  her  baby  she  pays  for  a 
part  of  it.  When  she  buys  the  stockings  to  protect  its  little  feet  she 
pays  for  more  of  it.  When  she  buys  the  woolen  clothing  it  must  have 
in  after  years  she  pays  for  still  more  of  it.  When  the  baby  has  grown 
to  manhood  he  begins  to  assist  in  paying  for  protection.  When  in  old 
age  he  lies  upon  his  death-bed  the  blankets  adjusted  about  him  by  lov¬ 
ing  hands  are  taxed,  first  and  last,  about  100  per  cent,  to  pay  for  “pro¬ 
tection.  ’  ’  And  thus,  from  the  cradle  to  the  gi'ave,  the  consumers  of 
woolen  goods  are  called  on  to  aid  in  providing  protection — and  for  whom  ? 
Those  who  are  clamoring  here  for  an  increased  duty  on  wool  tell  us  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  “the  farmer.”  All  at  once  they  have  developed  a 
wonderful  solicitude  for  him. 

Let  us  consider  that  phase  of  the  question.  If  the  abominable  sys¬ 
tem  really  reduced  the  price  of  wool  as  claimed,  how  could  it  protect 
him?  A  great  many  farmers  have  a  few  sheep.  Very  few  have  large 
flocks.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  real  facts  in  this  matter  and 
showing  the  true  relation  which  this  wool  ‘  ‘  protection  ’  ’  actually  bears 
to  the  farmers  I  will  give  here  a  statement  showing  approximately  the 
sheep  and  wool  statistics  of  the  State  in  which  I  live,  Illinois:  Num¬ 
ber  of  flocks,  39,803;  number  of  sheep,  1,037,073;  average  number  to 
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the  flock,  26;  gross  annual  wool-clip,  6,093,066;  number  of  pounds  to  the 
sheep,  6;  average  price  per  pound  in  1880,  48  cents. 

We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  protection  for  wool  that  here  are 
39,000,  nearly  40,000,  farmers  in  Illinois  alone  who  will  be  benefited  by 
the  protection  policy,  and  we  are  charged  with  being  inimical  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmer  because  we  refuse  to  make  the  tariff  on  wool  prac¬ 
tically  a  prohibition  of  importation  and  thereby  raise  the  price  of  the 
home-grown  commodity.  If  that  plan  decreased  the  price  as  claimed, 
I  do  not  think  these  farmers,  each  with  twenty-six  sheep,  would  thank 
ns  for  such  protection.  But  of  course  that  claim  is  utterly  groundless. 
Now,  the  average  number  in  the  flock  being  twenty-six,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  yield  per  head  six  pounds,  the  average  crop  to  the  farmer  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds. 

The  amount  of  protection  each  farmer  will  receive  per  year  under 
the  high  tariff  of  1867,  even  if  he  receives  in  the  price  the  full  benefit 
of  the  whole  protection,  will  not  exceed  a  few  dollars.  Is  this  clear 
gain  ?  Not  by  any  means.  Each  one  of  these  farmers  must  buy  blank¬ 
ets,  stockings,  coats,  and  other  woolen  goods,  on  which  he  will  pay  prices 
enhanced  by  this  protection  policy  to  a  degree  that  will  wipe  out  his 
small  amount  of  protection  and  draw  largely  on  his  other  funds. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  to  ninety -nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  of 
the  sheep-owners.  The  few  who  own  immensely  large  flocks  and  make 
a  business  of  growing  wool  upon  an  extensive  scale  will  be  benefited  by 
the  protection,  but  the  mass  of  those  classed  by  gentlemen  as  ‘  ‘  flock- 
masters”  will  be  injured  by  it. 

Now  I  wish  for  a  moment  or  two  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  “wool  tariff”  of  1867  was  secured.  On  this  I  will 
resort  to  the  address  of  the  chief  representative  of  the  Ohio  wool-growers, 
from  whom  I  have  already  quoted.  He  frankly  tells  us  how  it  was 
done.  He  says: 

The  wool  tariff’  of  1867  was  not  a  general  tariff  law.  It  was  simply  an  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  out  and  enforce  a  solemn  agreement  deliberately  made  after 
much  consultation  and  consideration  between  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
wool  in  the  United  States.  It  was  enacted  mainly  for  the  protection  of  the  wool- 
growers  and  to  encourage  sheep  husbandry,  and  was  properly  called  a  “wool 
tariff.” 

The  reasons  for  this  agreement  are  both  obvious  and  forcible.  Wool-growers 
prior  to  this  law  had  received  no  substantial  legislative  protection,  while  manu¬ 
facturers  had  obtained  all  they  demanded  and  more  than  they  needed. 

The  effrontery  displayed  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  naive  frankness  of 
the  whole  address  is  admirable.  He  says  the  manufacturers  of  woolen 
goods  had  obtained  all  the  protection  they  demanded  ‘  ‘  and  more  than 
they  needed.  ’  ’  Bear  this  in  mind — they  had  more  protection  than  they 
needed.  In  the  same  connection  he  says: 

Observe  the  consequences:  Manufacturers  of  wool  were  prosperous  and  cap¬ 
ital  sought  investment  in  their  business.  Their  monopoly  gave  them  control  of 
our  markets  and  prosperity  attended  their  pursuits.  Their  accumulated  capital 
could  not  be  concealed,  for  its  existence  was  seen  in  Western  corporations,  in 
Eastern  companies  going  West  for  investments,  and  in  the  general  ownership  of 
Western  property  and  Western  enterprises. 

New  England  was  too  small  to  absorb  the  constantly  increasing  capital  of  her 
industrious,  prosperous,  well-protected  manufacturers. 

These  monopolists  in  the  woolen  manufacturing  business,  who  “had 
obtained  all  they  demanded  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  more  than  they  needed  ’  ’  of  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  protection,  had  grown  so  immensely  wealthy  that  “New  Eng¬ 
land  was  too  small  to  absorb  the  constantly  increasing  capital  of  her  in¬ 
dustrious,  prosperous,  well-protected  manufacturers.”  Yes;  Hon. 
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Columbus  Delano,  late  president  of  the  Wool-growers’  Association  in  that 
State,  whence  arises  the  principal  part  of  the  clamor  for  an  increase  of 
tariff  on  raw  wool,  tells  us  frankly  that  in  1867  the  manufacturers  of 
woolen  goods  had  all  the  protection  they  demanded  and  more  than  they 
needed,  whereby  they  had  obtained  enough  of  somebody’s  money  to  ren¬ 
der  them  too  wealthy  for  New  England  to  contain  them.  They  had  on 
his  showing  become  monopolists. 

And  what  does  he  do  ?  Do  he  and  his  wool-growing  friends  under¬ 
take  to  have  Congress  remove  any  of  this  excessive  protection  which 
these  manufacturers  do  not  need,  and  which  has  already  made  monop¬ 
olists  of  them?  No.  On  the  contrary,  they  enter  into  a  contract — “  a 
solemn  agreement,  deliberately  made  ’  ’ — with  these  same  confcvssedly 
overprotected  monopolists,  under,  and  as  a  result  of  which  ‘‘solemn 
agreement,’’  by  some  means  always  accessible  to  the  “well-protected 
manufacturers”  when  they  want  legislation,  the  wool-tariff  bill  was 
passed ;  and  the  large  dock-masters  of  the  country  were  also  passed — 
passed  from  the  honest,  fair-dealing  classes  of  self-reliant  industry  to 
the  overprotected,  grasping  monojDolist  classes.  And  after  telling  us 
that  the  high  tariff  on  wool,  which  I  have  shown  increases  the  price  to 
all  consumers,  was  obtained  by  entering  into  “a  solemn  agreement, 
deliberately  made”  with  what  he  himself  calls  overprotected  monop¬ 
olists,  to  induence  legislation  here  in  years  gone  by,  he  and  his  friends 
appeal  to  us  in  this  Congress  to  increase  the  tarid'  on  raw  wool.  I  am 
glad  to  know  it  will  certainlj'^  not  be  done. 

The  whole  scheme  is  for  the  protection  and  enrichment  of  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  This  is  true  of  all  the  so-called  protection 
schemes.  Protection  has  built  up  and  perpetuated  gigantic  monopo¬ 
lies,  which  have  imposed  on  the  people  of  this  country  long  enough.  It 
has  induced  the  aggregation  of  capital  in  a  fenv  hands.  It  has  destroyed 
the  small  industries  which  once  enlivened  the  villages,  towns,  and 
smaller  places  all  over  the  country  and  caused  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  to  concentrate  mainl}’^  in  great  centers.  It  has  made  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

If  protection  protects  it  does  so  by  maintaining  higher  prices  than 
would  other^vise  prevail  on  the  protected  articles.  If  it  does  this,  then 
some  of  our  own  people  pay  for  it  and  others  reap  the  benedt.  It  will 
not  do  to  tell  us  all  are  equally  benedted  by  it.  If  all  are  equally 
benetited  then  nobody  is  protected.  If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dockeey],  who  has  just  closed  an  excellent  speech  against  the 
iniquitous  system,  is  protected  equally  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  [Mr.  Evans],  who  this  evening  sought  to  show  us  its  shining 
virtues,  and  if  the  latter  is  equally  protected  with  me,  if  each  is  pro¬ 
tected  equally  with  every  other  one,  then  we  are  really  in  the  same 
attitude  as  if  protection  had  never  been  thought  of.  We  are  relatively 
in  the  same  position  as  if  the  system  did  not  exist. 

If  protection  gives  each  indi^'idual  an  equal  chance  and  an  equal 
benedt  with  each  other  one,  then  you  may  just  as  well  tell  me  a  man 
can  grow  rich  by  taking  money  out  of  his  right  pocket  and  putting  it 
into  his  left  one  as  to  tell  me  our  prosperity  can  be  promoted  by  such  a 
system.  If  all  do  not  reap  an  equal  benedt  from  the  system,  then  the 
hard-earned  money  of  some  is  taken  from  them  on  false  pretenses  and 
without  consideration  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  others  who  have  no 
right  to  it.  And  this  latter  is  the  real  fact.  The  laborers  and  wage- 
earners  are  paying  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  they  ought  to 
pay. 
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The  manufacturers,  who  as  a  rule  are  rich  enough  already,  are  thereby 
amiissing  more  riches,  spending  the  warm  season  at  the  seaside,  and  di¬ 
versifying  their  pleasures  hy  visiting  the  capital  in  the  winter,  on  which 
occasion  they  combine  business  with  pleasure,  and  seek  a  little  more  pro¬ 
tection  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Of  course  they  tell  us  that  they  are 
seeking  it  from  purely  disinterested  and  philanthropic  motives — for  the 
sole  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  pay  better  wages  to  their  operatives  and 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  ^‘pauper  labor  ”  of  Europe.  The 
protection  being  granted,  they  immediately  go  or  send  some  one  across 
the  Atlantic  and  make  wholesale  contracts  with  those  same  “pauper  la¬ 
borers  ’  ’  and  import  them  to  this  country  to  work  on  low  wages,  and 
thereby  drive  our  own  laboring  classes  out  of  employment.-  Testimony 
taken  by  one  of  the  committees  of  this  House  this  w  inter,  and  reported 
by  its  chairman,  himself  a  protectionist,  shows  that  such  labor  has  been 
so  imported  in  to  this  country  by  some  of  these  disinterested  and  philan¬ 
thropic  protected  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  w’ould  like  to  notice  some  other  phases  of  the  case, 
and  especially  some  of  the  horrifying  word-pictures  of  European  pov¬ 
erty  and  squalor  and  want  which  have  been  drawn  here.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  sought  to  convince  us  and  convert  us  to  the  protection 
theory  by  such  means  know  full  w^ell  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  find  the  originals  for  such  pictures.  They  know  also 
that  those  in  England  are  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  British  free- 
trade  policy  than  those  here  are  to  be  attributed  to  our  protective 
policy. 

In  England  the  larger  part  of  this  abject  poverty  may  be  fairly  at¬ 
tributed  to  those  defects  in  their  government  always  attendant  on  a 
system  of  royalty  and  feudal  tenures.  In  this  country  it  is  attributable 
in  some  instances  to  one  cause,  in  other  instances  to  others,  intensified 
a  little  in  each  by  the  higher  prices  which  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  bear  on  account  of  the  high  tax  on  nearly  all  things  consumed  by 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  admonished  that  the  brief  time  allowed  to  me 
has  about  expired.  I  desire  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  glad  the 
issue  is  so  plainly  made  here.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  temporiz¬ 
ing,  no  juggling  with  words.  If  we  are  to  continue  a  system  which 
builds  up  colossal  fortunes  for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  let 
us  have  it  so  determined  on  a  plain,  unmistakable  issue.  If  a  differ¬ 
ent  and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  much  more  beneficent  policy  is  to 
prevail  let  us  have  it  so  settled,  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  how  it 
is  obtained  and  what  it  is  to  be.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  if  I 
could  secure  success  by  a  compromise  of  those  ends  which  make  it  de¬ 
sirable. 
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OF 

HOX.  THOMAS  A.  EOBEKTSON. 


The  House  Imving-  under  consideration  the  contested-election  case  of  Chal¬ 
mers  vs.  Manning — 

m.  liOBERTSOX  stiid: 

]Mr.  Steak  ER;  I  rise  to  address  this  Plouse  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cuiiistauees,  because  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views  upon  any  great  question  before 
the  American  people.  Being  a  young  man,  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
feel  some  degree  of  diffidence  in  approaching  so  great  a  question  as  that 
now  before  us,  especially  when  I  know  that  I  confront  the  views  of  the 
di.stinguished  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  [jMr.KANNEY],  who  now 
sits  before  me.  But,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  believe  that  when  a  man  accepts 
the  trust  of  being  a  member  of  this  the  most  augu.st  bod}'  in  the  world, 
it  becomes  his  province  and  his  duty  to  assert  belbre  the  people  what 
he  l)elieves  to  be  right. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  [Mr.  Davls]  has  totally  mis¬ 
understood  and  mi.sconceived  the  question  involved  in  this  controversy. 
It  is  not  a  controversy  of  fact;  it  is  a  question  of  law.  It  is  a  contro¬ 
versy  involving  the  right  pr/ata  facie  of  a  man  to  hold  a  seat  in  the 
American  Congress  as  the  Representative  of  a  sovereign  State.  That  is 
the  question,  and  the  only  one. 

It  is  not  a  question  now  as  to  who  was  elected;  it  is  not  a  question  now 
as  to  who  received  the  most  votes,  or  who  has  been  duly  elected.  The 
question  is,  who  has  been  returned;  who  has  received  the  certificate  of 
the  proper  legal  authorities  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi  ?  This 
is  not  a  question,  as  I  have  heard  suggested  outside  of  this  House, 
whether  the  claimant  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  an  apostate  Dem¬ 
ocrat  or  an  ex-confederate  renegade,  or  whether  Chalmei’s  is  a  “proto- 
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type  of  saintly  virtues”  or  Manning  a  “pattern  of  the  basest  turpi¬ 
tude,”  or  whether  the  hard  earnings  of  the  clerks  and  other  employes 
of  the  Government  should  be  used  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  elective 
franchise  and  thereby  disgrace  the  free  electors  of  a  sovereign  State. 
If  members  will  keep  in  mind  the  question  thus  fairly  and  squarely 
stated  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  and 
a  righteous  judgment.  And  I  repeat,  the  question  is  whether  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  or  Mr.  Chalmers  has  the  certificate  in  due  form  of  the  governor  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  governor  being  the  constituted  authority 
to  issue  such  certificate. 

Now,  Mr.  Sx^eaker,  the  x^ioof  may  show  Mr.  Manning  was  elected, 
the  proof  may  show  that  Mr.  Chalmers  was  elected,  or  the  j^roof  may 
show  that  neither  rvas  elected.  But  that  is  not  the  question  here.  The 
simple,  isolated,  and  only  question  to  be  considered  is  the  prima  facie 
case.  That  was  what  this  House  referred  to  the  committee.  It  re¬ 
ferred  that,  and  that  alone.  If  you  stej)  beyond  that  question  and  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  you  will  thereby  raise  an  issue  which  was 
not  raised  in  the  resolution  referring  this  question  to  the  committee  on 
Elections. 

I  maintain,  in  the  language  of  our  rej)ort,  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  second  Congressional  district  of  Mississippi  to  representation  on 
this  floor: 

It  is  admitted  that  her  citizens  voted  at  the  i^roper  time  and  places,  that  her 
officers  did  all  thelaw  required  them  to  do,  from  the  beginning  to  the  issuance 
of  the  proper  certificate  of  election;  indeed,  that  all  was  done  there  that  was 
done  in  any  district  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  admitted  that  Mr.  Manning  is  here,  her  duly  accredited  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Ilis  credentials  are  from  the  proper  authority,  perfect  in  form,  and 
verified  under  the  great  seal  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  iu  this  connection  I  desire  to  read  from  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Crary  on  Elections  a  part  of  section  208,  page  190,  he  being  the  recog¬ 
nized  authority  in  this  country  upon  such  questions.  He  says: 

It  is  enough  for  a  prima  facie  ease  if  the  certificate  comes  from  the  proper  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  state  and  clearly  shows  that  the  person  claiming  under  it  has  been 
duly  elected,  by  the  officer  or  board  on  whom  the  law  of  the  State  has  imposed 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  result. 

No  form  for  a  certificate  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Mississippi.  Hence 
the  criticisms  and  reflections  made  by  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  or  to  the  form  thereof,  are  wholly  without  foundation. 
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The  secretary  of  state  certified,  as  it  was  his  duty  under  the  law,  to 
the  governor  the  result  of  his  canvass  of  the  returns.  The  governor  then 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  issue  the  certificate  of  election.  This 
he  properly  did  and  gave  the  certificate  to  the  contestee.  The  certificate 
is  in  exactly  the  same  words  and  figures  as  the  certificate  of  every  other 
member  from  Mississippi  who  now  holds  his  seat  upon  this  floor. 

There  is  no  one  now  occupying  a  seat  from  the  second  district  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  In  view  of  that  fact  it  is  highly  important  that  some  one 
should  have  the  seat  pending  the  contest  upon  the  merits. 

The  very  genius  and  theory  of  a  republic  like  ours  is  to  have  all  its 
inhabitants  and  every  inch  of  its  territory  represented^^  for  otherwise 
the  people’s  interest  might  be  jeopardized. 

I  will  quote  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  Mr.  McCrary,  section  221 : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  certificate,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
given,  confers  upon  the  person  holding  it  the  prima  facie  right  to  the  office. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  instructed  us  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  prima  facie  case  pending  the  contest  upon  the  merits.  If  we 
consider  any  part  of  the  evidence,  we  go  into  the  merits  and  do  that 
which  the  House  did  not  authorize  us  to  do. 

Our  duty  was  to  report  immediately  upon  the  prima  facie  case  so  that 
the  district  might  have  representation  pending  the  contest  upon  the  mer¬ 
its.  We  all  know  how  long  and  difiicult  it  is  to  have  cases  determined 
upon  their  merits.  There  are  many  cases  of  contest,  each  one  pressing 
the  committee  for  immediate  action;  hence  the  necessity  for  deciding 
upon  the  prima  facie  case  in  order  that  the  district  may  have  representa¬ 
tion. 

I  know  that  certain  gentlemen  upon  the  committee  argue  that  the 
resolution  refening  this  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Elections  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  committee  in  its  order  of  reference.  But  that  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  mistake,  because  pending  the  debate  upon  the  resolution  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Blackburn]  stated  that  the 
reference  vras  upon  the  prima  facie  case  alone;  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Keifee]  repeated  the  words  prima  facie” 
after  him  and  agreed  to  that  as  the  meaning  of  the  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  being  settled  as  the  question  referred  to  us, 
the  authorities  are  unbroken  and  abundant  to  sustain  the  position  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  minority  in  their  report. 
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I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  work  of  Mr.  McCrary, 
sections  204,  208,  210,  212,  and  210.  These  sections  establish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions: 

Where  two  or  moi*e  persons  claim  the  same  ottice,  ami  where  ajudicial  inves¬ 
tigation  is  required  to  settle  the  contest  upon  its  merits,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
determine  which  of  the  claimants  shall  be  permitted  to  qualify,  and  to  exercise 
the  funetious  of  the  office  pending  such  investigation.  If  the  office  were  to  re¬ 
main  vacant  pending  the  contest,  it  might  frequently  happen  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  term  Avould  expire  before  it  could  be  filled,  and  thus  the  interests  of 
the  people  might  sutler  for  want  of  the  services  of  a  public  officer,  (fee.  *  *  * 

These  considei'alions  have  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  ami  adhere  to  the  rul  e 
that  the  person  holding  the  ordinary  credentials  shall  be  qualified  and  allowed 
to  act  pending  a  contest,  and  until  a  decision  can  be  had  upon  the  merits.  It  is 
enough  for  a  ]>rhna  facie  caf^e  if  the  certificate  comes  from  the  proper  ofiicer  or 
the  State,  ami  clearly  shows  that  the  person  acting  under  it  has  been  adjudged 
to  be  dulj’  elected  by  the  officer  or  board  on  whom  the  law  of  the  State  has  im¬ 
posed  the  duty  of  ascertaining  and  disclosing  the  result.  Where  the  statute  gives 
the  governor  of  the  State  the  power  and  makes  it  his  duty  to  commission  the 
person  elected  to  an  office,  the  issuing  of  a  commission  by  him  confers  a  ve.sted 
right  upon  the  person  commissioned  which  nothing  but  a  judicial  decision  can 
take  away.  But,  of  course,  a  commi.ssion  given  by  the  governor  does  not  oust 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  i>roper  tribunal  iu  a  conte.sted-election  ca.se.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  evidence  of  the  right  to  hold  the  office;  gives  color  to  the  acts  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  and  constitutes  him  an  officer  de/acto.  *  *  *  The  person  duly  com¬ 
missioned  must  exercise  the  functions  of  the  office  until,  upon  an  investigation 
upon  the  merits,  it  is  judicially  determined  otherwise.  This  decision  of  the 
House  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the  following  grounds;  First,  that  the 
certificate  of  election  signed  by  the  governor  Avas  in  due  form  and  declared  the 
election  of  Simjxson,  and  that  the  House  should  not  look  beyond  it  in  deci<ling 
the  jycima  facie  case. 

Noav,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  being  so  overwlieliniugly  in  favor  of  the 
contestee,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  gentleman  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  saying  who  is  entitled  to  the  sent  jirima  facie  pending 
the  contest  upon  the  merits.  We  must  have  some  standard  by  which 
the  Clerk  who  makes  np  the  roll  of  the  House  must  be  guided,  and  that 
standard  is  the  certificate  i.ssued  by  the  proper  authorities.  It  may  in 
some  cases  be  abu.sed  and  may  Avork  hardships,  but  it  is  better  to  fix  a 
universal  and  unvarying  rule  that  may.be  at  times  abused  than  to  have 
none  at  all,  or  a  standard  that  can  find  may  be  changed  every  two  yexirs, 
as  the  political  com])lexion  of  the  House  may  change,  and  cases  come 
uj)  affecting  this  or  that  political  party. 

I  believe  iu  uniformity — in  fixed  and  inexorable  principles,  like  the 
laws  of  the  IMedes  and  Persians.  The  people  want  stability — some¬ 
thing  that  when  once  learned  will  not  be  changed  by  every  mere  pre¬ 
text,  but  only  after  mature  reflection  and  calm  deliberation. 
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What  can  be  better  than  to  follow  the  easy  line  of  precedents — 
precedents  that  run  back  through  all  deliberative  bodies  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization  to  the  present  time.  Let  the  contestee  have  the  seat; 
if  wrong  has  been  done,  this  Congress  will  be  swift  to  right  it  when 
the  merits  are  considered. 

I  am  an  old-time  Democrat;  in  my  early  youth  I  studied  the  rock- 
ribbed  principles  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  learned  to  love 
and  admire  them.  I  believe  with  “  the  mill-boy  of  the  slashes  ”  that 
this  is  the  grandest,  fairest  fabric  of  human  government  that  ever  arose 
to  animate  the  hopes  of  civilized  man.  I  believe  in  the  Jeffersonian 
doctrine  that  the  Cfeneral  Grovernment  should  move  in  the  orbit  allotted 
to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  States  in  the  orbit  allotted  to  them 
by  the  same  instrument,  so  that  the  Government  may  come  down  the 
stream  of  time  in  the  same  pristine  purity  in  which  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  our  lathers.  [Applause.] 

I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.  I  believe  that  they  have  the 
right  to  .say  who  shall  commi.s.sion  their  officers,  and  when  the  State 
speaks  through  the  statutes  of  its  Legislature  this  Congress  is  bound  by 
it,  so  far  as  a  member’s  certificate  is  concerned.  It  is  certsiinly  prefer¬ 
able  to  trust  to  the  executive  of  a  State  than  to  trust  to  a  partisiin  Clerk 
of  this  House  as  to  who  should  be  put  upon  the  roll  of  membership. 
The  dutieri  of  the  clerk  in  making  up  the  roll  are  prescribed  by  law  and 
he  is  bound  to  follow  the  law,  and  is  allowed  no  discretion  whatever  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  will  place  on  the  rolls  the  name  of  a  man  who  comes 
with  a  proper  certificate,  such  as  Mr.  Manning  now  holds,  from  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  State.  I  think  there  should  be  as  there  is  (but  in  this  case 
it  is  attempted  to  change  it)  a  fixed  law  by  wliich  a  man  when  he  comers 
to  the  Capitol  would  know  whether  he  was  armed  with  the  proper  cre¬ 
dentials  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  upon  this  floor. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  by  their  report  say  that  Chalmers, 
the  contestant,  has  no  prima  facie  right  to  the  seat  because  he  has  no  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  certificate,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem  from  their  reason¬ 
ing,  must  of  itself  constitute  ^  prima  facie  case;  for  Chalmers,  they  say, 
with  the  exception  of  not  holding  a  certificiite  of  election,  has  a  perfect 
prima  facie  right  to  the  seat.  If  the  certificate  makes  a  prima  facie  case, 
as  they  admit,  then  Manning’s  right  to  the  seat  must  have 

accrued  at  the  time  he  received  the  certificate,  and  so  the  majority  ad- 
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mit  that  his  pnma  facie  right  was  perfect  at  the  time  he  received  notice 
of  the  contest. 

They  claim,  however,  that  his  answer  to  the  notice  of  contest  con¬ 
tained  certain  admissions  that  overthrew  his  prima  fcLcie  right.  This 
can  not  be  true  for  many  reasons,  a  lew  of  which  are  as  follows: 

First.  Because  in  passing  upon  the  prima  facie  case  we  have  no  right 
to  consider  the  evidence  in  the  case  relating  to  the  merits  of  the  contest, 
and  admissions,  whether  made  outside  or  solemnly  made  in  a  pleading 
filed  in  court,  are  merely  evidence  to  be  considered  upon  the  merits  ot 
the  contest. 

Second.  But  even  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  it  has  been  universally 
held  that  no  admissions,  however  solemnly  made  by  a  party  holding  a 
certificate,  can  transfer  the  right  to  the  seat  from  himself  to  another 
party,  because  the  people  have  rights  that  he  can  not  barter  or  admit 
away. 

A  man  who  is  voted  for  by  the  people  at  an  election  for  Congressman 
and  receives  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  the  State  declaring  him 
elected  has  no  right  to  say:  “Although  I  was  voted  for  bj^the  people  of 
this  district  and  the  governor  has  certified  that  I  was  elected;  although 
my  opponent  has  no  certificate  of  election,  without  which  he  can  not 
take  a  seat  in  Congress;  although  this  district  will  have  no  represen¬ 
tation  if  I  do  not  take  my  seat;  notwithstanding  all  this  I  Udmit  that 
the  governor  made  a  mistake  as  to  my  being  elected,  and  I  will  decline 
to  take  my  seat,  and  will  thus  leave  this  district  without  reijresentation.  ’  ’ 

A  man  who  asks  his  fellow-citizens  for  their  votes  to  elect  him  to 
Congress  and  receives  the  governor’s  certificate  that  he  is  elected  to  that 
office  has  no  right  to  j  udge  whether  or  not  he  is  elected.  The  law  places 
that  power  in  other  hands,  and  all  of  his  admissions  amount  to  nothing 
so  far  as  his  right  to  his  seat  is  concerned.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
be  represented  by  some  one,  and  he  is  the  only  man  who  can,  according 
to  law,  represent  them. 

The  only  question  submitted  to  us  wiis  for  us  to  report  on  the  prima 
facie  case  between  the  two  gentlemen  who  now  seek  to  hold  a  seat  here. 
The  House  required  us  to  report  immediately  on  that  question,  not  that 
we  should  defer  it,  not  that  we  should  go  into  the  merits  of  it,  but  that 
we  should  report,  on  that  paper  presented  to  the  House,  which  one  of 
these  gentlemen  was  entitled  prima  facie  to  a  seat  in  this  House. 
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We  have  done  so,  but,  imfortuniitely  for  the  committee,  some  of  them 
have  been  led  into  the  trap  of  considering,  on  a  question  of  law,  facts 
which  ought  not  to  be  considered  on  it.  For  I  contend  when  a  man 
steps  out  of  the  case  into  the  facts  under  the  resolution  he  trenches  upon 
the  domain  of  the  demagogue,  and  his  remarks  ought  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  worth  anything  on  the  legal  proposition. 

Law  is  one  thing,  politics  is  another;  and  I,  for  one,  so  long  as  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  expect  to  stand  up  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  law  of  the  case,  regardless  of  whom  it  hurts;  because 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  law  ought  to  be  justice,  and  politics  states¬ 
manship. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  some  men  in  considering  this  case  have 
tried  to  warp  it  into  a  political  question.  They  have  tried  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Republicans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Democrats  on  the 
other  were  so  many  antagonistic  opponents.  That  is  not  the  legal 
status  of  the  case,  because  the  committee  were  equally  divided.  Now, 
the  committee  is  constituted  of  lawyers,  and  therefore  ought  to  be,  at 
least,  all  men  of  good  character,  but  on  a  given  case  they  are  all  liable 
to  differ  in  reference  to  the  facts. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  delay  this  House  by  any  extended  remarks, 
because  I  know  it  would  be  useless.  I  believe  the  members  of  this 
House  have  already  made  up  their  minds  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I 
could  not  convince  them. 

I  appeal  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  not  to  vote  to 
establish  a  precedent  that,  once  established,  will  render  the  commission 
of  a  member  to  a  seat  upon  this  floor  a  nullity — that  will  make  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  House  depend  upon  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  party 
in  the  majority.  Rising  above  the  sordid  plane  of  partisanship,  say  to 
Manning  by  your  votes:  “The  certificate  may  have  been  wrongfully 
granted  to  you,  but  it  has  been  gianted,  and  under  it  you  are  entitled 
to  your  seat.  ’  ’ 

In  the  language,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  report  of  the  minority,  I  do  pro¬ 
test  against  the  conclusions  of  the  majority,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  they 
are  at  war  with  reason,  with  all  precedents,  and  with  the  fundamental 
right  of  representation. 

I  go  further  and  say  that  to  deny  to  Mr.  Manning  his  se£it  under  the 
circa m.stance8  is  enough  to  make  modest  sympixthy  weep  at  the  thought; 


Ntern  judgment  startlejs  at  the  idea  and  rea»son  turns  abashed  at  the  ab¬ 
surdity.  I  will  go  even  further  than  that,  and  in  the  classic  language 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  recently  elected  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Blackbukn  [applause],  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Mauning’s  creden¬ 
tials  are  as  pure,  as  unsoiled,  as  regular  as  though  they  were  borne  by 
an  angel  hand  from  heaven  itself  and  bearing  the  sign-manual  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  [Ijiiughter  and  applause.] 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  and  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  therefore  I  will  yield  the  balmice  ol  my  time  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dorsheimek]. 
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The  Tarifr. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HOX.  THOMAS  A.  liOBERTSOX, 

\\  ^ 

OF  KENTUCKY, 

In  the  House  of  Kepkesentati'ues, 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ifonse  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  K.  5893j  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
’«var-tariff’  taxes — ■ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  said: 

Mr.  Chaieman:  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  very  much  of  the  time  of 
the  committee  in  the  discus.siou  of  the  question  now  pending,  “whether 
we  will  reduce  the  tariff  on  import  duties  and  war  taxes,”  and  I  would 
he  content  to  rest  the  case  where  it  is,  as  it  has  been  ably  and  exhaustively 
presented,  but  representing  an  agricultural  district  whose  interest  is  so 
much  at  stake  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  excuse  for  me  raising  m}’-  voice 
and  occupying  the  valuable  time  of  the  committee. 

I  am  not  so  egotistical  as  to  arrogate  to  my.self  the  flattering  unction 
that  when  I  shall  have  concluded  I  have  given  the  committee  or  the 
Record  any  original  thoughts  upon  this  very  complex  and  vexed  prob¬ 
lem,  but  I  will  content  myself  l)y  Ibl lowing  the  beaten  track  and  not 
attempt  to  blaze  a  new  road;  following  in  the  wake  as  I  believe  I  will 
of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and  economists  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

Tariff  is  another  word  devised  for  the  word  taxes,  doubtless  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  people,  and  taxes  mean  oppression  and  tyranny  when  they  ex¬ 
ceed  the  legitimate  demands  of  Government.  I  know  they  tell  us  it 
is  no  use  agitating  the  question  of  tariff  reform  at  this  se.ssion,  because 
you  can  not  pa.ss  the  Morrison  bill  or  any  bill  of  like  import.  I  will 
grant  that  we  can  not,  and  why  ?  Because  the  whole  Republican  party, 
aided  by  a  few  protectionist  Democrats,  are  opposed  to  it  and  opposed 
to  any  measure  that  looks  to  the  amelioration  of  the  people,  to  lifting 
from  their  shoulders  the  burdens  that  have  so  long  held  them  between 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone;  hut  I  tell  you  agitation  means  victory, 
and  the  people  will  one  day  see  how  they  have  been  wronged  and  op¬ 
pressed  and  they  will  arise  in  their  power  and  might  and  shake  off  the 
manacles  that  have  so  long  bound  them.  The  tyranny  of  the  tariff  is 
worse,  far  worse,  than  the  tyranny  of  human  slavery.  But,  recurring 
to  the  word  “agitation,”  I  say  again  it  means  victory,  ^\lly?  Be- 


cause  all  the  great  battles  of  the  world  that  have  been  fought  and  won 
have  been  won  by  a  continuous,  unceasing,  and  aggressive  war. 

If  the  abolitionists  had  not  agitated  tlie  <j[uestion  of  freedom  would 
we  not  still  have  been  cursed  with  human  slavery  ?  It  was  agitation 
that  wrenched  from  an  unwilling  king  Magna  Charta,  which  forms  the 
basis  and  is  the  foundation  of  American  liberty.  It  is  only  tyrants, 
time-servers,  and  cowards  who  deprecate  agitation. 

The  people  intend  to  continue  agitating  this  question  until  the  last 
vestige  of  oppression  is  lifted  from  them  and  the  revenue  collected  re¬ 
duced  to  an  extent  to  meet  only  the  demands  of  the  Government  eco¬ 
nomically  administered.  The  Democratic  party,  as  a  party,  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  tariff  relbrm;  by  it  and  on  it  we  must  stand  or  fall;  there  is  no 
dodging,  no  dallying;  the  issue  is  upon  us,  and  far  better  for  that  Dem¬ 
ocrat  who  does  not  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  that  a  mill-stone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

There  is  no  way  to  straddle  the  ditch;  there  is  no  use  trjdng  to  .sit 
on  one  side  the  fence  and  lean  on  the  other.  The  people  have  made 
the  issue,  and  they  intend  that  their  Representatives  shall  either  fi.sh 
or  cut  bait  or  go  ashore.  The  people  are  instinctively  right.  They 
are  patient  and  long-suffering,  but  when  once  aroused  from  their  un¬ 
suspecting  contentment  they  are  fierce  in  tight. 

A  government  controlled  by  one  man  is  a  despotism;  by  a  few  an 
oligarchy,  and  by  many  a  republic  ;  and  if  this  be  a  republic,  then  the 
many  are  going  to  rule  and  control  it,  and  not  allow  longer  a  few  to 
gloat  and  tatten  off  of  their  hard  earnings. 

This  bill  does  one  thing  if  no  more;  it  places  the  Democratic  party  upon 
its  ancient  platforiii ;  it  is  an  earnest  of  what  it  would  do  ifit  could.  While 
it  is  not  all  that  its  friends  would  desire,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  shows  that  we  would  do  what  we  have  professed;  that  we  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  country  of  its  burdens  if  we  should  come  into  power.  The  bill 
refutes  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  Democratic  party  has  no 
policy  and  nothing  to  offer  the  people. 

What  need  have  we  for  protection?  Why  x^rotect  any  industry?  If 
we  protect  one,  why  not  all?  Who  asks  the  protection  of  the  tanner 
in  his  wheat,  corn,  &c.  ?  No  one.  Then  I  say  we  need  no  protection 
for  any  branch  of  industry.  We  are  the  greatest  producing  country  in 
the  world,  have  the  finest  water-^iower  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
more  than  3, 000  miles  from  any  competitive  market.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  many  should  pay  tribute  to  the  few  ?  Is  it  fair  ;  is  it  just? 
If  the  manufacturers  and  their  ox)eratives  are  engaged  in  a  business  that 
is  unremunerative,  let  them  seek  homes  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
West  or  seek  repose  in  the  salubrious  climate  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  Pro¬ 
tection  means  the  violation  of  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment:  “Equal  rights  to  all;  exclusive  privileges  to  none.” 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley],  in 
opening  the  debate  on  the  protectionist  side  of  the  House,  said  that  they 
wanted  high-priced  goods  and  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue.  We 
accept  the  issue  and  are  willing  to  go  before  a  tax-ridden  peojile  with 
the  issue  thus  sharply  defined,  conscious  of  the  right  and  confident  of 
success. 

Why  abolish  a  system  that  pays  annually  into  the  Treasury  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  collected  at  less  expense  than  any  other  revenue 
derived  by  the  Government,  unless  it  be  to  further  burden  the  poor 
people  of  this  country  by  continuing  war  taxes  ?  The  people  must 
have  blankets  and  shoes;  they  do  not  need  whisky,  brandy,  beer,  and 
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tobaoeo;  they  can  and  oujjlit  to  do  without  these  luxuries,  but  the  shriek¬ 
ing  winds  of  winter  demand  clothes  and  shoes.  The  Government 
must  be  run,  the  current  expenses  paid,  the  soldiers,  their  widows  and 
orphans  must  be  paid,  and  the  money  must  be  raised  either  by  taxing 
the  luxuries  or  the  necessities  of  the  people.  Which,  then,  gentlemen, 
will  you  do  ?  The  people  say  reduce  the  tariff,  but  retain  the  internal- 
revenue  system,  inquisitorial  as  it  is. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  this  proposition  of  taxation  in  all  its  eco¬ 
nomic,  philosophical,  and  statistical  relations  to  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment;  that  has  already  been  done  by  abler  and  more  competent  gentle¬ 
men  upon  this  floor  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol;  but  I  will  say 
by  w'ay  of  explanation  of  the  present  or  Morrison  bill  that  the  average 
rate  of  tariff  upon  dutiable  articles  imported  into  this  country  is  about 
4t>  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  this  bill  proposes  a  horizontal  reduction 
of  20  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words,  the  bill  proposes  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  of  the  taxes  now  collected  from  the  people  under  the  present 
tariff. 

^  I  listened  the  other  day  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kelley]  with  the  profoundest  respect,  and  when  he  was"  relating  the 
poverty  of  the  poor  \vorkingman  of  free-trade  England,  happy,  merry 
England,  I  was  profoundly  impressed.  Never  in  my  life  had  such  hor¬ 
rors  been  pictured  with  such  persuasive  eloquence,  which  w'as  iis  gentle 
as  the  lapse  of  a  stream  or  the  travel  of  a  star;  but  then,  I  thought,  is 
not  its  counterpart  in  protected  America  V  W ould  not  I’hiladelphia,  New 
York,  P.oston,  furnish  counterparts  to  his  jaunt  to  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  ?  While  listening,  as  I  said  before,  with  the  profoundest  respect, 
admiration,  and  sympathy,  I  wiis  reminded  of  a  preacher  who  lived  in 
Boston  and  who  on  every  Sunday  morning  preached  a  sermon  upon  some 
calamity  and  drew  a  moral  from  it. 

On  one  Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  visitations  of  Divine  I’rov- 
idence  on  those  who  teach  doctrines  contrary  to  His  will,  the  subject 
having  been  suggested  by  the  lightning  during  a  thunder-storm  on  Sat¬ 
urday  preceding  having  struck  the  Unitarian  church,  which  w'asonthe 
ov>posite  side  of  the  street  from  his  own  church,  his  church  and  the 
Unitarians  being  very  much  at  outs.  He  said  that  the  lightning  hav¬ 
ing  struck  the  church  and  destroyed  it,  it  was  an  indisinitable  evidence 
of  the  Divine  displeasure  bec<ausethe  Unitarians  taught  unorthodox  re¬ 
ligion.  Pint  by  chance  the  lightning  the  next  Sunday  struck  his  church 
and  knocked  it  into  smithereens,  and  by  the  kindness  of  some  of  his 
brethren  on  the  next  Sunday  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  their  church. 
He  accepted,  and  true  to  his  creed  of  drawing  inferences  and  reading 
the  divine  will  by  the  casualties  of  nature,  he  preached  one  of  his  char¬ 
acteristic  sermons,  and  took  as  his  text:  “Those  wdiom  the  Lord  lov- 
eth  he  chasteneth.  ” 

If  the  people  only  knew  and  could  appreciate  how  they  have  been 
robbed,  pillaged,  and  plundered  by  the  Republican  party  for  the  last 
twenty  years  they  would  arise  as  one  man  and  sweep  it  from  existence. 
Millions  have  been  exacted  from  them  as  bounty  for  their  masters,  the 
iron-mongers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  manufacturers  of  New  England. 
And  in  this  connection  I  will  quote  a  sentence  I  lind  in  Senator  Beck’s 
late  speech: 

Our  present  system  of  taxation  is  the  most  onerous  ever  imposed  upon  any 
people,  and  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Our  present  tariff  is  also  most  unequal,  oppressive,  and  unjust.  It  is  griev¬ 
ously  onerous  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  ship-building,  &e. 

*  *'  *  The  present  tariff,  besides  the  tax  of  S150,(X)0,000  a  year  upon  imports 
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the  duties  on  which  are  paid  by  the  people  into  tlie  Treasury  in  gold,  exacfts  an¬ 
other  tax  of  at  least  S350,000,(XJO  a  year  in  the  enhanced  prices  of  rival  protected 
domestic  articles.  This  can  be  readily  proved  by  comparing  the  prices  current 
in  gold  of  such  domestic  articles  with  the  prices  of  similar  articles  produced  in 
other  countries.  Thus,  the  tariff  taxes  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  &'i(X),0(X),000  a  year,  of  which  only  5150,000,000  goes  into  the  Treasiirj',  and 
the  remaining  $350,0tK), 000  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  protected  classes. 

I  oppose  protection  upon  three  distinct  grounds: 

First.  Because  it  is  against  public  policy. 

Second.  It  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  many  in  favor  of 
the  few. 

Third.  It  is  uncou.stitutional  to  collect  more  taxes  than  are  necessary 
for  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Government. 

I  will  not  elaborate  the  first  two  propositions  because  their  simple 
statement  is  sufficient;  and  I  will  content  myself  by  quoting  one  au¬ 
thority  to  sustain  the  third. 

Justice  Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  says: 

To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  Government  on  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  and  with  the  other  to  be.stow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  private 
enterprises  and  build  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  a  robbery  because  it  is 
done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is  called  taxation.  This  is  not  legislation.  It 
is  a  decree  under  legislative  forms. 

Nor  is  it  taxation.  A  “tax,”  says  Webster’s  Dictionary,  “  is  a  rate  or  sum  of 
money  assessed  on  the  per.son  or  property  of  a  citizen  by  government  for  the  use 
of  the  nation  or  state.”  “  Taxes  are  burdens  or  charges  imposed  by  the  legi.sla- 
ture  upon  persons  or  property  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes.” 

Coulter,  , I.,  in  Northern  Liberties  ts.  St.  John’s  Church,  .says,  very  forcibly, 
“I  think  the  common  mind  has  everywhere  taken  in  the  understanding  that 
taxes  are  a  public  imposition,  levied  by  authority  of  the  government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  government  in  all  its  machinery  and  operations  ;  that 
they  are  imposed  for  a  public  purpo.se.” 

Another  has  .said: 

The  Constitution  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  we  must  adhere  to  it  or 
we  are  at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass.  By  its  observance  we  have  the  only 
true  means  of  obtaining  liberty.  Neglect,  forget,  disregard,  disobey  it,  weary 
of  its  commands,  and  you  will  lose  liberty  itself.  Obey,  cheri.sh,  respect  it,  and 
liberty  will  flourish  and  bless  us  and  our  posterity. 

Tile  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  this  House  have  made  a  record  of 
which  all  the  people  have  a  just  right  to  be  proud.  We  have  stood  up 
and  contended  for  relief  to  all  of  her  people;  we  have  stood  upon  the 
platform  of  taxing  the  luxuries  and  not  the  necessaries  of  life;  in  other 
words  our  motto  has  been  ‘  ‘  cheap  clothes  and  dear  whisky.  ’  ’  Is  not 
that  a  nolile,  generous,  and  magnanimous  motto?  Is  it  not  one  that 
will  be  indorsed  by  every  mother  and  philanthropist  in  all  this  broad 
land? 


Jefferson’s  Grantldaiig'hter, 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  ROBINSON, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 

Fi'iday,  3Iareh  14,  1884, 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  999)  granting  a  pension  to  the  sole  surviving  grandchild  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  of  New  York,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  5th  day  of  June,  1882, 1  introduced  “a  bill 
granting  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  year  to  the  sole  surviving  grandchild  of 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ’  ’  and  on  that  bill  I 
made  a  speech  which  was  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  15,  1882,  trom  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few 
extracts  upon  the  present  occasion,  as  they  state  the  case  as  clearly  as 
I  could  hope  to  state  it  now: 

In  an  humble  cottage,  rented  at  $20  a  month,  in  a  secluded  part  of  Georgetown, 
in  this  District,  lives  Septimia Randolph  Meikleham,  widow  of  Dr.  Meikleham, 
daughter  of  Martha  Jefferson  and  only  surviving  grandchild  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  with  her  three  children,  depending  mostly  upon  the  exertions  of  a  delicate 
and  dutiful  daughter  for  their  support.  She  was  born  at  Monticello,  beneath  her 
illustrious  grandfather’s  roof,  on  the  3d  day  of  .January,  1814.  She  was  the  seventh 
daughter,  and  hence  called  Septimia,  and,  I  believe,  the  youngest  child  but  one 
of  Governor  Thomas  Mann  Randolph  and  Martha  Jefferson.  They  had  twelve 
children,  five  sons  and  seven  daughters,  all  born  in  Jefferson’s  home  at  Monti¬ 
cello  except  Mary  .Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  were  born  at  Edge  Hill, 
and  James  Madison,  who  was  born  at  the  White  House,  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  when  her  mother  was  the  mistress  of  that  establishment. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  prophet  and  founder  of  American  Republicanism, 
the  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  author  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for 
religious  freedom,  and  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  A  few 
minutes  past  noon  on  the  4th  of  .July,  1826,  just  half  a  century  after  the  adoption 
of  his  immortal  Declaration,  he  and  his  great  compeer,  John  Adams,  one  the 
second  and  the  other  the  third  President  oUhe  United  States,  of  whose  independ¬ 
ence  they  had  been  among  the  stoutest  champions,  winged  their  flight  to  another 
world  on  the  same  day,  in  the  term  of  the  sixth  President,  the  son  of  the  second, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  each  supposing  that  the  other  survived  him,  leaving  the 
country  whose  liberties  they  so  largely  contributed  to  establish  trebled  in  popu¬ 
lation,  with  all  the  signers  of  her  independence  dead  but  one,  the  first  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  world,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  w’ho  for  six  years  longer  lived 
to  enjoy  the  homage  of  the  entire  country,  and  then  to  pass  away  and  follow 
them  to  the  starry  home  of  the  good  and  great. 

Jefferson  had  five  children.  His  wife  was  five  years  younger  than  he.  They 
were  married  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1772 ;  he  at  29,  she  at  24  years  of  age. 
Ten  years  after  they  married,  and  four  months  after  the  birth  of  their  fifth  child, 
she  died.  No  dying  wife  ever  received  such  attention  or  was  followed  to  the 
grave  with  such  anguish  from  her  husband.  Their  children  were  : 

Martha  Jefferson,  born  September  27, 1772,  at  1  o’clock  a.  m. ;  married  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  jr.,  February  23,  1790 ;  died  October  10, 1836. 


Jane  Randolph  Jefferson,  born  April  3,  1774,  at  11  o’clock  a.  in. ;  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1775. 

A  son  (nameless),  born  May  28, 1777,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. ;  died  June  14,  the  same 
year,  at  10  o’clock  p.  m. 

Mary  Jefferson,  born  August  1, 1788,  at  half  past  1  o’clock  a.  m. ;  married  John 
Wayles  Eppes,  October  13, 1797;  died  April  17,  1804,  between  8  and  9  o’clock 

a.  m. 

A  daughter  (nameless),  born  in  Richmond,  November  3, 1780,  at  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  11  o’clock  p.  m. ;  died  April  15,  1781,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

Lucy  Elizabeth,  born  May  8,  1782,  at  1  o’clock  a.  m. ;  died  1784. 

Martha’s  husband,  who  was  afterward  member  of  Congress  and  governor  of 
the  State,  died  in  1828;  Mary’s  husband  in  1825  (Lanman  says  1823).  Mr.  Eppes 
was  a  distinguished  Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress.  Their  son  Frmicis 
was  their  only  child  living  at  Jefferson’s  death,  but  is  long  since  dead.  His  de¬ 
scendants  now  reside  in  Florida. 

Martha  had  twelve  children,  whom  I  shall  here  name  in  the  order,  I  believe, 
of  their  birth  :  Ann  Cary  Randolph  married  Charles  Bankhead,  of  Virginia,  and 
died  the  same  year  with  her  grandfather;  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph  died  in 
1875 ;  Eleonora  Wayles  Randolph  died  in  1795  ;  Eleonora  Wayles  Randolph  (sec¬ 
ond)  married  Joseph  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  and  died  in  1876;  Cornelia  Jefferson 
Randolph  died  in  1871;  Mary  Jefferson  Randolph  died  in  1876;  Virginia  Jeffer¬ 
son  Randolph  married  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  and  died  in  AVashington  during  the 
year  1882  ;  JamesMadison  Randolph  died  in  1834 ;  Benjamin  Franklin  Randolph 
died  in  1871;  Merri wether  Lewis  Randolph  died  in  1839;  Septemia  Randolph 
married  Dr.  David  Scott  Meikleham,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  now  deceased;  and 
George  Wythe  Randolph  died  in  1867. 

Jefferson’s  daughter  Martha,  Mrs.  Meikleham’s  mother,  and  her  children  re¬ 
ceived  the  particular  care  and  love  of  her  father.  When  she  was  only  11  years 
of  age.  a  year  younger  than  Mrs.  Meikleham  was  at  Jefifenson’s  death,  and  one 
year  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  he  left  her  at  school  in  Philadelphia  with 
Mrs.  Hopkinson  while  he  journeyed  to  Annapolis.  November  28, 1783,  he  wrote 
her  a  letter  informing  her  that  he  had  arrived  at  Annapolis  safely  “after  four 
days’  journey.’’  He  tells  her  to  improve  her  opportunity  for  education,  as  that 
would  console  him  for  having  to  part  with  her  and  would  prevent  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  love;  it  could  not  be  increased.  He  asks  her  to  consider  her  teacher 
as  her  mother,  with  whose  loss  Heaven  had  been  pleased  to  afflict  her ;  that 
should  she  do  anything  to  incur  her  teacher’s  disapprobation  she  should  think 
no  concession  too  much  to  regain  her  good  will.  He  suggested  the  distribution 
of  her  time : 

“  From  8  to  10,  practice  music. 

“  From  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 

“  From  1  to  2,  draw  on  the  day  you  dance  and  write  a  letter  next  day. 

“  From  3  to  4,  read  French. 

“  From  4  to  5,  exercise  yourself  in  music. 

“From  5  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,”  &c. 

He  wanted  her  to  write  to  him  by  every  post,  and  to  tell  him  what  books  she 
read,  what  tunes  she  learned,  and  to  inclose  to  him  her  best  copy  of  every  les¬ 
son  in  drawing;  to  take  care  and  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  It  is  great  praise 
for  a  lady  to  spell  well.  He  had  placed  his  happiness  on  .seeing  her  good  and 
accomplished  ;  and  no  distress  which  this  world  could  now  bring  would  equal 
her  disappointment  of  his  hopes.  A  fortnight  after,  he  wrote  her  a  letter  warn¬ 
ing  her  to  disregard  rumors  then  prevalent  about  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
Almighty  never  had  told  anybody  when  He  would  end  it.  The  best  way  to  be 
prepared  for  the  end  of  the  world  or  for  death,  which  was  a  more  certain  event, 
was  never  to  do  or  say  a  bad  thing.  Ten  days  later  he  wrote  her  on  the  subject 
of  dress.  He  wanted  her  to  have  fine  but  not  gay  dresses.  She  should  see  that 
her  clothes  were  clean,  whole,  and  properly  put  on.  She  should,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  rose  till  she  went  to  bed,  appear  as  cleanly  and  as  properly  dressed  as 
at  dinner  or  tea,  so  that  she  could  at  any  time  be  seen  by  any  gentleman  with¬ 
out  a  pin  being  amiss. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  sailed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Europe 
from  Boston  for  Cowes,  in  England,  taking  with  him  his  beloved  Martha,  leav¬ 
ing  his  two  younger  daughters,  Mary  and  Lucy,  6  and  2  years  of  age,  behind 
him,  never  more  to  see  the  latter,  as  she  died  during  the  year.  They  made  the 
voyage  in  three  weeks.  Martha  was  then  12  jxars  of  age,  and  was  placed 
at  a  convent  school  in  Paris,  L’Abbaye  Royale  de  Panthemont,  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  and  select  seminary  in  France.  To  this  school  many  letters  from  him 
were  directed  to  her.  In  one  of  them  he  says : 

“The  more  you  learn  the  more  I  love  you  :  and  I  rest  the  happiness  of  my  life 
on  seeing  you  beloved  by  all  the  world,  which  you  will  be  sure  to  be  if  to  a  good 
heart  you  join  those  accomplishments  so  peculiarly  pleasing  in  your  sex.  Adieu, 
my  dear  child.  Lose  no  moment  of  improving  your  head  nor  any  opportunity 
of  exercising  your  heart  in  benevolence.” 

In  another  letter,  when  she  was  15,  he  lectures  her  on  the  evils  of  idleness.  In 
another  he  tells  her  that  her  sister  “  Polly”  (Mary),  then  9  years  old,  was  com- 


ing,  and  that  she  must  act  the  mother  to  her  younger  sister,  then  his  only  other 
surviving  child. 

Peach  her  above  all  things  to  be  good,  because  without  that  Ave  can  neither 
be  valued  by  others  nor  set  any  value  on  ourselves;  teach  her  to  be  always  true; 
no  vice  is  so  mean  as  the  want  of  truth  and  at  the  same  time  so  valueless ;  teach 
her  never  to  be  angry  ;  anger  only  serves  to  torment  ourselves,  to  divert  others 
and  alienate  their  esteem ;  and  teach  her  industry  and  application  to  useful  pur¬ 
suits.” 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Martha  (his  Patsy)  grew  up  to  be,  as  one  of  her  eulogists 
described  her — 

‘‘_The  most  dutiful  of  daughters,  the  most  attentive  of  learners,  possessing  a 
solid  understanding,  a  j  udgment  ripe  beyond  her  years,  a  most  gentle  and  genial 
temper,  and  an  unassuming  modesty  of  demeanor  which  neither  the  distinction 
of  her  position  nor  the  flatteries  that  afterward  surrounded  her  ever  wore  off  in 
the  least  degree ;  she  was  the  idol  of  her  father  and  family,  and  the  delight  of  all 
who  knew  her.” 

These  beautiful  accomplishments  of  womanhood  I  may  here  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  she  transmitted  in  their  full  value  to  her  now  only  surviving 
child,  Mrs.  Meiklehani.  Martha  had  now  grown  up  to  be  a  lady  of  17 ;  she 
had  imbibed  a  strong  love  for  the  school  in  which  she  was  secluded,  and  for 
the  holy  sisterhood  of  Panth6mont.  She  wrote  to  her  father  in  April,  1789,  for 
his  permission  to  remain  in  the  convent  and  to  dedicate  herself  to  the  duties  of 
a  religions  life.  To  this  letter  she  received  no  answer,  but  in  a  day  or  two  af¬ 
terward  his  carriage  came  to  the  door.  He  met  his  daughter  with  the  kindest 
smile  and  warmest  love.  He  had  a  private  interview  with  the  abbess,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterward  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  two  daughters 
drove  away  from  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  home  in  which  she  had  grown  to  young 
womanhood  adorned  with  every  virtue  and  accomplishment. 

Neither  Martha  nor  her  father,  then  or  ever  afterward,  referred  to  the  subject, 
but  in  after  years,  when  he  was  gone,  she  spoke  of  it  to  her  children  with  appro¬ 
bation  of  her  father’s  course.  It  should  be  observed  that  for  several  months 
before  this  request  of  his  daughter  he  contemplated  taking  them  from  the  con¬ 
vent  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Francis  Eppes,  sr., 
he  had  fixed  the  date  o^  his  intended  departure  for  the  United  States  about  the 
very  day  on  which  he  took'  his  children  from  the  convent.  He  left  Paris  on  the 
26th  of  Setember,  1789,  and  on  the  23d  of  October  left  England  with  his  tAvo 
daughters,  and  in  due  time  arrived  with  them  at  Monticello,  where  they  had  a 
princely  reception  from  his  numerous  sei’A'ants,  Avho  took  the  horses  from  the 
carriage  and  drew  their  master  and  his  daughters  to  their  Aveleome  mountain 
home. 

While  they  Avere  yet  at  sea  Washington  had  Avritten  to  Jefferson  tendering 
him  the  appointment  of  Secret9,ry  of  State. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1790,  three  or  four  months  after  her  return  to  the  United 
States,  Martha  was  married  to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  jr.,  eldest  son  of  Col. 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  ofTuckahoe,  Virginia.  It  is  worth  noting  that  both  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  daughters  married  their  cousins,  and  that  the  husbands  of  both,  while 
young  men  at  college,  and  before  contemplating  such  pleasant  relationship,  had 
Avritten  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  Paris,  for  advice  as  to  their  course  of  life.  Young 
Randolph  Avas  a  student  at  the  UniA^ersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  A’isited  Paris  in 
1780.  I  have  already  given  a  description  of  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Meikleham,  a 
portrait  of  her  father  by  the  same  hand  will  not  be  out  of  order: 

“He  was  tall,  lean,  with  dark,  expressive  features,  and  a  flashing  eye,  com¬ 
manding  in  carriage,  elastic  as  steel,  and  had  that  sudden  sinewy  strength  which 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fancy  he  inherited  from  the  forest  monarchs  of  Virginia. 
(He  AA’as  descended  by  seA’erai  dift'erent  strains  of  blood  from  Pocahontas).  He 
AA'^as  brilliant,  versatile,  eloquent  in  coiiA’ersation  AA'hen  he  chose  to  be,  impetu¬ 
ous  and  imperious  in  temper,  chivalric  in  generosity,  a  knight-errant  in  courage, 
in  calm  moments  a  just  and  at  all  times  a  high-toned  man.  His  education  was 
a  finished  one ;  his  reading  was  extensive  and  varied ;  his  fortune  Av^as  ample  in 
prospect,  and  Avould  haA^e  been  immense  but  for  the  change  effected  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  statutes  of  descent  by  the  efforts  of  his  father-in-laAV.” 

In  a  Aveek  after  the  marriage  Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  NeAV  York  to  take  his 
place  in  President  Washington’s  Cabinet,  and  rented  a  house  at  No.  57  Maiden 
Lane. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1791,  he  Avrites  to  her  and  says :  “  Your  last  two  letters 
are  those  which  have  giA’en  me  the  gi’eatest  pleasure  of  any  I  ever  received  from 
you.  The  one  announced  that  you  had  become  a  notable  houseAvife ;  the  other, 
a  mother.  This  last  is  undoubtedly  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  matrimonial  hap¬ 
piness.  Accept  my  sincere  eongratulations  for  yourself  and  Mr.  Randolph.” 
Henceforth  his  letters  contained  frequent  mention  of  his  grandchild  and  re- 
que.sts  that  his  daughter  “  kiss  the  little  Anne  for  me.”  In  one  of  his  later  letters 
(January  15,  1792)  he  expresses  his  desire  to  be  at  home  with  them,  ‘‘and  dear 
little  Anne,  with  whom  even  Socrates  might  ride  on  a  stick  without  being  ridic¬ 
ulous.”  At  a  still  later  date.  May  17,  1798,  he  anticipated  much  pleasure  in 
carrying  home  to  her  children  from  Philadelphia  to  Monticello  ‘‘the  game  of 
the  goose.” 
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One  extract  more  from  his  letters  to  this  beloved  daughter  is  all  I  shall  notice. 
It  is  dated  at  Monticello,  March  27, 1797.  lie  had  reached  home  from  the  Vice- 
President’s  chair  and  found  both  his  daughters  absent  on  an  estate  of  Colonel 
Randolph : 

“I  value  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  only  in  proportion  as  you  participate  them 
with  me.  All  other  attachments  are  Aveakening,  and  I  approach  the  state  of 
mind  when  nothing  will  hold  me  here  but  my  love  for  yourself  and  sister  and 
the  tender  connections  you  have  added  to  me  (his  grandchildren).  I  hope  you 
will  write  to  me,  as  nothing  is  so  pleasing  during  your  absence  as  these  proofs  of 
your  love.  Reassured,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  possess  mine  in  its  utmost 
limits.  Kiss  the  dear  little  ones  for  me;  I  wish  we  had  one  of  them  here.” 

And  thus  through  many  letters  during  his  Vice-Presidency  he  expressed  his 
'longing  to  get  away  from  the  turmoil  of  politics  to  his  quiet  home,  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  two  daughters,  their  husbands,  and  children.  Mary  he  loved.  She 
was  like  his  departed  wife,  whose  death  so  much  affected  him;  but  Martha  was 
a  Jefferson,  and  was  like  her  father,  as  his  only  living  grandchild  is.  Few 
women  could  have  secured  such  a  compliment  as  John  Randolph  paid  her. 
When,  notAvithstanding  his  quarrel  with  her  husband  and  father,  her  health  was 
proposed  at  a  table  of  gentlemen  among  Avhom  he  AA^as  a  guest,  he  rose  Avith  glass 
in  hand  and  said,  “I  drink,  gentlemen,  to  her — to  the  SAveetest  Avojxian  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.”  During  her  brief  presidency  of  the  White  House  in  her  father’s  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  nation  she  had  one  child  added  to  the  seven  then  born,  all  but  one, 
at  Monticello. 

Tavo  days  before  her  father’s  death  he  handed  her  a  little  easket  in  which, 
on  opening  it  after  his  death,  she  found  some  papers  Avritten  by  him,  in  one  of 
which  he  says:  “The  last  pang  of  life  is  in  parting  AA'ith  you  ;  ”  but  he  AA'ould 
bear  her  love  to  her  mother  and  sister,  “  two  seraphs  long  shrouded  in  death.” 
On  another  paper  were  written  the  folloAving  lines  from  Thomas  Moore : 

“  It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  we  shed. 

When  the  cold  turf  has  just  been  laid  o’er  him. 

That  can  tell  hoAv  beloA'ed  AA^as  the  friend  that’s  fled. 

Or  how  deep  in  our  hearts  AA'e  deplore  him. 

’Tis  the  tear  through  many  a  long  day  Avept, 

’Tis  life’s  whole  path  o’ershaded ;  ’ 

’Tis  the  one  remembrance,  fondly  kept. 

When  all  lighter  griefs  have  faded. 

Jefferson  Avas  fond  of  Moore’s  poetry,  notAAdthstanding  the  ridicule  which  the 
poet  had  heaped  upon  him  in  writing  from  Washington  during  Jefferson’s  Presi¬ 
dency.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Meikleham’s  mother  shared  Avith  the  Presidentdeep 
resentment  at  Moore’s  attack  upon  him,  but  upon  the  publication  of  his  Irish 
Melodies,  about  the  time  of  Mrs.  Meikleham’s  birth,  she  shoAved  him  a  copy. 
“  Why,”  said  Jefferson,  “this  is  the  little  man  that  satirized  me ;”  and  on  read¬ 
ing  some  of  the  melodies  he  exclaimed :  “  Why,  he  is  a  poet,  after  all !”  From 
that  till  his  death  Moore’s  Avorks  were  favorites  at  Montieello.  Moore,  in  A'isit- 
ing  this  country,  came  across  the  ocean  with  a  pompous  British  minister  and  his 
rnore  pompous  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry.  The  Federal  party  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  had  been  and  were  then  in  bitter  hostility.  The  British  minister  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  Federalists.  Moore  fell  in  with  the  same  set  and  lampooned 
the  Republican  party. 

Which  courts  the  rabble’s  smile,  the  rabble’s  nod, 

And  makes,  like  Egypt,  every  beast  its  god. 

Jefferson  had  very  decided  republican  ways  with  him,  and  he  failed  to  make 
much  demonstration  on  the  reception  of  Mr.  Merry  and  Mr.  Moore,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  June  13,  1804,  says: 

“  I  stopped  at  Washington  Avith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  for  near  a  week.  They 
have  been  treated  Avith  the  most  pointed  incivility  by  the  present  Democratic 
President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  is  only  the  precarious  situation  of  Great  Britain 
which  could  possibly  induce  it  to  overlook  such  indecent,  though  at  the  same 
time  petty,  hostility.” 

It  seems  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  were  invitdd  to  dine  at  the  White  House,  and 
when  dinner  Avas  announced  the  President  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Madison,  the 
elegant  Avife  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Avhen  Mrs.  Merry  thought  it  should  have 
been  offered  to  her,  and  they  Avere  going  to  haA^e  war  over  the  insult. 

I  liaA'e  dAvelt  iipon  the  love  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  his  eldest  daughter  and 
her  children  to  emphasize  the  confidence  Avith  Avhich  I  appeal  to  this  Congress 
for  relief  to  the  only  living  member  of  his  family,  noAV  in  our  midst.  She  has 
made  no  appeal  for  assistance.  An  educated,  high-minded  representative  of  the 
Jeffersons  and  Randolphs  of  Virginia  ought  not  to  be  alloAved  to  AA^ait  till  she 
appeals.  Neither  by  her  nor  by  any  friend  of  hers,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
was  any  suggestion  made  to  me  to  introduce  this  bill.  I  happened  to  learn, 
through  the  great-granddaughters  of  President  Monroe,  who  live  in  the  same 
street  Avhere  I  reside  in  this  city,  that  the  granddaughter  of  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  Avas  liAung  in  GeorgetoAAm,  and  Avithout  her  knoAA'ledge,  of  my  own 
sen.se  of  justice,  propriety,  and  patriotism,  I  introduced  this  bill. 
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Five  mowUis  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  Mrs,  Meikleham’s  brother  thisf 
mournful  message : 

“  For  myself  I  should  not  regard  a  prostration  of  fortune,  but  I  am  over¬ 
whelmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  situation  in  which  I  may  leave  my  family.” 

Of  all  that  faniily  none  remains  but  one,  and  the  voice,  which  I  summon  from 
the  grave  pleads  now  for  her  in  tones  which  I  think  this  Congress  can  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  hear.  When  he  wrote  that  gloomy  message  now  addressed  to  you,  my 
fellow-members,  Mrs.  Meikleham  was  beside  him  trying  to  lessen  his  grief  by 
words  of  Avomanly  sympathy  from  girlish  lips  that  pressed  their  warm  ki.sses 
on  lips  that  fir.st  pronounced  our  independence,  then  growing  cold  in  the  gloom 
of  approaching  death. 

She  was  then  12  years  of  age.  She  was  the  pet  and  solace  of  his  later  years. 
She  was  as  like  him  as  a  beautiful  girl  could  be  to  one  of  the  rougher  sex.  His 
head  of  gold  had  turned  to  silver  and  her  wealth  of  sunny  hair  recalled  the  glory 
of  his  own  in  his  earlier  manhood,  and  the  hand  that  penned  the  noblest  instru¬ 
ment  ever  written  by  man  loved  to  play  among  its  tresses.  She  sat  upon  his 
knee ;  she  climbed  upon  his  chair  to  play  with  his  whitening  locks,  and  brought 
many  a  smile  to  chase  away  the  gloom  and  manj'  a  solace  to  succor  his  sinking 
heart.  Is  there  any  Kepresentative  here  who  can  read  the  message  which  I 
have  just  quoted  from  the  brink  of  his  grave  and  see  his  foreboding  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  only  living  member  of  the  family  for  whom  he  pleaded  verified  in 
yonder  lonely  cottage,  whose  humble  roof  is  kept  above  her  only  by  the  toil  of 
a  devoted  daughter?  Who  will  hesitate  to  vote  for  this  relief,  too  long  delayed, 
but  still  in  time  to  save  our  honor  if  we  act  promptly  and  generously?  It  will 
take  but  little  from  the  Treasury,  for  her  life  in  the  common  course  of  things 
can  not  be  long. 

You  have  within  the  last  month  or  two  given,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  by 
both  Houses,  $10,IX)0  to  raise  a  monument  to  Jefferson’s  memory  in  the  deserted 
ruins  of  Monticello.  Think  you  that  this  pension  which  I  ask  of  you  for  his 
grandchild  who  is  living  in  our  midst,  and  who  deserves  to  have  each  member 
of  Congress  and  the  Cabinet  and  the  President  call  upon  her  at  least  once  a 
year  while  she  lives — think  you  that  this  pension  will  not  prove  a  more  accept¬ 
able  monument  to  his  memory  than  shafts  of  marble  or  decorations  over  his 
grave?  Think  you  if  Thomas  Jefierson’s  spirit  can  bend  from  the  celestial 
abode  of  departed  patriots  and  note  what  is  occurring  in  this  Capitol  of  his  coun¬ 
try  that  he  would  not  a  thousand  times  prefer  to  see  that  humble  GeorgetoAvn 
cottage  where  dwells  the  only  relative  now  living  whom  he  ever  saAA'  on  earth 
gilded  by  your  munificence  than  all  the  marble  you  could  pile  upon  his  ashes  at 
Monticello  ?  You  have  during  the  present  session  given  the  same  amount  I  ask 
for  her  to  Mrs.  Tyler,  Mrs.  Polk,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Garfield  ;  none  of  them 
so  Avell  deserving  as  she  deserves.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  setting  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  other  similar  grants.  We  shall  never  have  another  living  member  to 
care  for  of  that  family  circle  which  gathered  around  the  dying  couch  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

This  sole  surviving  grandchild  of  our  illustrious  statesman  and  patriot,  born 
in  his  house,  fondled  on  his  knee,  carried  in  his  arms,  kissed  by  his  lips,  is  now 
living  in  this  District  in  straitened  circumstances,  a  widow,  Avith  her  delicate 
family,  in  an  humble  dAvelling  Avithin  sight  of  the  White  House,  Avhere  her 
mother  once  shone  as  the  first  of  American  Avomen;  AA-ithin  the  shadoAV  of  this 
Capitol  Avhich  but  for  him  AA’ould  probably  neA'er  haA'e  reared  its  majestic  Dome 
above  its  assembled  statesmen;  Avithin  sight  of  that  majestic  column  sloAvdy 
mounting  heavenward  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  him  Avho  vindicated  by  his 
sword  Avhat  his  great  compatriot  had  created  by  his  pen.  And  shall  she  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  feel  no  throb  of  patriotic  pride  pulsing  ai-ound  her  humble  home  from 
the  great  heart  of  the  American  people  represented  in  these  halls  of  Congress? 
Senators  and  Representatives,  I  call  upon  you  to  see  that  this  grandchild  shall 
not  suffer  for  anything  you  can  give  her  for  the  brief  time  that  she  may  live  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  heroic  age  of  this  Republic. 

Representatives  of  the  great  West,  living  in  the  almost  boundless  empire 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  secured  by  him  for  the  mere  trifle 
w’ith  Avhich  he  made  by  the  purchase  of  I>ouisiana  free  exit  of  this  empire’s  com¬ 
merce  to  the  sea,  Avill  you  see  this  only  living  heir  of  your  benefactor  avIio  ever 
looked  into  the  Avealth  of  love  Avhich  slept  AA'ithin  his  tearful  eyes  as  he  wrote 
that  paragraph  about  her  for  for  AA’hom  I  plead  to-day — aauU  you  see  her  suffer 
for  Avant  of  the  pittance  for  Avhich  I  pray  ? 

I  have  called  him  from  his  grave  to  plead  for  his  favorite  grand-daughter,  the 
solace  of  his  age.  I  summon  from  the  speaking  canvas  of  Trumbull,  from  whose 
lips  I  have  heard  the  history  of  every  majestic  figure  in  his  immortal  painting; 
I  summon  the  four  patriots,  Sherman,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Livingston,  the 
committee  that  stantl  around  him  as  he  reads  the  immortal  document;  I  sum¬ 
mon  Hancock  from  his  chair  and  Charles  Thompson  from  his  desk;  I  invoke 
the  representatives  of  a  nation,  listening  to  his  AA'ords  AA'hile  he  “proclaims  the 
story  of  its  birth;”  I  summon  the  members  sitting  around  him  m  their  grand 
simplicity  to  come  from  the  silent  sitting  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  the 
Rotunda  into  this  Hall,  to  our  Congress,  their  successors,  to  urge  the  cause  of 
the  only  living  grandchild  of  the  majestic  figure  in  their  midst.  I  summon  a 
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jury  of  thirteen  from  the  ein])ryo  States,  one  from  each  Colony  represented  in 
Independence  Hall — Thornton  of  New  Hampshire,  Hancock  of  Massachusetts, 
Ellery  of  Rhode  Island,  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  Livingston  of  New  York, 
Witherspoon  of  New  Jersey,  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  McKean  of  Delaware, 
Carrol  of  Maryland,  Lee  of  Virginia,  Penn  of  North  Carolina,  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Walton  of  Georgia — to  find  a  verdict  for  this  grandchild  of  the 
Republic.  I  call  upon  old  Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents  and  his  xnother; 
on  young  Ohio,  Virginia’s  child  and  his  daughter.  I  call  upon  every  vState  and 
Territory  whose  mountain  passes  and  hillsides  and  plains  contribute  their  vary¬ 
ing  rills  and  rivers  to  the  volume  of  the  Mississippi  which  beax’s  their  commerce 
to  the  sea  through  territox’y  seeured  by  hixn  to  this  Republic  for  a  inere  nominal 
sum;  I  suxnmoxi  every  Represexitative  here  froxn  every  district  in  the  Union, 
froxn  the  Saixit  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande  axid  from  the  Atlaxxtic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  to  ratify  their  verdict  by  a  unaxiimous  vote  ixi  favor  of  this  bill. 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  that  speech  I  received  numerous  letters 
from  eminent  citizens  of  our  Republic  thanking  me  for  bringing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  people  to  their  long-neglected  duty;  many  of  them  from 
distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen,  proposing  public  subscription  if 
the  nation  should  longer  neglect  its  duty;  some  of  them  worthy  of 
publication  in  this  connection.  I  can  make  room  for  only  one.  It  is 
from  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Potter,  of  New  York,  whose  gen¬ 
erous  heart  is  even  larger  than  his  immense  fortune,  and  written  im¬ 
mediately  after  reading  a  recent  letter  of  mine  favoring  this  pension. 


New  York,  January  4, 1884. 


Hon.  Wii:,i:,iam;  E.  Robinson:  I  thank  you, as  thousands  xnore  will, for  your 
appeal  iix  behalf  of  the  gi'anddaughter  of  Thomas  Jeffersoxi.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  ixi  sight  of  the  xxational  Capitol  the  sole  sui-vivixig  grandchild  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Ixidepexidexice  shall  be  left  to  languish  in  want  by 
the  Government  whose  powers  he,  xiiore  than  axiy  other  man,  comiiacted  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  imxuortal  strength,  to  make  sure  forever  to  his  countrymexi  self- 
government  axid  coxnmend  it  through  them  to  xuaxxkixid. 

I  send  you  xny  check  of  $250,  which  please  use  toward  the  end  you  seek.  If 
the  countx’y  shall  refuse  your  request,  call  upoxi  me  for  whatever  you  xnay  need 
to  this  exid,  axid  while  I  have  meaxis  a  graxidchild  of  Thomas  Jefferson  shall  not 
want. 


Most  obediently  axid  truly,  yours. 


O.  B.  POTTER. 


That  check  I  had  the  pleasure  to  present  to  her  as  she  was  celebrat¬ 
ing  her  seventy-first  birthday,  and  it  has  relieved  her  from  want  till  the 
people’s  rejiresentatives  can  come  to  her  more  abundant  relief. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  we  have  a  minority  report  on  this  bill,  as  I  think 
its  authors  will  yet  be  that  they  ever  offered  it.  I  wish  I  could  get 
my  friends  who  have  presented  it  even' now  to  withdraw  it;  but  as  it  is 
here  I  must  reluctantly  pay  my  respects  to  it.  It  is  signed  by  four  of 
the  eleven  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Stockslager],  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hew¬ 
itt],  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tillman],  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  York]. 

Their  first  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  the  services  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  however  illustrious,  ‘  ‘  were  purely  of  a  civil  character,  as  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  military  or  naval.  ”  The  lesson  here  taught  us  is 
that  the  Republic  must  not  recognize  the  pen  and  brain,  but  that  the 
sword  and  bayonet  must  be  allowed  to  monopolize  its  honors.  I  dissent 
from  this  doctrine.  I  do  not  believe  that  republics  should  degrade  the 
pen  and  glorify  the  sword.  They  are  twin  agencies  in  a  country’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  However  brilliant  Washington’s  sword  was  on  all  our  bat¬ 
tlefields,  the  pen  of  J efferson  designated  the  cause  for  its  flaming  splendor, 
and  both  instruments  are  equally  honored  by  all  who  are  worthy  of  the 
liberties  which  they  j  ointly  achieved.  The  crowning  glory  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  should  be  in  its  statesmanship  as  well  as  in  its  heroism. 

But  as  a  second  objection  the  minority  informs  us  that  while  they  are 
moved  to  the  bottom  of  their  generous  hearts  at  the  illustrious  services 
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of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  at  the  moving  appeal  of  his  heloved  child, 
they  challenge  us  to  show  by  what  authority  we  could  vote  money  out 
of  the  public  Treasury,  the  people’s  money,  for  the  uses  contemplated 
in  this  bill,  and  they  gravely  informusthatthey  can  not  consent  that  it 
shall  be  done  without  entering  their  solemn  protest  against  it.  They 
fully  recognize  the  right  and  duty  of  our  Government  to  grant  military 
and  naval  pensions,  but  thej  proclaim  themselves  as  “unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  granting  civil  pensions  upon  any  pretense  whatever.” 

Now,  without  consenting  to  this  second  attempt  to  glorify  the  sword, 
let  us  turn  to  the  record  of  the  last  Congress  and  see  how  consistently 
and  potently  they  protested  against  and  opposed  the  granting  of  civil 
pensions.  Here  is  a  volume  containing  the  public  and  private  statutes 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  of  which  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  joining  in  this  minority  report  were  members,  excepting  alone  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I  find  the  first  public  statute  enacted 
by  that  Congress  reads  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted,  <fec.,  Tliat  all  mail  matter  carried  by  post  to  Lucretia  R.  Garfield, 
widow  of  the  late  James  A.  Garfield,  or  sent  by  her,  under  her  written  auto¬ 
graph  signature,  be  conveyed  free  of  postage  during  her  natural  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  bill  Mrs.  Garfield  is  entitled  to  receive 
and  send  under  her  frank  all  mail  matter  for  her  natural  life.  Now, 
mail  matter  includes  letters,  newspapers,  books,  cards,  engravings,  mod¬ 
els,  ores,  metals,  minerals,  paintings,  merchandise,  and  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  if  not  dangerous  to  other  mail  matter  or  above  a 
certain  weight;  and  under  that  bill  she  might  tax  the  country  with 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  member 
of  Congress  has  the  right  which  she  enjoys,  and  this  was  a  purely  civil 
gift  or  pension,  not  naval  nor  military,  and  these  minority  gentlemen 
were  present  when  it  was  introduced  into  this  House  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1881,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley],  for  it 
was  bill  day,  and  they  are  all  reported  as  introducing  bills;  and  yet  not 
one  word  of  protest  nor  a  single  objection,  which  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  its  passage.  It  was  passed  by  unanimous  consent. 

Now,  I  consider  this  bill  giving  such  a  sweeping  franking  privilege 
to  Mrs.  Garfield  much  more  objectionable  than  this  bill  to  pension  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  granddaughter.  But  the  minority  may  reply,  in  defense  of 
their  apparent  inconsistency,  that  this  was  not  a  pension,  but  only  the 
franking  privilege.  Well,  if  you  show  me  in  the  Constitution  where 
we  have  the  right  to  grant  the  one,  I  will  easily  show  you  the  right  to 
grant  the  other.  But  I  next  call  attention  to  a  purely  civil  pension. 
I  turn  to  the  first  page  of  the  private  statutes  in  this  volume  of  the 
laws  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  the  first  act  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  <fcc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  di¬ 
rected  to  pay  to  Mary  Lincoln,  whose  name  is  now  on  the  roll  as  the  Avidow  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  deceased,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of 
§15,000  forthwith,  as  pension  money,  in  addition  to  any  sum  that  may  have  ac¬ 
crued  on  her  existing  pension  under  the  act  of  July  14, 1870  ;  and  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  pay  to  the  said 
Mary  Lincoln,  in  lieu  of  the  pen.sion  she  is  now  receiving  under  the  act  afore¬ 
said,  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  annum  during  the  remainder  of  her  nat¬ 
ural  life. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  had  been  receiving  a  pension — a  purely  civil  pension — 
of  |3,000  a  year  from  July  14,  1870,  and  this  bill  increased  it  to  five 
thousand  a  year  and  gives  her  a  gratuity  of  $15,000. 

It  had  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  and  came  before  this  House  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1882.  It  was  called  up  by  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  who  asked  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  All  these  minority  gentlemen  were 
present,  as  I  find  that  they  are  all  recorded  as  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  that  day.  Now,  here  was  a  bill  much  more  liable  to  all  the 
objections  made  by  the  minority  to  the  present  bill,  one  single  objec¬ 
tion  would  have  prevented  its  passage.  All  were  called  for  their  ob¬ 
jections  and  not  a  single  dissenting  voice  !  And  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  challenged  the  House  that  if  any  further  explanation  was 
wanted  he  was  ready  to  give  it,  the  Eecokd  informs  us  that  there 
were  cries  of  ‘  ‘  Oh  !  no,  it  is  not  necessary ’  and  so  this  purely  civil  pen¬ 
sion  of  $2,000  a  year,  received  by  this  lady  for  twelve  years  previously, 
was  increased  to  five  thousand  a  year  with  a  gratuity  of  $15,000,  and 
all  these  gentlemen  who  are  making  such  a  noise  now  were  present  and 
not  a  whisper  nor  a  whimper  of  objection.  How  can  they  strain  at  this 
gnat  when  they  swallowed  that  camel  ? 

Well,  sir,  I  turn  again  to  the  statutes  of  the  first  session  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  and  at  page  6‘  of  the  private  statutes  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  act: 

Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  di¬ 
rected  to  place  the  names  of  Lucretia  R.  Garfield,  widow  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
deceased;  Sarah  Childress  Polk,  widow  of  James  K.  Polk,  deceased,  and  Julia 
Gardner  Tyler,  widow  of  John  Tyler,  deceased,  on  the  pension-roll,  and  pay  to 
each  of  them  a  pension  during  their  respective  natural  lives  at  the  rate  of  $5,000 
a  year  from  and  after  the  19th  day  of  September,  1881. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  pension  of  $5,000  granted  by  this  act  to  Julia  Gardner  Tyler 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  pension  heretofore  granted  her  by  Congress. 

This  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1882,  by  a  gentleman  who,  if  he  were  not  immediately  in  front  of  me, 
I  would  call  the  most  illustrious  member-of  this  House.  I  mean  my 
distinguished  colleague  now  in  the  chair  [Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York]. 
[Applause  on  both  sides.]  It  proposed  to  give  a  pension  of  $5,000  a 
year  to  Mrs.  Garfield  alone  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  This 
was  purely  a  civil  pension  and  open  to  all  the  objections  made  by  the 
minority  to  the  present  bill.  The  Speaker  asked  if  there  were  any  ob¬ 
jections,  but  none  were  made,  and  the  bill  passed  unanimously.  There 
sat  these  three  gentlemen  who  sign  this  minority  report  and  not  a  whis¬ 
per  of  objection.  Where  was  their  “solemn  protest”  then? 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  immediately  passed  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  adding,  however,  as  an  amendment,  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Polk  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  Mrs.  Tyler  had  been  for  some  time  receiv¬ 
ing  a  pension  of  six  hundred  a  year,  and  by  this  amendment  it  was  in¬ 
creased  to  five  thousand,  and  IMrs.  Polk,  who  had  not  asked  and  did 
not  need  it,  had  a  purely  civil  pension  of  $5,000  a  year  given  to  her. 
The  Senate  also  amended  the  bill  so  that  these  large  pensions  should 
date  back  over  six  months,  giving  each  of  these  ladies  a  gratuity  of 
$2,500. 

Thus  this  objectionable  purely  civil  pension  bill,  rendered  still  more 
objectionable  by  the  Senate  additions,  came  back  to  the  House,  and  Mr. 
House,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1882,  moved  to  take  it 
up  out  of  its  ord  er  and  pass  it.  This  required  unanimous  consent.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  indignant  protest,  and  here  sat  these  three  gentlemen 
who  now  protest  when  the  name  of  Jefferson  is  mentioned,  and  not  a 
syllable  of  protest  or  a  symptom  of  objection,  anditpassed  unanimously. 
It  was  ten  times  more  objectionable  than  the  present  bill,  doubly  liable 
to  all  the  objections  urged  in  this  minority  report.  It  was  twice  before 
the  House,  the  last  time  much  more  liable  to  objection  than  at  first,  and 
these  protesting  gentlemen  were  present,  and  it  met  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval,  every  member.  Democrat  and  Republican,  voting  unanimously 
for  it,  and  not  a  snarl  nor  a  growl  nor  a  bark  from  any  watch-dog  of  the 
Treasury.  It  seems  as  if  all  were  allowed  to  help  themselves  till  the 
needy  and  worthy  representative  of  Thomas  Jefferson  appeared. 


But,  sir,  I  turn  again  to  this  instructive  volume  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  at  page  77  of  the  private  statutes  I  find  an 
act,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  (See.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Mrs.  Lucretia  R.  Garfield,  widow  of  James  A.  Garfield,  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  event  of  her  death  befqre  payment,  then  to  the  legal  repre-' 
sentatives  of  the  said  James  A.  Garfield,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  less  any  sum  paid  to 
said  James  A.  Garfield  or  to  his  widow  or  representatives  on  account  of  his  salary 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  on  the  14th  day  of 
July,  1882,  immediately  after  a  long  discussion  on  the  payment  of  the 
medical  attendance  on  the  dead  President.  It  had  to  be  introduced  and 
go  through  its  first,  second,  and  third  readings,  its  engrossment  and  pas¬ 
sage  by  unanimous  consent,  and  not  a  single  obj  ection  was  raised.  It  then 
went  to  the  Senate,  where,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1882,  it  passed  unan¬ 
imously,  without  amendment,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Allison. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  ask  these  three  signers  of 
this  minority  report  for  some  explanation  of  their  action  ?  There  were 
five  applicants  at  the  doors  of  your  Treasury  during  the  last  Congress 
for  whom  aid  in  the  way  of  pensions  and  gratuity  was  asked.  First  of 
all  in  every  sense,  the  beloved  and  widowed  child  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  household  of  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  suffering  uncomplainingly  at  your  door, 
in  straitened  circumstances,  whose  pensioning  can  not  possibly  create 
any  precedent  unless  we  have  another  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
another  granddaughter  of  its  author  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after 
its  declaration.  Second,  the  widow  of  John  Tyler,  the  tenth  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  had  been  for  some  time  receiving  a  pension  and  was  not  in 
want,  but  a  brilliant  light  at  receptions  in  Washington  society.  Third, 
the  widow  of  James  K.  Polk,  eleventh  President,  comparatively  wealthy 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances,  not  asking  or  even  thinking  of  a  pen¬ 
sion.  Fourth,  the  widow  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President, 
suffering  from  sickness  but  not  in  need,  and  who  for  twelve  years  then 
past  had  been  drawing  a  princely  civil  pension  of|250  amonth,  and  whose 
sonwasthenandisnowSecretary  of  War.  And  fifth  and  last,  the  widow 
of  James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  President,  who  was  wealthy,  almost  a 
millionaire,  and  in  no  need  of  a  pension. 

Now  you  say  in  this  minority  report  that  you  can  not  stand  by  and 
see  the  people’s  money  voted  for  civil  pensions  without  entering  your 
solemn  protest.  You  were  all  three  members  of  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress.  You  were  present  and  saw  the  door  of  the  Treasury  opened 
while  Mrs.  Garfield  helped  herself  to  a  gratuity  of  $50, 000,  less  what  her 
husband  had  already  drawn,  while  she  was  helped  to  the  franking  privi¬ 
lege  of  thousands  of  dollars  oftaxesonthe  American  people,  and  finally 
to  a  princely  civil  pension  of  $5, 000  a  year  for  her  natural  life  of  likely 
forty  years,  or  upward  of  $200,000,  with  an  additional  gratuity  of  $2,500, 
and  your  solemn  protest  was  silent  acquiescence !  You  stood  at  the  door 
of  your  open  Treasury  and  saw  Mrs.  Lincoln  helped  to  $5,000  a  year 
of  a  civil  pension  after  she  had  received  $15,000  dollars  as  a  gratuity 
and  an  additional  gratuity  of  $2,500,  added  to  the  $36,000  of  a  purely 
civil  pension  which  she  had  already  received,  and  your  solemn  protest 
was  unheard.  You  stood  at  the  “gates  ajar”  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  while  Mrs.  Polk  was  helped  to  $5,000  a  year  for  her  life,  with  a 
gratuity  of  $2,500,  and  you  stood  as  mute  as  lambs  in  place  of  watch-dogs 
of  the  Treasury.  ‘  ‘And  Tyler,  too,  ’  ’  you  saw  his  widow,  moving  in 
fashionable  circles  at  brilliant  receptions  in  this  gay  city,  helped  out  of 
the  “people’s  money”  to  $5,000  a  year  for  her  life,  with  a  gratuity  of 
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$2,500,  Mathoiit  a  word  of  objection  or  solemn  protest.  And  all  these 
sums  voted  to  widows  of  Presidents  knowing  that  we  should  have  other 
Presidents  leaving  widows,  and  therefore  making  unmistakable  prece¬ 
dents  for  a  long  succession  of  similar  purely  civil  pensions. 

But  when  the  name  of  Jefferson,  not  as  President,  but  as  the  author 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  called,  and  his  venerable,  wid¬ 
owed,  and  beloved  child  appears  to  ask  but  a  comparatively  trifling  sum 
compared  with  what  these  other  worthy  ladies  have  received,  you  rudely 
slam  the  door  in  her  face.  Pay  and  pensions  and  presents  by  the  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  all  the  living  representatives 
of  our  dead  Presidents,  but  to  the  venerable  representative  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  author  of  our  national  charter  alone  you  deny  the  homage  of 
grateful  hearts  and  a  generous  people,  and  yet  all  three  of  you  claim 
to  be  Democrats.  Oh,  sir,  with  what  bitter  irony  I  could  here  retort 
on  the  minority  talking  of  “  royal  families.  ”  All  the  royal  families 
were  allowed  freely  to  help  themselves.  It  is  only  when  the  poor  and 
needy  but  still  noble  and  worthy  representative  of  the  democratic  re¬ 
publican  author  of  our  independence  appears,  that  conscience  is  quick¬ 
ened  into  solemn  protest  and  the  command  promulgated  that  the  doors 
of  the  overflowing  Treasury  are  to  be  closed.  Why  do  you  strain  at 
this  gnat  when  you  have  swallowed  so  many  camels?  Shade  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  what  have  you  done,  to  what  democratic  republican  idea  have 
you  been  unfaithful,  that  you  should  be  considered  less  worthy  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  grateful  remembrance  than  Garfield  and  Lincoln,  Polk  and  Tyler? 

I  might  refer  to  other  pensions  granted.  Mrs.  Admiral  Farragut  has, 
I  think,  a  pension  of  two  thousand  a  year;  the  widow  of  Lieutenant 
Black  twelve  hundred;  Mrs.  Fletcher  Webster,  twelve  hundred;  Mrs. 
General  James  Shields,  twelve  hundred;  President  Taylor’s  daughter, 
six  hundred;  Mrs.  Meacham,  six  hundred;  Mrs.  General  Anderson,  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  cash  and  a  pension  of  six  hundred  a  year;  Mrs.  Rawlins, 
tenor  fifteen  thousand  cash  and  a  pension  of  six  hundred;  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  and  other  Federal  judges,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  a  year, 
and  hundreds  of  military  and  naval  officers  retired  on  pensions  of  five 
to  ten  thousand  a  year.  It  was  but  last  Friday  that  you  passed  in  this 
House  unanimously,  I  believe,  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  General  Jud- 
son  Kilpatrick  of  $360  a  year.  Some  of  these  were  purely  civil  pensions 
and  none  of  them  granted  or  grantable  under  our  pension  laws,  lib¬ 
eral  as  they  are. 

I  stand  here  to  plead  for  equal  honor  to  the  most  illustrious  claimant 
at  the  door  of  the  Treasury.  I  demand  that  it  shall  remain  open  till 
she  receives  her  share  or  till  the  others  return  what  they  have  received. 
I  demand  room  for  Jefferson  in  the  vestibule  of  American  sympathy,  in 
the  bounding  impulse  of  national  gratitude.  I  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  A  merican  people  equal,  if  not  superior,  consideration  for  the  only 
living  widow  of  his  Monticello  household.  She  alone  remains  hitherto 
unrecognized  before  your  Treasury,  not  seeking  for  herself  in  her  un¬ 
complaining  poverty;  but  I,  as  an  humble  member  of  this  House  and 
of  the  majority  of  its  committee,  demand  for  her  equal  recognition  with 
other  favored  daughters  of  the  Republic.  She  is  the  grandest  link  that 
connects  the  infancy  of  our  Republic  with  its  maturity.  She  is,  above 
all  others,  the  first  living  lady  of  America,  the  most  distinguished  of 
earth’s  living  daughters.  I  stand  here  to  plead  her  cause  and  defend 
her  claim  against  all  comers.  Around  her  venerable  form  I  draw  the 
sympathetic  circle  of  American  womanhood !  Put  but  a  hostile  foot  or 
cast  but  an  unkindly  glance  within  that  sacred  circle,  and  on  your  heads 
I  launch  the  awful  curse  of  an  indignant  people ! 

Mr.  Chairman,*  if  I  could  have  my  way  this  nation  should  do  itself 
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the  honor  of  acting  much  more  liberally  with  this  lady  than  we  are 
likely  to  do.  A  paltry  pension  of  twenty-five  hundred  or  five  thousand 
a  year  would  he  but  a  small  portion  of  the  gift  I  would  give  her.  Never 
before  and  never  again  on  earth  can  such  coincidences  exist.  That  a 
nation  of  60,000,000  of  freemen,  grown  so  great  that  it  far  excels  any 
nation  in  the  history  of  all  time,  should  be  so  blessed  by  the  Almighty 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth  as  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  living 
heir  and  representative  of  the  family  circle  of  him  whose  pen  created 
its  nationality  was  never  before  and  never  will  again  be  known.  I 
should  have  this  nation  buy  back  Monticello  at  any  cost.  I  would  re¬ 
pair  its  ruins,  restore  its  library,  decorate  its  walls,  and  supply  it  with 
every  necessity  and  comfort  of  life,  with  her  grandfather’s  horses  and 
carriages,  with  help  to  w'ait  upon  her  and  anticipate  her  every  want 
and  wish.  I  would  make  it  obligatory  on  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
wfith  every  Senator  and  Representative,  to  call  upon  her  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  every  year  to  lay  the  congratulations  of  the  nation  at  her  feet, 
and  I  would  give  her  a  blank  check  upon  the  Treasury  to  draw  all  the 
money  necessary  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation’s  daughter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  a  peculiarly 
patriotic  population.  I  think  death  on  the  battlefields  of  the  recent 
war  made  more  widows  in  my  district  than  in  any  district  of  the  country. 
The  patriotic  people  of  Brooklyn  poured  their  wealth  from  the  purses  of 
her  merchants,  and  their  blood  from  the  hearts  of  her  workingmen  who 
left  their  daily  toil  in  their  workshops  to  die  upon  the  bloodiest  battlefields 
of  history.  It  has  been  and  is  now  my  daily  duty  to  plead  for  pensions 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  hundreds  of  heroes  who  died  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  their  country.  Many  of  them  are  poor  and  needy  and  hungry 
and  homeless,  weary,  'waiting  for  the  pittance  which  their  country  owes 
them  for  the  premature  death  of  their  hero  husbands  and  fathers.  And 
yet  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  widow  or  orphan  for  whom  I  am  daily 
seeking  relief  who  would  not  gladly  give  precedence  to  the  widowed 
grandchild  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Can  I  not  pledge  for  all  the  members 
of  this  House  and  their  generous  constituents  similar  deference  to  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady ;  for  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  and  of  their 
chosen  representatives  are  above  all  other  peoples  noble  and  generous 
and  grateful. 

Provoking  as  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  answer  the  objections  of  this  mi¬ 
nority  report,  there  is  a  gleam  of  truth  in  it — one  sentence  worthy  to 
be  quoted  with  approbation.  It  is  the  opening  sentence  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  and  in  these  words: 

That  under  theshadow  of  this  Capitol,  with  all  its  wealth  and  dazzling  splen¬ 
dor,  this  good  old  lady  should  be  permitted  to  be  in  want  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
people  and  should  not  exist  for  a  day. 

Bravely  spoken  !  That  is  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  ‘  ‘  a 
disgrace  to  our  people.”  Will  you  suffer  it  to  exist  for  a  day  longer? 
“  A  disgrace  to  our  people.”  Who  shall  make  atonement  for  a  people 
but  the  people’s  representatives?  You  can  not  blot  it  out  by  looking 
to  private  redress.  ‘  ‘  A  disgrace  to  our  people  ’  ’  is  the  concern  of  a 
nation.  I  thank  the  minority  for  that  sentence.  It  is  the  condensed 
summing  up  in  favor  of  this  bill.  It  is  the  people’s  cry  to  save  them 
fromfurther  disgrace  by  prompt  and  liberal  action.  On  that  one  sentence 
alone  I  would  risk  and  rest  this  whole  question.  The  people  feel  that 
it  is  a  national  disgrace  which  they  want  to  see  instantly  wiped  out, 
and  they  will  hold  those  who  delay  or  oppose  its  atonement  for  a  day 
or  for  an  hour  as  guilty  of  fastening  disgrace  upon  them. 

But  the  minority  appeals  to  Jefferson  himself  in  these  words : 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  Jefferson,  with  all  his  love  for  pure  Republican 
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simplicity  and  his  hatred  of  all  class  legislation,  favoritism,  and', monarchical  ten'- 
dencies,  a  member  of  this  House — ay,  of  this  committee,,  and  a  similar  question 
before  it. 

Well,  I  suppose  this  minority  wants  to  know  what  would  he  his  advice, 
and  I  think  I  can  tell. 

]\Ir.  Chairman,  order  the  page  in  the  room  behind  you  to  connect  the 
House  telephone  with  Monticello,  and  call  Thomtis  Jefferson.  I  shall 
hear  and  repeat  his  words.  The  aged  patriot  comes  forth  leaning  on  his 
staff  and  his  gray  hair  flutters  in  the  beam.  The  sun  appears  in  the 
west  after  the  steps  of  his  brightness  have  moved  behind  a  storm.  He 
speaks  to  the  minority: 

“You  have  called  me  from  my  grave  to  ask  me  if  I  were  a  member, 
of  this  House  what  I  would  do  with  this  application  for  relief  to  my 
darling  and  long-suffering  child.  My  soul  is  full  of  other  times.  I 
stand  in  the  cloud  of  years;  few  are  its  openings  toward  the  past,  and 
when  the  vision  comes  it  is  but  dim  and  dark.  Fifty-eight  years  ago 
the  eighth  day  of  February  this  darling  child  sat  upon  my  knee  in; 
my  Monticello  home,  which  I  had  fondly  hoped  to  leave  unincumbered 
to  my  family,  but  which  I  saw  was  passing  away  from  me  in  my  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties.  She  noticed  the  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  that  settled 
on  my  forehead  from  which  her  soft  and  loving  hand  was  chasing  its 
shadow  and  fondling  with  the  gray  hairs  that  carelessly  fell  upon  its 
gloom.  I  had  tried  to  sell  my  property  by  lottery  to  save  something 
out  of  the  wreck  of  my  fortune  for  her  and  my  other  grandchildren, 
but  even  that  hope  was  disajjpointed  and  its  shadow  sat  sullenly  upon, 
my  face.  She  inquired  the  cause  of  my  sadness.  I  asked  her  to  bring 
me  pen  and  ink  and  I  would  state  the  cause  of  my  grief  to  her  brother. 
She  did  so,  and  then  and  there  I  penned  the  saddest  letter  I  had  ever 
read  or  written.  I  shall  repeat  from  its  sorrowful  pages  only  a  few 
words: 

“‘Monticello,  February  8,  1826. 

“‘My  Dear  Jefferson:  I  dulyreceived  your  affectionate  letter  of 
the  3d,  and  perceive  there  are  greater  doubts  than  I  had  apprehended 
whether  the  Legislature  will  indulge  my  request  to  them.  It  is  a  part 
of  my  mortification  to  perceive  that  I  had  so  far  overrated  myself  as  to 
haA*e  counted  on  it  with  too  much  confidence.  I  see  in  the  failure  of 
this  hope  a  deadly  blast  of  all  my  peace  of  mind  during  my  remaining 
days.  You  kindly  encourage  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits;  but  oppressed 
with  disease,  debility,  age,  and  embarras.sed  affairs,  this  is  difficult.  For 
myself  I  should  not  regard  a  prostration  of  fortune,  but  I  am  over¬ 
whelmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  situation  in  which  I  may  leave  my 
family.  My  dear  and  beloved  daughter,  the  cherished  companion  of 
my  early  life  and  nurse  of  my  age,  and  her  children  (one  of  whom, 
your  sister  Septimia,  is  now  with  me  gazing  with  tearful  eyes  into  my 
saddened  soul),  rendered  as  dear  to  me  as  if  my  own,  for  having  lived 
with  me  from  their  cradle,  left  in  a  comfortless  situation,  hold  up  to 
me  nothing  but  future  gloom,  and  I  should  not  care  Avere  life  to  end 
with  the  line  I  am  writing,  were  it  not  that  in  the  unhappy  state  of 
mind  which  your  father’s  misfortunes  have  brought  upon  him,  I  may 
yet  be  of  some  avail  to  the  family.  Their  affectionate  deA’^otion  to  me 
makes  a  willingness  to  endure  life  a  duty  as  long  as  it  can  be  of  any  use  to 
them.  My  difficulties  have  been  produced  by  my  devoting  my  time 
to  the  serAuce  of  my  country.  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  complain,  as 
misfortunes  have  been  held  back  for  my  last  days  when  few  remain  to 
me.  I  have  gone  through  a  long  life  with  fewer  circumstances  of  af¬ 
fliction  than  are  the  lot  of  most  men — uninterrupted  health,  a  compe¬ 
tence  for  every  reasonable  want,  usefulness  to  my  fellow-citizens,  a  good 
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portion  of  their  esteem,  no  complaint  against  the  world  which  has  suf¬ 
ficiently  honored  me,  and  above  all  a  family  which  has  blessed  me  by 
their  affections,  and  never,  by  their  conduct,  given  me  a  moment’s  pain; 
and  should  this,  my  last  request,  be  granted  I  may  yet  close  with  a 
cloudless  sun  a  long  and  serene  day  of  life.  ’ 

“This  and  more  the  minority  may  find  in  the  third  volume  of  my 
biography  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  at  page  531,  but  no  writer  can  depict 
the  pain  with  which  I  gazed  into  the  tearful  eyes  of  my  dear  Septimia 
trying  to  cheer  her  despairing  grandfather.  My  heart  was  filled  with 
anxiety  about  her.  Might  she  not  be  the  last  of  my  dear  Martha’s  chil¬ 
dren  left  alive  to  suffer  want,  and  when  her  friends  might  appeal  to 
Congress  for  such  recognition  as  was  given  to  others,  might  not  some 
minority  party  wait  till  all  others  were  helped  and  then  shut  the  door 
in  her  innocent  face? 

‘  ‘  Nine  days  afterward  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  friend  Ex-President  Madi¬ 
son,  from  Monticello,  in  which  I  said: 

“  ‘  I  must  sell  everything  here,  perhaps  considerable  in  Bedford,  move 
thither  with  my  family,  where  I  have  not  even  a  log  hut  to  put  my  head 
into,  and  whether  ground  for  burial  will  depend  on  the  depredations 
which,  under  the  form  of  sales,  shall  have  been  committed  on  my  prop¬ 
erty.  *  *  *  If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of  administration 

conducted  with  a  single  and  steadfast  eye  to  the  general  interest  and 
happiness  of  those  committed  to  it,  one  which  protected  by  truth  can 
never  know  reproach,  it  is  that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  devoted.  ’ 

‘  ‘  Death  was  rapidly  approaching,  but  my  friends  did  not  forsake  me. 
Individuals  and  newspapers  protested  against  allowing  my  property  to  be 
taken  from  myself  and  my  family  to  pay  my  debts,  the  amount  of  which 
they  averred  my  countrymen  owed  me  a  hundred-fold.  Generous  offers 
ofreliefcame  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Philip  Hone,  then  mayor 
of  New  York,  sent  eight  thousand  dollars,  Philadelphia  sent  five  thou¬ 
sand,  and  Baltimore  three.  I  then  believed  that  my  debts  would  be  paid 
and  my  hearth-stone  would  descend  to  my  children.  ‘I  had  spent  three 
times  as  much  money  as  would  have  relieved  my  estate  from  embarass- 
ment  and  had  given  my  whole  life  to  my  countrymen,  and  they  will 
save  an  old  servant  from  being  turned,  like  a  dog,  out  of  doors.  ’  In  that 
pleasing  belief  I  died;  but,  alas  !  all  my  property  w^as  sacrificed. 

“Just  before  my  death  an  invitation  came  to  me  from  General  Weight- 
man  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  in  the  national  capital.  There  were  living  then 
only  three  of  its  signers — myself,  and  Adams,  and  Carroll.  In  answer 
to  that  invitation  I  wrote  my  last  letter  on  earth,  dated  June  24,  1826, 
and  at  fifty-five  minutes  past  meridian  of  the  day  on  which  I  wished  to 
die  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  this  my  now  only  living  grandchild  was  among 
the  last  objects  of  my  affection  that  faded  from  my  view,  and  you  sum¬ 
mon  me  back  to  ask  me  what  I  shall  say  of  her.  I  have  not  forgotten 
her  features,  for  they  reflect  my  own  and  mirror  the  memory  of  her 
mother  on  my  heart;  nor  is  her  voice  strange  to  me,  for  its  loving  tones 
were  the  last  notes  of  music  which  I  heiird  on  earth  and  her  loving  eyes 
the  last  glimpse  of  light  that  flashed  upon  me  from  a  receding  world. 

“At  the  moment  I  passed  away  thousands  of  patriotic  orations  pro¬ 
nounced  my  name.  Bells  were  ringing,  cannons  booming.  Aged  men 
were  talking  of  the  sword  and  pen  of  America,  and  mentioning  my 
name  with  Washington’s.  Young  men  and  maidens  and  children  were 
singing  songs  of  freedom  together  in  which  I  was  not  forgotten,  while 
they  did  not  know  that  I  had  seen  my  last  day  on  earth. 

“And  now,  at  the  end  of  fifty-eight  years,  I  find  the  angel  of  my  life 
whose  cradle  I  rocked,  who  sat  upon  my  knee  and  lighted  my  heart  in 
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its  latest  beatings,  living  in  the  capital  of  my  country  and  suffering 
from  want.  I  know  her  angel  form  again,  though  faded  in  its  bloom 
and  bending  over  its  grave.  I  see  the  wealth  of  golden  hair  turned  to 
gray.  I  recall  her  from  Monticello  with  her  silver  voice  and  holy  smile 
and  girlhood  innocence,  born  beneath  my  roof- tree  to  the  light  and  glory 
of  my  mountain  home. 

‘  ‘And  you  have  called  me  to  say  what  I  would  do  with  this  applica¬ 
tion  for  her  relief.  I  am  informed  that  in  your  last  Congress  there  were 
five  applicants  for  national  relief  placed  before  your  committee,  one  my 
own  beloved  grandchild,  the  other  four  widows  of  four  of  my  successors 
in  the  Presidency.  You  ask  me  what  I  would  do  with  them;  I  answer 
I  would  treat  them  all  alike.  You  ask  me  if  I  would  refuse  to  her  in 
her  sufferings  and  sorrow  the  boon  which  was  granted  to  all  the  others; 
I  answer  I  would  not.  I  can  not  speak  of  my  own  services  to  the  Re¬ 
public,  nor  weigh  the  merits  of  my  labors,  when  put  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Garfield,  and  Lincoln,  and  Polk,  and  Tyler.  I  stood  over  your 
cradle;  I  wrote  your  charter  of  independence;  I  served  in  your  places 
of  power;  I  was  your  servant  and  your  President;  I  saw  your  coming 
glory;  I  secured  for  a  trifling  sum  your  great  empire  of  the  Mississippi; 
I  died  in  poverty,  and  I  appealed  to  you  with  my  last  breath  that  this, 
my  child,  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  in  want.  I  find  her  now  in  the 
comfortless  condition  which  I  dreaded.  If  my  ghostly  hand  could  hold 
out  assistance  to  her  she  should  not  continue  an  hour  longer  in  that 
gloom,  nor  beg  at  the  door  of  your  Treasury.  But  alas,  I  am  penniless 
and  powerless  !  I  have  read  your  minority  report  in  such  light  as  the 
shades  of  Monticello  afforded  me,  and  I  am  amazed  that  its  authors  should 
have  heaped  wealth  upon  all  the  living  widows  of  Presidents  and  should 
protest  only  when  they  come  to  my  darling  widowed  child.  You  seem  to 
dread  disasters  from  civil  pensions,  but  not  from  military  or  naval  pen¬ 
sions.  This  is  a  false  idea.  A  free  pen  and  honors  paid  to  civil  bene¬ 
factors  never  endangered  republican  institutions.  Those  who  trampled 
down  their  country ’s  freedom  were  the  Caesars,  who  gloried  in  the  sword. 
Are  my  services  as  the  author  of  your  Declaration  of  Independence  less 
valuable  than  those  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  fought  to  smstain  it  at  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Princeton,  at  Monmouth  and  Yorktown  ?  Why  paralyze  the 
pen  to  sanctify  the  sword? 

“Whether  you  now  listen  to  my  prayer  for  her  relief  will  not  be  of 
much  moment  for  any  length  of  time.  A  few  months  or  weeks  or  days 
may  bring  her  to  my  side  at  Monticello,  where  I  am  waiting  for  her  in 
my  old  home,  now  owned  by  strangers.  You  have  in  your  last  Con¬ 
gress  voted  $10,000  to  erect  a  monument  over  my  grave.  If  you  can 
not  give  my  child  any  relief  from  the  Treasury,  pull  down  your  monu¬ 
ment  and  sell  the  material  for  her  relief,  of  which  she  is  in  more  need 
than  I  am  of  monuments.  Take  it  away,  for  while  she  is  left  to  suf¬ 
fer  this  monument  is  a  mockery  and  an  offense.  It  is  resting  heavy 
on  my  heart  and  is  crushing  my  bones.  I  asked  for  bread  and  you 
gave  me  a  stone.  ’  ’ 

Rest,  perturbed  spirit,  rest!  Your  services  are  not  forgotten  and 
your  darling  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  die  in  want.  A  nation’s 
heart  is  throbbing  in  sympathy  and  a  nation’s  purse  is  open  to  relieve 
her. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  minority  report  seeks  to  evade  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  stating  that  this  bill  seeks  to  extend  pensions  to  President’s 
grandchildren.  It  has  no  reference  to  any  President  or  his  descendants. 
If  they  will  read  the  title  of  the  bill  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Calendar  be¬ 
fore  them  they  will  see  that  it  is  ‘  ‘A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  the  sole 
surviving  grandchild  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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ence.  ’  ’  Is  there  any  Eepresentative  here  from  Massachusetts,  whose 
illustrious  son  accompanied  Thomas  J efferson  to  heaven  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  immortal  declaration,  who  will  refuse 
to  pay  this  small  sum,  this  just  debt  to  his  memory?  Is  there  a  son 
of  Virginia  here,  whose  fame  he  created,  whose  liberties  of  person  and 
of  conscience  he  secured,  whose  university  he  founded,  who  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  vote  this  tribute  to  his  memory  ?  Is  there  any  member  of  this 
Congress  from  generous  New  England,  or  the  impulsive  South,  or  the 
thriving  Atlanttc  States,  or  the  wealthy  communities  throbbing  with 
unrivaled  life  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  boundless  empire  of 
the  intermediate  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  secured  to  them  by 
his  purchase  of  Louisiana,  who  will  not  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of 
linking  his  name  by  this  act  to  the  fame  of  the  Sage  of  Monticello? 

This  Congress  can  make  their  individual  names  immortal  by  passing 
this  bill.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  our  acts  here,  and  we  all  de¬ 
serve  more  or  less  censure,  this  deed  will  plead  for  us  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  However  dark  the  record  which  the  Angel  of  Time  may 
carry  up  to  Heaven’s  chancery  against  us,  the  light  which  will  play 
upon  the  page  where  this  deed  is  registered  will  brighten  up  and  glorify 
the  entire  volume  with  luminous  splendor.  Your  vote  to-day  will  see 

I  Liberty  write,  with  a  pencil  of  light 

That  illumined  her  pages,  her  Jefferson’s  name. 

I  would  rather  that  my  children  and  their  children’s  children  should 
read  my  name  in  the  affirmative  on  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  than  on  any  measure  passed  by  Congress  since  the  Declaration  of 
this  good  lady’s  grandfather  was  adopted.  Blot  out  everything  else 
I  have  done  or  shall  do  in  Congress,  but  preserve  for  me  and  for  my 
children,  my  pride  and  their  glory,  that  their  father  voted  this  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  spirit  of  ’76,  connecting  the  heroic  past  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  present.  I  paraphrase  the  language  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  his  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  wandering  amid  ruins  far  less  interesting, 
than  those  of  Monticello  :  ‘  ‘  Whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future  predominate  over  the  present  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such  frigid  phi¬ 
losophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is 
little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  nor  grow  warmer  amid  the  ruins  of  Monticello.  ’  ’ 

In  asking  this  House  to  pay  tribute  to  this  granddaughter  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  I  call  attention  to  a  similar  act  in  one  of  our  original  States. 

Johnston  Blakely  was  brought  by  his  parents  from  Ireland  when  2 
years  old,  and  with  them  settled  at  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina. 
At  17  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
went  with  Commodore  Preble  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  1814,  during 
the  second  war  with  England,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  the  United  States  ship  of  war  the  Wasp,  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  of  that  year,  at  the  entrance  of  English  ports,  challenged  his 
majesty’s  sloop  of  war  the  Reindeer  to  combat,  and  in  nineteen  min¬ 
utes  siienced  her  guns  and  lowered  her  flag  above  the  gory  deck  on  which 
her  captain  and  first  lieutenant  lay  dead,  and  blew  her  up  to  save  her 
from  recapture.  Again,  in  August  of  that  year,  he  met  and  conquered 
his  majesty’s  ship  the  Avon,  and  in  two  weeks  of  that  month  met  and 
captured  fifteen  English  ships,  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  But  he  never  re¬ 
turned  to  his  adopted  country.  Whether  in  disaster  at  night  or  in  storm 
at  sea  he  went  down  with  his  gallant  ship  and  all  her  daring  crew  to  a 
limitless  grave  was  never  known.  Six  months  before  he  fought  the 
Reindeer  he  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Hooper,  one  of 
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North  Carolina’s  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  daugh¬ 
ter,  Avhom  he  never  saw,  was  born  to  him  and  was  named  Udney.  Be¬ 
fore  she  was  two  years  old  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  make  her  the  ward  of  the  State.  She  was  educated 
and  brought  up  by  the  State  till  she  was  married.  Such  is  the  example 
set  by  one  of  the  old  thirteen  to  the  modern  United  States,  now  trebled 
in  numbers,  and  few  are  the  pages  that  are  brighter  in  the  history  of 
the  State  than  that  which  records  this  tribute  of  a  State  to  the  child  of 
its  benefactor. 

Let  there  be  no  niggardliness,  no  parsimony.  Remember  that  the 
sum  you  give  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  index  of  the  value  you  set  upon 
your  independence,  and,  in  another  sense,  the  value  you  put  uj)on  the 
Louisiana  territory,  that  bountiful  and  boundless  territory  of  fruitful 
valleys  and  lofty  mountains,  north  and  west,  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific,  and  up  to  the  British  territory,  expanding  into  limit¬ 
less  production  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  other  States.  The  wildest  generosity  and  lib¬ 
erality  of  your  grateful  hearts  can  not  make  the  sum  too  great  which  you 
will  give  in  part  payment  to  the  grandchild  of  him  who  gave  you  such 
extensive  territory  and  boundless  freedom.  The  eyes  of  the  whole 
American  people  are  upon  you,  and  they  Avill  mark  with  their  disap¬ 
probation  any  hesitancy  or  parsimony  in  this  business. 

I  beseech  the  kindly  consideration  of  this  House,  I  invoke  its  gen¬ 
erosity,  I  pray  for  its  unanimity,  in  paying  this  debt  of  justice  and  grat¬ 
itude.  The  worth  and  beauty  of  Washington  are  looking  upon  you 
from  your  galleries ;  and  far  above  them,  in  the  boundless  blue  that 
overarches  this  magnificent  Dome,  I  see  the  sacred  forms  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson  bending  over  us  and  blending  the  light  of  their  pen 
and  sword  to  illumine  the  page  on  which  shall  be  written  the  record  of 
this  glorious  deed. 
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Olialiiiers  vs.  Manning*, 


S  P  E  E  C  H 


OK 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROGERS, 

M  . 

OF  ARKANSAS, 

In  the  House  op  Representatives, 

Friday,  February  15,  1884. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  contested-election  case  of  Chalmers 
vs.  Manning — 

Mr.  ROGERS,  of  Arkansas,  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  and  apologize  for 
desiring  to  occupy  any  part  of  its  time  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day.  I 
am  a  Mississippian.  Filteen  years  tigo  I  emigrated  to  Arkansas  and 
became  a  resident  of  the  district  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  upon  this  floor.  It  is  a  district  composed  largely  of  Mississippians 
coming  from  the  district  in  Mississippi  out  of  which  this  contest  grows. 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  large  majority  of  the  most  intelligent  of  that 
class  of  people  in  my  district  believe  the  action  of  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Mississippi  to  have  been  a  shameless  trick  and  a  bald  fraud.  But  I 
am  bound  under  my  convictions  of  the  law  governing  this  case  to  cast 
my  vote,  upon  the  issue  now  presented,  apparently  against  that  theory 
of  it.  Hence  I  feel  that  it  is  due  myself  that  I  spread  upon  the  record 
now  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  my  reasons  for  casting  that  vote  the 
authorities  by  which  I  am  controlled. 

I  am  induced  to  spread  thase  reasons  upon  the  record  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  fact  that  prominent  Democrats,  honorable,  conscientious,  upright 
men,  differ  on  this  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  to  youth  must  be  charged 
errors  and  follies,  age  ought  to  bring  discretion  and  accountability,  if 
not  wisdom ;  and  when  gentlemen  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  law,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ranney],  and  my  distinguish¬ 
ed  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lowry]  on  this  side  of  the  House,  before 
a  body  in  the  main  composed  of  lawyers,  indulge  in  perversions  of  that 
law  which  are  absolutely  monstrous,  somebody  ought  to  be  found  with 
the  courage  to  expose  them. 

Now,  sir,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hepburn]  on  yesterday 
use^l  this  language: 

And  right  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  no  man  ean  have  a 
right  prima  facie  or  otherwise  to  a  seat  in  this  House  simply  upon  the  fact  that 
he  holds  a  certificate. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Massitchusetts  [Mr.  Ranney]  reasserted  the 
principle  to-day,  and  added  “the  books  are  full  of  this  doctrine.” 


Sir,  that  is  the  language  of  a  class  of  lawyers  before  justices  of  the 
peace.  It  is  always  easy  to  make  citations  of  authorities  in  that  way. 
But  those  gentlemen  who  assert  this  proposition  produce  no  authority, 
not  a  case,  not  a  citation  from  a  text-book,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
for  our  consideration. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  face  of  the  authorities  I  cite,  they  must  pardon  me 
if  I  modestly  dissent  from  their  view  of  the  law.  In  citing  these  au¬ 
thorities  I  want  to  remind  the  House  that  they  both  held  and  gravely 
argued  that  a  certificate  indue  form,  executed  by  the  proper  authority, 
at  most,  only  entitled  the  holder  to  a  seat  by  courtesy.  Courtesy  ?  Let 
us  see. 

McCrary,  in  his  American  Law  of  Elections,  says: 

Sec.  208.  It  is  enough  for  a  prima  facie  case  if  the  certificate  comes  from  the 
proper  officer  of  the  State,  and  clearly  shows  that  the  person  claiming  under  it 
has  been  adjudged  to  be  duly  elected  by  the  officer  or  board  on  whom  the  law 
of  the  State  has  imposed  the  duty  of  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  result.  And 
see  Kerr  vs.  Trego  (47  Pa.  State  R.,  292),  where  it  is  held  that  the  certificate  of 
election  sanctioned  by  law  or  usage  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  title  to  the  office, 
and  can  only  be  set  aside  by  a  contest  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law. 

Now,  sir,  what  does  this  authority  assert?  Is  it  that  the  certificate 
gives  a  seat  by  “courtesy”  to  its  holder?  The  language  of  the  law  is 
that  it  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  of  title.”  If  I  hold  prima 
fade  evidence  of  title  to  my  homestead  does  it  guarantee  me  no  right  ? 
Is  it  a  bare,  naked  courtesy  that  I  enjoy?  And  yet  that  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  these  gentlemen,  who  come  here  gray  in  the  law  and  talk  to 
us  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  its  majesty. 

But  let  me  read  a  little  further  from  McCrary  on  Elections: 

Sec.  209.  AVhen  the  statute  gives  the  governor  of  a  State  the  power,  and  makes 
it  his  duty,  to  commission  the  person  elected  to  an  office,  the  issuing  of  a  com¬ 
mission  by  him  confers  a  vested  right  upon  the  person  commissioned,  which  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  judicial  decision  can  take  away  or  authorize  the  governor  to  recall. 

Is  a  “vested  right  ”  a  mere  “courtesy?” 

Let  me  read  a  little  further.  I  do  not  wonder  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kanney]  would  not  sufter  this  authority  to  be 
read.  It  takes  a  bold  man  to  assert  on  this  floor  the  monstrous  propo¬ 
sitions  he  undertook  to  maintain  to-day. 

Sec.  216.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  connection  that,  while  in  determining  the 
prima  facie  right  to  a  seat,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  look  behind  the 
certificate,  if  it  be  signed  by  the  proper  officers,  and  if  it  contains  a  statement  in 
unequivocal  terms  of  the  result  of  the  election;  yet  something  may  appear  upon 
the  face  of  the  certificate  itself  to  destroy  or  impair  its  value  as  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence. 

And  again,  as  if  to  preclude  all  doubt,  he  says: 

Sec.  221.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  certificate  of  election  regular  in  form 
and  signed  by  the  pi'oper  authority  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  of  title  to  the 
office  which  can  only  be  set  aside  by  such  proceedings  for  contesting  the  elec¬ 
tion  as  the  law  provides. — (Commonwealth  vs.  Baxter,  35  Penn.  St.  R.  vs.  The 
Governor,  1  Dutch  [N.  J.],  asi. ) 

The  certificate,  w^ef/ier  rightfully  or  wrongfully  given,  confers  upon  the  person 
holding  it  the  prima  facie  right — not  courtesy — to  the  office. — (People  vs.  Miller, 
16  Mich.,  56;  Crowell  vs.  Lambert,  10  Minn.,  .369;  State  vs.  Sherwood,  15  Minn., 
221;  State  vs.  Churchill,  ibid.,  4.55.) 

Can  language  be  plainer  than  this?  Well,  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
can.  Let  us  read  on  the  following  page  of  this  treatise: 

Sec.  223.  The  certificate,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  </ie  election 
of  the  person  named  therein  so  far  conclusive  that  it  can  not  be  attacked  except 
in  the  ordinary  mode  provided  for  contesting,  but  it  is  not  evidence  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  named. 

That  is,  it  is  not  evidence  that  he  is  of  the  refiuired  age  or  possesses 
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the  other  prerequisite  qualifications  to  hold  the  office;  but  it  is  evidence 
of  the  election  nevertheless. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lowry],  who  has 
been  a  judge  in  that  State  I  understand  for  many  years,  gave  us  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  speech  yesterday.  His  friends  thought  it  unanswerable. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  merits,  and  as  touching  the  action  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  relating  to  the  returns  of 
Tate  County,  it  was  not  without  its  force  and  high  moral  sentiment. 

We  all  admired  his  strong  physique;  his  clear,  rich  voice;  his  clas- 
sicril  language,  and  handsome  delivery.  He  has  withheld  that  speech 
for  revision.  It  ought  to  be  revised;  not  in  the  particulars  I  have 
mentioned,  but  it  should  be  purged  of  the  misapplications  of  the  law 
Avith  which  it  was  so  pregnant.  It  Avas  remarkable  in  another  respect. 
Beginning  Avith  the  modesty  of  the  shrinking,  blushing  school-girl,  he 
grew  in  fiA'e  minutes  to  the  full-grown  school-master,  lecturing  many 
membei's  on  this  floor  his  equal  in  age  and  experience. 

I  can  not  recall  his  language  uoav  ;  but  I  recollect  of  his  referring  to 
opinions  of  gentlemen — formed  without  investigation — and  said,  Avhile 
the  court  had  been  iiiA^estigating  the  laAv  in  the  House  (alluding  to  the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  Avhich  he  belonged),  these  gentlemen 
had  been  discussing  it  on  the  horse-blocks,  or  some  such  expression  as 
that.  These  gentlemen,  he  said,  had  challenged  precedents  for  the 
majority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elections.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under¬ 
take  to  assert  this  proposition — not  that  there  is  no  precedent  to  be 
found  for  that  report;  far  from  it.  The  supreme  court  of  Arkansas 
decided  (and  I  stop  to  say  in  justice  to  that  court  and  the  State  that 
it  was  a  reconstruction  court)  that  a  flat-boat  chained  to  a  tree  in  the 
Mississippi  RiA’^er  Avas  real  estate;  and  if  the  supreme  court  of  a  great 
sovereign  State  has  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  even  gentlemen  of  my 
brief  experience  at  the  bar  ought  to  be  careful  hoAV  they  assert  that  no 
precedent  can  be  found  for  any  case,  hoAvever  monstrous  or  absurd  it 
may  be. 

But  what  I  do  assert  is  that  no  well-considered  or  approved  case 
upholding  the  majority  report  has  been  cited  during  this  three  days’ 
debate;  and  I  assert  further,  that  in  my  opinion  only  tAvo  cases  have 
been  cited,  and  no  text-Avriter  whatever,  who  squints  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  Ncav  York.  Let  me  call  the  gentleman’s  attention 
to  section  225  of  the  same  book,  when  the  certificate  may  in  effect  de¬ 
stroy  itself. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  of  Arkansas.  My  friend  Avill  excuse  me;  I  heard  him 
on  yesterday — heard  his  Avhole  argument,  and  did  not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  of  New  York.  I  want  to  show  the  gentleman  Avhile  he 
is  making  quotations  one  that  bears  upon  this  case. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  of  Arkansas.  I  can  not  yield  to  the  gentleman;  my 
time  will  not  admit  of  interruptions.  But,  sir,  in  response  I  tell  the 
gentleman  the  case  he  refers  to  is  where  the  certificate  on  its  face  im¬ 
peaches  itself;  nobody  denies  that;  nobody  on  either  side  has  said 
General  Manning’s  certificate  AA^as  not  regular  on  its  face  or  that  it  im¬ 
peached  itself.  The  whole  Committee  on  Elections,  including  the  gen¬ 
tleman  himself,  agrees  that  the  certificate  is  regular  on  its  face. 

I  again  reassert  that  but  two  cases  haA^e  been  cited  as  precedents  to 
support  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Elections.  The 
first  is  the  New  Jersey  case,  which  is  in  point.  But  Judge  McC'rary 
says  of  that  case: 

This  precedent  has  never  since  been  followed  in  a  single  instance.  It  is  so 
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clearly  wroiiR,  and  as  a  precedent  so  exceeding^ly  dangerous,  that  the  House  has 
not  hesitated  to  disregard  it  entirely  on  every  occasion  when  the  question  has 
arisen. 

No  man  has  seriously  invoked  that  case  as  authority  in  this  debate, 
though  it  has  been  mentioned.  The  other  case  is  the  Colorado  case, 
Hunt  vs.  Chilcott.  My  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lowry]  alluded  to 
that  case,  cited  it  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  for  tvhich  I  am 
contending.  He  went  further  and  admitted  that  the  current  of  author¬ 
ity  was  strong  against  him.  I  sympathized  with  his  manly  frankness 
in  this,  so  characteristic  of  the  long-suffering  race  from  which  he  springs; 
but  I  could  not  admire  his  discretion  when  he  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  position,  to  attack  the  only  standard  text-books 
in  this  country  and  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  well-considered  prece¬ 
dents  in  this  body  for  years. 

But  I  return  to  the  case  of  Hunt  vs.  Chilcott,  known  as  the  Colorado 
case,  and  reported  in  2  Bartlett,  page  164,  which  is  before  me  now.  That 
is  an  extraordinary  case.  It  has  its  history.  I  will  not  give  it  now. 
I  have  another  object  in  view.  My  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lowry] 
did  not  deal  fairly  with  the  House  in  that  case.  No  man  in  citing  an 
authority  to  a  court  from  a  text-book  ought  to  omit  the  author’s  con- 
stractiou  or  criticism  of  it.  That  is  what  he  did.  It  is  what  lawyers 
call  garbling  the  law.  That  is  a  harsh  term,  and  I  will  not  use  it.  It 
was,  I  know,  an  omission  not  intended,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 

Let  us  examine  that  case.  It  was  decided  by  this  body  in  1866,  not 
a  time  when  the  country  could  expect  a  fair  judicial  consideration  by 
this  body  of  any  political  question.  Even  then  this  case  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  Committee  ou  Elections.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  minority  report  was  signed  by  M.  C.  Kerr, 
of  Indiana,  one  of  your  distinguished  and  honorable  predecessors,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  John  A.  Nicholson,  of  Delaware  ;  and  the  venerable  Luke 
P.  Poland,  who  now  occupies  a  seat  upon  the  other  side  of  this  Cham¬ 
ber.  Sir,  the  majority  report  in  that  case  does  not  controvert  the  law 
for  which  we  contend,  namely,  “that  the  holder  of  a  certificate  regular 
on  its  face  is  pi’ ima  facie  entitled  to  the  seat.”  The  majority  of  that 
committee  reported  that  Hunt,  who  held  the  certificate,  did  not  rest  his 
case  on  the  certificate  alone,  as  Mr.  Manning  does  in  this  case.  They 
said,  not  content  with  the  certificate.  Hunt  had  introduced  the  governor 
of  Colorado,  and  proven  facts  that  showed  the  certificate  was  issued  in 
violation  of  law.  I  quote  the  language.  Say  the  committee: 

The  certificate  of  the  governor  thus  appears  to  hav'e  been  issued  in  violation 
of  tlie  laws  of  the  Territory,  in  order  to  reverse  the  facts  of  the  canvass. 

There  the  committee,  on  &  prima  facie  case,  did  go  behind  the  certifi¬ 
cate.  Why?  Because  Hunt,  who  held  it,  as  they  say,  proved  it  was 
issued  in  violation  of  law;  Mr.  Manning  has  done  no  such  foolish  thing 
as  that.  He  rested  before  the  committee  solely  on  his  certificate.  But 
there  is  another  significant  fact  about  this  case.  The  members  who 
signed  the  minority  report  assert  that  the  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Hunt  did  not  rely  upon  the  certificate  alone  was  untrue. 

I  use  their  language: 

Now,  the  undersigned  have  read  the  above  statement  with  great  surprise,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  facts  that  transpired  before  the  committee  they  know  of  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  it  whatever.  On  the  contrary.  Governor  Cummings  expressly  de¬ 
clined  to  make  any  statements  in  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  only  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  the  proper  capacity  of  attorney  for  Mr.  Hunt,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  his  argument  to  the  case  made  by  the  credentials  and  record  evidence 
alone.  He  refused  when  requested  to  detail  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
dispute  about  the  right  to  the  seat. 
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Indeed,  the  committee  could  not  with  propriety,  under  the  resolution  of  refer¬ 
ence,  receive  or  consider  any  parol  evidence  whatever,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
do  so.  We  therefore  ask  the  House  to  adopt  the  following-  resolution  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  of  the  majority : 

“  Resolved,  That  A.  C.  Hunt,  esq.,  is  prima  facie  entitled  to  the  seat  in  this  House 
as  a  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Colorado  pending  the  contest  of  his  right  to 
the  same  by  George  M.  Chilcott,  esq.” 

These  were  exciting  times.  They  were  uncertliin  times.  The  brute 
force  of  a  great  revolution  had  scarcely  yielded  to  the  supremacy  of  law 
and  order.  No  great  respect  can  be  given  to  a  case  like  this,  even  if 
directly  in  point  and  the  facts  undisputed.  But  it  is  not  in  point  be¬ 
cause  Van  Planning,  before  the  committee,  rested  solely  on  his  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  majority  report  in  the  Hunt  case  says  that  Hunt  did  not,  but 
proved  himself  out  of  court  by  the  governor  who  issued  him  the  certifi¬ 
cate. 

Therein  lies  the  dilference.  No  man  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  no  pre¬ 
cedent  for  this  case,  nor  is  it  authority  for  the  House  to  go  behind  the 
certificate  on  the  prima  facie  case,  unless  Mr.  Manning  had  ofiered  evi¬ 
dence  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  which  he  did  not  do.  It  will  notdo 
for  Mr.  Chalmers  to  oft'er  the  evidence,  or  for  the  committee  to  procure  it 
of  their  own  accord,  for  that  is  going  into  the  merits.  It  must  come  from 
the  holder  of  the  certificate.  He  must  discredit  it  under  that  case. 
Judge  McCrary,  in  construing  that  case,  says: 

While,  therefore,  it  was  conceded  that  the  House  should  not  insist  upon  look¬ 
ing  beyond  the  certificate  in  determining  a  prima  facie  case,  it  was  held  that  if 
the  party  holding  the  certificate  saw  fit  to  offer  evidence  in  addition  to  the  cer¬ 
tificate  the  House  might  take  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  question  now  before  the  House  comes  to  a 
vote  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  venerable  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Poland]  will  do;  but  I  venture  the 
belief  that  the  man  who,  amid  the  clamor  and  passions  of  his  own 
party  in  1874,  had  the  courage  to  rise  up  in  this  great  body  and  do  justice 
to  brave  and  honorable  men,  struggling  for  the  constitutional  right  of 
controlling  their  own  domestic  affairs,  even  though  iwlitical  opponents, 
will  not  in  1884  repudiate  the  report  I  have  read  from  in  Hunt  vs. 
Chilcott,  signed  by  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  has  been 
recognized  as  sound  law  ever  since  that  report  was  erroneously  and  un¬ 
ceremoniously  disregarded  by  this  body.  I  wish  he  would  rise  now 
and  give  the  House  the  unwritten  history  of  that  case. 

I  mention  in  passing  that  the  Texas  case,  already  cited  by  several 
members  during  this  debate,  decided  when  the  minority  now  was  in 
the  majority  on  this  floor,  directly  overruled  Himt  rs.  Chilcott,  and  has 
been  the  recognized  rule  ever  since. 

I  know  that  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  this  question  as 
fully  as  I  should  like  to  go.  But  I  want  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lowry]  to  the  mistake  into  which  he  fell  upon 
yesterday — and  an  egregious  blunder  it  was.  He  read,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  sections  169,  170,  171,  and  172  of  Cushing’s  Parlinientary  Law 
and  Practice.  But  if  he  had  turned  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  from  which  he  read  he  would  have  found  that  the  sections  he  read 
were  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  not  upon  the  prima  facie  right 
to  a  seat  pending  a  trial  on  the  merits.  I  will  read  the  two  first  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  chapter: 

Sec.  142.  Though,  as  we  have  just  seen,  persons  returned  are  presumed  to  be 
duly  elected,  at  least  so  far  as  to  entitle  them  to  assume  the  functions  of  mem¬ 
bers;  yet  the  decisions  of  the  returning  officers  are  not  conclusive.  Their  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  revised  and  their  judgments  corrected,  and  the  rnemliers 


returned  by  them  may  be  excluded  and  others  admitted. upon  due  inve.sligation 
by  the  competent  authority. 

Sec.  143.  It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the 
determination  and  authenticating  of  elections,  that  one  person  may  be  in /ad 
elected  while  another  is  apparently  elected,  in  which  case  tlie  latter  is  entitled  to 
be  returned,  though  the  former  is  entitled  to  the  seat :  as  for  example,  where  two 
candidates  only  are  voted  for,  and  by  the  decision  of  tlie  returning  officers,  ad¬ 
mitting  illegal  or  rejecting  legal  votes,  one  of  the  candidates  has  an  apparent 
majority.  The  latter  is  entitled  to  the  return,  but  the  other  “  is  clearly  entitled 
to  the  seat.” 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  what  he  read  and  what  I  have  now  read  from 
this  author  is  an  exposition  of  English  law,  now  greatly  modified  in 
this  country.  If  he  had  desired  to  see  what  that  author  had  to  say  about 
American  parliamentary  law,  he  should  have  turned  over  to  section 
240,  where  the  whole  doctrine  for  which  we  contend  is  summed  up  in 
a  few  sentences.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  principles  of  parliamentary  law  applicable  to  the  questions  are  perfectly 
simple  and  plain,  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  e.stabli.shed  by  the  uni¬ 
form  practice  and  authority  of  Parliament,  and  confirmed  by  reason  and  analogy. 
These  principles  are  as  follows :  First,  that  every  person  duly  returned  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  whether  legally  elected  or  not,  until  his  election  is  set  aside ;  second,  that  no 
person  who  is  not  duly  returned  is  a  meml>er,  even  though  legally  elected,  until 
Ins  electioJi  is  established  ;  third,  that  conflicting  claimants,  both  in  form  legally 
returned,  are  neither  of  them  entitled  to  be  considei’ed  as  members  until  the 
question  between  them  has  been  settled;  and  fourth,  that  those  members  who 
are  duly  returned,  and  they  alone  (the  members  whose  rights  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  being  excluded),  constitute  a  judicial  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  nature. 

Tliose  are  the  four  fundamental,  elementary  principles  recognized  by 
the  standard  authors,  .so  tar  as  I  know,  on  this  subject  as  governing  the 
organization  of  a  parliamentary  body,  and  yet  gentlemen,  learned  gen¬ 
tlemen,  come  and  tell  us  that  the  books  are  full  of  precedents  in  the 
face  of  the.se  authorities,  and  yet  offer  none  whatever  for  our  consider¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  sort  of  idea  of  changing  a  single  vote  by  what 
I  have  said.  My  time  is  rapidly  expiring.  I  desire  to  yield  a  moment 
to  my  friend  from  Kentucky  before  me  [Mr.  Blackburn]. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  gentleman’s  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  of  Arkansas.  So  long  as  gentlemen  on  this  floor  will 
make  such  speeches  as  we  heard  yesterday  from  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hepburn],  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pet- 
tibone],  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Adams],  we  can 
never  expect  to  get  anything  like  a  .judicial  hearing  upon  a  case  of  this 
sort  from  them.  Gentlemen  forget  the  elementary  principles  and  sutfer 
their  judgments  to  be  warped  by  party  prejudice,  and,  in  the  very  face 
of  the  law  run  blindly  over  the  establi.shed  rules  that  ought  to  govern 
us  in  our  action  upon  this  floor.  Mr.  Speaker,  how^  much  time  have  I 
remaining  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  Four  minute.s. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  of  A  rkansas.  There  is  one  other  propo.sition  which  has 
been  discussed  so  fully  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
it.  It  is  the  question  of  the  jiower  of  Mr.  Manning  to  discredit  the  cer¬ 
tificate  which  he  presents  here.  I  deny  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
and  height  and  depth  the  proposition  that  he  can  do  any  such  thing. 
Sir,  reason  tells  us  that  the  law  confides  no  such  power  to  him.  This 
is  a  question  in  which  there  are  three  parties  to  the  controversy:  the  two 
contestants  for  the  seat  and  150, 000  people  in  the  second  district  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  and  upon  this  point  I  repeat  the  language  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkans<as,  spoken  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  the  sen- 
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ior  Senator  IVoni  that  State,  in  the  Kellogg  and  Spofford  case,  which  was 
referred  to  incidentally  by  Grovernor  Dorsheimkr  in  his  terse,  forcible 
argument  the  other  day.  Senator  Garland  said: 

Suppose  the  sitting  Senator,  Mr.  Kellogg,  had  failed  to  make  any  response 
or  to  take  any  notice  of  the  application  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Spotlbrd.  If  it  is 
strictly  and  in  every  sense  a  legal  proceeding  the  Senate  could  liave  defaulted 
Kellogg,  rendered  a  judgment  by  defaidt,  and  seated  Spottbrd.  That  no  man 
will  contend  could  be  done,  because  whether  he  appears  to  defend  or  not  the 
Senate’s  duty  is,  under  the  Constitution,  to  ascertain  who  was  elected.  Further, 
suppose  Keli.ogg  and  Spotlbrd  had  agreed  and  filed  a  written  stipulation,  as  in 
courts  of  justice,  that  a  judgment  should  be  rendered  in  favor  of  Spofford  against 
Kellogg,  the  Senate  could  not  have  rendered  the  judgment.  You  can  not  de¬ 
fault  an  American  constituency  in  that  way.  You  can  not  stipulate  the  rights 
of  an  American  constituency  away  in  any  tribunal.  Suppose  the  Senate,  pro- 
grressing  in  this  iiKpiiry,  finds  that  neither  was  elected,  which  it  might  do  very 
well,  and  should  award  the  seat  to  some  man  in  Tvouisiana  who  got  only  one 
vote,  if  there  was  such  a  one.  Those  statements  illustratethe  futility  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  assimilate  this  throughout  to  a  proceeding  in  court. 

To  appropriate  his  idea,  if  you  undertake  to  liken  this  case  to  a  case 
in  court  the  analogy  limps  at  every  step.  Yet  that  is  what  is  contended 
for.  But  if  that  position  was  correct,  still  the  ctise  now  stands  like  a 
case  on  demurrer.  It  stands  just  this  way:  Manning  says  to  the  court, 
“I  hold  the  certificate,  and  on  this  1  demand  judgment  for  the  seat 
primu  facie.  ’  ’  Chalmers  responds,  ‘  ‘  True,  you  have  the  certificate,  and 
it  is  regular;  but  you  should  not  have  judgment.”  The  court  says, 
‘‘Why  not?”  “Because,”  says  Chalmers,  “he  admitted  in  another 
case  that  the  certificate  stated  a  falsehood.”  “ But, ”  says  the  court, 
in  demurrer,  ‘  ‘  I  am  confined  to  the  face  of  the  certificate.  I  can  not 
look  to  the  merits  now.”  That  is  precisely  the  case  before  us,  if  it  is 
to  be  likened  to  a  case  in  court. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulty  here  is  to  get  gentlemen  to  separate 
the  law  from  unofficial  facts  not  before  the  House.  I  have  known  law¬ 
yers  who  never  could  discuss  a  case  on  demurrer  without  giving  a  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  facts  they  expected  to  prove,  the  biography  of  their 
clients,  and  the  character  of  the  witnesses  they  expect  to  introduce. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  have  witnessed  throughout  this  debate.  It 
is  an  imperfection  of  human  nature,  hard  to  be  overcome.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  an  imperfection  strongly  f  o  be  condemned,  because  I  believe 
it  is  most  largely  developed  in  the  untrained  but  honest  mindjjj  It  is 
only  to  be  condemned  because  it  ignores  a  rule  indispensable  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law.  But  this  House  is  largely  composed  of  law¬ 
yers.  They  ought  not  to  ignore  the  law.  They  can  not  do  so  ignorantly. 
If  it  is  to  be  done,  it  is  because  prejudice  clouds  reason,  and  party  feel¬ 
ing  is  stronger  than  law. 

It  is  admitted  by  some  that  Manning  can  not  default  Chalmers  into 
a  seat  in  this  House,  but  they  assert  that  he  can  discredit  his  certificate 
in  such  way  as  to  deprive  himself  of  a  right  to  the  seat  in  Congress 
which  the  certificate  otherwise  gave  him.  How  is  that  ?  Is  the  rule 
of  law  that  a  certificate  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  right  to  a  seat  made 
exclusively  for  the  holder  of  the  certificate?  That  will  not  do.  Mc¬ 
Crary  gives  three  reasons  for  this  rule: 

Sec.  204.  Fir-st,  the  interests  of  the  people  might  suffer  for  want  of  the  services 
of  a  public  officer  wfithout  it. 

Second.  Serious  injustice  might  result  to  the  holder  of  the  credentials  if  any 
other  rule  was  adopted. 

Third.  The  organization  of  a  legislative  body  might  be  prevented  without  it. 

These  reasons  can  not  be  separated.  All  will  admit  that  the  right  of 
a  State  to  representation  in  Congress  is  fundamental  in  law  and  over¬ 
shadows  in  importance  all  other  reasons  that  can  be  assigned  for  the 
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basis  of  this  rule.  If  you  say,  then,  that  Mr.  Manning  can  discredit  by 
an  admission  the  certificate  which  entitled  him  to  a  seat,  you  admit 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  in  that  way  to  defeat  for  months  at  least  the 
right  of  representation  of  the  second  district  of  Mississippi  on  this  floor. 

You  affirm  that  he  can  destroy  a  rule  of  law  made  an  hundred-fold 
more  for  the  benefit  of  150,000  people  in  the  second  district  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  than  for  himself,  without  any  misconduct,  fault,  or  neglect  of 
theirs.  I  deny  it.  It  is  absurd  and  monstrous.  No  well-considered 
authority  has  been  cited  or  can  be  for  that  proposition. 

But  the  fact  is  there  were  no  issues  before  the  Committee  on  Elec¬ 
tions  in  this  case  except  as  to  which  of  the  two.  Manning  or  Chalmers, 
upon  the  face  of  their  respective  papers,  was  entitled  to  a  seat  priina 
facie  pending  the  trial  on  the  merits.  To  avoid  this  conclusion  the 
committee  took  damaging  admissions  of  Manning  made  a  year  ago, 
made  in  an  answer  in  a  case  in  court  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  used 
them  to  discredit  a  certificate  upon  which  he  alone  relied  before  the 
committee  and  which  they  were  compelled  to  admit  was  regular,  and 
issued  by  the  proper  authority.  I  submit  they  could  not  know  of  these 
statements  until  they  had  violated  the  law  and  disregarded  the  resolu¬ 
tion  under  which  they  were  acting. 

They  went  behind  the  certificate,  which  alone  constitutes  the  priina 
facie  case,  when  they  found  these  statements.  Having  violated  the  law 
to  find  them,  they  violated  it  again  in  using  them,  and  then  refused 
to  do  the  only  thing  the  resolution  under  which  they  were  acting  di¬ 
rected,  namely,  to  find  whether  Manning  or  Chalmers  is  entitled  to  be 
sworn  in  pending  the  contest  on  the  merits.  Verily  may  they  say,  “We 
have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we 
have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  ’  ’ 

One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  When  these  papers  were  referred  to 
the  committee  there  were  not  twenty  members  on  this  floor  who  knew 
what  papers  were  to  go,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  are  fifty  members 
now  who  know  what  papers  did  go.  It  is  all  important  that  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  law.  There  are  ugly  features  about  this  case  that  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  rightly  on  the  merits  when  reached.  It  is  hard  cases  that 
make  bad  precedents,  and  I  give  you  the  admonition  now:  it  is  bad 
precedents  that  open  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the  sacred  domain, 
where  life,  liberty,  the  property  and  the  rights  of  good  men  ought  to 
be  secure. 
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SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  JONATHAN  H.  HOWELL. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  ROWELL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman :  It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  speak  upon  this  bill. 
So  many  members  more  experienced  in  legislation  than  myself  have 
manifested  a  desire  to  engage  in  the  tariff  discussion  that  I  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  content  myself  with  attending  to  those  duties  assigned  me  in 
this  Congress.  But  it  is  now  evident  that  party  alignments  are  to  be 
made  upon  the  tariff  issue  in  the  approaching  Presidential  campaign, 
and  holding  very  decided  views  upon  the  questions  involved  I  shall  take 
the  opportunity  offered  me  at  this  session  to  express  them  as  the  dis¬ 
cussion  proceeds.  I  hear  the  Democracy  called  upon  to  rally  around 
their  traditions,  and  I  am  not  surprised;  for  about  all  there  is  left  of 
Democratic  principle  is  a  tradition. 

Had  I  not  believed  it  before  I  should  now  be  certain  that  there  is  a 
resurrection,  for  the  discussion  upon  this  bill  and  every  other  political 
discu.ssion  in  this  House  since  the  present  Congress  assembled  has  been 
a  constant  resurrection  of  dead  and  buried  doctrines.  The  small-clothes 
of  an  infant  Republic  are  brought  out  from  the  closet,  held  up  to.  our 
admiring  gaze,  and  the  great  nation  of  to-day  is  asked  to  clothe  itself 
in  these  habiliments  of  fifty  years  ago. 

After  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  prosperous  existence  under  a 
tariff  system  designed  to  protect  and  encourage  American  industry,  we 
are  invited  to  a  review  of  its  effects,  and  the  Democratic  party,  encour¬ 
aged  by  its  return  to  power  in  this  House,  now  appeals  to  the  people 
for  approval  upon  the  issue  of  tariff  reform  and  ultimate  free  trade,  and 
we  have  just  been  gravely  told  that  the  election  of  this  Democratic 
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House  was  a  deliberate  approval  of  its  tariff  policy  and  a  command  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  re-establishing  the  doctrines  of  old-time  De¬ 
mocracy. 

Now,  I  do  not  remember  events  just  that  way.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  last  national  campaign  in  which  the  tariff  was  made  a  distinctive 
issue  was  in  1880,  and  that  the  result  of  that  campaign  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Republican  President  and  the  return  of  a  Republican  House 
to  succeed  a  Democratic  one. 

If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  we  were  settling  some  of  our  family 
difficulties  two  years  ago,  disciplining  each  other  in  a  friendly  way,  so 
that  we  might  be  the  better  equipped  for  the  contest  of  1884,  and  thus 
you  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  got  the  benefit  of  our  dissensions. 

If  gentlemen  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  will  of  the  people  upon  the 
issue  presented  by  this  bill  they  will  find  it  in  the  verdict  of  1880  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son 
of  a  prophet,  and  am  not  proposing  to  make  cheap  capital  by  prophe¬ 
sying  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  election  next  November.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  result. 

If  I  understand  the  political  philosophy  of  free- trade  and  revenue- tariff 
Democrats,  it  is  that  any  attempt  to  direct,  regulate,  or  interfere  with 
the  world’s  commerce  or  in  anyway  to  erect  legal  barriers  against  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  of  trade  between  the  people  of  different  nations  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  injurious  in  results,  violative  of  natural  rights  and 
destructive  of  individual  prosperity.  Because  import  duties  at  the 
ports  of  entry  do  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  trade  between  this  and 
other  countries,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  free-traders  they 
ought  not  to  be  imposed.  On  the  other  hand  those  of  us  who  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  within  the  legitimate  province  of  law  to  encourage  and 
build  up  the  industries  of  the  country  assert  that  it  is  not  only  not  in¬ 
jurious  but  is  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  impose  such  duties, 
not  only  to  obtain  revenue  but  to  protect  our  labor  and  preserve  our 
market.  And  yet  the  Democratic  party,  in  another  direction,  is  a  pro¬ 
tectionist  party,  for  they  joined  us  in  enacting  a  law  to  prevent  Chi¬ 
nese  immigration,  an  act  both  of  protection  and  prohibition. 

What,  pray,  was  the  purpose  of  that  law  if  it  was  not  to  protect  the 
American  laborer  from  being  obliged  to  compete  in  the  labor  markets 
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of  this  country  with  cheap  Chinese  labor  ?  To  he  consistent  you  ought 
to  repeal  that  law  and  to  vote  against  that  other  bill  now  upon  the 
House  Calendar,  to  restrict  foreign  immigration  to  this  country  under 
labor  contracts,  a  hill  which  I  venture  to  assert  very  few  of  your  num¬ 
ber  will  care  to  oppose.  The  Chinese  have  learned  to  live  cheaply,  to 
have  few  wants  and  fewer  hopes,  and  can  therefore,  if  permitted  to 
come  freely  to  our  shores,  drive  American  labor  out  of  all  the  labor 
markets  or  force  them  to  come  down  to  the  Chinese  standard  of  living 
and  acting.  Can  any  gentleman  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
Chinaman  supplying  our  markets  with  the  product  of  his  labor  here 
or  the  product  of  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  his  own  country  ?  In  either 
event  the  profits  are  not  retained  here  to  beget  new  industries  and 
enhance  our  wealth. 

When  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  law-making  power 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  that  commerce  knows  no 
national  boundaries,  and  that  it  is  an  interference  with  natural  right 
to  deny  to  other  nations  as  free  an  entrance  into  our  markets  as  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  our  own  citizens,  I  answer  it  is  and  ever  has  been  and  ever 
will  be  the  business  of  legislation  to  supplement  the  labors  of  individ¬ 
uals  in  directing,  diversifying,  and  augmenting  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

In  opening  common  highways,  in  aiding  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  canals,  in  tunneling  mountains  and  bridging  rivers,  in  improving 
rivers  and  harbors,  in  establishing  post-routes  and  telegraph  lines,  we 
are  but  using  the  law-making  power  to  bring  the  people  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  industry  into  useful  communion  and  profitable  inter¬ 
change.  We  are  simply  making  it  possible  that  the  wants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  supplied,  that  life  may  be  made  enjoyable,  and  the  products 
of  labor  may  find  a  market.  We  pass  laws  to  regulate  the  traffic  on 
railroads. 

We  limit  the  amount  which  may  be  taken  as  interest;  we  fix  the 
hackman’s  charges  and  the  miller’s  tolls;  we  prohibit  combinations  to 
forestall  the  market.  Everywhere,  in  all  our  statute-books,  are  laws 
designed  to  control  and  direct  and  diversify  our  commerce  and  trade 
within  our  own  borders,  and  no  political  party  is  bold  enough  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  expediency  of  such  laws.  We  go  further  still,  and  enter  the 
sacred  precinct  of  home,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
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We  fix  the  age  and  limit  the  hours  for  the  performance  of  labor,  all  very 
shocking,  no  doubt,  to  Democratic  traditions  of  pioneer  life  or  of  un¬ 
paid  labor.  In  the  daily  appeals  with  which  we  are  entertained  for  a 
return  to  the  customs  of  the  fathers  we  can  almost  hear  the  music  of 
the  spinning-wheel  and  the  hand-loom. 

Still  I  suppose  the  other  side  of  the  House  will  concede  that  these 
laws  are  tolerable,  because  they  only  affect  ourselves.  It  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  trade  as  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries.  If  an  English  laborer,  or  even  an  English  monop¬ 
olist,  wants  an  untaxed  entry  into  our  markets  for  the  products  of  his 
mill  or  his  mine  it  is  both  unconstitutional  and  impolitic  to  deny  the 
privilege,  if  you  are  right  in  your  reckoning.  It  will  not  do  to  encour¬ 
age  the  opening  our  iron  mines  and  thereby  utilize  our  natural  wealth, 
or  the  sinking  of  coal-shafts  that  our  coal  deposits  may  be  made  use  of, 
for  in  so  doing  we  are  interfering  with  the  natural  right  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  markets.  If  my  lands  are  less  productive  than  yours,  if  you 
can  raise  corn  and  wheat  cheaper  than  I  can,  on  that  account  I  must 
let  my  lands  lie  idle  and  buy  of  you,  because  you  can  afford  to  sell 
cheaper  than  I  can  produce.  It  matters  nothing  that  I  may  be  idle  the 
while,  that  my  land  may  grow  up  in  weeds,  its  capacities  for  produc¬ 
tion  be  lost;  being  idle  I  may  have  nothing  to  buy  with;  still,  as  it  is 
nature’s  law  and  democratic  politics,  I  must  be  content,  forgetting  that 
the  proposition  is  a  temporizing  one,  and  that  the  cheap  article  of  to-day 
may  be  the  dear  one  of  to-morrow  because  I  have  ceased  to  produce. 

Fortunately,  theories  may  sometimes  be  overturned  by  facts,  and  we 
are  not  without  facts  to  guide  us.  From  1833  to  1861,  with  two  short 
exceptions,  the  Democratic  theory  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  prevailed 
in  this  country.  From  1861  to  1865  we  were  engaged  in  the  destruc¬ 
tive  business  of  war,  war  within  our  own  borders  and  among  our¬ 
selves,  a  war  which  withdrew  millions  of  our  people  from  the  business 
of  producing  and  engaged  them  in  the  work  of  destruction.  For  the 
succeeding  ten  years  we  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  destruction  and 
losses  resulting  from  war. 

In  the  eight  years  terminating  June  30, 1883,  our  exports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  exceeded  our  imports  more  than  $1,300,000,000.  In  the  previous 
forty  years  our  imports  of  merchandise  exceeded  our  exports  $1,600,- 
000,000  in  round  numbers. 
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SPECIE  VAEUES. 

In  that  forty  years  we  consumed  products  of  the  value  of  $1,600,000,- 
000  more  than  we  produced  in  this  country  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver 
and  not  including  permanent  improvements  and  property  on  hand  and 
used  in  business.  From  1835  to  1861,  inclusive,  there  were  only  seven 
years  in  which  we  exported  more  merchandise  than  we  imported. 

And  yet,  after  we  had  recovered  from  the  effects  and  made  up  the 
losses  resulting  from  war,  and  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  fpr  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  protective  policy  to  be  fully  manifested,  it  only  took  eight 
years  to  make  up  all  except  $300, 000, 000  of  this  poverty-producing  drain 
upon  our  resources. 

In  the  same  forty-eight  years  we  exported  more  than  we  imported  of 
coin  and  bullion  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  and  in  the  forty  years,  not 
including  the  last  eight,  $1,100,000,000  in  round  numbers,  so  that  some 
$700,000,000  of  this  sum  must  have  gone  to  pay  interest  on  the  debts 
created  by  this  policy  of  buying  in  the  cheap  markets  of  other  countries 
instead  of  encouraging  the  development  of  our  God-given  resources, 
keeping  our  money  at  home  to  employ  and  pay  our  own  laborers,  to  in¬ 
crease  our  wealth  and  means  of  happiness.  Here  was  gold  and  silver 
amounting  to  two- thirds  as  much  as  all  of  our  coin  and  paper  circulation 
to-day  sent  out  of  the  country,  most  of  it  to  try  the  costly  experiment 
of  competing  with  the  accumulated  capital  of  centuries,  the  cheap  labor, 
the  grinding  poverty,  and  the  buried  hopes  which  Old  World  systems 
have  produced.  More  than  $400,000,000  of  this  coin  and  bullion  went 
out  from  us  between  1850  and  1860. 

By  the  acquisition  of  California  and  the  discovery  of  its  rich  gold 
mines  we  were  apparently  able  to  live  under  this  oppressive  competi¬ 
tion,  but  in  1860  we  discovered  that  it  was  but  an  appearance.  With 
this  gold  kept  in  the  country  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our 
banking  system  to  have  collapsed  as  it  did.  With  this  gold  retained 
in  the  land  of  its  production  a  paper  currency,  with  a  nation’s  wealth 
pledged  for  its  redemption,  could  not  have  been  discredited  so  that  $2 
of  it  were  worth  less  than  one  of  coin. 

If  low  tariff  means  anything  it  means  larger  importations  and  less 
consumption  of  home  products,  and  therefore  less  work  for  American 
laborers,  unless  at  the  same  time  this  system  enables  us  to  find  a  larger 
market  abroad. 
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It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discover  the  wisdom  of  transporting  our  prod¬ 
ucts  to  distant  countries  when  if  we  will  we  may  have  a  market  for  the 
same  product  at  home.  The  export  and  import  statistics  prove  that  low 
•tariff  does  not  enlarge  our  foreign  market.  Stated  concisely,  free  trade 
or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  mean  unrestricted  competition  with  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  labor,  and  the  methods  of  living  in  all  countries.  It  means  that 
the  American  producer  of  whatever  kind  must  be  able  to  place  his  goods 
at  the  door  of  the  consumer  and  sell  them  as  cheaply  as  can  the  English 
or  Gernihn  or  French  or  Chinese  producer,  and  at  a  living  profit,  or  that 
the  American  producer  must  surrender  the  market  to  his  foreign  compet¬ 
itor,  and  by  so  doing  again  narrow  the  field  of  competition  and  leave  the 
consumer  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  importer.  Free  raw  material 
means  that  the  American  mine-owner  and  his  workmen  must  place  his 
ore  and  his  coal  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturer  in  free  competition  with 
the  same  class  of  producers  in  other  countries,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  must 
leave  his  ores  unmined,  his  coal  in  its  native  bed,  and  so  again  narrow 
the  boundaries  of  competition  and  remove  an  inducement  to  fair  profit 
and  reasonable  prices;  and  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  sending  our 
money  out  of  the  country  and  of  leaving  our  native  wealth  unused. 

In  discussing  the  wool  question  a  few  days  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hued]  urged  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  that  we 
might  have  cheap  woolens,  cheap  clothing  for  the  laboring  men,  and 
then,  with  ready  resource,  he  showed  to  the  wool-growers  that  low  tar¬ 
iffs  in  the  past  had  resulted  in  high-priced  wool. 

His  figures  were  correct,  the  process  simple;  with  our  markets  thrown 
open  to  an  almost  unrestricted  entry  of  foreign  wools  and  woolens,  who 
wonders  that  the  flocks  went  to  the  slaughter-houses,  that  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  was  destroyed,  that  production  was  diminished,  that  the  price 
of  wool  went  up,  that  cheaper  clothing  proved  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
balance-sheet  of  trade  against  us  grew  larger  and  larger,  while  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  grew  less  and  less. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  session  of  Congress  we  have  heard 
almost  daily  complaints  that  England  has  usurped  the  carrying  trade 
on  the  high  seas,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
has  departed.  It  is  claimed  that  this  result  has  been  brought  about 
by  high  tariffs;  that  if  we  were  permitted  to  invest  our  money  in  Eng¬ 
lish  raw  material  and  import  free  of  tax  we  could  then  build  iron  ships 
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and  compete  successfully  for  ocean  traffic.  Again  I  ask  gentlemen  to 
use  their  memories.  I  trust  they  have  not  forgotten  that  our  shipping 
was  driven  from  the  seas  by  English  cruisers;  that  while  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  American  unity  England  was 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  at  the  same  time  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  carrying  business  on  the  sea.  That  when  we  were  able 
to  turn  our  attention  to  this  business  we  found  ourselves  superseded, 
and  were  driven  to  commence  anew  to  build  a  merchant  marine  to  com¬ 
pete  not  only  with  the  possession,  but  with  wealth  untold. 

But  it  does  not  stop  here.  Free-trade  England,  with  all  her  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  her  theories,  especially  when  she  wants  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  drive  us  out  of  our  own  markets,  was  not  content  to  allow  even 
this  unequal  competition.  With  bounties  liberal  beyond  measure,  with 
release  of  taxation,  with  liberal  protection,  she  has  made  competition 
impossible. 

If  there  is  any  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  condition  of  things, 
it  is  that  protection  of  some  kind  has  enabled  England  to  hold  on  to 
her  ill-gotten  advantage,  and  that  America  must  reduce  the  price  of 
all  labor  which  enters  into  ship-building  and  the  production  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  at  least  30  per  cent,  before  she  can  build  ships  as  cheaply 
as  England  can;  that  we  must  give  equal  bounties  and  employ  Eng¬ 
lish  seamen  before  we  can  use  the  vessels  when  built;  and  taken  to¬ 
gether  it  proves  that  we  can  not  open  our  markets  to  free  competition 
without  a  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  our  industries,  and  consequently 
of  our  power  to  keep  our  millions  of  wage-workers  in  profitable  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  has  drawn  us  a  picture  of 
American  poverty.  Other  gentlemen  during  the  course  of  this  debate, 
by  a  curious  system  of  figuring,  have  shown  us  what  insignificant 
wages  our  American  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  are  earning  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  living,  all  intended  to  show  how  happy  the 
English  workman  is  under  free  trade  and  how  miserably  poor  the  Amer¬ 
ican  laborer  is  under  protection.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it 
demonstrated  before  this  discussion  ends  that  the  greatest  boon  that 
can  be  given  to  our  laboring  people  is  a  decrease  of  wages.  It  may  go 
to  the  extent  that  no  wages  at  all  would  be  a  blasting  if  coupled  with 
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the  privilege  of  looking  at  well-filled  stores  of  cheap  foreign-made 
goods. 

Of  course  we  have  poverty  here.  It  is  landed  upon  our  shores  in  the 
shape  of  600,000  men,  women,  and  children  from  across  the  water  every 
year.  An  army  of  unskilled  laborers,  most  of  them  moneyless,  unac¬ 
customed  to  our  ways  of  living  and  working,  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  come  hither  to  our  tax-oppressed  land  to  find  a  home  and  the 
work  and  the  pay  that  they  could  not  find  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
But  they  are  not  America’s  poor;  they  are  Europe’s  poor.  And  be¬ 
cause  American  enterprise  and  capital  can  not  always  develop  new  in¬ 
dustries  fast  enough  to  absorb  this  never-ending  tide  of  unskilled  labor, 
our  protective  system  is  held  responsible.  What  other  nation  ever  did 
or  ever  could  take  care  of  such  an  emigrant  army  of  full-grown  work¬ 
ers — workers  who  must  find  employment  or  starve  ? 

Is  our  system  to  blame  because  we  have  not  yet  discovered  some 
statutory  process  of  creating  wealth,  that  we  may  distribute  it  to  them 
on  their  arrival?  They  know,  if  you  do  not,  that  the  strong,  the  tem¬ 
perate,  and  frugal  come  here  to  prospective  homes  of  comfort,  to  schools 
for  their  children,  and  to  declining  age  unfretted  by  care  for  the  mor¬ 
row.  We  have  no  need  to  consult  the  tables  in  the  Census  Reports  to 
know  that  the  largest  half  of  our  laboring  population,  foreign  and 
native,  live  in  homes  which  they  own.  We  need  only  consult  our  mem¬ 
ory  and  then  use  our  eyes  to  know  that  we  have  largely  increased  our 
means  of  comfort  since  1861. 

Compare  the  furnishing  of  the  houses  of  to-day  of  the  farmer,  the 
cottager,  laborer  with  the  furnishing  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is 
a  transformation  that  centuries  have  failed  to  work  in  other  countries. 
Under  a  protective  tariff  we  have  learned  to  earn,  to  produce,  and  to 
appreciate  these  comforts — the  luxuries  of  other  lands;  and  we  have 
done  this  without  enhancing  the  price. 

I  had  occasion  a  few  days  ago  to  find  out  the  retail  price  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  usually  buy,  in  1859-’60  and  in 
188JI-’84,  taken  from  a  merchant’s  books  in  a  Western  village.  These 
goods  were  purchased  in  the  same  wholesale  market,  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  incidents  affecting  cost  not  materially  changed,  and 
I  find  that  none  of  these  articles  are  dearer  and  many  of  them  are 
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cheaper  now  than  they  were  in  1859-’60,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  retail  price  is  the  cost  to  the  farmer  and  the  artisan. 

It  was  asserted  last  evening  in  the  course  of  this  debate  that  farmers 
were  heavily  burdened  in  getting  their  produce  to  market  owing  to  the 
heavy  duty  on  those  articles  which  are  used  in  constructing  and  oper¬ 
ating  railroaads.  Yet  the  freight  charges  on  American  railroads  to-day 
are  less  than  a  half  of  what  they  were  in  1860.  In  short,  I  assert,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  everything  a  farmer  buys  in  the  shape  of 
clothing  and  farming  utensils  and  in  the  freighting  of  his  produce  to 
market,  kind  for  kind  and  quality  for  quality,  is  cheaper  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  to-day  than  it  was  under  a  revenue  tariff  and  unrestricted 
competition  with  other  countries  in  1860.  Still  we  are  told  the  farmers 
are  taxed  to  death  or  to  poverty,  and  yet  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  dangers  threatening  by  the  sending  hither  of  vast  capital  to  buy 
up  large  bodies  of  our  land.  Taxed  to  death,  and  yet  capital  is  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  landed  investment  and  we  are  enacting  laws  to  preserve 
our  unoccupied  domain  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers. 

If  gentlemen  would  learn  the  secret  of  this  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  lands  they  would  find  it  in  the  fa«t  that  a  farmer’s  outgoes  for  all  he 
requires  to  cultivate  his  farm,  except  labor,  are  less  and  the  net  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  his  products  is  greater  than  under  the  old  tariff  system. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  from  1873  to  1880  farm  lands  were 
greatly  depressed  in  price  in  the  Western  States;  nor  am  I  unmindful 
of  the  other  fact,  that  in  the  flush  times  of  inflated  currency,  when 
speculation  was  rife,  we  borrowed  largely  from  the  East  and  from 
Europe  and  mortgaged  our  farms  to  secure  repayment,  and  that  there¬ 
after  we  sent  away  all  the  net  profits  of  farming  to  pay  the  high  rate 
of  interest,  so  that  nothing  was  left  to  stimulate  trade,  to  develop  new 
industries;  and  as  a  necessary  sequence  when  pay-day  came  we  were 
unprepared  for  it,  our  lands  were  thrown  upon  the  market  for  what 
they  would  bring,  and  that  many  men  were  bankrupted  before  we 
finally  lifted  the  incubus  of  debt  from  our  shoulders  and  ceased  to  pay 
tribute.  And  I  remind  gentlemen  that  our  experience  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  importing  more  than  we  export,  and  the 
consequent  drainage  of  money  from  the  country. 

Again,  I  invite  attention  to  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  that 
is  that  in  every  considerable  village  or  city  in  the  North  and  West  where 
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there  are  enterprising  men  substantial  inducements  are  being  held  out 
to  attract  manufacturing  industries,  and  that  wherever  these  industries 
go  they  are  followed  by  increased  prosperity  not  only  for  the  city  or  vil¬ 
lage  but  for  the  surrounding  country,  for  they  attract  population,  bring 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  nearer  together,  lessen  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  make  a  market  for  a  large  class  of  farm  products  that  would 
otherwise  be  valueless  and  which  not  infrequently  determines  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  profit  or  loss  in  farming. 

Go  to  any  little  village  which  for  twenty  years  has  not  increased  be¬ 
yond  a  hundred  inhabitants,  whose  business  is  represented  by  a  store, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  corner  grocery.  Start  a  tile  factory  or  sink 
a  coal  shaft,  something  to  make  use  of  nature’s  wealth  and  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  labor,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  little  village  has  grown 
to  a  thousand  inhabitants  with  a  thousand  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  a  new 
farm  market  has  been  built  up. 

Mr.  PETTIBONE.  And  eggs  are  selling  higher. 

Mr.  ROWELL.  Yes;  eggs  are  selling  higher.  They  have  increased 
from  3  cents  to  12^  cents  per  dozen — no  small  item,  for  according  to 
the  last  census  report  the  egg  product  of  the  country  was  worth  $55,- 
000,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  in  this 
country  the  Almighty  has  planted  wealth  under  the  hills  and  under  the 
prairies!  It  means  that  our  whole  country  is  a  vast  field  of  agricult¬ 
ural  wealth!  It  means  that  we  possess  almost  everything  within  our 
borders  necessary  to  a  nation’s  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and  its  growth 
in  wealth  and  intelligence. 

What  does  free  trade  with  other  countries  mean  ?  It  means  that  the 
coal  shall  continue  to  slumber  in  its  bed;  that  the  iron  ore  shall  be  left 
where  it  was  planted;  that  the  water  which  ought  to  turn  the  factory 
wheels  shall  go  on  unused  to  the  ocean;  it  means  that  because  under 
other  systems  of  government,  with  other  hopes  and  aspirations,  men 
have  learned  to  live  cheaper;  to  have  fewer  wants  and  to  expect  to  end 
their  lives  in  the  workhouse.  We  must  conform  to  their  methods  and 
teach  our  people  to  live  as  they  live  and  endure  as  they  endure,  so  that 
the  rich  may  remain  rich  and  the  poor  may  be  always  poor,  and  remain 
always  with  us. 

If  cheapness  and  unrestricted  competition  is  what  we  are  after  let 
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ns  take  down  the  bars  against  Chinese  emigration.  Let  every  work- 
house  in  Europe  open  its  doors  and  pour  upon  us  its  poverty-stricken 
inmates,  so  that  we  may  have  the  cheapest  of  cheap  labor. 

For  one,  I  am  unwilling  that  Ameriai  shall  conform  its  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  that  of  any  of  the  nations  of  any  continent.  I  am  unwill¬ 
ing  that  Old  World  methods  which  have  hardened  humanity,  which  have 
crushed  out  hope,  shall  he  transplanted  here.  Here  we  have  fifty-five 
million  people  to  compete  with  each  other  and  not  a  slave  among  them. 
Here  all  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  all  avenues  of  preferment  are  open 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low  alike.  It  would  seem  that 
here  is  sharp  enough  competition  to  keep  profits  within  the  bounds  of 
reasonableness  and  to  make  a  fair  distribution  of  the  good  things  and  the 
burdens  among  all  the  people,  and  that  to  open  up  our  ports  to  the  un¬ 
taxed  entry  of  foreign  products  such  as  can  be  equally  well  produced 
here  is  unfair  competition,  a  world-wide  competition,  which  must  in  the 
end  compel  a  readjustment  of  our  methods  of  life,  which  will  leave  us  all 
the  burdens  and  transfer  to  other  countries  a  large  share  of  the  good  things 
which  are  ours  by  right  of  our  fortunate  position,  our  magnificent  coun¬ 
try,  our  intelligent  population,  and  our  liberal  laws.  ■* 

It  is  this  home  competition  which  regulates  prices,  whether  of  home 
or  foreign  products  consumed  here.  It  is  unequal  competition  with  all 
the  world  that  in  the  end  destroys  our  own  industries,  our  own  com¬ 
petition,  and  eventually  enhances  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  irresistible;  under  our  present  system  of  tariff  duties  foreign 
producers  pay  the  largest  share  of  the  expense  of  our  Government  and 
to  that  extent  relieve  our  own  people  of  the  burden,  so  that  our  tariff 
instead  of  being  a  tax  upon  the  people  is  a  release  from  taxation,  and 
the  passage  of  this  hill  will  not  only  not  relieve  the  people  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  taxation  but  will  inevitably  increase  them. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  monopolists  in  this  debate.  A  man  who 
happens  to  own  a  coal  hank  or  an  iron  mine  or  a  factory  and  has 
means, to  employ  labor  is  in  the  Democratic  vocabulary  a  monopolist, 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  we  must  cease  to  have  employers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  we  may  have  the  privilege  of  buying  from  the  monopolists 
of  other  countries.  We  must  have  no  employers,  for  then  we  shall  have 
something  to  sell  and  somebody  to  buy,  somebody  besides  the  food- 
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producers,  and  it  might  interfere  with  our  ability  to  furnish  Europe 
with  cheap  food  in  exchange  for  her  cheap  manufactures. 

We  are  continually  told  how  prosperous  we  were  under  Democratic 
revenue  tariff,  and  how  our  prosperity  has  departed  under  the  present 
duties.  Have  gentlemen  been  sleeping  a  Rip  VanWinkle  sleep  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  are  they  still  asleep,  and  unmindful  of  the  rapid 
strides  we  have  made  as  a  nation  ?  Are  they  unmidful  of  the  fact  that 
in  that  time  we  have  fought  through  a  war  unparalleled  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property;  that  we  have  recovered  from  its  losses;  that  we  have 
attained  to  a  national  credit  scarcely  equaled  by  the  oldest  and  richest 
nations;  that  we  have  reclaimed  an  empire  in  the  Northwest  and  West 
and  dotted  it  all  over  with  prosperous  homes;  that  cities  have  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic,  and  that  the  seaboard  has  ceased  to  be  the  center 
and  home  of  our  manufactures? 

Have  you  kept  your  eyes  closed  in  your  travels  over  our  broad  country? 
Whether  we  study  the  census  reports  or  make  use  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge,  from  the  utter  collapse  of  business  and  threatened  universal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  in  1860,  as  a  result  of  Democratic 
policies  now  sought  to  be  restored  by  this  bill,  we  have  risen  above 
our  misfortunes  until  we  are  the  marvel  of  the  world.  And  we  are  not 
likely  ever  to  return  to  those  simple  habits  which  belonged  to  a  new 
country  when  all  were  farmers  and  planters. 

The  hum  of  the  factory  and  the  smoke  of  the  furnace  will  continue 
to  fret  the  Democratic  heart  while  they  add  to  the  general  wealth  and 
increase  the  means  of  happiness  among  all  the  people,  no  matter  how 
earnestly  we  are  bid  to  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  the  fathers.  One 
other  thing  we  are  told,  that  the  laboring  man  demands  and  requires 
this  reduction  of  tariff.  Do  you  know  any  place  in  this  country  where 
associated  labor  is  clamoring  for  free  trade  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  you 
are  trembling  at  the  possible  issue  of  your  attempt  to  pass  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  the  great  army  of  laboring  men,  knowing  better  than  you  their 
needs  and  wants,  and  knowing  as  you  ought  to  know  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  send  many  of  them  out  of  employment,  can  not  by  any 
party  ties  be  forced  to  vote  against  their  own  interests?  You  say  it  is 
the  manufacturers  and  monopolists  who  are  demanding  protection.  I 
say  to  you  that  wherever  in  this  country  there  is  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  men,  men  educated  in  the  free  schools  of  America, 
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men  who  read  and  understand,  who  have  libraries  in  their  houses,  wher¬ 
ever  you  find  associations  of  men  of  this  character  you  will  find  a  stand¬ 
ing  menace  against  Democracy  if  you  go  into  the  campaign  with  the 
Morrison  bill  for  an  issue.  You  can  not  go  before  the  people  and  say 
that  this  bill  does  not  mean  eventual  free  trade,  that  it  simply  makes  a 
horizontal  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  retaining  the  adjustments  which 
Republicans  made,  because  you  have  declared  that  this  hill  is  but  the 
beginning.  You  have  said,  “Send  us  back  to  power  and  we  will  make 
further  reductions  and  changes;  keep  us  in  power  long  enough  and  we 
will  wipe  out  all  barriers  which  stand  between  us  and  free  competition 
in  the  world’s  markets.”  The  issue  is  made  up;  by  it  you  must  stand 
or  fall.  This  debate  is  but  the  beginning  of  that  wider  discussion,  which 
will  not  stop  until  it  has  reached  every  voter  in  this  land  and  culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  decision  at  the  ballot-box.  On  our  side  we  welcome  the 
issue  and  await  with  confidence  the  final  verdict. 
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THE  TARIFF. 


KEVENUE  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  PROTECTION 
FOR  ALL. 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  RUSSELL, 

OF  m;^ssa.ciixjsetts. 


IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


APRIL  16,  1884. 


WASHINGTON. 

1884. 


I 
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SPEECH 

OF 

IION.  WILLIAM  A.  EUSSELL, 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  ha%Mng  under  considei-ation  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  dutiesand 
war-tar  ill'  taxes — 

Mr.  RUSSELL  said: 

Mr,  Chairman :  By  the  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
reporting  to  the  House  the  Morrison  bill,  so  called,  and  now  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  House  itself,  we  are  again  brought  lace  to  face  with  the  tariff 
issue,  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country  are  again  plunged  into 
uncertainty  and  distress.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  and  the 
consideration  and  revision  of  the  tariff'  laws  in  the  last  Congress  held 
the  business  of  the  country  in  suspense  for  a  full  year.  The  work  of 
the  commission  and  the  action  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  restored  confidence  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  and  the  ax  in  the  forests,  the  pick  and  shovel  in  the 
mines,  and  the  various  industries  everywhere  resumed  their  usual  ac¬ 
tivity. 

It  was  not  expected  that  this  work  so  well  though  not  perfectly 
done,  and  these  laws  so  important  and  so  sensitive  to  the  material  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country,  were  to  be  again,  within  a  twelvemonth,  reopened 
and  reagitated.  But  it  has  come,  and  why?  Is  there  a  call  coming  up 
from  the  people  for  this  ?  Has  any  interest  or  any  section  of  the  country 
asked  for  the  reintroduction  of  this  disturbing  element?  Is  there  any 
appeal,  by  petition  or  otherwise,  for  the  reopening  and  revision  of  our 
tariff  laws?  There  is  but  one  response  to  this  question.  No  ! 

I  might  except  the  Free  Trade  Club  of  New  York,  who  did  appear  in 
favor  of  the  Morrison  bill  and  argued  for  free  trade  generally. 

We  turn  our  ear  to  the  South  and  what  do  we  hear?  They  say  “we 
want  no  change  in  the  tariff  as  it  relates  to  our  great  products,  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  iron  ore,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  ”  We  turn 
our  ears  to  the  West  and  they  say,  “Since  we  have  lound  that  we  can 
profitably  manufacture  sugar  from  sorghum  and  glucose  from  com,  we 
wish  you  to  make  haste  slowly  in  any  change  in  the  sugar  duties,  and 
we  want  the  same  protection  for  our  great  staple,  wool,  and  our  iron 
ore,  cojjper,  lead,  and  lumber,  and  the  various  manufactures  into  which 
our  people  are  now  rapidly  engaging.  ”  We  turn  our  ears  to  the  North 
and  East  and  to  the  Middle  States,  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  country,  and  they,  with  but  one  voice,  say,  ‘  ‘  Though  the  reduc¬ 
tions  made  in  1883  tend  to  cripple  and  discourage  some  of  our  indus¬ 
tries,  we  hope  Congress  will  give  the  new  law  a  full  and  fair  trial,” 

The  testimony  before  the  committee,  asked  for  and  fully  and  intelli¬ 
gently  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  leading  industries,  as  well  as 
by  men  representing  the  working  classes  of  the  country,  should  satisfy 
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every  legislator  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  our  people  will  l)o  hf'st 
promoted  by  letting  the  tariff  laws  alone  for  the  present.  The  varying 
conditions  of  mai^ufacture  and  trade  may  require,  from  time  to  time, 
changes  in  our  tariff  laws,  but  no  such  sweeping  changes  as  proposed  ey 
the  Morrison  bill  are  demanded  to-day. 

WHO  IS  FORCING  THIS  ISSUE? 

Why  and  by  w  hom,  then,  has  the  consideration  of  this  question  been 
forced  upon  Congress  and  the  people  at  this  time  ?  Plainly  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  clothe  them  with  a  living 
issue  to  present  to  the  people  in  the  coming  Presidential  contest.  We, 
the  protectionist  party,  accept  the  challenge;  we  stand  by  and  are  ready 
to  go  to  the  peo[)le  with  our  tariff  policy — the  law  so  adjusted  as  to  in¬ 
sure  revenue  to  the  Government  and  protection  to  American  industry — 
while  you  still  adhere  to  your  obscure  and  deceptive  theories,  “a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection.  ’  ’ 
Your  platform  declarations  on  this  question  are  vague  and  misleading. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  “incidental”  protection.  There  may  be  ac¬ 
cidental  protection,  but  not  incidental. 

COMP.\RATIVE  COST  OF  MILE  AND  OPERATION. 

To  illustrate:  A  mill  of  a  given  capacity  may  be  erected  in  England  for 
at  most  two-thirds  the  cost  of  one  of  the  same  capacity  here.  It  can  be 
operated  in  England  for  less  cost  for  labor,  taxes,  insurance,  &c.,  than 
here.  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Sanford,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. ,  the  largest  fine-yarn 
spinner  in  this  country,  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  that  from  his  knowdedge  by  personal  investigation  a  cotton-mill 
costing  $450,000  here  could  be  erected  for  $300,000  in  England.  He 
also  said  that  he  paid  on  his  mill  at  Fall  River  for  local,  county,  and  State 
taxation  $7,500  per  annum,  and  that  the  taxes  for  a  similar  mill  in 
England  w^ould  not  exceed  $1,400.  The  system  of  taxation  in  England 
is  adjusted  to  favor  the  manufacturing  interest.  And  he  says,  “I  pay 
33 J  per  cent,  more  for  my  labor  than  is  paid  in  England.” 

Without  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  product  of  such  a  mill  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mill  can  not  run  in  competition  with  the  English.  To  insure  the 
operation  of  our  owm  w^orks  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  manufactured 
article  at  a  point  which  counterbalances  the  difference  between  the  exces¬ 
sive  cost  of  the  plant  here  and  the  greater  amount  paid  for  labor,  insur¬ 
ance,  taxes,  &c.,  and  those  in  England.  The  duty  thus  imposed  in¬ 
sures  its  manufacture  here,  stops  importation,  and  the  tariff  thus 
becomes  protective.  The  free-traders  then  say  it  affords  no  revenue,  as 
it  has  checked  and  even  stopped  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article; 
the  tariff  rate,  therefore,  must  be  reduced  to  afford  a  revenue  with  in¬ 
cidental  protection.  But  when  thus  reduced  to  permit  importation  our 
\  own  works  will  cease  to  manufacture,  the  English  goods  will  be  im¬ 

ported,  and  the  tariff  upon  the  article  has  become  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  a  revenue  tariff  without  protection. 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  incidental  protection,  but  there 
may  be  between  the  beginning  and  the  full  establishment  of  our  man¬ 
ufactures  to  supply  our  home  demand  a  time  when  the  tariff  will  afford 
both  a  revenue  and  protection;  but  this  would  be  accidental,  not  inci¬ 
dental,  for  it  would  be  temporary  and  not  continuous. 

ARTICLES  OF  LUXURY. 

There  are  articles  consumed  largely  by  the  rich,  not  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  comfort  and  support,  upon  which  to  impose  duties  for  revenue. 
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A  list  of  a  few  of  such  articles  I  give  below,  the  table  showing  ^alue  of 
goods  imported  and  revenue  derived  last  year  under  present  rates  jfduty: 


Article. 


Beer,  ale,  and  porter . 

Diamonds,  &c . 

Fancy  articles  (alabaster,  <fec.) . 

Fancy  feathers  and  artificial  flowers . . 

Musical  instruments . 

Paintings  and  statuary . 

Silk,  piece  goods  and  manufactured . 

Spirits  and  wines . 

Champagnes  and  wines . 

Other  spirits,  &c.,  and  still-wines . 

Tobacco  and  cigars . . 

Braids,  laces,  &c.,  for  ornamenting  hats 

Laces,  cords,  braids,  gimps . 

Chinaware,  decorated . 

Cotton  embroideries . 

Meerschaum  pipes . 

Fire-crackers . 

Fruits  and  nuts . . 

Fine  cut-glass  ware . 

Fire-arms . 


Value. 

Duty. 

81,146,796 

74 

8511,462 

51 

7, 603, 752 

61 

761,886 

41 

1,665,680 

71 

641,467 

71 

4, 399, 294 

46 

1, 378, 369 

63 

1,486, 251 

15 

446, 099 

79 

3,  aS8, 673 

34 

313,  584 

75 

33, 307, 112 

37 

19, 677,  999 

53 

2, 296, 734 

37 

3, 358, 463 

12 

4, 603, 723 

61 

2,219, 672 

18 

5, 679, 969 

10 

8,152, 267 

85 

,  10,515,806 

00 

7, 700, 458 

34 

2,297,962 

00 

704,  S90 

66 

6, 392, 257 

90 

2, 237, 348 

06 

2,587,545 

03 

1,294,337 

06 

4,928,775 

37 

1,725,607 

78 

38, 305 

74 

32, 671 

11 

265,023 

97 

281,148 

08 

,  18, 157, 686 

79 

4, 609, 883 

38 

1, 017, 677 

84 

407, 075 

04 

1, 336, 327 

28 

467, 738 

75 

Total. 


112,815,356  28  j  51,922,431  74 


The  increased  importation  of  this  class  of  goods  has  been  lor  the  past 
two  years  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  per  annum.  Higher  iates  of  duty 
might  be  imposed  and  larger  revenues  derived  therefrom. 


THE  ISSUE  AT  HAND. 


The  time  has  come  when  the  true  position  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  on  this  question  of  the  tariff  should  be  fully  and  plainly  under¬ 
stood.  Both  parties  should  clearly  and  boldly  assert  their  positions. 
Let  the  people  no  longer  be  deceived  by  meaningless  and  deceptive  plat¬ 
forms.  Let  now  the  protective  features  of  the  tariff  be  submitted  to  the 
people  in  the  next  national  election.  If  after  a  fair  and  full  discussion 
they  desire  to  eliminate  from  the  tariff  laws  the  element  of  protection 
for  protection,  let  them  assume  the  responsibility,  choose  between  the 
two  systems  and  parties,  and  accept  the  consequences. 

REASONS  FOR  PROTECTION. 


Grounds  for  maintaining  tarifflaws  which  shall  have  a  purpose  both 
for  revenue  and  protection  are  manifold,  and  have  been  presented  in 
many  forms  before.  There  are  no  new  reasons.  Old  ones  can  there¬ 
fore  only  be  reclothed  and  presented  in  new  language. 

In  treating  of  this  question  in  its  very  earliest  history  our  fore¬ 
fathers  recognized  the  importance  of  the  protective  as  well  as  the  rev¬ 
enue  features  of  the  tariff,  and  the  policy  of  protection  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  ever  since  it  was  instituted  as  forming  a  part  of  the  issues  of  the 
various  political  parties.  With  the  Whig  party  it  was  its  leading  issue, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Republican  party  since 
its  formation. 

As  people  live  and  learn  so  do  nations,  and  we  as  a  new  people,  com¬ 
ing  after,  have  the  experiences  of  older  nations  to  follow  or  reject  as  our 
wisdom  may  dictate. 

To  be  sure  we  have  never  experienced  the  results  of  absolute  free 
trade,  but  the  experience  of  others  and  our  own  attempts  to  approach 
it  have  been  severe  enough  to  warn  us  of  its  danger. 


England  has  experimented  with  both  protection  and  free  trade.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  her  peculiar  situation  and  limited  territory  she  has  for  a  time 
prospered  under  the  latter,  but  has  reached  that  period  in  her  history 
when  it  has  become  a  present  and  serious  question  whether  she  can 
maintain  her  social,  if  she  can  her  financial,  positibn  with  the  now  more 
progressive  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  some  excellent  English  authority  showing  the  unrest  there  ex¬ 
ists  to-day  in  England  on  this  question  of  free  trade.  At  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  Birmingham,  March  5  last,  Earl  Dunraven  said: 

It  is  claimed  that  England  has  benefited  greatly  by  free  trade.  The  great 
strides  she  made  after  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  are  all  attributed  to  the 
change  in  our  fiscal  system.  There  were,  however,  many  other  causes  at  work 
besides  free  trade.  Free  trade  was  of  great  profit  to  us  at  one  time  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  world’s  markets.  Other  nations 
had  no  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  goods.  They  had  to  buy  from  us, 
and,  consequently,  as  our  market  was  assured  and  there  was  no  ditficulty  in 
selling,  it  was  an  immense  benefit  to  us  to  be  able  to  buy  everything  as  eheaply 
as  possible.  Since  then  things  have  materially  altered.  Foreign  nations  have 
learned  to  supply  themselves  and  are  beginning  to  supply  us.  The  whole  of 
the  circumstances  have  changed,  and  to  say  that  the  system  which  benefited  us 
under  these  circumstances  must  be  equally  beneficial  in  altered  circumstances 
is  absurd. 

It  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  clothing  and  food  most  suited  to  persons  near 
the  North  Pole  must  consequently  be  the  best  food  and  clothing  for  people  who 
live  in  the  tropics.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  It  is  true  that 
England  made  great  strides  under  free  trade ;  it  is  equally  true  that  other  nations 
made  greater  strides  under  protection.  The  United  States  increased  £165,000,000 
in  accumulated  wealth ;  France,  £75,000,000;  and  Great  Britain,  £65,000,000.  In 
percentage  of  trade  the  increase  of  Great  Britain  was  21  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  was  67  per  cent.  In  fact,  England  was  the  last  of  the  great  nations 
instead  of  the  first. 

The  number  of  pronounced  anti-free-traders  in  England  now  is,  I  should  think, 
at  least  a  hundred  times  what  it  was  in  1879,  and  whether  that  means  anything 
I  leave  to  others  to  determine.  There  may  not  be  enough  yet  to  alter  the  policy 
of  the  country,  but  there  are  enough  to  do  a  good  deal  of  leavening  among  the 
masses. 


SIGNS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

At  present  oiir  industrial  interests  are  in  an  abnormal  condition, 
brought  about  through  fear  as  to  the  action  this  Congress  may  take  in 
relation  to  the  tariflflaw.  If  you  remove  this  disturbing  element  and 
let  the  country  resume  its  normal  condition  we  shall  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  world  as  an  object  lesson  the  best,  most  prosperous,  and 
most  happy  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

It  is  said  that  the  material  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  can 
be  measured  by  its  consumption  of  iron  and  steel.  Measured  by  this 
standard  we  excel  all  nations  of  the  world  in  greatness  and  prosperity, 
for  we  consume  more  iron  and  steel  per  capita  than  any  other  people. 
Our  economic  system,  which  thus  afibrds  such  opportunities  for  material 
gains,  also  leads  up  to  intellectual  growth  and  culture,  and  if  we  meas¬ 
ure  the  intellectual  standard  of  our  people  as  compared  with  others  by 
a  well-recognized  rule — the  consumption  of  paper — we  shall  find  that 
we  stand  at  the  head  of  all  nations. 

Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  35,000,000,  manufactured  and 
consumed  in  1881  about  374,000,000  pounds  of  paper;  France  in  the 
same  year,  with  a  population  of 37,000, 000,  manufactured  and  consumed 
325,000,000  pounds;  Germany,  with  a  population  of  45,000,000,  con¬ 
sumed  396,000,000  pounds,  while  the  United  States,  with  a  population 
of  about  50, 000, 000,  consumed  in  the  census  year  865,000,000  pounds, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  per  capita  as  either  of  the  three  countries  above 
named. 

It  is  not  wholly  our  climate  which  has  made  us  so  prosperous;  it  is 
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not  wholly  our  race,  for  we  are  varied;  it  is  not  wholly  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  though  they  all  help  to  make  our  success  possible,  but  the  un¬ 
derlying  basis  of  it  all  is  in  the  wise  laws  which  force  such  a  diversity 
of  interests  and  at  the  fullest  possible  compensation  lor  labor. 

DIRECT  ADVANTAGES  OF  PROTECTION. 

.  The  standard  of  reward  for  labor,  from  the  poorest  paid  to  the  high¬ 
est  talent,  is  enlarged  and  fixed  by  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country.  So 
few  deny  that  labor  is  better  paid  by  at  least  50  percent,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  elsewhere  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  ofler  proof  on  this 
point,  though  I  insert  tables  for  comparison. 

Weelcly  loagcs  in  the  Amoskeag  Mills,  ITanchester,  N.  E.,  and  in  England. 


[Compiled  by  Channing  Clapp,  esq.,  treasurer  Amo.skeag  Manufacturing-  Com¬ 
pany.  English  wages  from  consular  reports.] 


England. 

Amo.skeag 
Com  pany. 

Carding — IMales . 

$5  22 

3  45 

$7  50 
4  80 

Females...* . 

Pickers . 

3  77 

Spinning — Males . 

5  H5 

9  78 

Females . 

3  45 

4  80 
9  78 
10  02 
7  50 

Dressing — IMales . 

None  given. 

5  50 

Weaving — IMales . 

Females . 

5  50 

IMechanics — IMales . 

7  54 

11  40 

Laborers  and  firemen . 

5  00 

8  52 

Weekly  wages  in  calico  print  works  in  England  and  the  Uiiited  States. 


[Compiled  by  Charles  H.  Dalton,  esq.  English  wages  from  eonsular  reports.] 


En 

gland. 

1 

United  States. 

Machine  printers . 

Sll 

00 

to 

S15 

00 

$17 

00 

to 

S28 

00 

Machine  back  tenders . 

4 

50 

to 

5 

00 

5 

70 

to 

7 

00 

Bleach-house — Men  . 

4 

25 

to 

5 

25 

6 

00 

to 

7 

50 

Boys . 

2 

00 

to 

3 

00 

3 

00 

to 

4 

00 

Sketch  makers . 

10 

(X) 

to 

14 

00 

23 

00 

to 

30 

00 

Die-cutters . 

12 

00 

to 

15 

00 

24 

00 

to 

26 

00 

Hand-engravers . 

8 

00 

to 

11 

25 

20 

00 

to 

24 

00 

Plate-cuttei'S . 

8 

75 

to 

10 

50 

24 

00 

to 

25 

00 

Machine  engravers . 

8 

75 

to 

11 

25 

20 

00 

26 

00 

Pentograph  engravers . 

2 

50 

to 

8 

00 

4 

32 

to 

11 

00 

Polishers . 

25 

to 

6 

00 

6 

00 

to 

8 

00 

In  England,  51  to  56  hours  per  week.  In  the  United  States,  60  hours  per  week. 

The  great  controversy,  therefore,  between  those  who  believe  in  pro¬ 
tection  and  tho.se  who  believe  in  free  trade  is  based  mainly  on  the 
question  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  To  this  the  very  patent  fact  that  no  American-born  laborer  ever 
finds  occasion  to  leave  his  country  to  improve  his  condition,  while  on 
the  other  hand  so  many  from  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
leave  their  own  and  seek  refuge  and  a  home  among  us,  ought  to  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  answer,  but  I  insert  a  statement  from  Mulhall’s  (English)  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Statistics  (London,  1884),  Wages,  page  462,  showing  the 
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comparative  wages  paid  iu  some  industries  in  Great  Britain  and  Nevf^ 
York;  also  a  comparative  statement  as  to  cost  of  living. 


Per  week. 

Great 

Britain. 

New 

York. 

Printers . . . 

$8  00 

$13  50 

Paint-ers . 

8  00 

13  50 

Plumbers . 

8  25 

15  50 

Tailors . 

6  25 

14  00 

Shoemakers . 

7  75 

15  00 

Carpenters . 

8  25 

11  00 

Masons . 

8  75 

14  00 

Smiths . 

7  75 

12  50 

Tinsmen . 

7  00 

12  50 

Average  wages 
per  week. 

Food. 

Surplus. 

Great  Britain . 

•  $7  75 

$3  50 

4  00 

$4  25 
8  OO 

United  States . 

12  00 

Though  our  sj^stem  of  government  ofiers  better  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  social  life  than  the  homes  of  the  emigrants,  you  will  find 
by  personal  conversation  with  them  that  it  is  the  material  advantoges 
we  offer  that  attract  them  here. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  in  his 
recent  speech  in  this  House,  that  he  could  sit  down  with  any  intelligent 
mechanic  and  figure  out  to  him  that  he  would  be  as  well  oft'  with  less 
wages  under  free  trade  here  as  he  is  to-day,  will  probably  not  induce  a 
single  person  to  leave  this  country  and  seek  protection  under  a  different 
system,  or  deter  a  single  individual  from  joining  the  great  army  who  are 
annually  moving  to  better  their  estate  under  our  system,  which  he  con¬ 
demns.  And  the  gentleman  further  says,  arguing  as  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  immigrants: 

The  terrible  pauper  laborer  of  Europe  not  infrequently  seems  to  be  able  to 
save  enough  money  to  transport  himself  and  his  family  across  ocean  and  land 
four  or  five  or  six  thousand  miles  to  homestead  or  pre-empt  the  soil  that  our 
protected  skilled  labor  is  unable  to  reach. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  emigrants  come  here  with  small 
means  the  great  body  of  them  are  helped  here  through  the  money  earned 
by  those  that  have  preceded  them. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Morkison],  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  iu  his  speech  on  this  floor  yes¬ 
terday  says: 

Estimates  based  on  the  census  statistics  show  that  as  many  as  18,000,000  of  our 
people  do  some  work  or  are  occupied  in  some  business  ;  that  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  at  least  16,000,000  of  these  do  not  much  exceed  $300  per  year,  and  are 
wholly  consumed  in  means  of  daily  subsistence.  These,  too,  are  the  millions 
who  in  shop  and  field  strike  the  blows  of  all  production.  All  the  accumulations 
of  and  boasted  additions  to  our  national  and  individual  wealth  go  to  one-tenth 
of  those  Avho  earn  it. 

The  gentleman  has  no  authority  for  this  statement;  it  can  not  be 
borne  out  by  statistics;  there  is  plenty  of  data  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
this  position. 

I  had  occasion  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  to  look  up  the  financial  condition  of  the  workingmen,  or  such  as 
he  classes  with  those  who  work  in  the  shops  and  mills,  and  I  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  to  again  refer  to  the  statement.  I  ascertained 
that  in  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  where  there  is  a  population 
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of  100,000  people  employed  by  and  maintained  upon  the  wages  paid  in 
the  various  mills  of  these  two  cities,  there  was  deposited  in  the  savings- 
banks  about  $17,000,000.  I  also  found  that  nearly  seven-eighths  of 
these  deposits  belonged  to  the  wage  laborers  of  these  two  cities.  I 
made  a  comparison  with  IManchester,  England,  where  I  thought  the 
population  was  more  nearly  engaged  in  like  pursuits  than  any  other 
city,  and  found  that  in  Manchester,  wdth  350,000  population,  three  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  that  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  they  had  less 
than  one-half  as  much  money  in  the  savings-banks. 

I  subjoin  the  statement: 

Lowell  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  seacoast,  with  an  area  of  about 
7,000  acres.  It  has  a  population  of  60,000,  the  largest  in  the  State  or  in  the  United 
States  wholly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  therefore  well 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  our  New  England  manufact- 
*  uring  centers. 

Of  the  60,000  inhabitants  22,559  are  employed  in  the  various  corporations  and 
mills.  There  are  seven  banks  of  discount,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  There  are 
six  savijigs-banks,  with  a  total  deposit  of  $11,646,212  to  the  credit  of  33,408  depos¬ 
itors.  Of  this  number  1,735  are  depositors  of  amounts  above  $300,  and  31 ,673  de¬ 
positors  of  $300  and  under,  showing  how  general  the  habit  of  saving  has  become 
among  our  people,  and  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  in  the  savings- 
banks  are  the  earnings  of  the  wage  laborers.  I  have  it  from  autliority  that  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  deposits  in  these  savings-banks  are  the  laid-by  earnings  of 
the  wage  laborers. 

In  Lawrence,  with  a  population  of  40,000,  grown  up  wholly  out  of  manufact¬ 
uring  and  now  supported  by  it.  we  find  a  like  result.  There  are  13,000  operat¬ 
ives,  three  savings-banks  with  $5,000,0(X)  deposits  and  13,728  depositors. 

Manchester,  England,  corresponds  with  these  two  eities  in  its  occupations 
more  nearly  than  any  other.  Let  us  contrast  the  condition  of  its  people  :  Man¬ 
chester,  with  a  population  of  341,508,  has  in  its  various  savings-banks  £1,434,140, 
or  $6,883,872;  a  city  three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  of  deposits  in  its  saving  institutions.  I  commend 
these  facts  to  the  other  side  of  this  House,  who  claim  that  the  Avage  laborers  in 
this  country  are  no  better  oft’  Avith  our  Avages  and  cost  of  living  than  those  of 
England. 

This  is  not  exceptional.  It  is  a  fair  representative  picture  of  New 
England  and  other  manufacturing  towns  and  cities,  and  like  results 
will  follow  manufacturing  as  it  may  be  established  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  if  cared  for  and  protected  as  under  our  present^system. 
I  find  that  in  the  fourteen  States  that  have  made  returns  to  the  Comptrol¬ 
ler  of  the  Currency,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  California  (there  is  no 
data  for  any  other),  there  is  in  the  savings  banks  over  one  thousand 
million  dollars  ($1,024,856,787)  to  the  credit  of  2,876,433  depositors,  an 
average  of  $356.29  to  each  depositor.  This  small  average  shows  that 
the  money,  to  a  great  extent,  is  not  the  propert3'^  of  capitalists,  but  the 
result  of  small  savings.  This  is  the  report  for  1883  and  shows  an  increase 
over  1882  of  more  than  fifty-eight  m illion  dollars  ( $58, 059, 706) ,  in  w hich 
each  of  the  States  named  has  shared.  We  have  thus  disposed  of  2,732,- 
595  of  this  16,000,000  persons  who  the  gentleman  states  consumes  their 
whole  earnings  in  subsistence. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  be  understood  as  say¬ 
ing  that  all  of  the  money  deposited  in  the  savings-banks  in  the  cities 
he  refers  to  is  the  property  of  the  laborers  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  stated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  deposits  in  the 
savings-banks  was  the  property  of  the  wage  laborers  of  these  cities. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  How  do  you  get  at  that  fact?  From  the  census 
figures  ?  I  should  like  to  be  informed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  learned  of  that  fact  through  the  treasurers  of  the 
savings  institutions,  who  made  that  estimate.  There  is  other  evidence 
that  goes  to  confirm  this  statement;  that  is,  that  in  Lowell,  where 
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there  were  33,408  depositors,  31,673  were  depositors  of  amounts  of  $300 
and  under.  This  iniormation  I  get  from  the  official  bank  reports. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  to  that  very  numerous  class  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  those  engaged  in  farming,  whose  rights  and  interests  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  so  ably  and  zealously  guards,  and  a  part  of  the 
16,000,000  whom  he  says  receive  and  consume  annually  in  subsistence 
their  whole  earnings,  7,670,493  in  number,  I  find  that  of  the  taxable 
real  estate  of  the  country,  $13,036,766,925,  they  possess,  in  farms  and 
farm  buildings,  $10,197,096,776,  or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  amount. 
I  find  by  the  census  returns  that  there  are  4,008,907  farms  in  the  United 
States,  averaging  134  acres  each.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Morrison]  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afibrded  me  to  show  that 
this  hard-working  and  deserving  class  of  our  citizens,  the  land-holders, 
have  garnered  to  themselves  so  large  a  share  of  the  solid  wealth  of  the 
country.  Statements  of  the  other  property  of  the  country  are  largely 
estimated,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  they  own,  as  shown  by  the  census 
returns,  in  farm  implements  and  machinery,  $406,476,055;  in  live-stock, 
$1,500,384,707. 

I  shall  also  reproduce  in  this  connection  a  statement  I  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  percentage  of  women  and  children  employed  at  farm  and 
mill  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 

Our  population  as  shown  by  the  Tenth  Census  is  not  yet  classified  into  occupa¬ 
tions,  but  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  employed  in  the  different  indus- 
t  ries  has  not  probably  materially  changed  from  that  shown  in  the  Ninth  Census.  I 
find  that  in  1870  there  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  United  States 
5,225,503  males  and  396,968  females — 14  males  to  1  female.  By  official  returns  of 
the  industries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  proportion  engaged  in  agricult¬ 
ure  there  at  that  time  was  as  6  to  1 — 6  males  to  1  female. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and 
mining  industries  was,  males,  2,353,471;  females,  353,950 — 7  males  to  1  female. 
There  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  at  the  same  time,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  2  males  to  1  female. 

The  proportion  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  indicates 
more  forcibly  the  straits  to  which  the  people  of  these  countries  are  put  to  obtain 
a  livelihood.  The  statistics  showing  the  number  of  children  employed  in  man¬ 
ual  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  this  country  are  not  computed  on  the  .same 
basis  as  to  age.  Those  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  taken  at  20  years  and 
under,  while  those  in  the  United  States  are  taken  at  16  and  under. 

I  find  that  of  the  2,707,421  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  in 
the  United  States,  75,643  are  children  under  16  years  of  age.  And  twice  this 
number  for  those  between  16  and  20,  to  bring  the  calculation  on  the  same  basis 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  we  have  226,929,  or  12  adults  to  1  child.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  total  of  6,425,137  engaged  in  like  pursuits,  1,567,716 
are  children  under  20  years — or  4  adults  to  1  child. 

In  England  the  proportion  of  children  engaged  in  the  above-named  pursuits 
is  about  2  males  to  1  female;  in  Scotland  Ij  males  to  1  female,  and  in  Ireland Ij 
females  to  1  male.  The  percentage  of  female  children  to  male  is  greater  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  you  will  observe  the  very  much  greater 
percentage  of  female  children  laborers  in  the  two  former  than  in  the  latter 
country.  •  ^ 

The  above  statement  is  confirmed  by  further  examination  of  the 
census. 

Mr.  TUCKER  (interrupting).  Engaged  in  labor? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  sir.  They  represent  boys  and  girls  of  twenty 
years  and  under,  but  they  are  called  children  in  the  statistics. 

INDIRECT  ADVANTAGES  OP  PROTECTION. 

A  law,  whether  natural  or  otherwise,  that  compels  a  diversity  of 
interest,  that  shall  confine  within  our  own  borders  the  production  of 
food  and  the  manufacture  of  nearly  everything  required  for  comfort  or 
the  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  tends  to  enlighten,  and  makes  possible  the 
highest  standard  of  civilization,  and  this  very  important  feature  of  the 
result  of  protection  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  this  ques¬ 
tion. 
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The  motives  which  actuated  those  who  first  sought  our  shores  and 
commenced  tlie  settlement  of  this  country  were  of  a  social  order,  the  de¬ 
sire  for  greater  freedom  of  religious  and  political  thought.  But  the 
simple  pursuits  of  agriculture  which  seemed  the  only  ones  possible  in 
the  earliest  history  of  the  country  were  not  sufficient  to  insure  our 
highest  development,  and  our  forefathers,  seeing  this,  instituted  those 
laws  which  made  it  possible  to  introduce  and  engage  our  people  in  me- 
chaniciil  pursuits  as  well  as  agricultural;  and  the  continuance  of  manu¬ 
facturing  here  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  cre¬ 
ated  that  competition  one  country  with  another  which  has  brought 
down  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  year  by  year  and  day  by  day 
to  a  point  lower  than  would  have  existed  under  any  other  circumstances. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  questioning  their  foresight  to  say  “  they  builded 
better  than  they  Imew.  ’  ’ 

Our  first  President,  Washington,  saw  the  importance  of  protection 
and  was  outspoken  in  its  advocacy. 

Washington,  in  his  first  message,  January  8,  1790,  said; 

The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  by  all  proper 
means  will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommendation,  but  I  can  not  forbear  intimating 
to  you  the  expediency  of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill 
and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home. 

In  another  message,  December  7,  1796,  Washington  said: 

Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  upon  foreign  supply — precarious,  be¬ 
cause  liable  to  be  interrupted?  If  the  necessary  article  should  in  this  case  cost 
more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  security  and  independence  thence  arising 
form  an  ample  compensation  ? 

EFFECT  OP  HOME  COMPETITION. 

Special  lines  of  goods  like  the  French  cotton  prints  have  heretofore 
only  reached  consumers  in  this  country  at  a  high  cost,  held  so  not  only 
by  the  manufacturers  themselves  controlling  the  market  and  the  price, 
but  also  by  the  importers,  who  have  control  of  the.se  special  lines  and 
deal  them  to  our  people  through  high  commissions. 

Establishing  the  manufacture  of  any  of  th&se  articles  here  breaks  up 
any  combination  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  importers  to  exact 
unreasonable  profits,  which  insures  cheaper  goods  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  articles  imported.  I 
will  cite  one  or  two  instances. 

A  letter  by  Messrs.  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. ,  importers,  and  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  written  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  printed  as  part  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  an  argument  for  a 
reduction  of  duties,  shows  as  conclusively  as  anything  I  can  offer  the 
effect  of  American  competition  with  foreign  goods  in  reducing  their 
cost  to  the  consumer.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

[Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York.  Paris,  21  rue  d’Hauteville.  Lyon,  8  Quai 
St.  Clair.  Manchester,  41  Lower  Mosley  st.] 

New  York,  February  20, 1884. 

Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Dalton  stated  before  your  committee  that  a  change  :n  cottons 
would  prevent  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  from  making  the  finer  kinds 
of  cottons,  such  as  sateens.  I  send  you  some  samples  to  controvert  what  Mr. 
Dalton  says: 

Sample  A  is  American,  36  inches  wide;  cost  by  the  case  Hi  cents  per  yard ;  the 
pattern  is  French. 

Sample  B  is  French,  32  inches  wide,  4  inches  narrower  than  the  American ; 
cost  to  land  18?  cents.  You  will  see  we  can  no  longer  import  the  plain  French 
cloth. 

Sateens  were  gotten  up  by  one  of  the  best  French  manufacturers  especially 
for  us  in  the  spring  of  1882,  when  we  had  the  market  almost  entirely  to  our¬ 
selves.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  Americans  copied  the  cloth,  and  printed  them 
very  extensively,  and  are  going  on  with  them  again  this  season. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  the  Americans  greatly  undersold  the  French  article,  and 
our  importations  were  sold  without  any  profit,  and  in  some  instances  at  a  con- 
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siderable  loss.  We  have  been  driven  from  the  market;  therefore  the  Americans 
need  not  fear  the  reduction  which  the  committee  proposes. 

For  the  spring  of  1884  we  have  imported  sateens  in  very  small  quantity,  but 
have  produced  some  cottons  of  an  entirely  different  weave,  which  we  suppose 
will  be  copied  next  spring. 

C  sample,  American  sateen,  32  inches  wide,  the  case  price  of  which  is  27  cents, 
at  which  price  it  is  supposed  to  pay  the  manufacturer  a  profit,  as  he  would  not 
sell  so  early  in  the  season  without. 

D  sample,  French  sateen,  32  inches  wide,  cost  to  land  31?  cents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARNOLD,  CONSTABLE  CO. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt. 

P.  S. — The  American  has  more  weight  than  the  French,  but  the  finish  is  not 
•quite  as  good. 


Arnold,  Constable  &Co.  say,  “You will  see  we  can  no  longer  import 
the  plain  French  cloth.”  Well,  1  don’t  see  how  they  can.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  article  is  selling  for  11^  cents,  and  it  costs  ISj  to  lay  down  a  like 
article  from  France. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  How  much  of  that  is  duty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  duty  and  cost  of  importation  may  amount  to 
fully  as  much  as  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  two.  I  do  not 
offer  this  as  an  argument  against  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  this 
particular  article  of  manufacture  to  sustain  its  manufacture  here,  but 
offer  it  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  American  manufacturers,  the 
monopolists  and  the  robbers  of  the  people’s  money,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  on  this  floor,  do  not  take  advantage  and  add  the  duty  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  article  as  they  have  opportunity,  but  are  offering  to  the  consumer 
goods  at  11^  cents  that  it  costs  18|  cents  to  import. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  this  letter  is  in  criticism  of  the  Americans  who 
have  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  here  to  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  their  trade  and  the  enormous  profits  they  were  making  upon  the 
imported  article. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  when  these  French  goods  or  sateens  [samples  of 
which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Russell]  were  introduced  into  this  market, 
they  were  retailed  at  75  cents  per  yard,  yielding  a  profit  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  and  the  importer  of  about  140  per  cent.  The  manufact¬ 
ure  of  these  goods  in  this  country,  which  was  begun  about  a  year  after, 
has  brought  down  the  price  of  the  French  goods  to  the  consumer  to  45 
cents  per  yard,  or  40  per  cent,  from  the  highest  price. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  in  his  speech  yesterday,  referring  to  the  cotton  schedule, 
said,  ‘  ‘  The  present  rate  on  the  finest  cotton  is  40  per  cent. ,  and  yet  it 
is  an  unquestioned  fact,  as  shown  by  invoices  and  payments  made,  that 
duties  exceeding  100  per  cent.,  exceeding  the  first  cost,  are  exacted  and 
paid  on  cotton  goods  the  duty  on  which  is,  in  the  estimates  referred  to, 
stated  to  be  less  than  20  percent.”  This  he  declares  is  one  of  the 
enormities  of  the  tariff,  hidden  and  concealed  in  classification  of  articles 
and  rates  ol'  duty.  The  gentleman  refers  to  the  class  of  cotton  goods 
called  crinoline,  or  a  gauzy  cotton  cloth  with  but  few  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  very  light  in  weight,  and  very  low  in  value  on  the  other 
side  where  manufactured.  None  are  manufactured  in  this  country. 
These  goods  under  the  old  tariff  came  in  in  what  was  called  the  “  basket 
clause,”  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  By  a  change  in  the  classification 
of  the  cotton  schedule  it  was  found  after  the  law  was  passed  that  these 
cheap  goods,  which  formerly  came  in  at  35  per  cent. ,  ciime  in  under  a 
specific  duty  of  3^  cents  per  yard,  which,  considering  their  value,  is 
something  like  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  No  one  asked  to  have  these 
goods  so  fully  protected,  for  there  are  none  manufactured  in  this 
^  country,  and  it  wiis  an  oversight  or  accident.  But  it  amounts  to  very 
little,  though  these  goods,  which  cost  so  little  abroad,  and  with  the  duty 
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of  cents  per  square  yard  cost  not  exceeding  7  or  8  cents  to  import, 
are  sold  by  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.  at  15  and  16  cents  per  yard.  If 
this  or  a  reasonable  duty  is  maintained,  the  manufacture  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  begin  in  this  country,  prices  to  the  consumer  be  largely  re¬ 
duced,  and  this  linn’s  business  and  profits  again  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  :M0KKIS0N.  That  accident,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
say,  occurred  first  with  the  Tariff  Commission.  They  made  the  change, 
and  then  the  same  accident  happened  in  the  committee  and  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  no  less  an  accident  or  mistake.  So  that  we 
find  this  charge  of  hidden  enormities  as  fiir  as  it  relates  to  the  cotton 
schedule  rests  on  a  “gauzy”  foundation. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  what  be¬ 
came  of  that  “basket  clause”  of  35  per  cent.?  I  want  to  know  what 
was  done  with  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  “basket  clause  ”  in  the  new  law  was  raised  for 
good  and  sullicient  reasons.  The  old  law  gave  importers  an  opportunity 
to  evade  the  law;  that  is,  change  the  styles  or  names  of  goods  and  then 
throw  them  into  the  “basket  clause”  at  lower  rates  than  they  would 
otherwise  pay;  and  the  “  basket  clause”  in  the  cotton  schedule,  as  in 
all  others,  was  made  higher  to  prevent  frauds. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  What  was  done  with  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  basket  clause  was  raised.  I  forget  the  rate. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  Raised  by  accident  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  don’t  claim  that  the  rate  in  the  basket  clause 
was  raised  by  accident.  It  was  fully  discussed  and  understood  in  the 
committee.  It  wtis  the  crinoline  or  gauzy  cotton  cloths  which  I  refer 
to  whose  classification  was  the  accident. 

Mr.  DINGLEY.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  say  that  no  goods  of  this  kind  are  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  so  informed. 

Mr.  DINGLEY.  Then  the  dut3’^  is  purely  a  revenue  one  and  not 
protective. 


Mr.  STRUBLE.  How  long  has  sateen  been  manufactured  here  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  long.  Within  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  sateen?  [Referring  to  samples  exhibited.] 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is. 

If  the  article  upon  which  the  tariff  is  imposed  is  not  manufactured 
here  and  entirely  imported,  then  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
article,  and  more  than  that,  high  commissions  are  added;  but  when  the 
article  is  in  part  manufactured  here  the  whole  duty  is  not  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  domestic  article.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  here  has  forced  the  price  of  these  articles  much  below  the  price  of 
importation,  and  the  fact  that  the  duty  is  not  wholty\,added  to  the  cost 
of  the  domestic  article  can  be  illustrated  or  proved  by  almost  every 
article  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Information  from  a  reliable  source  as  to  the  wholesale  price  of  well- 
known  articles  of  woolen  goods  in  1860  and  1880  are  given  below: 


Middlesex  bed  blankets,  per  pair; 

Net  wholesale  price  in  1860 .  §2  75 

Net  wholesale  price  in  1884 .  2  55 

Norway  plains,  all  wool,  bed  blankets,  per  pair: 

Net  wholesale  price  in  1860 .  4  00 

Net  wholesale  price  in  1884 .  3  <5 

Made-up  horse  blanket.  Burlap  lined  : 

Wholesale  priee  in  1860 .  2  00 

Wholssale  price  in  1884 .  1  20 


/• 


/ 
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Fitchburg  cassimeres,  27  inciies  wide,  all  wool,  per  yard : 


Wholesale  price  in  1860 .  1  05 

Wholesale  price  in  1884 . - .  92 

Haile  &  Frost  cashmeretts,  27  inches  wide,  per  yard: 

Average  wholesale  price  in  1860  and  for  ten  years  previous .  51 

Wholesale  price  in  1884 .  42 

Fancy  cassimeres,  27  inches  wide,  per  yard  : 

Wholesale  price  in  1860  .  65 

Wholesale  price  in  1884  .  50 


The  question  then  is  very  naturally  asked,  Why  then  maintain  so  high 
a  duty  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  In  the  hrst  place  you  can  not  induce  capi¬ 
tal  to  invest  in  manufacturing  in  this  country  with  the  increased  cost 
of  plant  and  labor  as  compared  \vith  the  foreign  cost  and  meet  the  vary¬ 
ing  condition  of  trade  brought  about  by  a  foreign  policy  or  custom  to 
send  to  us  their  surplus  in  seasons  of  overproduction  with  them,  which 
would  make  our  market,  without  a  protective  tariff,  too  uncertain  and 
unstable  to  invite  investment,  and  we  should  then  be  left  wholly  within 
the  control  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  importer — a  condition,  as  I 
have  shown,  not  favorable  for  low  prices. 

Take  the  article  bleaching-powders,  now  on  the  free-list  and  not  man¬ 
ufactured  in  this  country,  though  very  extensively  used  in  several  in¬ 
dustries,  there  having  been  imported  in  1883,  94,395,405  pounds.  The 
price  of  this  article  in  this  country  in  1881-’82  was  about  1  cent  per 
pound.  By  a  combination  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  price  was 
carried  up  and  is  now  maintained  at  about  2  cents  per  pound,  or  an 
advance  of  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Why  not  make  it  here? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Because  we  have  not  the  ingredients.  It  only  shows 
that  where  we  have  not  the  materials,  and  are  dependent  wholly  on 
the  foreign  market,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  combinations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Hecla  and  Calumet  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  which  will  sell  you  copper  at  12  cents  if  you  send  it 
abroad,  but  if  you  use  it  here  they  will  charge  you  15. 

FREE  RAW  MATERIAL,. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[]\Ir.  Hewitt]  that  we  shall  have  all  raw  material  free  is  an  ingenious, 
cunning  device  to  undermine  our  tariff  policy.  It  strikes  directly  at 
the  foundation  of  the  protective  sj’^stem,  unless  he  confines  his  free  trade 
in  raw  materials  to  those  articles  not  produced  in  this  country,  which 
are  few  in  number.  The  proposition  to  a  farmer  or  miner  that  he  shall 
not  be  protected  in  his  products,  whether  it  be  wool,  coal,  ore,  or  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  forests,  or  any  other,  while  asking  him  to  maintain  a  pro¬ 
tective  duty  on  the  manufactured  goods  which  he  consumes,  is  unjust 
and  unstatesmanlike,  and  to  assert  that  this  sentiment  prevails  to  any 
extent  among  the  manufacturers,  and  notably  in  New  England,  is  not 
crediting  them  with  the  common  fairness  which  they  possess,  and  is  not 
true.  New  England  and  the  manufacturers  are,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
for  the  “  live  and  let  live”  policy. 

The  attempt  of  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Hewitt]  to  draw  from  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  free  raw  materials  has  utterly  failed.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Dalton,  treasurer  of  one  of  our  largest  cotton-manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  in  New  England  and  president  of  the  Arkwright  Club,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  England  manufacturers,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  argues  thus  in  regard  to  raw  material: 

The  theory  tliat  sundry  domestic  articles  in  their  crude  state  are  “raw  ma¬ 
terials,”  and  should  therefore  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  is  plausible,  but  un- 
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8o\ind  in  application.  Coal,  iron-ore,  &c.,  appear  upon  the  “Morrison”  free¬ 
list  by  virtue,  probably,  of  their  being:  “  raw  materials.”  They  are  “  raw  ”  only 
so  long  as  tliey  remain  undisturbed  in  their  native  beds.  When  coal  is  mined  it 
has  received  its  first  manipulation  ;  when  transported  to  the  furnace,  its  second ; 
and  when  burned,  its  last.  The  labor  and  skill  required  for  its  mining  and  trans¬ 
portation  is  as  much  entitled  to  recognition  in  the  policy  of  the  Goyeimment  as 
any  other  form  of  industry.  There  is  no  equity  in  saying  to  the  men  who  work 
in  amine  that  they  must  accept  foreign  rates  of  wages  or  abandon  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  while  any  other  applied  labor  is  protected.  The  miner’s  work  is  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  public  good  as  any  other  industry,  and  can  not  be  degraded  without 
degrading  in  some  degree  all  labor. 

The  manufacturer  of  textile  fabrics  in  New  England  practically  pays  the 
wages  of  the  miner  and  transporter  of  the  coal  he  uses.  Of  the  $5  per  ton  paid, 
all  but  the  royalty  to  the  mine-owner — 25  cents  or  less — and  the  interest  on  in¬ 
vestments  in  transportation  lines  is  finally  paid  to  the  miners,  engineers,  train 
and  boat  men,  and  sailors  employed  in  bringing  the  coal  to  his  mills.  In  return 
these  persons  buy  his  cloth ;  they  are  his  customers.  If  coal  is  put  on  the  free¬ 
list,  and  if,  consequently,  the  New  England  manufacturer  is  supplied  from  Nova 
Scotia,  he  will  Siive,  perhaps,  50  cents  per  ton,  and  lose  a  customer  for  four  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  his  cloth,  unless  there  should  be  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  by  which  the  New  England  cloth  could  be  sold  there. 

No  such  reciprocity  is  provided  for,  and,  therefore,  the  New  England  manu¬ 
facturer  would  be  in  the  predicament  of  possibly  making  his  cloth  a  shade 
cheaper  with  free  coal,  but  with  the  certainty  of  losing  his  customers  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  stuffs.  For  example,  a  manufacturer  of  an  important  cotton  fabric 
would  nominally  save,  under  the  “  Morrison”  free  coal  tariff,  about  one-fifth 
of  one  mill  per  yard  upon  his  product,  by  buying  Nova  Scotia  in  place  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  or  Virginia  coal,  and  would  lose  thereby  customers  for 
2*000, OtX)  yards  of  his  cloth.  Such  a  change  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  any  more  than  to  the  American  miner  and  transporter,  especially  as 
the  gain  on  the  cost  of  the  cloth  would  be  offset,  probably,  by  the  increase  of 
cost  consequent  upon  a  reduced  production. 

This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  articles  used  in  manufactures  which  are  not, 
or  can  not  be,  produced  in  this  country.  If  any  such  articles  are  not  already 
upon  the  free-list,  they  should  be  put  there. 

IT 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Ammidown,  a  large  mauufacturer  of  woolen  goods 
and  dealer  in  domestic  fabrics  in  New  York  city,  who  testified  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  woolen  industry,  said  as  to  free  wool : 

My  own  idea  is  that  free  wool  would  impoverish  the  country  to_  such  an 
extent  that  people  would  not  buv  clothing.  The  wool  production  has  increased 
in  this  country  from  60,000,000  pounds  to  320,000,000,  and  from  a  value  of  $20,000- 
000  to  a  value  of  $110,000,000.  This  production  of  $110,000,000  is  so  much  clear 
money,  and  is  more  widely  distributed  probably  than  the  product  of  any  other 
industry,  pjvery  man  who  raises  a  pound  of  wool  raises  it  to  sell.  That  $110,- 
000,(X)0  of  money,  as  distributed  throughout  the  community,  is  $2  a  head  of  money 
distributed  out  of  the  growth  of  wool  in  this  country,  with  which  people  are 
enabled  to  buy  clothing  as  well  as  other  necessaries  of  life.  If  you  cut  off  that 
production  to  any  large  extent  (as  you  would  do  by  free  wool)  you  deprive  the 
j)eople  of  this  country  of  a  sum  of  money  that  is  certainly  equal  to  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  which  they  now  have  to  support  themselves  and  buy 
clothes  with.  And  suppose  that  they  can  buy  clothes  15  per  cent,  cheaper,  they 
have  not  got  the  money  to  buy  them  with,  or,  at  any  rate,  their  supply  ot  money 
is  reduced  more  than  iS  per  cent.  So  that  15  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  fabric 
does  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  reduction  of  the  people’s  means. 

Grant  for  the  sake  of  tbe  argument  that  wool,  lumber,  coal,  and  the 
ores  would  be  made  cheaper  (though  I.  doubt  if  in  the  long  run  they 
would)  by  putting  them  on  the  free-list,  you  must  reduce  the  wages  of 
those  engaged  in  raising  wool,  producing  lumber,  and  mining  your  coal 
and  ores,  which  will  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  and  to 
that  extent  break  down  and  reduce  the  home  market  for  your  manu¬ 
facturers. 

PUBCHASING  POWER  OF  WAGES. 

There  is  paid  out  annually  to  those  engaged  in  all  pursuits  at  least 
$6, 000,  OOC,  000.  If  you  level  the  compensation  for  labor  to  the  standard 
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paid  in  other  countries  you  would  reduce  this  amount  fully  $2,000,- 
000,000,  which  amount  exceeds  by  nearly  $500,000,000  your  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  coin,  and  bullion  ($825,846,813),  to¬ 
gether  with  the  total  imports  of  all  merchandise,  coin,  and  bullion 
($751,670,305). 

This  $2,000,000,000  which  free  trade  would  strike  off  of  your  labor 
roll  it  can  not  be  claimed  would  be  counterbalanced  or  Compensated  for 
by  cheaper  merchandise,  for  this  sum  is  equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  value  of  all  manufactured  products  in  this  country  ($5, 369, 579, 191), 
and  nearly  equal  to  the  total  value  of  all  our  farm  products  ($2,212,- 
540,927).  The  fact  is  that  this  $6,000,000,000,  compensating  labor  in 
this  country,  is  not  all  absorbed  by  daily  living  in  the  purchase  of  either 
merchandise  or  food,  but  is  the  source  from  which  is  drawn  the  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  that  is  being  daily  added  to  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  a  striking  as  well  as  a  consoling  fact  that 
this  tax  and  high-tariff  burdened  people  are  adding  and  holding  to 
themselves  one-third  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  whole  world. 
One  thing  is  certain:  whatever  of  extra  cost  there  may  be  to  our  peo¬ 
ple  for  goods  of  domestic  manufacture,  it  does  not  go  to  the  capital  in¬ 
volved,  for  that  is  not  receiving  to-day  as  great  a  return  as  the  capital 
engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  is  as  low  as  at  any  other  pe¬ 
riod  in  our  history. 

PROTECTION  UNIVERSAL. 

The  protective  policy  has  in  it  the  elements  of  justice  and  equity, 
and  if  maintained  at  all  must  be  universal  in  its  application,  or  nearly 
so.  I  refer  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  reached  by  its  beneficent  influence.  I  can  qpnceive  how 
men  who  have  built  up  a  fortune  and  have  invested  it  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  at  fixed  rates,  who  measure  day  by  day  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  fixed  income  as  they  apply  it  to  the  articles  of  high  liv¬ 
ing,  may  oppose  our  policy.  In  fact,  the  head  and  front  of  the  free- 
trade  leagues  in  the  country,  and  notably  the  free-trade  club  of  New 
York,  are  mainly  constituted  of  people  of  this  class. 

I  have  at  hand  a  list  of  the  names  of  members  of  this  club  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  a  few  months  ago.  It  may  have  increased  in  number  recently,  as 
I  understand  there  have  been  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  to  enlarge  its 
membership.  This  list  numbers  314.  Of  these  109  are  lawyers,  66 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  75  merchants,  bankers,  and  brokers,  chiefly  im¬ 
porters,  27  litierateurs  and  publishers,  14  presidents,  secretaries,  &c., 
6  professors,  the  remaining  17,  including  2  foreign  consuls,  belonging 
to  9  different  professions  or  businesses. 

I  do  not  deny  the  legal  right  of  these  gentlemen  to  band  themselves 
together  for  united  eflbrt  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  free-trade  literature  or  by  sending  paid  counsel  to  advocate  be¬ 
fore  committees  of  Congress  the  principles  of  free  trade  or  to  otherwise 
attempt  to  educate  and  lead  the  people  up  to  free-trade  legislation  in 
their  interests.  Neither  do  I  envy  them  the  gastronomic  and  bibulous 
enjoyments  at  their  meetings,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  their  organization;  but  we  should  know  who  these  disinter¬ 
ested  philanthropists  are  and  where  located. 

The  percentage  of  our  population  who  are  strictly  consumers,  not  pro¬ 
ducers,  compared  with  our  busy  and  active  population  is  v^ery  small. 
Most  of  us  have  the  work  of  our  hands  and  heads  to  dispose  of.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  lifted  themselves  above  the  active  duties  of 
life  is  too  small  to  shape  our  industrial  policy. 
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IMPOKTANCE  OF  THE  TABIFF  TO  AQEICULTTJEISTS. 

To  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country,  by  far  the  largest  I  grant, 
this  question  of  the  tariff  is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  The 
fertile  fields  of  the  West,  their  new  and  labor-saving  machines,  and  the 
cheap  transportation  to  the  foreign  markets  have  given  this  branch  of 
our  industries  special  privileges  and  profits  which  we  can  no  longer  so 
exclusively  enjoy.  Our  principal  competitors  in  cereal  products,  British 
America,  India,  Australia,  and  Kussia,  are  fast  improving  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  competition.  England  is  subsidizing  and  building  railroads  in 
her  provinces  to  afibrd  cheaper  transportation;  Russia  also  is  improving 
her  means  of  transportation  and  building  American  elevators  and  labor- 
saving  machines;  thus  making  them  stronger  competitors  in  the  grain- 
purchasing  sections  of  the  world. 

British  America  has  wheat-fields  equal  in  extent  to  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Missouri,  Dakota,  Montana,  New  York,  and  the  whole  of  New 
England,  with  a  climate  not  less  favorable  for  wheat-growing  than  our 
own. 

India  is  displacing  the  old  rude  implements  of  agriculture  with  new 
and  modem  ones,  improving  her  lands  by  irrigation,  and  pushing  rail¬ 
roads  into  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  country.  A  new  railroad 
line  now  constructing  from  Calcutta  will  open  an  outlet  for  from  fifty 
to  eighty  million  bushels  per  year.  Another  proposed  line  would  draw 
traffic  from  27,000  square  miles  of  wheat  cultivation,  or  more  than 
17,000,000  acres,  capable  of  producing  150,000,000  bushels  per  year, 
thus  increasing  rapidly  her  growth  and  exports  of  wheat,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures:  Her  exports  of  wheat  were,  in  1879,  2,000,000 
bushels;  1880,  4,000,000  bushels;  1881,  12,000,000  bushels;  1883,  36,- 
000,000  bushels. 

United  States  Consul-General  Mattson,  of  Calcutta,  says: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  wheat  resources  and  to  assist  the 
export  trade,  the  Government  of  India  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  encouragement 
which  has  already  resulted  in  better  facilities  of  transit  to  the  seaboard,  by  the 
construction  of  new  railways  and  in  the  reduction  of  freight;  it  has  removed 
taxes,  export  and  octroi  duty;  it  is  diffusing  knowledge  and  instruction  in  tho 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  constructing  canals  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  transportation,  and  in  many  other  ways  giving  moral  and  material 
aid  to  this  great  cause,  in  the  hope  that  India  may  ultimately  become  tho  gran 
ary  of  Great  Britain. 

Both  India  and  Russia  already  show  fertility  of  soil  and  skill  of  pro¬ 
duction  nearly  equal  t^o  our  own,  their  average  yield  being  about  12 
bushels  per  acre,  while  our  average  yield  in  the  census  year  was  but  13 
bushels  per  acre. 

There  are  still  in  India  tracts  of  20,000  to  60,000  square  miles,  and 
in  one  case  of  160,000,  containing  20,000,000  peoplq,  without  a  single 
railroad,  and  these  include  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  country. 

Statistics  from  the  State  Department  show  that  only  about  one-third 
of  the  available  wheat  lands  in  India  are  at  present  under  cultivation, 
and  that  large  areas  of  land  in  Russia,  Australia,  and  Algeria  are  still 
uncultivated.  The  census  for  1880  shows,  too,  that  a  large  part  of  our 
own  domain  is  still  uncultivated.  The  possibility  of  a  great  increase 
in  agricultural  products  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  improved 
facilities  which  are  now  so  rapidly  being  brought  into  use  to  cheapen 
farm  products,  raises  the  question  whether  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  of  full  supply,  and  presents  to  us,  and  especially  to  our  agricult¬ 
urists,  a  new  and  grave  problem.  Where  shall  we  find  a  market  for  our 
cereal  products?  Shall  we  maintain  those  tariff  laws  which  promote 
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and  build  up  our  manufacturing  industries,  giving  employment  in  the 
mechanical  pursuits  and  affording  a  home  market  for  our  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  shall  we  undertake  to  compete  with  India  and  Russia  in  the 
wheat-purchasing  markets  of  the  world? 

The  advocates  of  free  trade,  recognizing  this  strong  and  increasing 
competition,  urge  upon  the  agriculturists  to  put  themselves  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  it  by  reducing  the  tariff,  stopping  the  increase  of  manu¬ 
factures  in  this  country  and  reducing  the  rate  of  wages.  But  let  us 
pause  and  consider  how  easy  a  journey  this  may  be  and  the  feast  we 
are  invited  to. 

India’s  and  Russia’s  railroad  facilities  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
our  own — that  is,  they  are  able  to  transport  grain  from  their  fields  to 
Liverpool  at  as  low  a  cost  as  we  can  transport  it  from  our  fields  to  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  they  will  soon  have  the  same  advantages  in  labor-saving 
machinery,  so  that  it  brings  us  directly  and  singly  to  the  question  of 
the  compensation  for  labor. 

The  rate  of  wages  has  risen  very  rapidly  in  India  in  the  last  few 
years,  I  find  that  in  1850  unskilled  labor  commanded  about  3  cents 
per  day,  and  it  has  now  risen  100  per  cent. ,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
6  cents  per  day  !  Farm  laborers  would  command  at  the  present  time 
about  5  or  10  cents  per  day,  and  it  is  with  this  pauper  labor,  this  semi-bar¬ 
baric  labor  that  our  farm  laborers  are  invited  to  compete,  at  least  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  exports  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Nay,  more,  at  no 
distant  day  these  grain-growing  countries  will  be  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  our  great  seaport  cities  of  the  East  with  their  cereal  products.  This 
is  a  coming  event  which  is  casting  its  shadow  before.  Then  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sections  of  the  country  may  not  be  indifferent  as  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  farm  products,  but  be  ready  to  vie  with  the  other  industries 
of  the  country  to  maintain  a  protective  tariff  all  along  the  line  for  pro¬ 
tection’s  sake.  I  predict  that  within  five  years  our  farm  producers  will 
find  necessary  and  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  upon  wheat  and  other 
cereals.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  stated  in  his  speech 
that  the  foreign  market  fixed  the  price  for  our  wheat.  It  is  this  kind 
of  competition  that  we  should  seek  to  avoid;  that  is,  to  measure  the 
compensation  for  labor  in  our  wheat-fields  with  that  of  the  ryots  ol 
India.  The  idea  advanced  by  those  in  favor  of  free  trade,  that  unless 
the  trade  is  reciprocal  and  we  purchase  the  manufactured  products  ol 
the  grain-purchasing  countries  they  will  not  purchase  their  food  of  us,  ia 
plausible  in  argument  but  has  no  force  in  fact.  Great  Britain,  our 
largest  customer,  will  naturally  and  most  certainly  turn  to  her  colonies 
for  her  supply.  She  is  not  likely  to  forsake  her  long-established  policy 
of  iiurchasing  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market.  Let 
us  not  be  misled  by  this  argument. 

DIVERSITY  OF  INTERESTS. 

A  report  by  the  Agricultural  Department  gives  some  striking  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  favorable  results  to  farms  located  near  manufacturing 
centers,  both  as  relates  to  the  value  of  the  farms  per  acre  and  to  the  net 
incomes  from  the  same.  The  tabulation  of  States  to  show  this  is  as 
follows: 
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Aggregate  value  of  products  of  agriculture  by  States,  acres  of  land  informs, 
and  value  of  farm  lands,  by  States  and  groups  of  States. 


FIRST  GROUP. 


States. 

Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  man¬ 
ufacture. 

Total  land 
in  farms. 

Value  of  farm 
lands. 

Value 
per  acre. 

Masoachusetts . 

Dollars. 
631,125, 284 
104, 163, 621 
185,697,211 
1,080,696,596 
254, 380, 236 
744,818,445 
20, 514, 438 

.<4crc.s, 
3,a59,079 
514, 813 
2,453,541 
23, 780, 754 
2,929,773 
19,791,341 
1,090,245 

Dollars. 

146, 197, 415 
25,882,079 
121,063,910 
1,056, 176,741 
190, 895, 833 
975,689,410 
36, 789,672 

Dollars. 

43  52 
50  27 
49  34 

44  41 
65  16 
49  30 
33  74 

Khode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Total . 

3, 021, 405, 831 

53, 919, 546 

2,552,695,060 

47  34 

SECOND  GROUP. 


Jlaine . 

79,829, 793 

6,552,578 

102,357,615 

15 

62 

New  Hampshire . 

73, 978, 028 

3,721,173 

75,834,389 

20 

38 

V'  ermont . 

31, 354, 366 

4, 882, 588 

109,346, 010 

22 

40 

Ohio . 

348, 298, 390 

24,529,226 

1,127,497,353 

45 

97 

Michigan . 

150, 715, 025 

13, 807, 240 

499, 103, 181 

36 

15 

Indiana . 

148.006,411 

20, 420, 983 

635, 236,  111 

31 

11 

Illinois . 

414, 864, 673 

31,673, 645 

1,009,594,580 

31 

87 

Total . 

1,247,046,686 

105,587,433 

3,558,969,239 

33 

71 

THIRD  GROUP. 


Wisconsin.. . 

128,25.5,480 
76,065, 198 
71, 045, 926 
116, 218, 973 

]5,a53, 118 
13,403,019 
24,752,700 
16,593,742 

357,709,507 
193,7-24, 260 
567, 4.30, 227 
262,051,282 

23  30 

14  45 
22  92 

15  79 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

California . 

Total . 

391,585,577 

70, 102, 579 

1,380,915,276 

19  70 

FOURTH  GROUP. 


Maryland . 

Virginia . 

106,780,563 

5, 119, 831 

165, 508, 341 

32 

33 

51,780,992 

19,635,785 

216, 028, 107 

10 

89 

North  Carolina . 

20,095,037 

22,363,558 

135,793,602 

6 

07 

South  Carolina . 

16, 738, 008 

13,457,613 

„  68, 677, 482 

5 

10 

Georgia . 

36, 440, 948 

26, 043, 282 

111,910,540 

4 

30 

Florida . . . 

5,546, 448 

3, 297,324 

20, 291,835 

6 

15 

Alabama . 

13, 565, 504 

18, 655, 334 

78, 954, 648 

4 

19 

Louisiana . 

24, 205, 183 

8, 273, 506 

58, 989, 117 

7 

13 

Texas . 

20, 719, 928 

36, 292, 219 

170, 468, 886 

4 

70 

Arkansas . 

6. 756, 1.59 

12, 061,547 

74, 249,655 

6 

16 

Tennessee . 

37,074,886 

20, 666, 915 

206,749,837 

10 

00 

West  Virginia . . . 

22, 867,126 

10,193,779 

138, 147, 175 

13 

06 

Kentucky . 

Missouri . 

75, 483, 377 

21, 495, 240 

299, 298,  631 

13 

92 

165,386,205 

27, 879, 276 

375, 633, 307 

13 

47 

Kansas . 

30, 843, 777 

21,417,468 

235, 178,936 

10 

98 

Nebraska . 

■  12,627,3.36 

9, 944,  826 

105, 932, 541 

10 

65 

Colorado . 

14, 260, 159 

1, 165, 373 

25, 109, 223 

21 

55 

Oregon . 

10,931,232 

4, 214, 712 

56,908,575 

13 

50 

Utah . 

4, 324, 992 

655, 524 

14, 015, 178 

21 

38 

Total . 

676,427,860 

283, 233, 112 

2,552,840,616 

9 

01 
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You  will  observe  that  the  first  group — the  largest  manufacturing  States 
of  the  Union — shows  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  to  be  on  an  average 
$47.34  per  acre;  the  second  group,  coming  next  in  order  in  value  of 
manufactured  products,  shows  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  to  be  $33.71 
per  acre;  the  next  group,  coming  next  in  order  in  value  of  manufactured 
products,  shows  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  to  be  $19.70  per  acre,  and 
the  last  group,  having  a  lesser  amount  of  other  industries  compared 
with  agriculture,  shows  the  value  of  farm  lands  to  be  only  $9.01  per 
acre. 

Comparisons  in  the  same  way  by  the  subdivision  of  the  States  bring.s 
the  same  results;  that  is,  where  the  largest  percentage  of  the  people 
are  found  to  be  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  the  farm  lands  are  most 
valuable  and  yield  the  largest  returns. 

I  copy  some  remarks  from  the  report  above  referred  to,  they  are  so 
pertinent  to  this  subject.  It  says: 

The  fact  that  the  group  of  States  where  industry  is  most  diversified  (those  hav¬ 
ing  only  18  per  cent,  of  all  workers  engaged  in  agriculture)  att'ord  $457  per  an¬ 
num  to  each  one,  while  the  agricultural  States,  having  77  per  cent,  in  agriculture, 
allow  an  annual  income  of  only  $160,  is  too  significant  to  be  explained  away,  too 
convincing  for  pretense  of  cavil.  It  stands  as  proof  of  the  necessity  of  symmetry 
and  completeness  of  the  productive  system,  and  as  a  forceful  illustration  of  the 
solidarity  of  t  ie  indu.stries. 

Full  accept  ince  of  the  truth  that  increase  of  non-agricultural  workers  en¬ 
hances  values  in  agriculture,  as  proven  by  this  grouping  of  facts,  has  been  nearly 
universal. 

Therefore,  from  anj'^  standpoint,  to  establish  and  maintain  new  in¬ 
dustries  in  this  country  brings  like  advantages  and  wealth  to  the  farmer 
and  to  those  engaged  directly  in  them. 

Our  natural  growth  in  population,  together  with  the  large  immigra¬ 
tion  constantly  going  on,  makes  an  ever-expanding  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  American  products.  There  is,  too,  an  increasing  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  as  we  grow  in  wealth.  The  very  rich,  the  well-to-do,  the  well-paid 
mechanic  and  the  well-paid  common  laborer  are  larger  consumers,  as 
they  surround  their  homes  with  the  greater  and  more  numerous  com¬ 
forts  of  life. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  IMPORTATIONS. 

We  are  a  good  and  living  example  of  reciprocity  at  home;  nine- tenths 
of  our  agricultural  products  find  a  market  here  and  98  per  cent,  of  all 
our  other  products.  The  total  value  of  articles  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  given  in  the  census  at  $5,369,579,191;  our  total  export 
of  these  goods  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $111,890,001.  The  value  of 
all  domestic  exports  was  $804,223,632  at  point  of  shipment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Massadiusetts  tell  us 
what  effect  a  protective  duty  on  wheat  would  have  upon  our  large  out¬ 
going  supply? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  certainly  not  prevent  the  outfiow  if  there 
was  a  foreign  demand  and  we  could  compete  with  foreign  prices.  The 
United  States  has  for  many  years  had  the  foreign  market  substantially 
at  its  command.  Its  control  is  fast  slipping  away,  not  from  any  policy 
of  ours  or  inability  to  supply,  but  from  the  severer  and  increasing  out¬ 
side  competition.  A  protective  tariff  is  maintained  by  these  two  great 
industrial  interests,  farming  and  manufacturing.  They  have  a  close 
relation  to  each  other.  The  protective  tariff  builds  up  manufacturing 
and  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  who  consume  our  farm  products.  Only  about  10  per  cent,  of 
these  is  now  exported,  estimating  the  value  at  point  of  production. 
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Mr.  MORKISON.  That  is  more  than  double  what  the  manufact¬ 
uring  people  use. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  can  not  he  so.  If  10  per  cent,  is  exported^ 
90  per  cent,  is  consumed  at  home.  As  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
other  industries  compared  with  those  engaged  in  agriculture  is  as  one 
to  two — that  is,  there  are  two  persons  engaged  in  farming  to  one  in  other 
industries — this  latter  class  must  constitute  one-third  of  the  home  con¬ 
sumers,  and  therefore  consume  three-tenths  of  the  total  agricultural 
production. 

We  are  now  importing  annually  $250,000,000  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  these  were  manufactured  in  this  country  it  would  give  direct 
employment  to  700,000  operatives  or  mechanics  and  indirect  employ¬ 
ment  and  support  to  3,500,000  persons.  This  in  itself  would  give  a 
home  market  for  about  one-third  of  our  total  exports  of  agricultural 
products.  These  elements  should  be  watched,  nourished,  and  cared  for 
rather  than  that  we  should  be  diverted  by  the  free- trade  cry  of  a  limited 
home  market  or  deluded  by  the  charms  of  an  unlimited  foreign  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  home  market  will  be  steady  and  reliable  while  our  people 
are  clothed  and  fed  with  our  own  products.  For  an  enlarged  market 
let  us  encourage  the  consumer  to  come  here,  where  he  will  be  no  less  a 
consumer  and  our  customer,  but  the  rewards  of  his  labor,  too,  will  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  country. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  here  that,  notwithstanding  the  charge  that 
we  can  not  increase  our  exports  of  merchandise  while  living  under  a 
protective  tariff,  the  percentage  of  our  exports  of  manufactures,  though 
small,  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Nimmo,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  says  on  this  point: 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  products  of  manufacture  from  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  Sill, 890,001,  as  against  $103,132,481  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  was  larger  than  during  any  previous  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  products  of  manufacture 
amounted  to  only  $45,658,873  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1860.  This  in¬ 
dicates  the  growth  of  the  exportation  of  manufactured  articles. 

INFANT  INDUSTRIES. 

A  tariff  supported  by  some  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  is  well  enougli  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  same  ne¬ 
cessity  exists  to-day  for  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff  that  ex¬ 
isted  when  it  was  first  established.  It  is  only  a  question  of  degree. 
The  attempts  of  the  free-traders  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  tariff  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  “infant-industry  ”  cry  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
though  the  newer  may  need  greater  protection  than  the  older  and  more 
firmly  established,  yet  few  industries  will  ever  become  old  enough  in 
this  country  to  be  able,  Vithout  protection,  to  pay  American  wages  for 
labor  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  for¬ 
eign  rates  for  labor.  There  should  be  no  ambiguity  upon  this  or  any 
other  branch  of  this  subject.  Protective  tariffs  are  levied  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  greater  wages  paid  for  the  different  kinds  of  service  in  this 
country — nothing  else.  Strip  it  of  everything  else,  it  must  stand  or 
fEdl  on  that. 

THE  MORRISON  BILE. 

If  this  Congrass  had  begun  in  good  faith  to  revise  the  tariff— that  is, 
to  improve  its  administrative  features,  give  protection  to  some  indus¬ 
tries  overlooked  or  not  properly  cared  for  in  the  last  revision,  and  per¬ 
haps  add  some  articles  of  raw  material  to  the  free-list — there  would 
have  been  some  reason  in  reopening  this  question  at  this  time.  So  far 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  have  had  the  tariff  bill  under 
consideration,  have  made  no  effort  to  improve  the  present  law;  but  the 
bill  introduced  into  this  House  by  Mr.  Moreison  has  come  back  to 
the  House  without  the  dotting  of  an  “i’’  or  the  crossing  of  a  “t,”  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  friends  of  the  bill  liave  abandoned  many  of  the  articles  which 
they  at  first  proposed  to  put  on  the  free-list. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  that  rates  shall  not  be  above  a  given  figure 
or  below  the  rates  of  the  Morrill  bill  of  March  2,  1861,  will  make  a 
law  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  execute,  and  it  will  crij^ple  and  de¬ 
stroy  many  industrias.  Its  provisions  will  fall  unequally  upon  many 
classes  of  goods,  and  especially  upon  the  manufactures  of  wool.  The 
cut  of  20  per  cent. ,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  raw  material,  or  wool 
under  30  cents  per  pound,  will  be  estopped  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  bill,  and  only  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  prevail,  as  the 
present  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  class,  clothing  wools,  and  of  the 
second  class,  combing  wools,  valued  at  30  cents  per  pound  and  under, 
is  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  rate  will  be  fixed  at  9  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  will  wholly  prevail  on  the  goods  man¬ 
ufactured  from  such  wools. 


WOOL. 

It  may  be  claimed  by  some  that  this  will  no  more  than  equalize  the 
rates  made  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  last  revision. 

To  show  that  no  inequality  exists  I  annex  as  an  appendix  the  actual 
rates  that  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  and 
also  the  present  rates  on  both  wool  and  woolens.  Gentlemen  can  j  udge 
for  themselves. 

The  reduction  made  in  the  tariff  on  wool  in  the  last  revision  followed 
the  suggestions  ©f  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  was  an  equitable  and 
fair  adjustment  of  the  duty  on  wool  and  woolens.  No  opposition  to 
these  reductions  was  made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
while  they  had  the  bill  under  consideration  by  those  engaged  in  sheep 
husbandry  or  any  one.  We  did  not  reach  the  wool  and  woolen  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  so  no  opposition  ap¬ 
peared  there.  It  was  not  until  the  bill  was  considered  in  the  committee 
of  conference  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  the 
wool  duties,  then  too  late  to  effect  such  readjustment  of  the  schedule  in 
the  House  as  would  have  been  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  wool-growers  as  well  as  the  woolen  manufacturers. 

Although  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  wool-growers  press  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  their  interest  at  this  time,  before  a  Congress  inimical  to  protect¬ 
ive  tariff  legislation,  which  endangem  the  whole  system,  I  am  bound 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  to  concede  to  this  large  body  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  the  same  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  same 
degree  of  intelligence  in  presenting  this  question  that  we  accord  to  the 
manufacturers,  upon  whose  statements  we  must  in  part  rely  to  govern 
our  action  on  this  important  matter. 

WOOLENS. 

I  also  append  a  schedule  of  tariff  rates  on  manufactures  of  wool  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  last  revision.  It  will  be  observed  at  a  glance  that 
large  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  woolen  schedule,  varying  from 
3|  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  on  every  item  except  the 
women’s  and  children’s  dress-goods  made  wholly  of  wool.  The  greater 
reductions  have  been  made  on  the  lower  and  middle  grades  of  goods, 
used  by  the  masses,  and  the  lesser  on  the  very  highest.  From  a  change 
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in  style  or  fashion  all-wool  dress-goods  are  taking  the  place  of  mixed 
goods.  This  class  of  goods  was  not  made  in  this  country  when  the  old 
tarifl  law  was  passed,  and  under  it  an  insufilcient  protection  wasaflbrded 
to  insure  their  manufacture  here,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  imported, 
chiefly  from  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  a  few  from  Bradford, 
England.  A  new  classification  was  therefore  made  to  meet  this  emer¬ 
gency,  and  the  rate  increased.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  duties  re¬ 
ceived  upon  all-wool  goods  since  the  revision  of  the  tariff  show  so  little 
diminution  or  change  in  the  revenue— from  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half 
the  importations  have  been  of  this  grade  of  goods  paying  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  under  the  old  law.  Any  one  who  examines  carefully  the 
changes  made  in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  will  see  the  necessity, 
if  the  duty  is  increased  upon  the  raw  material,  of  a  like  increase  upon 
its  product  to  insure  the  manufacture  here  and  maintain  a  home  de¬ 
mand  for  domestic  wool. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  compound  duty  on  woolen  goods. 
The  duty  per  pound  is  to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  wools,  it  requir¬ 
ing  three  or  four  pounds  of  wool  to  make  one  of  cloth,  and  the  ad  val¬ 
orem  duty  is  to  counterbalance  the  duties  on  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  and 
extra  cost  for  labor,  taxes,  &c. 

AD  VALOREM  RATES. 

Merchandise  of  all  kinds  the  world  over  has  declined  in  price  from 
overproduction.  The  merchandise  imported  in  the  six  months  ending 
December  31,  1883,  as  referred  to  in  the  majority  report  on  the  Mor¬ 
rison  bill,  has  come  in  at  lower  rates  of  foreign  cost  than  under  the 
old  law,  which  has  changed  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  as  it  appears 
in  that  report,  for  as  the  price  of  goods  imported  under  specific  rates 
goes  down  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  goes  up,  and  unless  this  fact 
is  considered  you  will  be  misled  by  these  printed  statements  that  are 
given  out  without  explanation.  This  is  fairly  illustrated  in  the  article 
of  sugar.  While  the  reductions  made  in  the  sugar  schedule  amounted 
to  fully  21  per  cent,  from  old  tariff  rates  and  values  of  sugar  imported 
prior  to  July  1,  1883,  the  statement  in  the  report  shows  an  equivalent 
reduction  of  only  2.74  per  cent.  This  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  sugar  has  fallen  in  price,  and  the  duty  being  specific,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  ad  valorem  rate  has  advanced. 

The  system  of  applying  the  ix)lariscope  test,  as  provided  under  the 
existing  law,  to  ascertain  the  saccharine  strength  and  value  of  the  sugar, 
has  checked  frauds  and  added  to  the  revenue  finm  this  article  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  not  anticipated. 

I  insert  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  showing  the 
wages  paid  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  Belgium,  where  these 
goods  are  largely  made,  and  in  similar  mills  in  this  country,  the  figures 
being  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  the  concerns: 
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Average  wages 
per  week. 

Labor  cost  per 
week. 

Occupation. 

Number  employe< 

In  Belgium  (76 

hours). 

In  United  States 

(60  hours). 

For  each  class  in 

Belgium. 

For  each  class  in 

United  States. 

Wool-sorting : 

Overseers  a . 

S4  28 

$38  46 

$•1  28 

$38  46 

Second  hands  a . : _ 

2 

2  38 

16  50 

4  7fi 

33  00 

Sorters  a . 

4 

2  38 

10  63 

9  52 

42  52 

Wool-picking : 

Overseer  a . 

1 

2  85 

30  00 

2  85 

30  00 

Picker-tenders  h . 

4 

1  90 

3  75 

7  60 

15  00 

Dyers : 

Overseer . 

1 

8  00 

30  00 

8  00 

30  00 

Second  hands . 

2 

3  00 

15  00 

6  00 

30  00 

Overlookers . 

2 

2  50 

14  00 

5  00 

28  00 

Dvers . 

4 

2  00 

7  50 

8  00 

30  00 

Wool-carding : 

Overseer . 

1 

8  00 

30  00 

8  00 

30  00 

Second  hands . 

2 

3  57 

15  00 

7  14 

30  00 

Card-grinders . 

10 

2  00 

7  50 

20  00 

75  00 

C<'T'nmnn  haiuLs . 

2 

1  90 

6  07 

3  80 

12  14 

Wool-spinning : 

Overseer . 

1 

6  66 

30  00 

6  66 

30  00 

Second  hands  a . 

3 

2  00 

15  00 

6  00 

45  00 

Mule  fixers  c . 

14 

1  90 

7  50 

26  60 

105  00 

Spinners  d . 

4 

5  25 

5  64 

21  00 

22  56 

Dressing : 

Over.seers  a . 

1 

4  30 

18  00 

4  30 

18  00 

Second  hands  <x . 

15 

2  40 

10  50 

36  00 

157  50 

Dressers  a . 

4 

2  80 

13  08 

11  20 

52  32 

Weaving . 

1 

8  09 

30  00 

8  09 

30  00 

Overseer : 

Second  hands . 

1 

8  00 

16  50 

8  00 

16  50 

Section  hands  a . 

2 

4  30 

12  94 

8  60 

25  88 

Weavers  e . 

150 

4  25 

8  04 

637  50 

1, 206  00 
207  72 

180  00 

Finishing . 

6 

5  71 

34  62 

34  26 

Overseei’s : 

Second  hands  c . 

12 

2  90 

15  00 

34  80 

Scourers  f . 

3 

2  90 

7  50 

8  70 

22  50 

Fullers  g . 

3 

2  90 

8  80 

8  70 

26  40 

Shearers  g . 

18 

2  85 

7  61 

51  30 

136  98 

Pressers  g . 

5 

2  85 

8  05 

14  25 

40  25 

Repair  hands . 

2 

6  60 

18  00 

13  20 

36  00 

24  18 

25  64 
12  75 

Overseers : 

Machinists . 

2 

4  30 

12  09 

8  60 

Carpenters . 

2 

3  50 

12  82 

7  00 

Pipers . 

1 

4  30 

12  75 

4  30 

Yard  hands . 

1 

5  00 

18  00 

5  00 

18  00 

30  44 
18  00 
17  52 
7  88 

Overseer : 

Tjaborers . 

4 

2  90 

7  61 

11  60 

Engineer . 

1 

4  30 

18  00 

4  30 

Firemen . 

2 

3  60 

8  76 

7  20 

Watehnian . 

1 

2  85 

7  88 

2  85 

Total . 

295 

3  68 

9  95 

1,084  96 

2,937  14 

Operatives,  men  if  not  otherwise  designated. 
a  Women  in  Belgium. 
b  Children. 

c  Women  and  children  in  Belgium. 
d  Men  in  Belgium;  women  in  the  United  States. 

e  Of  these  100  are  men  and  50  women  in  Belgium  ;  all  are  women  in  the  United 
States. 

/  Women  in  both  countries. 
g  Men  in  Belgium. 
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Here  we  find  in  one  country  295  persons  earning,  on  an  average,  per 
week  $3.08,  or  61^  cents  per  day;  on  the  American  basis  the  weekly 
average  would  have  been  $9.95,  or  $1.65f  per  day.  Mr.  Whitman, 
however,  says  that  an  Americiin  mill  will  not  be  equipped  in  just  the 
same  way  as  to  hands,  and  this  will  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  to  a  daily 
average  of  at  least  $1.25  per  day,  against  61  cents  in  Belgium,  or  100 
per  cent,  higher. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hurd],  in  his  eloquent  remarks  in 
the  House  the  other  day  on  the  wool  question,  said  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  that  he  opposed  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  rate  of 
duty  for  the  reason  that  it  would  advance  the  price  of  wool,  which  would 
be  a  burden  and  misfortune  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  in  turn 
make  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  of  woolen  goods,  a  burden  those 
people  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  present  condition  of  trade 
could  ill  afford  to  bear.  “A  condition  of  trade,’'  he  could  have  fitly 
added,  “brought  about  by  myself  and  my  coagitators  creating  an  alarm 
throughout  the  country  as  to  what  this  Congress  might  do  by  tariff  leg¬ 
islation.  ’  ’  He  says  the  advance  of  the  duty  on  w^ool  would  increase  its 
value  here — that  he  deplores;  but  in  this  same  speech  he  goes  on  to 
show  how  lower  duties  on  w'ool  would  advance  the  price  here. 

He  says: 

I  oppose  this  motion— 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Converse  to  restore  the  duty  on  wool — 

because  it  proposes  to  restore  the  duty  on  wool  and  thereby  increase  the  price 
of  that  commodity. 

Again  he  says: 

I  believe  if  wool  were  put  on  the  free-list  to-day,  with  a  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  the  result  would  be  a  large  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  operatives  employed,  an  increase 
of  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  wool  on  the  farm,  and  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent,  in  price  to  the  people  who  have  to  purchase  woolen  clothes. 

To  reconcile  these  two  illogical  and  conflicting  positions  he  argues 
that  lessening  the  cost  of  foreign  wool  by  reducing  the  duty  would  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  domestic  wool,  enhance  its  value,  and  afford 
cheaper  clothing  for  the  people,  dearer  raw  material,  cheaper  manufact¬ 
ured  goods  ?  Let  us  work  out  his  problem. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wool  clip  of  this  year  will  amount  to  300,000,- 
000  pounds  and  be  worth  $85,000,000.  The  importations  of  wool  l(r 
the  last  fiscal  year,  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  clothing  and  combiug 
woOTS,  corresponding  with  our  product  was  12,919,642  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,911,430.60,  which  is  about  3|^  per  cent,  of  our  consumption,  96^ 
per  cent,  being  domestic.  By  taking  off  the  duty  on  foreign  wool, 
$2,911,430.60  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  promises  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  home  clip  10  per  cent.,  or  $8,500,000.  Deduct  from  this  sum 
the  duty  paid  on  the  foreign  wools  of  these  classes,  and  we  have  as  a 
net  result  added  $5,588,569.40  to  the  woolen  manufacturer’s  r9,w  ma¬ 
terial,  and  in  turn  added  that  much  to  the  cost  of  wool  products,  for, 
as  he  says,  “you  can  not  add  to  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  which 
the  article  is  made  without  increasing  the  price  of  the  article  itself.” 

The  problem  to  make  cheaper  clothing  out  of  higher-cost  raw  material 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  theorist,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  This 
proposition  will  not  commend  itself  to  or  catch  the  vote  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  any  more  than  it  will  convince  the  wool-growers  that  lowering 
the  duty  on  wool  will  increase  the  price  of  the  domestic  clip.  If  those 
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who  are  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  want  to  try  the  experiment  of 
putting  wool  on  the  free-list,  I  could  guarantee  there  will  he  no  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  for  the  protection  granted  to 
wool  in  1867  has  always  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  woolen 
manufacturers. 


COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  letter  under  date  of  March  13,  1884,  from  W.  H.  Young,  president 
of  the  Eagle  and  Phenix  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Columbus,  Ga., 
addressed  to  Hon.  Hugh  Buchanan,  and  which  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  free-trade  press,  argues  in  favor  of  the  reduction  proposed  by  the 
Morrison  bill,  and  even  of  free  trade,  but  as  “one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer  ’  ’  so  these  two  or  three  men  who  have  so  far  appeared 
from  the  South  advocating  free  trade  do  not  represent  the  true  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  manufacturers  of  that  section. 

A  printed  circular  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Phelps,  of  New  York, 
to  the  cotton-mills  of  the  South  propounding  four  questions; 

1.  When  was  your  mill  erected? 

2.  What  is  its  present  capacity  in  spindles  and  looms  ? 

3.  If  erected  prior  to  1860,  have  you  since  then  increased  your 
capacity,  and  if  so,  how  much  ? 

4.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  state  whether  you  are  in  favor  of 
or  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  the  cotton 
goods  which  you  manufacture. 

To  these  circulars  there  have  come  sixty  responses.  One  was  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  five  expressed  an  indifference  on  the  subject,  eight  made 
no  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  and  forty-six  were  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  tarifl'.  They  were  distributed  in  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  the  expressions 
for  the  retention  of  the  present  rates  were  clear  and  forcible. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Hanson,  of  Macon,  Ga.  (recently  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Manufacturers’  Association),  be¬ 
fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  his  letter  in  rejily  to  that  of 
Mr.  Young,  read  in  the  Senate  and  published  in  the  Congressional 
Kecord  of  April  5,  present  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  a  protect¬ 
ive  tariff. 

As  to  the  increase  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South,  I  offer  a 
statement  from  the  Baltimore  Manufacturers’  Record  of  recent  date: 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  SOUTH— PROGRESS  SINCE  1880. 

The  South  and  its  rapid  development  are  everywhere  spoken  of.  The  papers, 
North,  South,  East,  and  We.st,  as  well  as  European,  are  almost  daily  telling  oi 
the  unexampled  progress  of  that  fair  land  which  stretches  from  the  southern 
border  of  Pennsylvania  down  to  Mexico.  And  thus  the  world  knows  that  a  new 
South  has  arisen  fi'om  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  that  the  slow  and  easy  method 
of  former  times  has  given  place  to  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  push  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  great  West  with  its  stirring  life  and  activity.  But  while  the  world 
knows  of  these  things,  it  is  only  in  a  general  way.  Every  one  knows,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  the  cotton  manufacturing  interests  of  the  South  have  wonderfully  in¬ 
creased  of  late  years;  but  few  know  just  how  great  has  been  that  increase. 
Hence,  with  a  view  of  showing  just  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  one  line — 
cotton  manufacturing — we  have  compiled  a  full  li.st  of  all  the  cotton-mills  in  the 
South,  with  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  in  each;  and  by  comparing  the 
figures  thus  obtained  with  the  report  of  the  United  States  census  covering  the 
year  from  June  1, 1879,  to  May  31, 1880,  we  can  readily  see  how  great  bas  been 
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the  advance  made.  The  summing  up  of  these  figures,  which  are  presented  in 
full  detail  further  on,  gives  the  following  remarkably  interesting  table : 

Number  of  cotton  spindles  and  looms  in  the  South  on  January  1,  1884,  as  compiled  by 
the  Baltimore  Mamifacturers'  Record,  compared  toiih  the  number  on  May  31, 1880, 
as  given  in  the  United  States  census  reports. 


States. 

January  1,1884. 

June  1,1880. 

No.  of 
spindles. 

No.  of 
looms. 

No.  of 
spindles. 

No.  of 
looms. 

A  Inhama . 

82,057 
6,300 
1,918 
340, 130 
26, 264 
39,669 
169, 300 
49, 128 
213,  672 
191,048 
78, 887 
12, 274 
66,096 

1,614 

39 

55,072 
2,015 
816 
200, 974 
9,022 
6,097 
125,014 
26, 172 
102,767 
92,788 
46, 268 
2,648 
44,336 

1,050 
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Arkansas . 

Florida . .  . 

Georgia . 

7,843 
471 
824 
2,581 
1,120 
3,543 
3, 389 
1,461 
165 
1,832 

4,713 

73 

120 

2,325 

704 

1,960 

1,776 

1,068 

71 

1,324 

Kentucky . 

I.x>uisiana . 

Maryland . 

Mississippi . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

Total . 

1,276,422 

24,873 

713, 989 

15,222 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  1,276,422  spin¬ 
dles  and  24,873  looms  in  the  Southern  cotton-mills,  as  against  713,984  spindles 
and  15,222  looms  on  May  1, 1880,  or  an  increase  of  562,433  spindles  and  9,651 
looms  in  just  three  years  and  ahalf,  or  an  increase  in  that  time  of  about  80  per 
cent,  in  spindles  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  looms.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  entire  number  of  new  spindles  and 
looms  placed  in  Southern  mills  since  1880,  but  only  the  increase  in  the  present 
aggregate  number  as  compared  with  the  total  on  May  1, 1880;  for  thousands  of 
old  spindles  have  been  taken  out  during  the  past  three  years  and  been  replaced 
by  new  ones :  so  that  could  we  obtain  the  exact  number  of  ncAV  spindles  and 
looms  purchased  by  Southern  mills  since  the  census  report  was  gathered,  it 
w'ould  probably  be  not  less  than  800,000  of  the  former  and  5,C00  of  the  latter. 
According  to  the  census,  the  value  of  the  products  of  all  Southern  cotton  mills 
for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1880,  w'as  a  little  over  $21,^,000,  and  while  the  ex¬ 
act  figures  for  the  past  year  are  not  obtainable,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  value 
for  1883  was  between  $35,000,000  and  $40,000,000. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  the  tariff  does  not  regulate  the  rate 
of  wages,  and  cites  in  proof  one  fact — that  the  laborers  at  Columbus 
and  Atlanta  do  not  receive  as  much  wages,  while  performing  the  same 
class  of  work,  as  those  in  Lowell.  He  is  in  one  sense  correct.  That  is, 
they  do  not  receive  in  the  Southern  mills  so  much  per  capita  as  they  do 
in  Lowell  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  as  skilful  and  do  not  earn  as 
much  money  per  day,  though  it  cost  the  Southern  manufacturer  as 
much  per  yard  to  weave  his  cloth  as  it  does  in  the  East.  Mr.  Hanson, 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  in  his  testimony  on  this  point,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
said: 

The  question  with  him  was  at  what  rate  per  pound  he  could  produce  his 
goods.  He  had  no  statistics  with  him,  but  he  was  of  the  impression  (and  he 
would  venture  upon  stating  it  as  his  opinion  here)  that,  comparing  the  cotton 
mills  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  the  cotton  mills  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  (which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  mills  in  the  South),  number  for  number  and  pound  for  pound, 
labor  was  as  cheap  in  Lowell  as  it  was  in  Augusta,  though  the  labor  in  Augusta 
might  appear  to  be  cheaper  per  capita.  The  hands  in  the  Lowell  mills  might 
earn  better  wages  than  those  in  the  Augusta  mills,  but  when  the  pay-roll  came 
to  be  divided  up  at  the  end  by  production,  he  doubted  very  seriously  whether 
Augusta  could  show  as  good  results  as  Ix)well  could. 

The  question  is  asked,  how  shall  we  reduce  the  revenue  ?  Certainly 
not  by  lowering  the  barrier  now  maintained.  If  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  is  made,  as  proposed,  greater  quantities  of  goods  will  come  in  and 
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larger  revenues  will  flow  into  the  Treasury.  To  lower  the  rates  at  this 
time,  when  the  foreign  markets  are  glutted,  would  certainly  not  open 
any  new  market  for  our  own  surplus,  but  destroy  what  we  have.  If 
the  present  rates  are  maintained,  it  is  hoped  we  shall  rapidly  reduce  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods.  There  was  imported  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  under  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  and  steel  schedules  goods 
to  the  value  of  $111,0(10,000,  bringing  into  the  Treasury  from  duties 
$58,000,000,  as  per  the  accompanying  table: 


Schedule. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Cotton . 

$32, 359, 343  70 
42, 552, 455  99 
40,837,376  19 

$12, 238, 500  38 
29, 166, 370  09 
16,599,460  93 

Wool . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Totals . 

115, 749, 175  88 

58,004,331  40 

This  importation  should  be  and  will  be  largely  reduced  under  the 
present  rate  of  duty  if  the  tariff  agitation  would  cease  and  a  stable 
policy  assured  to  capital  and  skill  and  the  revenue  thereby  lessened. 


INFLUENCE  OF  POLITICS. 

The  last  Congress  was  embarrassed  and  hampered,  as  this  one  is,  by 
a  misunderstanding  and  want  of  a  Avell  defined  policy  in  both  parties 
as  to  the  relation  the  revenue  featuresof  the  tariff  bear  to\he  needs  of  the 
Government  and  the  true  relation  the  protective  features  of  the  tariff 
bear  to  the  industries  of  the  country.  Hence  we  are  troubled  with  too 
much  revenue.  Another  Congress,  I  predict,  will  be  so  fully  master  of 
the  situation  that  both  the  tariff  and  revenue  laws  can  be  taken  up  and 
readjusted  with  that  intelligent  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
as  it  relates  both  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  and  protection  to  our 
industries,  that  a  Congress  crazed  with  the  Presidential  fever  can  not 
give,  and  a  sufficient  time  will  have  expired  to  obtain  intelligent  re¬ 
sults  from  the  last  revision. 

The  fiict  is  we  do  not  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  country. 
The  variety  of  temperature  and  soil,  the  forests,  navigable  waters,  and 
water-powers  make  us  more  independent  than  any  other  nation.  The 
God  of  nature  and  the  hand  of  destiny  mark  and  direct  our  pathway. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  this  country  is  the  most  prosperous 
financially  and  socially  of  any  in  the  world,  that  all  professions — the 
skilled  artisans  and  the  common  laborers — are  better  rewarded  for  labor 
than  in  any  other  country,  that  we  offer  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  nine-tenths  of  their  products  and  at  better  prices  than  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  other  people,  that  the  establishment  of  manufacturing 
enterprises,  made  possible  by  protection,  in  the  variotas  sections  of  the 
country  is  adding  new  value  to  the  farm  lands,  and  the  establishment 
of  these  industries  is  creating  a  fresh  competition  and  reducing  every 
variety  of  manufacture  to  the  lowest  possible  cost,  I  hope  this  House 
will  pause  in  its  rash  and  inconsiderate  movement  to  disturb  the  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  of  the  country  for  political  purposes. 

If  you  think  the  political  cyclone  which  swept  the  countiy  two  years 
ago  and  wiped  out  the  Kepublican  majority  in  this  House  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  people  on  this  question  of  protective  tariff,  I  warn  you 
of  your  mistake  and  predict  that  if  you  allow  this  idea  to  shape  your 
policy  and  action  on  this  bill  you  will  be  overtaken  by  a  cyclone  no 
less  violent  but  broader  in  its  scope  than  that  of  1882,  and  of  your  party 
it  will  be  said  that  “  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone;  and  the 
place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.” 


Table  showing  rates  of  duty  on  tcools  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  and  also  under  the  present  tanff. 
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Table  showing  rates  of  duty  on  woolens  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  and  also  under  the  present  tariff. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
HON.  DUDLEY  C.  HASKELL, 

BY 

HON.  THOMAS  E,YAN. 


The  House  having  ordered  that  Thursday,  February  28,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.,  be 
fixed  as  the  time  for  delivering  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dudley  C. 
Haskell,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Kansas — 

Mr.  RYAN  said: 

Mr.  Speaker!  This  being  the  hour  fixed  by  special  order  by  the 
House  to  pay  its  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon. 
Dudley  C.  Haskell,  a  Representative-elect  to  this  Congress  from 
the  second  Congressional  district  of  Kansas,  I  offer  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House  be  laid  aside  in  order  that 
appropriate  tribute  may  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Dudley  C.  Haskell,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Haskell  the  House  has  lost  a 
con.spicuous  and  faithful  member,  his  constitueids  a  zealous  and  capable  servant, 
and  the  country  a  citizen  of  exemplary  life,  patriotic  devotion,  and  rare  promise. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect  for  his  memory  and  sorrow 
for  his  I0.SS,  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies,  shall  adjourn. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  upon  this  sad  duty  with  a  sorrow 
made  poignant  by  the  memory  of  years  of  uninterrupted  friendship. 

Dudley  C.  Haskell  was  my  associate  and  colleague  in  Congress 
from  1876  to  the  date  of  his  death.  We  entered  upon  Congressional  life 
at  the  same  time.  Our  relations  were  always  cordial,  and  were  never 
interrupted  by  hasty  word  or  unpleasant  incident.  We  conferred  con¬ 
cerning  our  personal  interests  and  public  duties  with  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  and  without  reserve.  His  sympatliy  and  aid  in  the  discharge 
of  the  tru.sts  assigned  me  I  could  always  command. 

My  friend  and  colleague  is  no  more  !  After  a  long  and  heroic  strug¬ 
gle  against  resistless  disease,  he  died  at  his  rooms  in  this  city  about 
half  past  4  o’clock  of  the  Sabbath  morning  the  16th  day  of  December 
last.  ^ 
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Mr.  Haskell  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Vt.,  March  23, 1842,  and  was, 
as  will  be  seen,  still  a  young  man  when  cut  down.  He  was  the  son  of 
Franklin  Haskell  and  Almira  Chase.  His  father’s  family  is  tradition¬ 
ally  traceable  to  Saxony.  They  came  to  America  from  Scotland,  and 
were  among  the  first  who  settled  in  the  historic  town  of  Salem,  Mass. 
Subsequent  settlements  were  made  by  some  of  them  in  Connecticut 
and  Vermont.  His  mother  belonged  to  an  old  and  numerous  New  Eng¬ 
land  family  of  that  name,  some  of  whom  attained  to  considerable  dis¬ 
tinction.  His  parents  moved  to  Massachusetts  when  he  was  but  two 
years  old,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  September,  1854,  when 
his  father  went  to  Kansas,  followed  by  his  mother  and  himself  the  en¬ 
suing  March.  In  1857  he  went  back  to  Springfield,  Vt.,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  school  about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  his  home  and  engaged 
in  trade. 

Soon  after,  however,  and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  was 
moved  by  the  prevailing  excitement  resulting  from  gold  discoveries  in 
Colorado  to  go  to  ‘‘  Pike’s  Peak,”  the  name  by  whieh  that  attractive 
region  was  then  generally  but  somewhat  vaguely  known.  Fickle  for¬ 
tune  withholding  her  favor,  he  again  sought  his  home  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  soon  after  the  great  civil  war  had  come  to  deluge  the  land  with  the 
blood  of  kindred.  He  entered  the  military  service  a  lad  of  but  nine¬ 
teen  years,  and  his  superior  qualities  did  not  long  await  recognition, 
for  he  was  soon  assigned  to  the  important  position  of  superintendent  of 
transportation  for  his  division. 

In  January,  1863,  he  retired  from  the  military  service,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March  entered  school  at  East  Hampton,  Mass.  Remaining  there 
for  a  time,  he  was  admitted  to  Yale  College,  and  took  a  special  scientific 
course. 

In  November,  1865,  he  married  Miss  Harriet  M.  Kelsey,  of  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Massachusetts,  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  to  whose 
beauty  of  character,  untiring  devotion,  patient  courage,  high  order  of 
Intellect,  and  splendid  mental  equipment  Mr.  Haskell  was  largely  in¬ 
debted  for  his  subsequent  brilliant  success. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  returned  with  his  young  bride  to 
his  Kansas  home,  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  where  he  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  continued  with  indifferent  success  until 
1876.  He  entered  political  life,  however,  in  1871,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Kansas  Legislature.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
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his  purpose  to  remain  in  public  life,  but  rather  to  enter  the  profession 
of  the  law,  a  field  of  service  for  which  he  was  exceptionally  well  fitted 
by  his  remarkable  perceptive  powers,  analytic  faculties,  terseness  and 
cogency  of  logic,  and  perspicuity  and  affluence  of  diction.  Subsequent 
events  diverted  him  from  this  purpose  and  gave  his  remaining  years 
to  the  busine.ss  of  legislation.  In  1873  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  still  again  in  1875,  when  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house.  As  member  and  speaker  he  gave  evidence  of  abilities 
and  developed  an  aptitude  for  legislative  duties  that  suggested  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  Congi'ess,  and  in  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  and  was  successively  chosen  to  the  Forty-sixth, 
Forty-seventh,  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses. 

When  Mr.  Haskell  entered  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  many  impor¬ 
tant  interests  of  his  district  were  greatly  in  need  of  legislative  relief. 

To  this  work  he  at  once  applied  himself  with  such  diligence,  that  be¬ 
fore  he  had  completed  his  second  term  ample  legislation  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  lijwl  been  secured.  He  was  vigilant  and  active  respecting  all 
matters  of  interest  to  Kansas,  and  there  is  little  of  Federal  legislation 
affecting  her  development  upon  which  he  has  not  left  his  impress. 

He  was  fond  of  his  constituents  and  proud  of  his  State.  In  conver¬ 
sation  he  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  early  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
the  young  Commonwealth.  He  indulged  a  just  pride  in  having  borne 
a  part  in  all  her  vicissitudes.  When  but  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  contests  and  shared  in  the  privations  of  the  period. 
Fresh  from  his  New  England  home,  imbued  with  a  love  of  freedom  and 
prompted  by  the  zeal  inspired  by  the  passions  of  the  time,  he  shoul¬ 
dered  his  rifle  and  with  his  command  marched  forth  to  battle  for  human 
liberty. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  gifted  with  a  splendid  physique,  being  consider¬ 
ably  over  six  feet  high  and  .symetrically  proportioned.  His  bodily 
strength  was  great,  and  he  was  passionately  fond  of  athletic  sports. 

In  thought,  speech,  and  action  he  was  vigorous  and  aggressive.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  be  lukewarm  or  apathetic  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  task  or  the  discharge  of  any  duty.  Though  it  were 
hut  a  friendly  office  in  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government  for 
some  humble  constituent,  he  undertook  it  with  cheerful  alacrity.  It 
the  recognition  of  the  presiding  officer  were  sought,  it  was  with  tone  ^ 
so  commanding  and  vigor  of  purpose  so  evident,  that  the  Chair  found 
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it  easier  to  respect  than  to  ignore.  Whether  debating  a  question  of 
order  or  discussing  a  great  public  measure,  he  summoned  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  body  and  mind,  and  directed  them  against  the  position  of 
his  adversary  with  an  energy  that  must  have  put  his  nerve  power  to, 
serious  test  and  materially  impaired  his  vital  forces. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  a  diligent  student,  especially  of  history  and  politi-^ 
cal  economy.  With  the  entire  history  of  his  own  country  and  its  leg¬ 
islation  he  made  himself  as  thoroughly  familiar  as  though  he  had  livedi 
through  it  and  borne  a  part  in  it. 

For  the  legislative  arena  he  was  in  all  respects  splendidly  equipped.. 
To  every  duty  assigned  him  he  brought  the  most  thorough  preparation.,. 
He  made  himself  master  of  every  principle,  every  detail,  and  every  ac¬ 
cessible  fact  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Just  in  his  purposes,  with  prepa¬ 
ration  never  inadequate,  with  a  sagacity  that  always  chose  the  strongest . 
position,  and  a  courage  that  was  invincible,  he  proved  himself  on  this . 
floor  to  be  a  “  foeman  worthy  of  the  steel  ’  ’  of  the  ablest  and  the  most 
undaunted.  It  was  only  after  the  fullest  investigation  and  the  most 
careful  deliberation  that  he  reached  important  conclusions,  and  then  he  - 
was  as  unyielding  in  his  convictions  as  he  was  zealous  in  their  defense. 
Though  often  impetuous,  ardent,  and  nervously  energetic  in  what  he 
undertook,  he  was  yet  cool,  prudent,  wise,  and  sagacious  in  counsel . . 
His  was 

A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Whei’e  every  ^od  did  seem  to  set  his  seal.i 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  maiv. 

There  were  two  great  subjects  to  which  my  late  colleague  gave  ex¬ 
haustive  study  and  profound  thought — polygamy  in  the  Territories  and 
the  system  of  protection  to  American  industry. 

He  regarded  polygamy  not  merely  as  a  crime  against  society,  defiling  ^ 
and  perverting  those  family  relations  and  home  ties  which  are  the  very 
flower  of  our  civilization,  but  as  an  organized  and  defiant  enemy  of  our 
Government  and  its  institutions.  Thus  believing,  he  determined  to  , 
attack  it  with  all  the  legislative  powers  that  it  was  practicable  to  in¬ 
voke  for  its  destruction.  AVhen  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  met  he 
moved  against  it  promptly,  planting  himself  upon  the  broad  proposition  . 
that  to  send  to  this  body  a  polygamous  representative  of  that  great 
crime  was  an  offense  against  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  a  memorable  struggle  he  was  sustained  and  the 
Delegate-elect  refused  a  seat.  He  subsequently  cha.mpioned  the  bill  for  . 
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the  supprassion  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories,  and  pursued  it  with 
marked  parliamentary  skill  and  energy  to  a  successful  issue. 

But  it  was  the  subject  of  tariff  revision  which  so  largely  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  House  at  the  closing  session  of  the  last  Congress  that 
brought  into  active  exercise  his  rarest  talent  for  debate  and  his  consum¬ 
mate  skill  in  the  application  of  parliamentary  law.  It  was  that  nota¬ 
ble  parliamentary  struggle  that  brought  him  conspicuously  before  the 
country  as  one  of  the  ablest  expounders  and  strongest  advocates  of  that 
great  economic  system.  To  this  subject  he  doubtless  devoted  pro¬ 
founder  study  and  more  thorough  investigation  than  to  any  other  that 
had  ever  challenged  his  attention.  He  represented  an  agricultural 
people,  and  the  great  problem  presented  for  his  solution  was  the  effect 
and  influence  of  the  system  of  protection  upon  the  chief  industry  of  his 
own  people.  To  this  end  he  traversed  the  domains  of  history,  science, 
philosophy,  and  precedent,  and  it  was  the  light  thus  gained  that  made 
his  pathway  clear  and  determined  his  purpose  beyond  fear  or  cavil. 
Those  present  who  were  members  of  the  last  Congress  need  not  be  re¬ 
minded  with  what  force  of  logic,  comprehensiveness  of  information, 
and  patient  mastery  of  details  he  supported  his  matured  convictions  on 
this  floor.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  intense  mental  strain,  long 
continued,  and  the  excessive  labor  which  characterized  the  part  he 
bore  in  that  memorable  contest  sapped  his  vital  forces,  destroyed  his 
capacity  for  natural  and  healthful  repose,  and  left  him  an  easy  prey 
to  insidious  and  fatal  disease. 

Dudley  C.  Haskell’s  private  life  was  without  a  stain.  From  boy¬ 
hood  his  was  a  career  of  religious  fervor.  His  faith  was  implicit  and 
sublime.  He  knew  his  God  as  surely  as  he  knew  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  stars  or  the  meridian  splendor  of  the  sun.  No  lingering  doubt 
disturbed  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  future  state  of 
eternal  bliss.  To  him  death  was  the  gateway  to  an  eternity  of  purity, 
serenity,  and  joy.  The  work  of  the  church  and  the  Sabbath  school 
was  to  him  a  labor  of  love.  So  high  and  pure  were  the  order  and  quality 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  an  easy  master  of  every  temptation. 

His  home  was  to  him  the  one  spot  on  earth  of  supreme  felicity,  typ¬ 
ical  of  that  higher  home  and  more  numerous  family  to  which  he  has 
been  summoned.  His  great  heart  was  entirely  consecrated  to  his  family. 
His  affection  for  wife  and  children  was  as  sweet  and  pure  as  a  mother’s 
kiss.  His  was  the  home  of  peace,  confidence,  and  contentment.  No 
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vision  of  glory  could  dim  the  luster  of  his  fireside,  no  ambition  dull  the 

calm  delights  of  his  heartlistone.  It  was  the  abiding  place  of  all  the 

domestic  virtues.  Chief  and  empress  of  them  all  reigned  Love,  around 

whose  throne  shone  the  mellow  light  of  Christian  charity. 

The  spot  where  angels  find  a  resting  place 
When,  bearing  blessings,  they  descend  to  earth. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  a  steadily  and  even  a  rapidly  growing  man.  Each 
succeeding  effort  surpassed  the  last.  In  him  were  possibilities  that 
pointed  to  the  best  and  proudest  results  of  statesmanship  He  relied 
upon  hard  work  rather  than  upon  genius.  His  definition  of  ability  was 
intelligent  industry.  He  regarded  genius  and  talent  as  infant  energies 
that  could  only  be  developed  into  robust  manhood  by  the  severest  toil. 

His  early  death  must  be  considered  a  national  calamity.  The  great 
principles  he  so  ardently  espoused  and  so  powerfully  maintained  have 
sustained  a  grievous  loss.  The  vigorous  and  stalwart  young  State  he  in 
part  represented  with  so  much  honor  and  fidelity  bows  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  her  great  bereavement.  Just,  genial,  honorable,  and  artless,  he 
has  gone  to  his  reward. 

’  His  life  was  gentle :  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world — “  This  is  a  man !  ” 

I  seem  to  see  now  in  fancy  my  departed  friend  on  that  far  shore, 
his  once  soaring  spirit  in  peaceful  repose  at  last,  basking  in  the  glad 
sunlight  of  an  eternal  morning.  From  that  infinite  height  may  we 
not  fancy  him  comprehending  in  the  vast  sweep  of  his  perfected  vision 
the  places,  events,  and  interests  that  attracted  his  thoughts  and  engaged 
his  energies  in  life?  So  shall  he  look  down  upon  a  grateful  country, 
her  reverent  millions  paying  the  tribute  of  tears  to  one  who  served 
their  interests  faithfully,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  social  regener-. 
ation  and  whose  championship  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  American 
labor  challenged  their  sincere  admiration.  In  the  van  of  them  all  will 
he  behold  the  sorrowing  hosts  of  his  own  State,  watering  his  grave 
with  tears  and  bedecking  it  with  lily  and  immortelle.  When  these 
flowers  fade  and  their  fragrance  perishes,  surviving  affection  will  rear 
a  sculptured  column  above  his  dust,  and  the  enduring  marble  itself 
shall  crumble  and  decay  ere  his  name  and  fame  fade  from  recollection. 
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TAXATION  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  COMMON 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATES. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  ELI  SAULSBURY, 


IN  THE 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


APRIl.  1.  I8rt4. 


WA  Sill  NJi.TON. 

1SS4. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  ELI  SAULSBURY. 


The  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  31)8)  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common 
schools — 

Mr.  SAULSBURY  said: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  considerable  embarrassment  that  I  rise  to 
iuidress  the  Senate  after  so  able,  exhaustive,  and  conclusive  an  argument 
its  that  to  which  the  Senate  has  just  listened.  I  think  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  might  well  rest  their  opposition  on  the  argument  which  has  just 
been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Coke],  an  argument 
that  I  think  is  unanswerable  and  conclusive  of  the  whole  question. 
But  as  I  shall  have  to  vote  on  the  bill,  I  desire  to  make  some  remarks  in 
justification  of  the  vote  which  1  shall  give. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  debate,  or  very  early  in  the  debate,  I 
expressed  my  opposition  to  the  bill  and  assigned  some  of  the  reasons 
on  which  that  opposition  is  based.  I  then  said  that  1  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  constitutional  Avarrant  or  authority  for  Congress  to  pass 
the  bill,  and  that  if  such  authority  existed  I  believed  the  passage  of 
the  bill  would  be  injudicious  and  unwise.  Subsequent  reflection  as 
■well  as  everything  that  I  have  heard  in  tlie  debate  luis  but  confirmed 
the  opinion  Avhich  I  then  expressed.  All  that  I  haA'e  heard  satisfies 
me  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  collection  of  revenue  from  the 
people  of  this  country  and  its  application  to  the  subject  of  education 
in  the  States;  and  all  that  I  haA^e  heard  in  debate  in  reference  to  the 
impolicy  of  the  matter  has  strengthened  my  conviction  on  that  subject. 
If  the  poAver  existed,  if  Congress  had  ample  authority  to  make  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money,  it  Avould  be  the  most  unAvise  measure  that  has 
passed  the  Senate  for  years. 

I  ask  the  friends  of  this  measure  to  point  out  the  poAver  upon  which 
they  predicate  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  the  bill,  for  I  confess  that 
after  listening  to  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  presented  there  has 
been  no  substantial  reason  deduced  from  the  Constitution  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  Congress  has  authority  to  pass  it. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Garland]  on  another  question,  I 
believe  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Plumb] 
in  reference  to  diseases  among  cattle,  found  authority  in  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  “the  general-welfare ”  clause  of  the  Constitution  to 
make  that  appropriation  and  to  make  all  similar  appropriations,  and  I 
think  he  referred  to  that  provision  as  sustaining  this  bill.  That  Sena¬ 
tor  gave  a  construction  to  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  he 
thought  warranted  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
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in  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Kansius,  and  if  I  understood  him, 
also  for  this  educational  scheme,  and  he  cited  various  appropriations 
that  had  been  made  by  Congress  as  justifying  that  construction.  The 
only  limitation  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  placed  on  the  power  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  by  Congress  was  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  a  public,  gen¬ 
eral  nature,  and  if  I  understood  his  argument  aright  he  contended  that 
Congress  had  clear  and  indisputable  authority  to  make  appropriations 
from  the  public  Treasury  for  any  and  every  purpose  that  it  might  think 
promoted  the  general  welfare.  The  views  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  friends  of  this  bill  to  whom  I  have 
listened  in  this  debate.  They  have  all  placed  the  authority  for  the  p^- 
sage  of  the  bill  on  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  general 
welfare. 

I  can  not  concur  in  the  construction  placed  upon  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution  by  these  Senators.  If  their  construction  is  correct 
there  was  no  need  for  any  of  the  specific  grants  of  power  given  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Constitution.  Under  that  clause,  if  tlieir  construction  is 
correct,  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Compress  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  public  money  or  the  objects  to  which  such  appropriation 
could  be  applied.  Congress  could  have  raised  and  e(piipped  armies 
and  built  navies  at  pleasure  without  specific  grants  of  power  for  that 
purpose.  In  fact,  if  under  the  general- welfare  clause  it  could  raise  and 
appropriate  money  at  pleasure,  and  apply  it  according  to  its  own  will 
and  discretion,  many  of  the  specific  grants  of  power  were  not  only  un¬ 
necessary  but  superfluous  and  unwise. 

I  aril  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the  construction  put  upon  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  friends  of  this  bill  has  been  insisted  upon  be¬ 
fore.  The  advocates  of  every  scheme  to  take  money  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  for  any  and  every  purpose  frequently  intrench  themselves  be¬ 
hind  this  construction  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution ;  whenever 
no  other  authority  can  be  invoked  they  fallback  on  the  general-welfare 
clause  aud  find  authority  in  that  for  every  purpose  which  they  desire. 

The  words  “general  welfare”  occurred  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  their  import  as  there  used  was  plain  and  obvious!  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  no  authority  was  given  to  Congress  to  raise  rev¬ 
enue  by  taxation  of  any  kind ;  but  Congress  called  upon  the  States  for  con¬ 
tributions,  which  w'ere  voluntarily  made  by  the  States,  and  formed  a 
common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Confederation.  The  eighth 
article  of  confederation  provided: 

All  charges  of  war  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied 
by  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  State 
granted  to  or  surveyjgd  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements  thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  meaning  of  the  Avords  general  welfare  as  used  in  that  article 
simply  import  that  the  common  fund  supplied  by  all  the  States  should 
be  applied  to  purposes  in  which  all  had  a  common  interest  in  contra- 
.  distinction  to  local  objects  in  which  only  some  of  the  States  were  in¬ 
terested. 

The  same  words  incorporated  in  the  eighth  sfsetion  of  article  1  of  the 
Constitution  have  the  same  meaning  that  they  had  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  namely,  that  the  money  raised  by  taxation  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  ifurposes  in  which  the  people  of  all  the  States  are  alike  interested 
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in  contradistinction  to  purposes  in  which  only  a  part  are  interested.  Oon- 
gre^  is  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  the  application  of  the  money  which  is  collected  in 
carrying  out  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  mentioned  and  granted  in 
the  Constitution.  This  was  the  (onstruction  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Madison  and  others  who  made  the  Constitution,  the  construction  acted 
upon  by  the  men  who  formerly  sat  in  this  Chamber,  who  knew  what 
was  intended  by  the  fathers  of  the  Government,  and  felt  compelled  to 
r^pect  and  obey  that  intention.  Any  other  construction  of  that  pro¬ 
vision  ol  the  Constitution  places  the  taxing  power  in  Congress,  to  be 
used  for  any  purj)ose  which  the  whim  or  caprice  of  a  majority  of  its 
members  may  declare  to  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  the  members  of  the  convention  which  made 
the  Constitution  or  the  States  they  represented  intended  to  grant  to 
Congress  an  unlimited  power  of  taxation,  unlimited  as  to  the  amount 
which  might  be  extorted  through  this  power  from  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  unlimited  as  to  the  objects  to  which  it  might  be  appropri¬ 
ated?  We  all  know  from  the  debates  in  the  convention,  and  from  the 
history  ot  that  period,  with  what  reluctance  the  taxing  power  to  any 
extent  w^as  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government.  The  people  of  this 
country  had  felt  the  oppression  of  the  taxing  power  claimed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  had  been  driven  by  such  oppressions  into  rev¬ 
olution  to  relieve  themselves  from  it.  They  were  therefore  naturally 
reluctant  to  grant  to  the  Federal  Government,  formed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  any  measure  of  the  taxing  power  which  had  oppressed  them 
while  under  British  rule.  Nothing  but  the  failure  of  the  States  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  ciills  made  upon  them  for  contribution  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  would  have  induced  them  to  grant  any  power  of  taxa¬ 
tion  whatever  to  Congress. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  with  this  distrust  and  aiDprehension  of  Fed¬ 
eral  power  they  intended  to  confer  by  anything  in  the  Constitution  an 
absolute  power  in  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  other 
taxes  for  any  and  every  purpose  and  to  any  extent  which  the  caprice 
and  whim  of  a  majority  of  Congress  might  suggest?  Such  a  conclusion 
is  not  only  unreasonable,  but  preposterous  and  absurd;  yet  such  an  un¬ 
limited  power  of  taxation  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  this  bill  in  the 
construction  which  they  place  upon  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  re¬ 
lating  to  the  general  welfare.  Again,  I  repeat,  if  the  construction  con¬ 
tended  for  by  the  friends  of  this  bill  is  correct,  then  many  of  the  grants 
of  power  enumerated  in  the  subsequent  clauses  of  the  eighth  section  of  ' 
article  1  of  the  Constitution  are  useless,  conferring  no  authority  but 
what  could  have  been  exercised  under  the  general-welfare  clause. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  this  construction  of  that  clause  is  correct, 
could  not  Congress,  without  any  specific  grant  of  power  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  have  raised  armies  for  the  defense  of  the  country ;  could  they  not 
have  raised  and  maintained  navies  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  and, 
in  a  word,  could  they  not  have  done  anything  which  in  their  j  udgment 
tended  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  ? 

There  have  always  been  in  this  country,  as  there  are  to-day,  persons  in 
private  and  official  positions  who  favor  a  loose  and  latitudinarian  con¬ 
struction  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  men  were 
in  the  convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  and  endeavored  to  em¬ 
body  in  that  instrument  provisions  which  would  give  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  most  ample  powers,  and  which  would  have  deprived 
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the  States  of  rights  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Failing  to 
secure  these  extended  powers  in  the  Constitution,  those  who  favored 
these  views  on  Federal  power  have  sought  to  obtain  by  construction  of 
the  Constitution  the  powers  for  the  Federal  Government  which  w'ere 
denied  by  the  convention. 

The  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  Federal  i)ower  and  those  who 
insisted  upon  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  had  well  nigh  sub¬ 
sided  prior  to  the  late  war.  The  exigencies  of  that  period  furnished  the 
excuse  if  not  the  nece.ssity  for  the  liberal  construction  of  the  powers  of 
the  Government,  which  was  carried  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of 
palpable  usurpation  of  authority.  Whether  we  shall  ever  return  to  a 
just  conception  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  people  under  the  Constitution  is  a  problem  which 
the  future  alone  can  solve.  From  what  I  have  heard  in  this  debate  I 
fear  the  day  is  distant  when  the  limitation  intended  to  be  placed  upon 
Congress  over  the  subject  of  taxation  will  command  that  respect  in  this 
Chamber  which  formerly  obtained  not  only  here  but  by  thoughtful  men 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  con.struction  now  claimed  by  the  friends  of  this 
bill  is  correct,  where  is  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  taxation  by  Con¬ 
gress  ?  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  exerci.se  the  taxing  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  common-school  education.  That  is  its  avowed  object.  But  I  say 
if  they  can  exercise  the  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  or 
establishing  common  schools  for  the  education  of  the  people,  may  they 
not  under  the  same  power  establish  schools  of  other  grades?  May  they 
not  establish  colleges  and  universities,  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  or  any 
other  description  of  schools  whatever?  Where  is  the  limitation?  If 
the  construction  put  upon  the  Constitution  by  the  friends  of  this  bill  is 
(torrect,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  common- 
school  purposes  in  the  States  of  this  Union,  1  ask  may  they  not  exercise 
the  same  power  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  every  other  class  and 
grade  of  schools  whatever  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  argument  has  been  in  this  case  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  has  become  necessary  to  the  right  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship;  but  the  education  to  qualify  men  to  read  their 
ballots  before  they  deposit  them  is  not  all  that  irray  hereafter  be  deemed 
necessary  as  proper  qualifications  for  citizenship.  Other  qualifica¬ 
tions  may  be  considered  equally  necessary,  sufh  as  moral  and  perhaps 
religious  training  to  elevate  them  higher  still  in  the  qualifications  of 
citizenship.  If  you  can  educate  for  the  purpose  of  qualification  for 
citizenship  at  all,  where  is  the  limit?  May  you  not  educate  to  the 
highest  point  in  morality  as  well  as  in  mere  .scholastic  education?  If 
this  power  exists  for  educational  purposes  in  the  States,  I  see  no  limit 
whatever  to  that  authority,  either  in  reference  to  thepurpo.se  for  which 
the  tax  shall  be  raised  or  the  character  of  education  to  which  it  may  be 
applied. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  bill  does  not  propose  to  appropriate  merely 
the  money  now’  in  the  Treasury  to  educational  purposes,  but  to  raise 
the  money  by  future  taxation.  In  the  remarks  I  made  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  tills  debate  I  referred  to  the  distinction  between  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  in  1836  and  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  the  Senator  fi’om  New  Hampshire  who  has  charge  of  the  bill 
in  some  remarks  wdiich  he  made  pointed  out  that  I  attempted  to  raise 
a  distinction  between  the  appropriation  of  money  already  in  theTreas- 


ury  and  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
money  in  the  Treasury  to  be  distributed  hereafter.  Well,  sir,  that  is 
not  a  new  question.  That  question  has  been  here  before.  That  was 
one  of  the ‘questions  that  were  before  Congress  in  1836.  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  discussion  at  that  period  on  that  bill  as  illustrating, 
as  I  think  conclusively,  that  there  is  no  authority  in  Congress  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  or  appropriation  to  educational 
purposes  in  the  State  or  any  other  purposes  of  that  character. 

The  history  of  that  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  1836  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Under  the  operations  of  the  tariff 
of  1824  and  the  tariff  of  1828  and  the  strict  economy  that  was  practiced 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government  there  was  likely  to  be  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasuiy  for  which  the  Government  had  no  need,  and  General 
Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  in  his  message 
to  Congrps  in  1829  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  soon 
the  public  debt  occasioned  by  the  war  of  1812  would  be  discharged  and 
that  there  would  be  in  the  Treasury  a  considerable  surplus  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  as  it  was  apprehended  that  if  it  remained  in  the  Treasury  it 
would  lead  to  extravagant  legislation  on  works  of  internal  improvement 
and  for  other  purposes,  he  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  some  provision  for  getting  clear  of  that  surplus.  I  have 
his  message  here.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  some  disposition 
should  he  made  in  order  that  extravagant  appropriations  of  money  by 
Congress  might  not  be  attempted.  General  Jackson  doubted,  however, 
whether  that  surplus  could  be  distributed  among  the  States,  which  he 
thought  was  the  very  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with  it  provided 
that  there  was  constitutional  authority  for  it.  He  doubted  whether  the 
Constitution  allowed  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  then  in  the  Treasury 
among  the  States  and  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In 
his  message  of  1829,  from  which  I  will  read,  he  said: 

After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  it  is  not  probable  that  any  adjustment 
of  the  tariff,  upon  principles  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  will,  until 
a  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the  Government  without  a  considerable  surplus 
in  the  Treasury,  beyond  what  may  be  required  for  its  current  service.  As  then 
the  period  approaches  when  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  payment  of 
debt  will  cease,  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  will  present  a  subject  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  deliberation  of  Congress,  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the  country  that  it  is 
yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  which  have 
heretofore  attended  appropriations  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and 
with  those  which  this  experience  tells  us  will  certainly  arise,  whenever  power 
over  such  subjects  may  be  exercised  by  the  General  Government,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile  the  diversi¬ 
fied  interests  of  the  States,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Every 
member  of  the  Union,  in  peace  and  in  war,  will  be  benefited  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  inland  navigation  and  the  construction  of  highways  in  the  several 
States.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  attain  this  benefit  in  a  mode  w'hich  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all.  That  hitherto  adopted  has,  by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
been  deprecated  as  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution;  while  by  others  it  has  been 
viewed  as  inexpedient.  All  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the  expense  of 
.  harmony  in  the  legislative  councils. 

To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  safe,  just,  and  federal  dis¬ 
position  which  could  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue  would  be  its  apportion¬ 
ment  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  ratio  of  representation,  and 
should  this  measure  not  be  found  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  propose  to  tlie  States  an  amendment  authorizing  it.  I  regard 
an  appeal  to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  doubt,  and  where  its  exercise 
is  deemed  isdispensable  to  the  general  welfare,  as  among  the  most  sacred  of  all 
otir  obligations. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  General  Jackson  at  that  time,  while  he 
favored  an  equitable  scheme  of  distribution  of  the  money  among  the 
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several  States  of  this  Union  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  relief  of  the 
Treasury  to  avoid  unwise  legislation,  which  he  feared  would  obtain  un¬ 
less  some  use  was  made  of  it,  suggested  the  doubt  of  the  constitution¬ 
ality  and  actually  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  order  that  such  a  distribution  might  be  made  among  the 
States.  That,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  distribution  of  the  surplus 
then  in  the  Treasury.  It  was  not  money  to  be  acquired  thereafter  by 
taxation  of  the  people,  but  it  was  money  that  was  in  the  Treasury  at 
the  time  and  for  which  the  Government  had  no  necessity.  He  repeated 
the  recommendation  in  his  message  of 1830,  and  so  impressed  was  he  that 
if  the  surplus  remained  where  it  was  then,  in  the  vaults  of  the  deposit 
banks  and  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress,  it  would  lead  to  un¬ 
wise  and  extravagant  appropriations  that  in  1830  he  renews  his  recom¬ 
mendation  for  some  disposition  to  be  made  of  that  surplus  which  would 
avoid  that  danger  that  he  saw  in  the  future. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Calhoun  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  for  the 'dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  then  in  the  Treasury,  amounting  to 
over  $30,000,000,  and  a  distribution  annually  of  any  surplus  at  the  end 
of  each  year  up  to  1842.  But  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  that  such  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  money  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I  have  his  speech  here  upon  that  bill.  This  is  what  he  said; 

I  have  now  stated  the  leading  objections  to  the  several  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  surplus  revenue  which  I  propose  to  consider,  and  the  question  again  recurs, 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  ?  The  Senate  is  not  uninformed  of  my  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  important  subject.  Foreseeing  that  there  would  be  a  large  surplus 
and  the  mischievous  consequences  that  must  follow,  I  moved  during  the  last 
session  for  a  select  committee,  which  among  other  measures  reported  a  resolu¬ 
tion  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  authorize  a  temporary  distribution  of 
the  surplus  among  the  States;  but  so  many  doubted  whether  there  would  be  a 
surplus  at  the  time  that  it  rendered  all  prospect  of  carrying  the  resolution  hope-* 
less.  My  opinion  still  remains  unchanged  that  the  measure  then  proposed  was 
the  best,  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus,  even  beyond  my 
calculation,  and  so  pressing  the  danger,  that  what  would  have  been  then  an  efli- 
cient  remedy  would  now  be  too  tardy  to  meet  the  danger,  and  of  course  another 
remedy  must  be  devised  more  speedy  in  its  action. 

So  that  Mr.  Callioun  when  he  introduced  his  bill  for  the  distribution 
conceded  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  necessary  even  to 
distribute  among  the  States  the  money  then  in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  bill  was  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  then  in  the  Treasury  and 
an  annual  distribution  of  any  surplus  that  should  remain  at  the  end  of 
every  year  until  1842.  Mr.  Webster,  not  believing  that  there  was  power 
to  distribute  a  fund  yet  to  arise,  amended  the  bill  of  Mr.  Calhoun  so  as 
to  limit  the  distribution  to  the  money  then  in  the  Treasury,  and  with 
that  amendment  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  That  committee 
reported  back  the  lull,  rejecting  that  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  bill  which 
proposed  to  extend  the  distribution  to  1842  and  confining  it  to  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  surplus  then  in  the  Treasury,  but  also  providing  that 
instead  of  being  an  actual  distribution  of  the  money  it  should  be  a  de¬ 
posit  with  the  States,  and  that  certificates  should  be  issued  by  the  States 
and  delivered  to  the  Secretary  ol‘  the  Treasury  as  security  for  that  de¬ 
posit.  Still  an  act  of  Congress  was  deemed  necessary  before  that  money 
could  be  rendered  available,  and  hence  Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  certificates  proposed  by  the  committee  should  be  made 
assignable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  without  the  intervention 
of  Congress,  that  he  might  realize  therefrom  the  money  whenever  the 
necessities  of  the  Government  should  require  it.  It  was  in  that  shape 
that  the  bill  pa.ssed.  In  the  discussions  upon  that  bill  this  question 
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as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  raise  money  for  the  purjxjse  of  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  States  wiis  considered.  Mr.  Tallmadge  in  the  debate 
said: 

I  have  feared  that  it  mijifht  create  a  too  great  dependence  of  the  States  on  the 
General  Government.  I  will  not  now  say  anything  of  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion  farther  than  to  express  pi y  opinion  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  distribution.  But  when  we  find  a  surplus  on  our 
hands,  without  any  design  from  our  legislation  to  produce  it,  it  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  question.  The  time  has  now  arrived,  the  contingencies  have  now  hap¬ 
pened,  when  the  President  anticipated  such  a  surplus;  the  surplus  is  on  hand 
and  it  will  continue  to  increase  far  beyond  our  appropriations.  It  is  in  vain  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact;  we  may  deceive  ourselves,  but  we  can  not  deceive 
others.  This  surplus  can  not  be  disposed  of  by  appropriations,  unless  of  the 
most  extravagant  character.  Will  the  people  tolerate  appropriations  for  the 
mere  i)urpose  of  getting  rid  of  asurplus?  No,  sir;  I  apprehend  not.  They  will 
justify  their  representatives  in  making  liberal  appropriations  for  all  objects  of 
national  defense.  Kxtrav'agant  exj>enditures  for  tlie  sole  object  of  disposing  of 
the  surplus  revenue  are,  in  ray  judgment,  far  more  dangerous  than  any  objec¬ 
tions  which  I  have  heard  urged  against  a  distribution  among  the  States. 

Kut  that  was  a  distribution  of  a  surplus  already  in  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  Tallmadge  siiys  he  does  not  admit  that  there  is  any  right  in  Con- 
gre.ss  to  raise  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  appropriation.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  this  bill  ]iroposes.  The  bill  proposes  to  levy  taxes  and  to 
raise  for  the  next  ten  years  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  States. 
That  doctrine  did  not  find  a  single  advocate  in  1836.  It  was  repudiated 
by  every  gentleman  who  expressed  himself  upon  it;  Mr.  Calhoun  ex¬ 
pressing  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  distribute  the  surplus  in 
the  Treiisury  without  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  objection,  however,  was  obviated  by  making  it  a  deposit  with 
the  States  for  which  the  States  should  give  certificates  to  be  assignable 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trejisurv  without  any  intervention  of  Congress 
whatever. 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  Senate  very  long;  but  the  idea  ex- 
pres.sedby  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  emphatically  expressed  by  General  .Tack- 
son  in  1832  in  his  veto  message  of  the  land  bill.  1  Avill  read  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  that  message: 

It  has  been  supposed  that  with  all  the  reductions  in  our  revenue  which  could 
be  speedily  effected  by  Congress  without  injury  to  the  substantial  interests  of 
the  country  there  might  be  ft)r  .some  years  to  come  a  surplus  of  moneys  in  the 
Treasury,  and  that  there  was  in  principle  no  objection  to  returning  them  to  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  paid.  As  the  literal  accomplishment  of  such  an  ob¬ 
ject  is  obviously  impracticable,  it  was  thought  admissible,  as  the  nearest  approx¬ 
imation  to  it,  to  hand  them  over  to  the  State  governments,  the  more  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  they  properly  belonged.  The  principle  and  the  object  was  to  return  to 
the  people  an  unavoidable  surplus  of  revenue  which  might  have  been  paid  by 
them  under  a  system  which  could  not  at  once  be  abandoned;  but  even  this  re¬ 
source,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  alternative  to  save  the 
General  Government  from  grasping  unlimited  power  over  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  was  suggested  with  doubts  of  its  constitutionality. 

But  this  bill  assumes  a  new  principle.  Its  object  is  not  to  return  to  the  people 
an  unavoidable  surplus  of  revenue  paid  in  by  them,  but  to  create  a  surplus  for 
distribution  among  the  States.  It  .seizes  the  entire  proceeds  of  one  source  of 
revenue  and  sets  them  apart  as  a  surplus,  making  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
moneys  for  supporting  the  Government  and  meeting  the  general  charges  from 
other  sources.  It  even  throws  the  entire  land  system  upon  the  customs  for  its 
support  and  makes  the  public  lands  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the  Treasury.  It 
does  not  return  to  thejieople  moneys  accidentally  or  unavoidably  paid  by  them 
to  the  Government,  by  which  they  are  not  wanted,  but  compels  the  people  to 
pay  moneys  into  the  Treasury  for  the  mere  purpo.se  of  creating  a  surplus  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  their  State  governments. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  >(: 

Howev'er  willing  I  might  be  that  any  unavoidable  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
should  be  returned  to  the  people  through  their  State  governmenta,  I  cau  not 
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assent  to  the  principle  that  a  surplus  may  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  Viewing  this  bill  as,  in  effect,  assuming  the  right  not  only  to  create  a 
surplus  for  that  purpose,  but  to  divide  the  contents  of  the  Treasury  among  the 
States,  without  limitation,  from  whatever  source  they  may  be  derived,  and  as¬ 
serting  the  power  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of  every  State 
government  and  institution,  as  well  as  for  making  every  local  improvement, 
however  trivial,  I  can  not  give  it  my  assent. 

Those  were  the  views  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  question  of  rais¬ 
ing  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  distribution.  While  he  conceded  that 
under  exceptional  cases  it  might  become  neceasary  to  distribute  among 
the  States,  if  the  constitutional  power  existed,  any  surplus  in  the  rev¬ 
enue,  he  emphatically  declares  that  he  can  not  give  his  assent  to  any 
proposition  to  raise  money  from  any  source  for  the  purpose  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

This  bill  is  not  a  bill  like  that  of  1836.  There  is  no  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  to-day  which  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  or  to  appropriate  to 
educational  purposes.  We  have  a  public  debt  amounting  to  a  billion 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  there  is  a  portion  of  that  public  debt  which 
to-day  can  be  reached  by  the  application  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury. 
There  is  not  a  single  dollar  of  surplus  to-day  in  the  Treasury  but  what 
may  be  used  in  the  extinguishment  of  a  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  has  no  reference  whatever  to  any  sur¬ 
plus  that  is  in  the  Treasury,  but  its  whole  intendment  and  purpose  is 
to  exercise  the  taxing  power  conferred  upon  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  for  distribution  or  appropriation  to  educational  purposes 
in  the  State — a  very  different  and  distinct  question  from  that  which 
was  before  Congress  in  1836.  I  repeat,  that  even  that  question,  when 
the  surplus  was  on  hand  and  when  it  threatened  to  lead  to  extravagant 
legislation,  and  by  some  was  thought  not  to  be  in  very  safe  custody,  as  it 
was  distributed  among  the  banks  of  deposit — some  thirty  odd,  I  believe,  in 
number — while  Congress  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  some  distri¬ 
bution  of  that  surplus,  there  w  ere  even  then  doubts  existing  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  without  a  constitutional  amendment  to  distribute  it 
among  the  States;  but  with  reference  to  raising  revenue  to  be  thereafter 
distributed  there  was  not  a  single  voice  in  Congress  in  favor  of  any  such 
proposition.  Those  who  referred  to  that  question  spoke  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  in  opposition  to  any  such  measure.  Mr.  Tallmadge 
expressed  himself  decidedly  upon  that  question,  as  well  as  General  * 
Jackson  in  his  veto  message  of  the  land  bill  of  1832.  They  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  that  Congress  could  exercise  its  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue  for  distribution  among  the  several  States  in  any  shape 
whatever. 

I  can  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

On  the  contrary,  1  think  it  is  violative  of  the  spirit  and  intendment  of 
the  Constitution.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  the  intention  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  or  of  the  States  which  adopted  it,  to  confer  the  taxing  power 
upon  Congress  to  be  used  for  any  such  purpose;  and  with  that  convic¬ 
tion  resting  upon  my  mind  I  certainly  can  not  vote  for  this  bill,  how¬ 
ever  much  benefit  the  State  which  I  represent  might  derive  from  it. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  this  measure  because  I  think  it  is  impolitic  and 
unwise.  1  think  instead  of  proving  a  blessing  to  the  States  of  this 
Union  it  will  prove  a  curse.  As  was  well  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coke]  this  morning,  if  you  once  induce  the  States  of  this 
Union  to  look  to  the  Federal  Govenimeut  for  appropriations  for  com- 
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mon  schools  you  at  once  introduce  into  the  States  of  the  Union  a  bone 
of  contention.  What  he  said  upon  that  subject  meets  with  my  hearty 
approval  and  concurrence.  Once  let  it  be  understood  that  Congress 
proposes  to  raise  money  for  distribution  among  the  States,  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  Your  Representatives  in  the  other  House 
would  be  elected  on '  the  question  whether  they  would  vote  for  large 
taxes  and  large  expenditures  for  that  purpose.  Even  Senators  in  this 
body  would  be  selected  in  certain  States  in  the  Union  with  reference  to 
the  votes  they  would  cast  upon  that  question.  It  would  become  a  lead¬ 
ing  political  topic;  the  question  of  qualifications  and  fitness  of  men 
would  not  be  the  criterion  by  which  they  would  be  selected  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  either  branch  of  Congreas;  but  the  only  question  asked 
would  be  whether  they  would  conform  their  votes  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents  to  levy  taxation  upon  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  among  them. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  were  no  other  objections  than  the  one  I  have 
just  named  I  believe  that  that  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  justify  the  re¬ 
jection  of  this  bill.  But  I  hold  that  that  is  not  the  only  objection.  If 
Congress  possesses  the  constitutional  power  to  appropriate  money  for 
educational  purposes,  it  follows  as  I  believe  logically  and  conclusively 
that  Congress  may  follow  that  money  and  direct  its  application.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  Congress  can  constitutionally  appropriate  money 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  schools  in  the  States  of  this  Union,  it  may 
appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Federal  system  of 
education  in  the  States  independent  of  the  States  themselves. 

Does  not  Congre.ss  now  follow  the  money  which  it  appropriates  to 
various  objects  ?  When  a  public  building  is  erected  in  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  does  not  the  Federal  Government  expend  the  money? 
When  Congress  appropriates  money  to  rivers  and  harbors,  who  is  it  that 
superintends  the  expenditure  of  that  money  ?  The  Federal  authority. 
If  Congress  can  appropriate  constitutionally  money  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  Congress  will  have  the  power,  as  I  believe,  to  follow  that  money 
and  direct  its  application  either  to  the  common  schools  already  existing 
in  the  States  or  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Federal  system 
of  education  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  power  resides  in  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  education,  and  therefore  I  do  not  belie ve  that  any  such  power 
exists  in  Congress  to  make  this  appropriation.  If  the  one  can  be  con¬ 
stitutionally  done,  I  hold  that  the  other  can  be.  I  do  not  sjiy  that  it 
would  be  wise  or  proper  in  the  Federal  Government  to  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  the  money  if  we  make  the  appropriation.  I  am  not  speaking  upon 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  doing  it;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  follow  the  money  which  it  appropriates,  if  it  can 
appropriate  it  constitutionally. 

I  say  to  my  Southern  Mends  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  seem 
so  anxious  for  this  money,  if  they  are  prepared  to  surrender  State  con¬ 
trol  over  their  educational  interests  they  perhaps  will  be  justified  in 
voting  for  this  bill,  but  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  the  State 
control  of  their  educational  interests  to  the  General  Government  I  can 
not  see  with  what  consistency  they  can  vote  for  a  measure  which  may 
lead,  and  probably  will  lead,  in  the  future  to  the  control  of  their  school 
systems. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  fraught  with  evil  and  only 
evil.  Whatever  amount  of  money  we  may  give  to  any  State  that  State 
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will  be  ultimately  the  sufferer  and  loser  by  the  appropriation.  I  know 
that  a  great  many  people  desire  to  have  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Govemment.  I  know  that  we  are  educating  the  people  of  this  country 
to  look  to  Congress  for  relief  in  many  things.  As  soon  as  a  flood  occurs 
in  any  section  of  the  country  forthwith  an  application  comes  up  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  relief ;  if  a  fire  occurs  it  is  the  same;  and  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Garland]  the  other  day  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  relief  of  persons  injured  by  a  cyclone  would  be  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress.  We  are  educating  the  people  of  this 
country  not  to  depend  upon  themselves  but  to  look  to  the  General  Gov¬ 
emment,  and  I  think  that  it  is  an  evil  which  we  ought  to  correct  by 
refusing  appropriations  for  any  such  illegitimate  purposes. 

In  justification  of  this  measure  a  great  many  instances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  have  been  cited.  Some  of  them  were  instances  where  appropria¬ 
tions  could  properly  be  made;  for  instance,  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
school  or  of  a  military  school  falls  legitimately  within  the  express  grant 
of  power  to  Congress.  Congress  is  authorized  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  and  as  an  incident  to  that  to  qualify  men  to  take  command  of 
their  armies  and  to  establish  a  military  school  for  that  purpose.  Con¬ 
gress  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  Navy,  and  as  an  incident  to  that 
has  the  right  to  establish  a  naval  school  for  the  training  of  men  for  that 
service.  So  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  in  appropriations  of  that 
kind  which  are  unauthorized  by  express  grant  of  power.  I  believe  the 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  the  Centennial,  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  this  debate  as  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  power  to  pass  this 
bill,  was  a  loan,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  part 
of  the  money  then  advanced  has  been  returned  to  the  Government. 
But  there  have  been  many  appropriations  made,  I  confess,  for  which  I 
believe  there  was  no  Avarrant  in  the  Constitution.  It,  however,  can 
not  alter  the  Constitution  because  such  appropriations  have  been  made, 
nor  can  unauthorized  and  improper  appropriations  heretofore  made 
justify  similar  appropriations  now  or  hereafter. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  George]  to  say  that 
if  this  was  an  original  question  then  he  would  not  insist  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  should  be  made,  but  relying  upon  the  precedents  which 
had  been  cited  as  a  construction  of  the  power  of  Congress,  he  was  now 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Sir,  precedents  of  the  exercise  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  power  by  Congi'ess  can  never  change  the  meaning  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  You  can  as  well  say  that  acts  of  injustice  or  acts  of  inhu- 
'  manity  would  justify  further  violation  of  the  eternal  laws  of  justice 
and  of  humanity  as  that  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  which 
there  was  no  authority  can  justify  other  appropriations  hereafter  to  be 
made  of  the  same  character. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  bill  will  not  pass.  I  have  expressed  my 
'  opposition  to  it  thus  briefly  as  a  j  ustification  for  the  vote  which  I  shall 
give  upon  it.  I  shall  detain  the  Senate  no  further. 
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The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  1015)  for  the  relief  of  Fitz-John  Porter — 

Mr.  SEWELL  said: 

Mr.  President:  There  are  voluminous  reports  both  from  the  major¬ 
ity  and  minority  of  the  committee.  I  have  no  desire  at  the  present 
time  to  have  them  read,  hut  there  are  some  extracts  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  reading  of  during  the  progress  of  the  remarks  that  I  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  to  restore  Fitz-John  Porter  to  the  Army,  now  before  the 
Senate,  is,  substantially,  in  words,  and  for  the  same  limiting  effect,  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Of  its  merits 
I  have  heretofore  spoken,  and  I  purpose  now  to  make  but  few  remarks, 
and  those  only  to  brush  away  a  few  doubts  on  the  justice  of  the  bill, 
which  may  exist  with  those  who  have  not  had  full  opportunities  to 
study  the  case.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  recommendation  of  an  advisory 
board  of  officers,  appointed  by  the  President  to  examine  fully  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  to  report,  ‘  ‘  with  the  reasons  for  their  conclusions, 
what  action,  if  any,  in  their  opinion,  justice  requires  should  be  taken 
by  the  President.  ’  ’ 

The  members  of  the  board  were  selected  for  their  rare  judicial  abil¬ 
ity,  intelligence,  military  experience,  and  integrity.  They  were  known 
to  entertain  unfriendly  opinions  to  General  Porter’s  cause.  General 
Sherman,  who  selected  them,  said,  “they  were  officers  than  whom 
their  better  do  not  exist  in  the  Army,  ’  ’  and  expressed  in  advance  of 
their  decision  the  belief  that  he  would  accept  as  conclusive  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  court  of  honor,  ‘  ‘  composed,  as  it  was,  of  such  officers  as 
Generals  Schofield,  Terry,  and  Getty.”  The  President  so  far  indorsed 
their  recommendations  as  (in  the  absence  of  power  to  execute  it)  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  proceedings  and  recommendations  to  Congress  for  such  action 
as  in  their  wisdom  should  seem  expedient  and  just. 

The  report  of  the  board  is  before  the  Senate.  It  states  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court-martial  indicted  on  General  Porter  in  1 863  was  founded 
in  error,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  real  facts,  and  that  so  far  from  his  con¬ 
duct  deserving  condemnation  it  merited  praise. 

These  convictions  are  supplemented  by  the  judgment  of  the  ablest 
general  of  our  Army,  late  its  head,  and  President  of  the  United  States, 
who,  after  months  of  study,  confirmed  emphatically  the  conclusions  of 
that  advisory  board. 
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I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  an  article  from  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  headed  “An  Undeserved  Stigma,”  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

[From  the  North  American  Review. j 

AN  UNDESERVED  STIGMA. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1862,  a  court-martial  was  convened  in  the  city  of 
Washington  for  the  trial  of  Major-General  Fitz-John  Porter,  of  the  volunteer 
force.  The  court  consisted  of  nine  meinbers  and  a  judge-advocate — the  Judge- 
Advocate-General  of  the  Army. 

The  charges  against  General  Porter  were : 

First.  Disobedience  of  orders  under  the  ninth  article  of  war. 

Second.  Misbehavior  before  the  enemy  under  the  fifty-second  article  of  war. 

Under  the  first  charge  there  were  three  specifications  of  which  the  court  found 
Porter  guilty.  These  were,  substantially : 

First.  Disobedience  to  the  order  of  August  27,  requiring  him  to  march  from 
Warrenton  Junction  at  1  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  and  be  at  Bristoe 
Station  by  daylight. 

Second.  Disobedience  on  August  29,  while  in  front  of  the  enemy,  to  the  joint 
order  to  McDowell  and  Porter,  directing  them  to  march  toward  Gainesville  and 
establish  communication  with  the  other  corps. 

Third.  Disobedience  on  August  29th  while  in  front  of  the  enemy,  to  what  is 
known  as  the  “  4.30  p.  m.  order,”  requiring  Porter  to  attack  the  enemy’s  flank 
and  rear. 

Under  the  second  charge  the  specifications  upon  which  Porter  was  tried  and 
convicted  were,  in  substance : 

First.  Shameful  disobedience  to  the  4.30  p.  m.  order  on  August  29,  while  in 
sight  of  the  field  and  in  full  hearing  of  its  artillery;  and  retreat  from  advanc¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  enemy,  without  attempting  to  engage  them  or  to  aid  the  troops 
who  were  fighting  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  who  would  have  secured  a 
decisive  victory  and  captured  the  enemy’s  army  but  for  Porter’s  neglect  to  at¬ 
tack  and  his  shameful  disobedience. 

Second.  Failure  of  Porter  all  that  day  to  bring  his  forces  on  the  field  when 
within  sound  of  the  guns  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  knowing  that  a 
severe  action  of  great  consequence  was  being  fought,  and  that  the  aid  of  his 
corps  was  greatly  needed ;  and  his  shameful  falling  back  and  retreat  from  the 
advance  of  unknown  forces  of  the  enemy  without  attempting  to  give  them 
battle. 

Third.  Shameful  failure  of  Porter  on  the  same  day,  while  a  severe  action  was 
being  fought,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  General  Pope’s  troops  when  he  believed  that 
they  were  being  defeated  and  were  retiring  from  the  field,  and  his  shameful  re¬ 
treat  away  and  falling  back  under  these  circumstances,  leaving  the  army  to  the 
disasters  of  a  presumed  defeat;  and  failure,  by  any  attempt  to  attack  the  enemy, 
to  aid  in  averting  a  disaster  which  would  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
capital. 

These  are  the  accusations  that  were  made  against  General  Porter  for  his  part 
and  failure  in  the  Imttles  generally  known  as  those  of  the  second  Bull  Run  cam¬ 
paign.  The  court  found  him  guilty  of  the  charges  and  specifications.  If  he  was 
so  guilty  the  punishment  awarded  was  not  commensui-ate  with  the  offense  com¬ 
mitted.  I  believe  lawyers  have  taken  exception  to  the  formation  of  the  court 
and  to  some  of  its  technical  rulings ;  but  neither  at  the  time  nor  since  has  Gen-^ 
eral  Porter  attempted  to  evade  the  consequences  of  his  acts  by  any  special 
pleading,  or  by  taking  advantage  of  any  technical  error  in  the  composition  of 
the  court  or  the  method  of  its  being  ordered,  but  has  relied  entirely  upon  his 
innocence  of  all  the  charges  and  specifications,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
an  acquittal  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  his  entire  innocence. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  General  Porter’s  alleged  misconduct  was 
embraced  in  three  separate  cases  of  disobedience  of  orders  :  one  on  the  27th  of 
August,  and  two  on  the  29th  of  August ;  and  in  having  retreated  unnecessarily 
from  the  enemy,  by  that  act  endandering  other  portions  of  the  army  with  which 
he  was  co-operating. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  these  offenses  were  alleged  to  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  in  August  of  1862,  he  was  continued  in  the  command  of  an  army  corps  until 
some  time  in  November  following,  taking  an  active  part  in  battles  of  the  day 
following  the  date  of  the  last  charge,  and  in  command  of  the  defenses  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  also  at  the  battle  of  Antietam ,  some 
weeks  later.  It  would  look  at  first  very  singular  that  an  officer,  so  wantonly 
derelict  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  General  Porter  was  alleged  to  have 
been  on  the  27th  and  29th  of  August,  should  have  been  continued  in  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  place  as  the  command  of  an  army  corps,  when  so  much  was  at  stake  as 
there  was  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  in  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  in  the 


later  battles  in  Maryland,  when  the  invasion  of  the  North  was  threatened.  These 
facts  would  indicate  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  charges  against  Porter 
were  an  after-thought,  to  shift  the  responsibilities  of  failure  from  other  shoulders 
and  to  place  them  upon  him. 

In  regard  to  his  disobedience  of  the  order  of  the  27th  of  August,  he  is  alleged 
to  have  without  justification  deferred  his  march  from  Warrenton  Junction  to 
Bristoe  Station  from  1  o’clock  until  3  of  the  morning  of  the  28th.  It  was  about 
10  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  27th  when  Porter  received  the  following  order: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Bristoe  Station,  August  27,  1862 — 6.30  p.  m. 

General:  The  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  start  at  1  o’clock 
and  come  forward  with  your  whole  corps,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is  with  you,  so  as 
to  be  here  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning.  Hooker  has  had  a  very  severe  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
The  enemy  has  been  driven  back,  but  is  retiring  along  the  railroad.  We  must 
drive  him  from  Manassas  and  clear  the  country  between  that  place  and  Gaines¬ 
ville,  where  McDowell  is.  If  Morell  has  not  joined  you  send  word  to  him  to 
push  forward  immediately;  also  send  word  to  Banks  to  hurry  forward  with  all 
speed  to  take  your  place  at  Warrenton  Junction.  It  is  necessary,  on  all  ac¬ 
counts,  that  you  should  be  here  by  daylight.  I  send  an  officer  with  this  dis¬ 
patch  who  will  conduct  you  to  this  place.  Be  sure  to  send  word  to  Banks,  who 
is  on  the  road  from  Fayetteville,  probably  in  the  direction  of  Bealton.  Say  to 
Banks,  also,  that  he  had  best  run  back  the  railroad  trains  to  this  side  of  Cedar 
Run.  If  he  is  not  with  you  write  him  to  that  effect. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff, 

Maj.  Gen.  F.  J.  Porter, 

Warrenton  Junction. 

P.  S. — If  Banks  is  not  at  Warrenton  Junction,  leave  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery  as  a  guard  till  he  comes  up,  with  instructions  to  follow  you 
immediately.  If  Banks  is  not  at  the  Junction  instruct  Colonel  Clary  to  run  the 
trains  back  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run,  and  post  a  regiment  and  section  of  artillery 
with  it. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

His  troops  had  been  marching  all  day,  were  very  much  fatigued,  and  some  of 
them  only  having  just  arrived  in  camp  and  had  their  supper,  when  the  order  to 
march  at  1  o’clock  was  received.  The  night,  as  shown  in  the  testimony  before  the 
court  which  tried  Porter,  and  as  confirmed  by  the  evidence  given  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Schofield  board,  was  extremely  dark ;  the  road  very  narrow,  with 
numerous  cuts  and  streams  passing  through  it ;  bounded  by  woods  on  both  sides 
in  many  places,  with  no  place  where  the  open  country  could  be  taken  for  the 
march  of  troops;  and  blocked  up  with  about  two  thousand  army  wagons,  many 
of  them  mired  in  the  narrow  road,  so  that  the  officer  who  conveyed  this  order  to 
General  Porter  was  over  three  hours  on  horseback  in  making  the  distance  of  ten 
miles.  Porter  was  expected,  with  fatigued  troops,  worn  with  long  marches,  on 
scanty  rations,  to  make  a  march  on  a  very  dark  night  through  a  blockaded  road 
more  rapidly  than  a  single  aid-de-camp,  unencumbered,  had  been  able  to  get 
through  on  horseback. 

When  he  received  the  order  he  showed  it  to  his  leading  generals,  and,  appar¬ 
ently  with  one  accord,  they  decided  that  the  movement  at  that  hour  was  im¬ 
possible;  further,  that  no  time  could  possibly  be  gained  by  so  early  a  start,  and 
that  if  they  should  start  at  that  hour  and  get  through  to  Bristoe  Station  at  the 
time  designated  the  troops  would  not  be  fit  for  either  fighting  or  marching  on 
their  arrival  at  that  point.  Porter  replied,  however,  “  Here  is  the  order,  and  it 
must  be  obeyed ;”  but  after  further  consultation  he  decided,  as  did  his  generals, 
that  a  postponement  of  two  hours  in  starting  the  march  would  enable  them  to 
get  through  as  quick  as  if  the  men  were  kept  on  foot  and  under  arms  while  the 
road  was  being  cleared  and  that  the  men  would  be  in  much  better  condition 
for  service  on  their  arrival  at  their  destination.  He  was  entirely  justified  in 
exercising  his  own  judgment  in  this  matter,  because  the  order  shows  that  he 
was  not  to  take  part  in  any  battle  when  he  arrived  there,  but  was  wanted  to 
pursue  a  fleeing  enemy.  He  did  not  leave  the  commanding  general  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  his  proposed  delay  nor  of  the  reasons  for  it,  but  at  once  sent  a  request 
that  the  general  commanding  should  send  back  cavalry  (he  had  none  himself) 
and  clear  the  road  near  him  of  incumbrances,  so  that  the  march  might  be  un¬ 
obstructed. 

It  is  shown  that  a  literal  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  27th  of  August  was  a 
physical  impossibility.  It  is  further  shown  that  General  Porter  was  desirous 
of  obeying  it  literally,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
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leading  generals — against  whom  a  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  their  commander 
or  to  the  cause  has  never  been  entertained— to  do  what  his  own  judgment  ap- 
proved  as  the  best  thing  to  do,  to  make  a  later  start,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at 
his  destination  as  early  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  arrive  there,  and  to  give  ta 
his  jaded  and  worn  troops  two  hours  more  of  needed  rest.  If  the  night  had 
been  clear  and  the  road  an  open  one  there  would  not  have  been  as  much  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  exei-cise  of  his  discretion  in  the  matter  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have  arrived  at  Bristoe  Station  just  iis  early,  and  with  his  troops 
in  much  better  condition,  if  he  had  started  at  early  dawn  instead  of  the  hour 
he  did,  and  the  intervening  time  had  been  used  in  clearing  the  road  for  his 
troops  when  they  did  march.  Where  there  were  open  spaces  along  the  line  of 
the  road  they  were  either  marshy,  filled  with  stumps  of  trees,  and  impos-sible 
to  march  over,  or  were  crowded  with  army  wagons,  so  that  the  track  of  his 
army  was  limited  to  the  encumbered  narrow  road  between  the  two  points  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  oixler,  which  could  be  cleared  only  by  the  wagons  being  moved 
ahead,  as  requested  of  Pope. 

Much  of  the  testimony  before  the  court  and  before  the  Army  board  might  be 
quoted  to  confirm  what  is  here  stated ;  but  as  this  is  all  accessible  to  the  reader 
I  will  not  lengthen  this  statement  by  quoting  it. 

I  question  very  much  whether  there  was  an  engagement  during  the  war,  or 
a  series  of  engagements  continuing  over  as  much  time  as  was  consumed  in  the 
battles  about  Bull  Run,  in  August,  18C2.  when  not  only  one  but  a  number  of 
generals  did  not  exercise  their  discretion  as  Porter  did  on  this  occasion,  and 
with  far  less  justification.  The  commanding  general  who  gave  the  order  de¬ 
sired  to  have  the  troops  at  a  certain  point  by  daylight,  and  he  gave  his  orders 
so  as  to  accomplish  that  result.  Under  the  circumstances  his  order  required  of 
the  troops  an  impossibility.  That  was  as  evident  to  Porter  and  those  w'ith  him 
before  the  attempt  was  made  as  it  was  after. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  any  one  high  in  rank  connected  with  the  Army  of 
Virginia  should  be  in  ignorance  of  the  arrival  of  at  least  a  portion  of  Lee’s  army, 
by  the  very  route  designated  by  Pope,  many  hours  before  the  4.30  order  was 
published.  Porter  was  not  in  ignorance  of  that  arrival.  Between  12  and  1 
o’clock,  on  arriving  at  his  advanced  position.  Porter  was  shown  by  McDowell  a 
dispatch  from  General  Buford,  sent  at  9.30  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  stating 
that  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  regiments  of  the  enemy  had  passed  through 
Gainesville  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before,  or  at  a  quarter  before  9  o’clock,  on 
their  way  to  re-enforce  Jackson,  so  that  the  head  of  the  column  must  have  been 
not  only  in  supporting  distance  of  Jackson  but  at  the  placeof  deployment  by  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  and  now  it  is  known  by  others,  as  it  was  known  by 
Porter  at  the  time,  that  Longstreet,  with  some  twenty-five  thousand  men,  was 
in  position  confi-onting  Porter  by  12  o’clock  on  the  29th  of  August,  four  hours 
and  a  half  before  the  4.30  order  was  written. 

While  at  the  head  of  their  united  forces,  between  12  and  1  o’clock,  and  while 
Porter  was  preparing  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  immediate  front,  McDowell,  then 
in  command,  showed  Porter  the  “Joint  order,”  and  also  Buford’s  dispatch.  It 
was  evident  from  this  dispatch,  corroborated  by  the  enemy’s  movements  in  their 
immediate  front,  that  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  the  “joint  order” 
said  were  far  distant,  had  not  only  arrived,  but  had  formed  a  junction  with  Jack- 
son  and  deployed  in  their  front.  Porter  knew  of  this  from  another  fact.  He 
had  prisoners  from  that  force — Longstreet’s  troops.  The  object  of  moving  to- 
w'ard  Gainesville  had  been  thus  defeated,  and  any  further  advance,  if  practica¬ 
ble,  would  only  the  more  widely  separate  them  from  Pope’s  forces,  then  checked 
at  Groveton,  at  least  two  miles  distant,  and  with  which  they  were  ordered  to 
“  establish  communication.”  McDowell,  as  he  had  the  right,  at  once  withdrew 
his  troops,  leaving  Porter  with  ten  thousand  men  to  confront  Longstreet’s 
twenty-five  thousand,  while  he  went  by  a  circuitous  route  to  a  point  between 
Porter  and  Pope  to  establish  the  communication  enjoined. 

Thus  left  alone,  facing  superior  numbers  advantageously  posted,  and  ignorant 
of  the  needs  of  Pope,  if  indeed  he  had  any.  Porter  had  necessarily  to  bide  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  arrival  on  his  right.  In  the  mean  time  his  duty  w'as  manifestly  to  en¬ 
gage  Longstreet’s  attention  and  prevent  him  from  moving  against  Pope,  espe¬ 
cially  while  McDowell  was  out  of  support  of  both  Pope  and  Porter.  Porter  all 
that  day  did  not  hear  of  McDo  well,.or  of  what  was  taking  place  in  front  of  Pope, 
though  he  kept  the  former  well  informed  of  affairs  with  him,  and  presumed 
that  his  dispatches  were  sent  to  the  latter.  He,  however,  engaged  Longstreet’s 
attention  by  demonstrations  nearly  harmless  to  himself  and  so  successfully  as 
to  cause  Longstreet  to  take  Wilcox’s  division  from  in  front  of  Pope,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  line  confronting  Porter,  who  at  the  time  was  aware  of  this  move¬ 
ment  of  forces  coming  from  the  right  to  his  front,  and  notified  McDowell  of  it. 
Thus  Porter,  without  sacrifice  of  men  and  without  endangering  any  interests, 
did  more  for  Pope’s  relief  than  if  he  had  gone  directly  to  that  general’s  assist¬ 
ance.  To  have  done  so  would  probably  have  sacrified  his  corps,  without  any 
benefit,  and  jeoparded  the  safety  of  Pope’s  army. 
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So  far  as  I  have  investigated  the  case — and  I  have  studied  it,  I  think,  pretty 
thoroughly — I  see  no  fact  to  base  the  charge  of  retreat  upon.  I  do  not  see  that 
any  argument  to  prove  this  is  necessary,  because  any  reader  of  history  may  be 
defied  now  to  find  where  and  when  General  Porter  retreated  during  the  time 
specified. 

In  my  judgment  this  disposes  of  the  charges,  and  consequently  of  all  specifi¬ 
cations  under  them,  except  the  alleged  disobedience  of  the  4.30  p.  m.  order. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  disobedience  of  the  4.30  order,  which  is  the  principal 
one  and  the  one  that  has  most  deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  the  general  public, 
there  are  evidences  which  look  to  me  important  and  conclusive,  showing  that 
the  court-martial  which  tried  General  Porter  found  him  guilty  under  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  of  the  actual  facts,  now  accessible  to  any  one  in  search  of  the  truth, 
and  which  Porter  knew  to  be  the  facts  at  the  time.  As  maintained  by  the  prose¬ 
cution,  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  court,  the  situation  of  the  belligerent 
forces  were  in  numbers  and  position  about  as  here  given  : 


Jackson, 
22,000  men. 


Pope, 

83,000  men. 

The  4.30  p.  m.  order  of  the  29th  of  August  required  Porter  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
right  flank  and  to  get  into  his  rear  if  possible.  This  enemy,  in  the  mind  of  the 
commanding  general,  and  no  doubt  of  the  court,  was  Jackson’s  force  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  men.  Porter  was  supposed  to  occupy,  with  ten  thousand  troops, 

gosition  assigned  to  him  in  the  diagram  given.  The  court  also  seems  to  have 
een  satisfied  that  the  order  to  make  this  attack  was  received  by  Porter  from  5 
to  half-past  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  him  abundance  of  time  to  obey 
the  order. 

That  the  commanding  general  believed  the  positions  as  given  in  the  foregoin  g 
diagram  to  be  the  positions  of  the  different  commands  is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
in  his  joint  order  of  that  morning  he  stated  that  “the  indications  are  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  moving  in  this  direction  at  a  pace  that  will  bring 
them  here  by  to-morrow  night  or  next  day  ” — that  is,  the  evening  of  the  30th  or 
the  morning  of  the  31st  of  August — and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  4.30  order  he 
stated  that  “the  enemy  is  massed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  us,”  thus  ignoring  the 
presence  of  Longstreet.  This  is  confirmed  in  his  map  No.  5  furnished  to  the 
Government.  If  these  had  been  the  facts  of  the  case  there  would  have  been  no 
justification  whatever  for  Porter’s  failure  to  make  the  attack  as  ordered;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  the  facts  being  as  supposed  by  the  commanding  general  and  the  court 
which  tried  General  Porter,  they  were  as  shown  by  the  following  diagram. 
This  Porter  knew  on  indisputable  evidence : 


As  shown  by  this  diagnram,  Porter  was  not  in  a  position  to  attack  the  right 
flank  of  Jackson,  because  he  was  at  least  three  miles  away,  and  not  across  his 
flank,  as  shown  in  the  first  diagram.  With  Longstreet’s  presence,  to  have 
obeyed  that  order  he  would  have  been  obliged,  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  have 
defeated  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  a  chosen  position  before  he  could  have 
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moved  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  as  the  order  directed.  But,  even  if  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Lee’s  army  had  been  thirty -six  to  forty-eight  hours  distant,  as  asserted 
in  the  joint  order  to  McDowell  and  Porter,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Porter  to  have  obeyed  the  4.30  order,  because  it  did  not  contemplate  a  night  at¬ 
tack,  and  was  not  received  by  Porter  until  about  dark.  To  have  obeyed  it  would 
have  required  some  little  preparation,  movement  of  troops,  and  distribution  of 
orders,  so  that  it  would  have  been  some  time  after  dark  before  he  could  have 
moved  from  the  position  he  was  then  occupying,  and  at  least  as  late  as  9  o’clock 
at  night  before  he  could  have  reached  Jackson’s  flank  to  engage  it.  His  efforts 
to  execute  the  order,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  inappropriateness,  demon¬ 
strate  this  assertion. 

I  consider  that  these  facts,  with  many  more  that  were  brought  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Schofield  board,  fully  exonerate  General  Porter  of  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
obedience  of  what  is  known  as  the  4.30  order,  and  also  of  the  imputation  of  luke¬ 
warmness  in  the  support  of  the  commanding  general. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  of  the  movements,  the  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  of  troops,  between  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  27th  of  August  and  the 
receipt  of  the  order  of  the  29th  which  would  throw  light  upon  this  question ;  but 
I  abstain  from  giving  it,  because  I  believe  that  what  is  stated  here  covers  all  the 
points  wherein  General  Porter  has  been  charged  with  being  delinquent. 

General  Porter  has  now  for  twenty  years  been  laboring  under  the  disabilities 
and  penalties  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  court-martial  of  1862,  all  that  time  con¬ 
tending  for  a  restoration  to  his  position  in  the  Army  and  in  society,  and  always, 
as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  on  the  ground  of  his  entire  innocence. 
The  investigation  of  the  Schofield  board  has  in  my  judgment  established  his 
innocence  of  all  the  offenses  for  which  he  was  tried  and  convicted.  The  suf¬ 
ferings  of  twenty  years  under  such  findings,  for  himself  and  family  and  friends, 
is  something  it  is  now  impossible  to  set  right.  Twenty  years  of  the  best  part  of 
his  life  have  been  consumed  in  trying  to  have  his  name  and  his  reputation  re¬ 
stored  before  his  countrymen.  In  his  application  now  before  Congress  he  is 
asking  .only  that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  rolls  of  the  Army,  with  the  rank 
that  he  would  have  if  the  court-martial  had  never  been  held.  This  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  this  case,  and  of  what 
ought  to  be  done.  General  Porter  should,  in  the  way  of  partial  restitution,  be 
declared  by  Congress  to  have  been  convicted  on  mistaken  testimony,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  have  never  been  out  of  the  Army.  This  would  make  him  a  major-gen¬ 
eral  of  volunteers  until  the  date  might  be  fixed  for  his  muster-out  as  of  that 
rank,  after  which  he  should  be  continued  as  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  brevet 
brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  Army  from  the  date  of  the  act  when  he 
could  be  placed  upon  the  retired-list  with  that  rank. 

In  writing  what  1  have  here  written  I  mean  no  criticism  upon  the  court  which 
tried  General  Porter,  nor  upon  the  officers  under  whom  or  with  whom  he  served. 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  in  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  as  it  was  in  1862, 
when  the  nation  was  in  great  peril,  and  when  the  Union  troops  had  met  with 
some  severe  reverses,  how  the  public  were  ready  to  condemn — to  death  if  need 
be — any  officer  against  whom  even  a  suspicion  might  be  raised.  For  many 
years,  and  till  within  a  year,  I  believed  that  the  position  and  number  of  the 
troops  on  both  sides  were  as  stated  in  the  first  diagram  given  here,  and  that  the 
order  to  attack  was  received  at  an  hour  in  the  day  sufficiently  early  to  have 
made  the  attack  feasible ;  and,  under  that  impression  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
enemy,  unless  through  very  bad  generalship  on  the  Union  side,  could  not  have 
been  able  to  escape  Avhile  a  superior  force  confronted  him  and  ten  thousand 
■  men  flanked  him.  But  a  study  of  the  case  not  only  has  convinced  me,  but  has 
clearly  and  conclusively  established  that  the  position  and  numbers  of  the  armies 
were  as  given  in  the  second  diagram. 

If  a  solemn  and  sincere  expression  of  my  thorough  understanding  of  and  be¬ 
lief  in  the  entire  innocence  of  General  Porter  will  tend  to  draw  the  public  mind 
to  the  same  conviction,  I  shall  feel  abundantly  rewarded  for  my  efforts.  It  will 
always  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  be  the  instrument,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree,  of  setting  right  any  man  who  has  been  grossly  wronged,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  has  risked  life  and  reputation  in  defense  of  his  country.  I  feel,  as 
stated  on  a  previous  occasion,  a  double  interest  in  this  particular  case,  because, 
directly  after  the  war,  as  General  of  the  Army,  when  I  miglit  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  justice  done  to  General  Porter,  and  later  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  I  certainly  could  have  done  so,  I  labored  under  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  was  guilty  ;  that  the  facts  of  the  receipt  of  the  4.30  order  were 
as  found  by  the  court,  and  that  the  position  of  the  troops  and  numbers  were  as 
given  in  the  first  of  these  diagrams.  Having  become  better  informed,  I  at  once 
voluntarily  gave,  as  I  have  continued  to  give,  my  earnest  efforts  to  impress  the 
minds  of  my  countrymen  with  the  justice  of  this  case,  and  to  secure  from  our 
Government,  as  far  as  it  could  grant  it,  the  restitution  due  to  General  Fitz-John 
Porter. 


U.  S.  GRANT, 
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Mr.  SEWELL.  I  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  letters  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  General  Terry,  and  General  Walker,  which  are  marked  in 
the  copy  of  the  report  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


New  York,  November  1883. 

Dear  General  :  As  there  is  some  discussion  as  to  the  probable  reasons  formy 
change  of  mind  in  regard  to  your  case,  now  pending  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  deem  it  proper  that  I  should  give  them  myself. 

In  the  first  place  I  never  believed  you  to  be  a  traitor,  as  many  affected  to  be¬ 
lieve.  I  thought  I  knew  you  too  well  to  believe  for  one  moment  tliat  you  would 
accept  the  pay,  rank,  and  command  you  held  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the 
cause  you  were  professing  to  serve.  Then,  too,  your  services  had  been  too  con¬ 
spicuous  as  a  staff  officer  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  as  commander  of  troops 
later  to  support  such  a  theory  for  a  moment. 

But  I  did  believe  that  General  Pope  was  so  odious  to  some  of  the  officers  in  the 
East  that  a  cordial  support  was  not  given  him  by  them.  I  was  disposed,  too,  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  a  court-martial  composed  as  the  one  which  tried  you  was. 
Some  of  the  members  of  that  court  I  knew  personally,  and  had  great  confidence 
in  their  judgment  and  justice.  I  supposed  you  had  shared  in  this  feeling  towards 
Pope,  and  while  not  more  guilty  than  others  you  were  unfortunate  in  being 
placed  in  a  position  where  specifications  could  be  made  showing  this  hostility. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  I  was  requested  to  read  your  new  defense,  I 
read  it  with  the  feeling  above  described.  At  the  same  time  I  read  the  other  side 
as  prepared — or  furnished — by  General  Pope.  This  gave  maps  showing  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  two  armies  substantially  as  shown  by  the  first  of  the  diagrams  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Lord,  of  San  Francisco,  from  whom  I  copied  in  the  article  in  your 
case,  and  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  any  other  force  than  Jackson’s.  Then, 
too,  it  appeared  that  you  had  actually  received  an  order  at  about  5  or  5.30  in  the 
afternoon  of  August  29  to  attack  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
a  fierce  battle  was  raging  in  the  front. 

I  was  first  shaken  in  my  views,  however,  when  such  aman  as  General  Terry — 
who  unites  the  lawyer  with  the  soldier — a  man  of  high  character  and  ability,  and 
who  had  believed  as  I  had,  and  possibly  worse,  after  many  weeks  of  investiga¬ 
tion  should  entirely  vindicate  you  and  be  sustained,  too,  by  men  of  the  known 
ability  of  his  colleagues  on  the  board.  Until  in  1881,  when  I  re-examined  for 
myself,  my  belief  was  that  on  the  29th  of  August,  1862,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
bet%veen  General  Pope,  commanding  the  Union  forces,  and  General  Jackson, 
commanding  the  confederate  forces  ;  that  you,  with  a  corps  of  twelve  or  more 
thousand  men,  stood  in  a  position  across  the  right  flank  of  Jackson  and  where 
you  could  easily  get  into  his  rear;  that  you  received  an  order  to  do  so  about  5 
or  5.30  o’clock,  which  you  refused  to  obey  because  of  clovids  of  dust  in  your  front, 
which  you  contended  indicated  an  enemy  in  superior  force  to  you ;  that  you  al¬ 
lowed  Pope  to  get  beaten  while  you  stood  idly  looking  on,  without  raising  an 
arm  to  help  him.  With  this  understanding,  and  without  a  doubt  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  it,  1  condemned  you. 

Now,  on  a  full  investigation  of  the  facts,  I  find  that  the  battle  was  fought  on 
the  30th  of  August ;  that  your  corps,  commanded  directly  by  you  in  person,  lost  a 
greater  percentage  than  any  otuer  corps  engaged ;  that  the  4.30  order  of  the  day 
before  did  not  reach  you  until  nightfall ;  that  your  immediate  superior  had  cau¬ 
tioned  you  early  in  the  day  that  you  were  too  far  out  to  the  front  then;  that 
General  Pope  had  cautioned  you  against  bringing  on  an  engagement  except 
under  such  circumstances  as  he  described,  and  that  in  any  event  you  must  be 
prepared  to  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run  that  night,  where  it  would  be  necessary 
for  you  to  be  to  receive  supplies;  that  from  11  o’clock  of  the  29th  you  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  force  of  twice  your  own  number,  of  whose  presence  you  had  posi¬ 
tive  proof,  while  General  Pope  did  not  know  of  it. 

This  last  fact  is  shown  by  the  wording  of  the  4.30  order.  It  directed  you  to 
attack  the  enemy’s  right  and  get  into  his  rear.  General  Pope’s  circular  of  the 
morning  of  the  29th  said  that  General  Lee  was  advancing  by  way  of  Thorough¬ 
fare  Gap.  At  the  rate  at  which  he  was  moving  he  would  be  up  the  night  of  the 
30th  or  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  court-martial  which  tried  you  he  said,  under  oath, 
that  he  did  not  know  of  the  arriv^al  of  Lee’s  command  until  6  o’clock  of  the 29th, 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  he  had  dictated  the  order  for  your  attack. 

His  circular  and  testimony  prove  conclusively  that  Jackson,  and  Jackson 
alone,  was  the  enemy  he  intended  you  to  attack.  Your  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  you  had  another  force,  quite  double  yours,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  in  your  front,  would  have  been  sufficient  justification  for  your  not  attack¬ 
ing,  even  if  the  order  had  been  received  in  time.  Of  course  this  would  not  ap¬ 
ply  if  a  battle  had  been  raging  between  Jackson  and  Pope.  At  the  hour  you 
received  the  order  all  was  quiet. 
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This  very  short,  hastily  written,  and  incomplete  summary  shows  why  and 
when  my  mind  underwent  a  change.  I  have  no  doubt  no^y  but  the  change 
would  have  taken  place  in  1867  if  I  had  then  made  an  investigation.  I  regret 
now  that  I  did  not  understand  your  case  then  as  I  do  now.  Your  whole  life 
since  your  trial,  as  wellasyour  services  before,  disprove  the  great  burden  of  the 
charges  then  sustained  by  a  court-martial.  As  long  as  I  have  a  voice  it  shall  be 
raised  in  your  support,  without  any  reference  to  tiie  effect  upon  me  or  others. 
Your  restoration  to  the  Army,  simply,!  would  regard  as  a  very  inadequate  and 
unjust  reparation.  While  men — one  at  least — have  been  restored  to  the  Army 
because  of  their  gallantry  and  wounds,  after  conviction  and  sentence,  and  when 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  are  given  all  their  pay  for  the  years  they  were 
out  of  the  service,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  your  having  less. 

I  hope  for  you  a  thorough  vindication,  not  only  by  Congress,  but  in  the  minds 
of  your  countrymen. 

Faithfully  youi-s, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

General  F.  J.  Porter,  Morristown. 


Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  Awpwsi  26, 1879. 

Dear  General  :  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Schofield  board 
you  Avrote  to  me  thanking  me  as  one  of  the  board  for  our  action  in  your  case. 
*  *  *  I  write  now  to  say  it  is  not  thanks  but  pardon  I  should  ask  from  you. 
F'or  years  I  did  you  wi'ong  in  thought,  and  sometimes  in  speech.  It  is  true 
that  this  was  through  ignorance,  but  I  had  not  the  right  to  be  so  ignorant ;  I 
might  have  learned  something  at  least  of  the  truth  had  I  diligently  sought  it. 

If  you  find  anything  in  my  action  as  a  member  of  the  board  Avhieh  you  can 
accept  as  an  atonement  for  the  Avrong  Avhich  I  did  you,  I  shall  be  more  than 
gratified. 

With  great  respect  and  admiration,  I  am  yours,  most  sincerely, 

ALFRED  H.  TERRY. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter,  New  York. 


Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  November  19, 1882. 

Dear  General  :  Will  you  permit  me  to  express  to  you  the  very  great  grati¬ 
fication  with  Avhich  I  haA^e  read  your  article  in  the  North  American  ReAuCAV  ? 
Dealing,  as  it  does,  with  only  the  great  essential  points  of  Porter’s  case,  and 
brushing  aside  as  uiiAVorthy  of  serious  notice  all  the  pretty  sophistries  Avith 
which  his  opponents  have  sought  to  confuse  the  public  mind,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  carry  conviction  to  CA'ery  fair,  unprejudiced  man. 

The  questions  involA'ed  in  Porter’s  case  are,  of  course,  partly  legal  and  partly 
militiiry.  Long  ago  the  best  legal  authority  of  the  country — such  men  as  B.  R. 
Curtis,  Charles  O’Conor,  and  Daniel  Lord — declared  that  the  rules  of  law  were 
violated  by  the  conviction  of  Porter,  even  as  the  case  stood  before  the  court-mar¬ 
tial  ;  and  noAV  that  the  highest  military  authority  of  the  nation  has  pronounced 
in  his  faA'or  upon  the  military  questions,  Avhat  is  there  left  for  the  Government 
and  the  people  to  do  except  to  hasten  to  make  such  reparation  as  may  yet  be 
possible  for  the  Avrong  Avhich  has  been  done? 

As  perhaps  you  may  know,  I  once,  like  yourself,  believed  Porter  to  be  guilty. 
I  believed  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  so  great  that  mere  human  law  could 
proA'ide  no  adequate  punishment  for  it.  But  when  it  became  my  duty  to  examine 
into  the  case  carefully  1  found  that  I  had  grossly  erred.  I  found  that  instead  of 
being  a  criminal  he  was  a  martyr. 

So  believing,  it  is  a  source  of  very  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  borne 
some  small  part  in  his  vindication. 

Looking  back  OA’’er  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  entered  the  military 
service,  I  find  nothing  that  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  fact  that  I  have  had 
some  part  in  that  vindication,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  in  the  future  which 
would  be  so  grateful  to  me  as  to  be  able  to  do  something  more  in  behalf  of  one 
who  has  suffered  so  grievously  and  so  unjustly.  While  I  feel  thus,  you  may 
imagine  the  gratification  with  which  I  find  that  the  opinion  Avhich  I  noAv  enter¬ 
tain,  that  Avhat  I  belieA'e  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  of  right,  and  of  justice,  is  so 
strongly  supported  by  yourself ;  and  you  Avill  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  for  express¬ 
ing  to  you  my  feelings. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 


ALFRED  H.  TERRY. 


General  U.  S.  Grant,  New  York. 


Massachusetts  Institute  op  Technology, 

Boston,  November  27,  1882. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  some  of  your  former  soldiers,  to  in¬ 
close  a  note  expressive  of  their  sentiments  respecting  your  recent  article  in  the 
North  American  Review. 
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No  circulation  has  been  given  to  this  note  with  a  view  to  securing  signatures. 
It  is  written  and  sent  only  as  a  spontaneous  utterance  of  hearty  thanks  for  your 
justice  and  courage  in  defending  an  unfortunate  but  honorable  and  gallant  sol¬ 
dier. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 


General  U.  S,  Grant,  New  York. 


FRANCIS  A.  WALKER. 


Mr.  SEWELL,  General  Grant  concisely  and  clearly  states  theessen- 
tial  points  in  this  letter.  On  one  point — the  night  march  of  August 
27-28,  1862,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  before  I  close.  General  Grant 
does  not  refer  to  the  charge  based  on  that  event,  probably,  as  others 
have  done,  regarding  it  of  no  moment,  and  only  used  as  a  makeweight 
to  other  apparently  more  serious  charges^ 

The  bill  is  to  authorize  an  act  of  justice  to  be  done  to  an  injured  man. 
That  man  was  an  officer  of  high  standing,  of  untarnished  reputation, 
through  many  years  of  faithful  and  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  our 
country.  He  was  suddenly  stricken  down  and  degraded,  and  made  to 
suffer  for  many  years,  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  our  country,  by  the 
act  of  our  Government  committed,  as  is  now  established,  through  erro¬ 
neous  impressions  of  the  facts.  That  act  has  been  proved  wrongful,  and 
is  so  declared  in  the  report  of  the  advisory  board.  It  has  been  virtually 
acknowledged  by  our  Government.  The  President  has  professed  him¬ 
self  without  power,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  to  right  the  wrong  and 
remits  the  whole  case  “for  such  action  as,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress, 
shall  seem  expedient  and  just.”  Another  President,  having  doubts  of 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  has  remitted  so  much  of 
it  as  forbids  the  holding  of  office  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  declared  his  powers  exhausted  in  that  act  of  ameliora¬ 
tion.  Congress  is  asked,  in  the  bill  now  before  us,  to  give  the  necessary 
authoritative  legislation.  We  are  to  act,  not  as  a  court  of  appeals,  but 
as  a  legislative  body,  on  the  voice  of  a  court  of  appeals  pronouncing  the 
wrong  done  and  the  legal  remedy. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  the  decision  of  the  advisory  board 
had  not  in  a  legal  sense  the  power  and  rights  of  a  court  of  appeals, 
nor  has  the  opinion  of  General  Grant.  But  military  law  recognizes  no 
court  of  appeals,  unless  it  be  such  an  advisory  board.  Take  the  board’s 
judgment  in  this  case.  Is  there  any  court  of  appeals  whose  finding  on 
the  facts  would  receive  stronger  evidence  in  the  integrity  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  the  justice  of  its  decision  than  should  the  decision  and 
recommendation  of  this  board  of  officers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  honor 
alone — as  dear  to  them  as  life  itself — would  never  have  dared  to  rec¬ 
ommend  action  not  based  on  truth  and  justice? 

I  do  not  consider  Congress  necessarily  a  court  of  appeals.  If  it  were 
so,  there  are  many  of  us  who,  without  military  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  military  law,  would  reluctantly  act  as  judges  on  matters  so  tech¬ 
nical,  and  often  involving  ‘  ‘  the  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford,  spot¬ 
less  reputation.  ”  We  have  the  report  of  a  competent  board  of  honored 
and  trusted  officers,  whose  investigation  of  the  facts  was  made  at  a  time 
of  freedom  from  all  excitement  and  prejudice  and  restraint,  and  which 
had  before  it  every  person  who  felt  interested  and  desired  to  testily, 
save  one,  who  had  promised  to  testify  if  subpoenaed,  but  who  when  so 
called  refused  to  appear. 

Is  not  that  board  an  ample  court  of  appeals  to  base  our  action  upon  ? 
Believing  it  such,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  reiterating  here  a  few  expres¬ 
sions  from  that  report;  but  preliminary  to  doing  so  I  quote  a  few  lines 
from  a  letter  of  Hon.  Benjamin  K.  Curtis  on  the  point  of  governmental 
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action  due  in  such  a  case  of  injustice.  Judge  Curtis,  for  many  years  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  who  was  in  this  city  at 
the  time,  closely  watched  the  proceedings  of  Porter’s  court-martial, 
and  in  1866  he  appealed  to  President  Johnson  in  Porter’s  behalf  in  the 
following  words: 

I  beg  leave  to  address  you  concerning  the  case  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  lately  a 
major-general  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  and  cashiered  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

I  presume  you  are  aware  that  many  persons  who  felt  no  particular  interest  m 
General  Porter,  and  who  founded  their  opinion  only  from  a  perusal  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  took  place  on  his  trial,  believed  that  the  result  of  that  trial  did 
entire  injustice  to  a  brave  officer  who  had  done  important  service  to  his  country. 
I  was  one  of  those  persons.  I  had  never  seen  General  Porter  nor  had  relations 
with  him  in  any  way,  but  the  result  of  that  court-martial  I  felt  to  be  an  injury 
to  the  military  justice  of  the  country. 

This  opinion  has  been,  in  my  own  judgment,  made  as  near  a  certainty  as  any 
such  subject  admits  of  by  the  reports  of  Longstreet,  Hood,  and  Jones,  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Mr.  Swinton.  I  believe  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  there  are  few  things  more  important  in 
government  than  the  preservation  of  public  confidence  in  the  justice  of  judicial 
sentences,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  that  when  in  conspicuous  instances 
not  only  grave  doubts  existed  at  the  time  whether  the  sentence  was  correct  but 
decisive  evidence  of  its  injustice  has  since  been  discovered  the  Government 
owes  it  not  only  to  the  accused  but  to  the  fame  of  justice  which  itself  enter¬ 
tains,  and  to  the  preservation  of  that  confidence  in  its  love  of  justice  among  the 
people,  which  is  essential  to  their  willing  respect  and  obedience,  to  interfere 
and  do  whatever  can  fitly  be  done  in  such  a  case. 

After  presenting  the  charges  on  which  General  Porter  was  tried,  the 
advisory  board  reports: 

The  charges  and  specifications  certainly  bear  no  discernible  resemblance  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  now  established.  Yet  it  has  been  our  duty  to  carefully 
compare  with  these  facts  the  views  entertained  by  the  court-martial  as  shown 
in  the  findings  and  in  the  review  of  the  case  which  was  prepared  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  President  by  the  Judge- Advocate-General  who  had  conducted 
the  prosecution,  and  thus  to  clearly  perceive  every  error  into  which  the  court- 
martial  was  led.  We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  submit  in  detail  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  comparison,  and  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  the  fun¬ 
damental  errors,  and  to  say  that  all  the  essential  facts  in  every  instance  stand 
out  in  clear  and  absolute  contrast  to  those  supposed  facts  upon  which  General 
Porter  was  adjudged  guilty. 

The  fundamental  errors  upon  which  the  conviction  of  General  Porter  de¬ 
pended  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  It  was  maintained,  and  apparently 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court-martial,  that  only  about  one-half  of 
the  confederate  army  was  on  the  field  of  Manassas  on  the  29th  of  August,  while 
General  Lee,  with  the  other  half,  was  still  beyond  the  Bull  Run  Mountains; 
that  General  Pope’s  army,  exclusive  of  Porter’s  corps,  was  engaged  in  a  severe 
and  nearly  equal  contest  with  the  enemy,  and  only  needed  the  aid  of  a  flank  at¬ 
tack,  which  Porter  was  expected  to  make,  to  insure  the  defeat  and  destruction 
or  capture  of  the  confederate  force  in  their  front  under  General  Jackson  ;  that 
McDowell  and  Porter,  with  their  joint  forces.  Porter’s  leading,  had  advanced 
toward  Gainesville  until  the  head  of  their  column  had  reached  a  point  near  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  where  they  found  a  division  of  confederate  troops,”  seven¬ 
teen  regiments,”  which  Buford  had  counted  as  they  passed  through  Gainesville, 
marching  along  the  road  across  Porter’s  front  and  going  toward  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  at  Groveton ;  that  McDowell  ordered  Porter  to  at  once  attack  that  column 
thus  movingto  join  Jackson,  or  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  line  if  they  had  formed 
in  line,  while  he  would  take  his  own  troops  by  the  Sudley  Springs  road  and 
throw  them  upon  the  enemy’s  center  near  Groveton;  that  Porter,  McDowell 
having  then  separated  from  him,  disobeyed  that  order  to  attack,  allowed  that 
division  of  the  enemy’s  troops  to  pass  him  unmolested,  and  then  fell  back  and 
retreated  toward  Manassas  Junction ;  that  Porter  then  remained  in  the  rear  all 
the  afternoon,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  battle  and  coolly  contemplating  a  pre¬ 
sumed  defeat  of  his  comrades  on  the  center  and  right  of  the  field ;  that  this  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  enemy  having  .passed  Porter’s  column  and  formed  on  the  right  of 
Jackson’s  line,  near  Gro-roton,  an  order  was  sent  to  Porter  to  attack  the  right 
flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy’s  line,  upon  which  his  own  line  of  march  must  bring 
him,  but  that  he  had  willfully  disobeyed  and  made  no  attempt  to  execute  that 
order;  that  in  this  w’ay  was  lost  the  opportunity  to  destroy  Jackson’s  detached 
force  before  the  other  wing  of  General  Lee’s  army  could  join  it,  and  that,  this 
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Junction  having  been  effected  during  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  defeat  of  General 
Pope’s  army  on  the  30th  thus  resulted  from  General  Porter’s  neglect  and  dis¬ 
obedience. 

Now,  in  contrast  to  these  fundamental  errors,  the  following  all-important  facts 
are  fully  established: 

As  Porter  was  advancing  toward  Gainesville,  and  while  yet  nearly  four  miles 
from  that  place  and  more  than  two  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Warren- 
ton  turnpike,  he  met  the  right  wing  of  the  confederate  army,  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  which  had  arrived  on  the  field  that  morning  and  was  already 
in  line  of  battle.  Not  being  at  that  moment  quite  fully  informed  of  the  enemy’s 
movements,  and  being  then  under  orders  from  Pope  to  push  rapidly  toward 
Gainesville,  Porter  was  pressing  forward  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  front,  when 
McDowell  arrived  on  the  field  with  later  information  of  the  enemy,  and  later 
and  very  difterent  orders  from  Pope,  assumed  the  command,  and  arrested  Por¬ 
ter’s  advance.  This  latter  information  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  main  body 
of  Lee’s  army  was  already  on  the  field  and  far  in  advance  of  Pope’s  army,  in 
preparation  for  battle.  General  McDowell  promptly  decided  not  to  attempt  to 
go  farther  to  the  front,  but  to  deploy  his  column  so  as  to  form  line  in  connection 
with  General  Pope’s  right  wing,  which  was  then  engaged  with  Jackson.  To  do 
this  General  McDowell  separated  his  corps  entirely  from  General  Porter’s,  and 
thus  relinquished  the  command  and  all  right  to  the  command  of  Porter’s  corps. 
McDowell  did  not  give  Porter  any  order  to  attack,  nor  did  he  give  him  any  order 
whatever  to  govern  his  action  after  their  separation. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  testimony  that  he  conveyed  to  General  Porter  in 
any  way  the  erroneous  view  of  the  military  situation  which  was  afterward  main¬ 
tained  before  the  court-martial,  nor  that  he  suggested  to  General  Porter  any  ex¬ 
pectation  that  he  would  make  an  attack.  On  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  all 
the  witnesses  as  to  what  was  actually  said  and  done;  the  information  which  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  Porter  then  had  respecting  the  enemy,  and  the  movement  which 
McDowell  decided  to  make,  and  did  make,  with  his  own  troops,  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  there  was  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  Porter’s  mind  that  his  duty  was 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  and  hold  his  position  until  McDowell’s  movement 
could  be  completed.  It  would  have  indicated  a  great  error  of  military  judg¬ 
ment  to  have  done  or  ordered  the  contrary,  in  the  situation  as  then  fully  known 
to  both  McDowell  and  Porter. 

General  Pope  appears  from  his  orders  and  from  his  testimony  to  have  been  at 
that  time  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  situation.  He  had  disapproved  of  the 
sending  of  Ricketts  to  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  meet  I^iongstreet  on  the  28th,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  main  body  of  Lee’s  army  could  not  reach  the  field  of  Manassas  before 
the  night  of  the  30th.  Hence,  he  sent  the  order  to  Porter,  dated  4.30  p.  m.,  to 
attack  Jackson’s  right  flank  or  rear.  Fortunately  that  order  did  not  reach  Por¬ 
ter  until  about  sunset — too  late  for  any  attack  to  be  made.  Any  attack  which 
Porter  could  have  made  at  any  time  that  afternoon  must  necessarily  have  been 
fruitless  of  any  good  result.  Porter’s  faithful,  subordinate,  and  intelligent  con¬ 
duct  that  afternoon  saved  the  Union  Army  from  the  defeat  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  resulted  that  day  from  the  enemy’s  more  speedy  concentration.  The 
only  seriously  critical  period  of  that  campaign,  namely,  between  11  a.  m.  and  sun¬ 
set  of  August  29th,  was  thus  safely  passed.  Porter  had  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  military  situation,  and,  so  far  as  he  had  acted  upon  his  ownjudgment, 
his  action  had  been  wise  and  judicious.  For  the  disaster  of  the  succeeding  day 
he  was  in  no  degree  responsible.  Whoever  else  may  have  been  responsible,  it 
did  not  flow  from  any  action  or  inaction  of  his. 

The  judgment  of  the  courLmartial  upon  General  Porter’s  conduct  was  evi¬ 
dently  based  upon  greatly  erroneous  impressions,  not  only  respecting  what 
that  conduct  really  was  and  the  orders  under  which  he  was  acUng,  but  also  re¬ 
specting  all  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted.  Especially  was  this  true 
in  respect  to  the  character  of  flie  battle  of  the  29th  of  August.  That  battle  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  number  of  sharp  and  gallant  combats  between  small  portions  of  the 
opposing  forces.  Those  combats  were  of  short  duration,  and  were  separated  by 
long  intervals  of  simple  skirmishing  and  artillery  duels.  Until  after  6  o’clock 
only  a  small  part  of  the  troops  on  either  side  were  engaged  at  any  time  during 
the  afternoon.  Then,  abont  sun.set,  one  additional  division  on  each  side  was 
engaged  near  Groveton.  The  musketry  of  that  last  contest  and  the  yells  of  the 
confederate  troops  about  dark  were  distinctly  heard  by  the  officers  of  Porter’s 
corps;  but  at  no  other  time  during  all  that  afternoon  was  the  volume  of  mus¬ 
ketry  such  that  it  could  be  heard  at  the  position  of  Porter’s  troops.  No  sound 
but  that  of  artillery  was  heard  by  them  during  all  those  hours  when  Porter  was 
understood  by  the  court-martial  to  have  been  listening  to  the  sounds  of  a  furi¬ 
ous  battle  raging  immediately  to  his  right.  And  those  sounds  of  artillery  were 
by  no  means  such  as  to  indicate  a  general  battle. 

The  reports  of  the  29th  and  those  of  the  30th  of  August  have  somehow  been 
strangely  confounded  with  each  other.  Even  the  confederate  reports  have, 
since  the  termination  of  the  war,  been  similarly  misconstrued.  Those  of  the 
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30th  have  been  misquoted  as  referring  to  the  29th,  thus  to  prove  that  a  furious 
battle  was  going  on  while  Porter  was  comparatively  inactive  on  the  29th.  The 
fierce  and  gallant  struggle  of  his  own  troops  on  the  30th  has  thus  been  used  to 
sustain  the  original  error  under  w'hich  he  was  condemned.  General  Porter  was, 
in  effect,  condemned  for  not  having  taken  any  part  in  his  own  battle.  Such 
was  the  error  uj)on  which  General  Porter  w’as  pronounced  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  crime  known  among  soldiers.  We  believe  not  one  among  all  the  gal¬ 
lant  soldiers  on  that  bloody  field  was  less  deserving  of  such  condemnation  than 
he.) 

Of  the  delay  in  marching  from  1  to  3  o’clock  a.  m.,  August  28,  the 
board  says; 

Nothing  W'as  gained  or  could  have  been  gained  by  the  attempt  to  move  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn  of  day.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  delayed  the  attempt  to 
move  until  4  o’clock.  A  vigorous  and  persistent  effort  to  make  that  march, 
commencing  at  1  o’clock,  could  only  have  resulted  in  greatly  fatiguing  the  troops, 
and  throwing  them  into  ^disorder,  from  which  they  could  not  have  been  extri¬ 
cated  until  long  after  daylight,  without  making  any  material  progress,  and  would 
thus  have  caused  the  corps  to  arrive  at  Bristoe  at  a  later  hour  and  in  a  miserable 
condition. 

Of  the  events  of  August  29,  so  aptly  summarized  by  General  Grant, 
as  far  as  General  Porter  is  concerned,  the  board  reports:  • 

Porter’s  faithful,  subordinate,  and  intelligent  conduct  that  afternoon  saved  the 
Union  army  from  the  defeat  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  that  day  from 
the  enemy’s  more  speedy  concentration.  The  only  seriously  critical  period 
of  that  campaign,  namely,  between  11  a.  m.  and  sunset  of  August  29,  was  thus 
safely  passed.  Porter  had  understood  and  appreciated  the  military  situation, 
and  so  far  as  he  had  acted  upon  his  own  judgment  his  action  had  been  wdse  and 
judicious.  For  the  disaster  of  the  succeeding  day  he  was  iti  no  degree  respon¬ 
sible.  Whoever  else  may  have  been  responsible  it  did  not  flow  from  any  action 
or  inaction  of  his. 

The  judgment  of  the  court-martial  upon  General  Porter’s  conduct  was  evi¬ 
dently  based  upon  greatly  erroneous  impressions,  not  only  respecting  what  that 
conduct  really  was,  and  the  orders  under  which  he  was  acting,  but  also  respect¬ 
ing  all  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted.  Especially  was  this  true  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  character  of  the  battle  of  the  29th  of  August.  Such  was  the  error 
upon  which  General  Porter  was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  crime 
known  among  soldiers.  We  believe  not  one  among  all  the  gallant  soldiers  on 
that  bloody  field  was  less  deserving  of  such  condemnation  than  he. 

The  delay  of  two  hours  in  marching  in  the  night  of  August  27  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  Porter.  The  letter  of  the  order  required 
Porter  and  all  his  command  to  make  in  about  three  hours  a  night  march 
of  ten  miles  over  a  road  known  by  him  and  his  generals  to  be  then  im¬ 
passable  by  troops  in  any  order  and  to  be  efficient  for  active  duty  after 
arrival.  The  order  stated  he  was  wanted  to  pursue  and  drive  a  retreat¬ 
ing  enemy;  not  as  Porter’s  accusers  subsequently  alleged,  to  aid  troops 
without  ammunition  and  to  repel  a  supposed  attack.  There  was  no 
truth  in  this  allegation.  The  reason  subsequently  assigned  by  the  pros¬ 
ecution  for  the  march  was  a  fabrication  in  tbto. 

The  spirit  of  the  order  required  Porter  to  reach  his  destination  with 
his  troops  in  condition  for  further  and  immediate  service.  The  letter 
of  the  order  was  impracticable.  Its  spirit  was  executed  in  ample  time 
for  any  emergency.  There  was  no  need  of  haste;  none  had  existed. 
Furthermore,  if  olfen.se  had  been  committed.  General  Pope  had  condoned 
it  by  accepting  the  explanation  without  objection,  and  that  should  have 
debarred  all  subsequent  allegation,  and  it  would  had  not  the  charge  been 
needed  as  a  makeweight  to  other  charges. 

But  Porter  on  receipt  of  the  order  dispatched  General  Pope  as  to  his 
intended  delay,  and  assigned  his  reasons.  General  Pope  had  ample 
time  before  3  o’clock  to  repeat  his  order.  He  failed  to  do  so,  thus  si¬ 
lently  approving  of  Porter’s  judgment  and  action. 
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The  rule  of  action  for  officers  situated  as  was  Porter  at  that  time  is 
laid  down  in  Napoleon’s  Maxims  as  follows: 

The  rule,  as  it  appears  to  me,  which  applies  to  such  cases,  is  well  stated  in  cer¬ 
tain  extracts,  taken  from  a  French  work  recently  published  in  Paris. 

It  is  entitled  The  Method  of  War,  and  the  extracts  which  are  translated  will 
be  found  on  pages  753,  754,  and  755. 

The  reputationsof  Napoleon,  the  Dukeof  Wellington,  and  Archduke  Charles 
are  such  as  entitle  them  to  consideration. 

This  is  from  Napoleon  I : 

“  A  military  order,  even,  requires  passive  obedience  only  when  it  is  given  by 
a  superior  wlio,  being  present  at  the  moment  when  he  gives  it,  has  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  things,  can  listen  to  objections,  and  can  give  explanations  to  the 
one  who  is  to  execute  the  order.” 

This  is  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  a  general  order  from  the  camp  of  Jan¬ 
sen,  November  11,  1803: 

“  In  making  known  to  the  army  the  decision  given  by  the  court-martial  in  the 

affair  of  Captain  ^ -  Major-General  Wellesley  thinks  proper  to  explain  to 

the  troops  that  it  is  necessary  to  well  distinguish  the  cases  in  which  it  is  allow¬ 
able  or  not  for  an  officer  to  act  at  his  own  will.  * 

”  It  may  frequently  happen  that  an  officer  receives  an  order  which  through  cir¬ 
cumstances  unknown  at  the  moment  of  giving  it  by  him  who  gave  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  execute,  or  the  execution  of  which  would  be  so  difficult  or  so  dangerous 
that  there  would  be  a  moral  impossibility  to  conform  to  it.  In  a  case  of  this  nat¬ 
ure  Major-General  Wellesley  would  be  very  far  from  wishing  to  prevent  de¬ 
tached  officers  from  acting  freely. 

‘‘  But  CaptaiA - was  not  in  that  situation ;  he  had  and  has  had  no  private 

information  which  the  officer  w’ho  had  given  him  his  orders  did  not  also  have ; 
and  then  it  was  his  duty  to  obey.” 

ARTHUR  WELLESLEY, 
(Depuis  Due  DE  Wellington), 


Jourdan’s  army  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Lahn  (July  7,  1796,)  the  first 
intention  of  Wartensleben,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  corps  left  before  it 
[the  Lahn]  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  had  been  to  fall  back  behind  the  Widda, 
because  the  French  having  forced  the  garrison  of  Hamburg  to  fall  back  upon 
Usingen,  were  already  threatening  his  line  of  retreat.  But  the  9th  of  July, 
having  received  a  dispatch  in  which  the  Archduke  wrote  to  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  environs  of  Friedburg,  only  after  having  tried  the  fortune  of  arms,  he 
changed  his  design,  and  resolved  to  attack  Jourdan  that  same  day. 

However,  Wartensleben,  in  his  position  at  the  time,  should  not  have  attempted 
an  attack.  He  could  in  fact  direct  it  only  against  the  center  of  the  French  army, 
since  in  moving  his  left  he  left  Jourdan  at  Hamburg  on  his  rear,  and  in  ad¬ 
vancing  by  his  right  he  abandoned  his  line  of  retreat  upon  Frankfort. 

In  spite  of  these  dangers  he  had  the  temerity  to  attack,  and  in  what  a  situation  1 
With  forces  inferior  in  number,  in  a  position  in  which  his  wings,  deprived  of  sup¬ 
port  and  threatened  with  being  constantly  outflanked,  had  no  reserve. 

In  vain  will  it  be  .said  that  the  order  which  the  Archduke  Charles  had  sent  him 
was  the  ground  of  his  resolution.  Wartensleben  had  the  right  not  to  execute  it ; 
the  Archduke  Charles,  then  near  Pforzheim,  did  not  know  his  situation  when  he 
gave  him  the  order. 

A  general-in-chief  who  indicates  to  subordinates,  detached  afar,  their  lines  of 
operations  and  the  strategic  points  of  their  defensive  positions,  has  performed  his 
duties.  One  can  not  expect  from  him  precise  and  detailed  orders  when  their 
execution  depends  not  only  on  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  but  also  on 
the  actual  position  of  the  troops. 

L’  ARCHIDUC  CHARLES. 

The  board  declare  as  their  judgment:  “It  would  have  been  wiser  for 
Porter  to  have  delayed  the  attempt  to  move  until  4  o’clock.” 

As  for  the  alleged  disobedience  of  orders  of  subsequent  date,  there 
was  no  disobedience,  not  even  a  deviation  of  them,  by  Porter,  There 
was,  on  the  contrary,  prompt  execution  of  every  order. 

The  other  orders  which  General  Porter  has  been  charged  with  dis¬ 
obeying  are  what  is  known  as  the  joint  order,  governing  the  action  of 
General  McDowell  and  General  Porter,  and  the  4.30  order,  which  was 
received  by  Porter  at  6.30  p.  m.  I  read  the  joint  order: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia,  Centreville,  August  29, 18Q2. 

Generals  McDowell  and  Porter:  You  will  please  move  forward  with 
your  joint  commands  toward  Gainesville.  I  sent  General  Porter  written  orders 
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to  that  effect  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  Heintzehnan,  Sigel,  and  Reno  are  moving 
on  the  Warrenton  turnijike,  and  must  now  be  not  far  from  Gainesville.  I  desire 
that  as  soon  as  communication  is  established  between  this  force  and  your  own 
the  whole  command  shall  halt.  It  may  be  necessary  to  fall  back  behind  Bull 
Run,  at  Centreville,  to-night.  I  presume  it  will  be  so  on  account  of  our  supplies. 
I  have  sent  no  orders  of  any  description  to  Ricketts,  and  none  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  movements  of  McDowell’s  troops,  except  what  I  sent  by  his 
aid-de-camp  last  night,  which  were  to  hold  his  position  on  the  Warrenton  pike 
until  the  troops  from  here  should  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear.  I  do  not 
even  know  Rickett’s  position,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  where  General 
McDowell  w'as  until  a  late  hour  this  morning.  General  McDowell  will  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  communicate  with  General  Ricketts,  and  instruct  him  to  rejoin 
the  other  divisions  of  his  corps  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  any  considerable  ad¬ 
vantages  are  to  be  gained  by  departing  from  this  order  it  will  not  be  strictly  car¬ 
ried  out.  One  thing  must  be  had  in  view,  that  the  troops  must  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  they  can  reach  Bull  Run  to-night  or  by  morning.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  moving  in  this  direction  at  apace 
that  wdll  bring  them  here  by  to-morrow  night  or  next  day.  My  own  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  for  the  present  with  Heintzelman’s  corps  or  at  this  place. 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major-General,  Commanding. 

The  joint  order  placed  Porter  under  the  command  of  General  McDow¬ 
ell  until  such  time  as  the  latter  should  relinquish  the  same.  Porter  had 
marched  in  the  direction  that  he  was  ordered,  to  Gainesville ;  but,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Dawkin’s  Branch,  the  head  of  his  column  struck  the  enemy. 
McDowell,  arriving  on  the  field  at  this  time,  said  to  Porter,  “You  are  too 
far  out  here  to  fight  a  battle;  put  your  men  in  here,”  or  words  to  that 
effect.  It  was  the  general  expectation  in  the  army  that  when  a  battle 
was  to  he  fought,  after  the  concentration  of  the  different  corps,  it  would 
be  fought  behind  Bull  Run.  The  joint  order  distinctly  contemplated 
this,  as  it  used  the  language:  “It  may  be  necessary  to  fall  back  upon 
Bull  Run  at  Centreville  to-night;  I  presume  it  will  be  so  on  account 
of  our  supplies;  ”  and  further  on  is  more  positive:  “One  thing  must 
be  held  in  view,  that  the  troops  must  occupy  a  position  from  which  they 
can  reach  Bull  Run  to-night  or  by  morning;  the  indication  is  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  moving  in  this  direction  at  a  pace  w;hich  will 
bring  them  here  to-morrow  night  or  the  next  day.” 

Now,  the  facts  are,  as  proven  conclusively  before  the  board,  and  as  Por¬ 
ter  knew  then  from  information  received  through  his  scouts  and  through 
a  dispatch  from  General  Buford,  that  Longstreet’s  whole  corps  were  then 
in  front  of  his  position.  McDowell,  on  saying  that  ‘  ‘  you  are  too  far  out ; 
put  your  men  in  here,”  having  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  affairs 
as  reported  by  Buford  in  the  front,  took  his  command  and  marched  to 
the  right  and  rear  to  make  a  connection  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  leaving  Porter  with  his  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Porter  made  all  the  necessary  dispositions  to  hold 
that  part  of  the  field  and  to  retain  whatever  forces  were  in  front  of  him. 
What  is  known  as  the  4.30  order  was  received  by  Porter  at  6.30  p.  m. 
or  after.  I  read  the  order: 

Headquarters  in  the  Field,  August  29 — 4.30  p.  m. 

Major-General  Porter:  Your  line  of  march  brings  you  in  on  the  enemy’s  right 
flank.  I  desire  you  to  push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy’s  flank, 
and,  if  possible,  on  his  rear,  keeping  your  right  in  communication  with  General 
Reynolds.  The  enemy  is  massed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  us,  but  can  be  shelled 
out  as  soon  as  you  engage  their  flank.  Keep  heavy  reserves  and  use  your  bat¬ 
teries,  keeping  well  cio.sed  to  your  right  all  the  time.  In  case  you  are  obliged  to 
fall  back,  do  so  to  your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communio.ation 
with  the  right  wing. 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major-General,  Commanding. 

Now,  no  one  will  read  the  history  of  this  case  without  becoming  im¬ 
bued  with  the  idea  that  General  Pope’s  whole  campaign  up  to  this 
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time  was  being  made  against  Jackson,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
not  receiving  any  re-enforcements,  and  that  the  powerful  corps  of  General 
Longstreet  would  not  reach  him  until,  as  the  joint  order  stated, the  night 
of  the  30th,  when  in  reality  Longstreet  was  then  deployed  in  line  in 
front  of  Porter  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  29th.  The  4.30  order,  just  read,  is 
positive  in  its  character,  and  impossible  to  be  executed,  as  it  is  an  in¬ 
struction  to  attack  the  enemy’s  flank,  meaning  thereby  the  flank  of  Jack- 
son,  which  was  three  miles  away,  with  Longstreet’s  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men  between ;  but  notwithstiinding  this  fact  was  apparent  to  General 
Porter,  the  order  was  of  such  a  character  that,  while  he  saw  the  mistake 
being  made  by  the  commander-in-chief,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
necessary  instructions  to  have  it  carried  out.  Before  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  darkness  intervened  and  the  order  was  suspended,  as  attacking 
at  that  time  of  night  would  have  done  no  good,  and  Porter  would  in  all 
probability  have  sacrificed  his  corps,  and  with  it  the  army;  for,  as  the 
advisory  board  hiis  said.  Porter  by  his  action  on  that  day  saved  the 
army.  The  accusers  of  General  Porter  lay  great  stress  on  the  charge 
that  the  army,  being  engaged  in  a  terrific  fight  with  Jackson  on  that 
day,  he  should  have  marched  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy’s  guns. 

Now,  sir,  there  were  few  men  in  the  Army  at  that  day  that  had 
marched  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy’s  guns  more  bravely  or  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  Fitz-John  Porter.  No  one  had  ever  charged  him  with 
being  a  laggard  in  that  direction,  for  a  more  gallant  soldier  never  com¬ 
manded  troops;  for  he  was  a  soldier  not  alone  in  name,  but  in  reality; 
he  was  a  man  that  had  the  good  of  the  Army  at  heart;  a  man  who 
looked  beyond  the  mere  flash  of  temporary  notoriety ;  a  student  of  mili¬ 
tary  science;  a  man  that  devoted  all  his  time  to  perfecting  himself  in 
his  profession ;  a  man  to  whom  the  science  of  war  was  above  and  beyond 
everything,  excepting  only  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  God.  Any 
tyro  in  war  finding  himself  temporarily  in  command  of  men  might  ob¬ 
tain  a  little  cheap  4clat  by  making  attacks  which  could  not  succeed, 
and  by  canying  out  instructions  issued  on  an  erroneous  basis,  which 
were  sure  to  end  in  destruction;  but  it  required  a  full-grown  man  to 
assume  the  responsibility,  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  before  carrying  out 
orders  issued  under  the  circumstances  that  I  have  stated,  of  reporting 
back  the  actual  condition  of  afiairs  to  his  commanding  ofiicer.  This 
Porter  did  in  each  instance.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  4. 30  order 
was  received  by  Porter  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  time  named,  6.30 
p.  m.  It  has  been  proved  conclusively  to  the  mind  of  any  fair  man  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  one  evidence  of  this  was  a  dispatch  received 
by  McDowell  from  Porter  dated  at  the  latter’s  headquarters  at  6  p.  m., 
which  gives  no  evidence  of  the  4.30  order  having  been  received.  Pope, 
on  the  right,  was  fighting  Jackson;  Porter  on  the  left,  was  holding 
Locgstreet,  which  was  the  greatest  possible  relief  that  he  could  have 
givtn  to  Pope.  The  latter’s  report  that  the  Army  was  engaged  in  a 
terrific  battle  on  that  day  has  not  been  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  the 
Ciise.  Pope,  supposing  that  he  had  Jackson  with  twenty  thousand  men 
isolated  from  supports,  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going 
to  capture  the  whole  of  Jackson’s  corps,  while  the  latter,  securely  posted 
in  an  impregnable  position,  received  the  desultory  attacks  of  Pope  with¬ 
out  apparent  inconvenience  or  any  intention  of  retiring.  These  attacks 
were  made  by  isolated  brigades,  particularly  of  Hooker’s  and  Kearney’s 
divisions,  and  while  they  were  gallant  actions  made  by  troops  without 
any  superiors  in  the  Army,  they  never  amounted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
battle,  as  we  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  accustomed  to  behold. 
Se - 2 
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On  the  night  of  the  29th  General  Porter  received  the  following  order, 
which  he  promptly  obeyed,  reporting  to  the  major-general  commanding 
on  the  right  of  the  line: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

In  the  Field  near  Bull  Run, 

August  29,  1862 — 8.50  p.  ru. 

General:  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  order,  the  precise  hour  of  re¬ 
ceiving  which  you  will  acknowledge,  you  will  march  your  command  to  the 
field  of  batte  of  to-day  and  report  to  me  in  person  for  orders.  You  are  to  under¬ 
stand  that  you  are  expected  to  comply  strictly  with  this  order,  and  to  be  present 
on  the  field  within  three  hours  after  its  reception,  or  after  daybreak  to-morrow 
morning. 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major-Oeneral  Commanding. 

Maj.  Gen.  F.  J.  Porter. 

[Received  August  30 — 3.30  a.  m.] 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  in  this  prompt  and  unhesitating  movement, 
under  this  order.  General  Porter  committed  a  grave  fault.  He  was  already  on 
the  field  of  battle  confronting  the  enemy  in  force,  and  holding  a  position  of  vital 
importance  to  the  security  of  Pope’s  army;  while  the  latter  appeared,  from  the 
order,  to  be  wholly  in  the  dark  respecting  these  all-important  facts.  It  is  true 
the  order  was  most  p>ositive,  imperative,  and  also  distrustful  in  its  terms.  But 
those  very  terms  served  to  show  only  the  more  forcibly  that  the  order  was  based 
upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  essential  facts,  without  which  misappre¬ 
hension  it  would  not  seem  possible  that  such  an  order  could  have  been  issued. 
The  well-established  military  rule  is  that  such  an  order  must  never  be  obeyed 
until  the  commander  who  gave  it  has  been  informed  of  his  error  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  correct  it;  but,  upon  close  examination,  the  opposite  view  of 
Porter’s  conduct  under  this  order  appears  to  be  the  just  one. 

Porter  had  repeatedly  reported  to  McDowell  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  large 
force  in  his  front.  Presumably  these  reports  had  gone  to  Pope,  as  one  of  them 
had  in  fact.  Porter  had  also  sent  an  aid-de-camp  with  a  written  message  to 
Pope  about  4  p.  m.,  and  had  sent  a  written  reply  to  the  4.30  p.  m.  order  after  6.30 

E,  m.  These  last  two  dispatches  have  not  been  preserved  by  General  Pope,  and 
ence  their  contents  are  not  known  to  us ;  but  we  are  bound  to  presume  that 
they  reported  the  situation  as  Porter  then  knew  it,  and  as  he  had  frequently 
reported  it  to  McDowell,  and  the  last  of  these  dispatches,  in  reply  to  the  4.30  p.  m, 
order,  was  later  than  the  latest  of  those  in  which  Porter  had  spoken  of  any  in¬ 
tention  to  fall  back.  Hence,  Porter  had  already  given  to  his  superior  all  the 
information  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  give,  and  nothing  remained  for  him 
hut  to  obey  the  order.  This  movement  of  Porter’s  corps  on  the  moiming  of  the 
30th  was  the  beginning  of  the  unfortunate  operation  of  that  day.  This  corps, 
which  had  been  protecting  the  left  flank  of  Pope’s  army,  was  withdrawn  from 
its  important  position,  leaving  the  left  wing  and  flank  exposed  to  attack  by 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  brought  to  the  center  of  the  field  and  then 
ordered  “  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.” 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  General  Pope  on  the  morning  o 
August  30: 

Headquarters  near  Groveton,  August  30, 1862 — 12  m. 
The  following  forces  will  be  immediately  thrown  forward  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  and  press  him  vigorously  during  the  whole  day.  Major-General  McDow¬ 
ell  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  pursuit ;  Major-General  Porter’s  corps  will 
pu.sh  forward  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  followed  by  the  divisions  of  Brigadier- 
Generals  King  and  Reynolds.  The  division  of  Brigadier-General  Ricketts  will 
pursue  the  Hay  Market  road,  followed  by  the  corps  of  Major-General  Heintzel- 
man.  The  necessary  cavalry  will  be  assigned  to  these  columns  by  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  McDowell,  to  whom  regular  and  frequent  reports  will  be  made.  The  gen¬ 
eral  headquarters  will  be  somewhere  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Pope  : 

GEO.  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


Headquarters  Third  Corps,  Army  op  Virginia, 

August  30,  1862. 

Major-General  McDowell  being  charged  with  the  advanced  forces  ordered  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  your  corps  will  be  followed 
immediately  by  King’s  division,  supported  by  Reynolds.  Heintzelman  with 
his  corps,  preceded  by  Ricketts’  division,  will  mov'e  on  your  right,  on  the  road 
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from  Su<Uey  Springs  to  Hay  Market.  He  is  instructed  to  throw  out  skirmishers 
to  the  left,  which  is  desirable  you  should  join  with  your  right.  General  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  headquarters  will  be  at  the  head  of  Reynolds’  division,  on  the  War¬ 
ren  ton  road.  Organize  a  strong  advance  to  precede  your  command,  and  push 
on  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  until  you  come  in  contact  with  him.  Report 
frequently.  Bayard’s  brigade  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  you:  push  it  well  to 
the  left  as  you  advance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


Major-General  Porter, 

Commanding,  <fcc. 


ED.  SCHRIVER, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


This  order  shows  that  General  Pope  still  believes  there  is  nothing  in 
his  front  but  Jackson,  and  that  Jackson  is  retreating,  and  he  is  about 
to  consummate  his  favorite  process  of  bagging  the  crowd,  as  he  stated 
in  hLs  order  to  General  Kearney  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  General 
Porter,  as  the  order  contemplates,  took  part  in  this  pursuit,  but  he  did 
not  have  to  march  very  far  before  he  met  the  enemy  in  full  force;  in 
fact,  the  united  confederate  army  was  there  then,  as  it  had  been  for 
nearly  twenty-four  hours.  Porter  attacked,  with  his  accustomed  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  his  losses  on  that  field  bore  testimony  to  the  discipline  of 
his  corps  and  the  devotion  of  its  offiers  and  men.  Standing  in  full 
view  of  this  attack  (my  own  command  being  in  reserve  at  that  time, 
having  been  actively  engaged  the  day  before)  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  fight  of  Porter  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  sights  of  war.  His 
corps  was  made  up  of  some  of  our  best  troops,  and  they  had  implicit 
confidence  in  their  commander.  The  result  was  defeat.  It  uas  not 
unexpected.  General  Pope  had  joined  the  Army  of  Virginia  after  some 
slight  successes  in  the  West,  but  he  did  not  have  the  confidence  of  his 
command,  and  while  possessiong  an  abundance  of  troops,  he  failed  in 
the  first  requisite  of  a  commanding  officer,  the  ability  to  concentrate 
his  forces  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  persistent  manner  in 
which  he,  notwithstanding  information  to  the  contrary;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Ricketts’s  division  was  driven  away  from  Thorough¬ 
fare  Gap  by  Longstreet,  held  on  to  the  idea  that  he  was  fighting  an 
isolated  corps  of  the  confederate  army;  and  that  alone  showed  the 
want  of  capacity  of  the  man  to  take  in  the  whole  situation. 

Porter  continued  in  command  of  his  corps,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
defenses  of  Washington,  but  afterward  marched  with  his  corps  and 
took  part  in  the  victorious  battle  of  Antietam.  Nothing  was  said  to 
him  about  disobedience  of  orders.  Pope  did  not  express  any  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  him  in  their  personal  conversation,  and  Porter  was  perfectly 
ignorant  of  his  having  done  anything  or  omitting  to  do  anything  under 
which  he  could  be  tried  by  court-martial.  He  had  acted  under  the 
rules  of  war,  had  exercised  his  judgment  as  a  detached  commander, 
and  what  he  had  done  he  considered  was  for  the  best  and  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  army.  The  board  of  distinguished  officers  who  examined 
into  his  case  not  alone  approved  of  his  action  but  said  to  the  President 
and  to  the  country:  “Porter’s  faithful,  subordinate,  and  intelligent 
conduct  that  afternoon  saved  the  tjnion  army  from  the  defeat  which 
would  otherwise  have  resulted  that  day  from  the  enemy’s  more  speedy 
concentration.”  McClellan  was  reinstated  in  his  command,  which  re¬ 
lieved  General  Pope.  A  great  blunder  had  been  committed;  the  Union 
armies  had  been  defeated  almost  within  sight  of  the  capital,  although 
there  were  men  enough  to  have  withstood  the  shock  of  twice  the  con¬ 
federate  force  if  properly  handled.  Fears  for  the  safety  of  Washington 
at  that  time  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  that  controlled 
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the  action  of  the  armies,  and  much  was  lost  to  the  country  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  man  had  the  authority,  as  was  afterwards  given  to  General 
Grant,  to  concentrate  troops  at  a  given  point. 

When  McClellan  made  his  peninsular  campaign  his  plans  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  having  McDowell’s  command;  but  he  was  deprived  of 
that  to  protect  the  front  of  Washington,  which  rendered  his  campaign 
a  failure.  This,  though,  did  not  prevent  the  confederate  General  Jack- 
son,  who  had  gone  up  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  from  coming  back  and  at¬ 
tacking  McClellan’s  right  in  front  of  Richmond,  under  Fitz-John  Porter, 
at  Gaines  Mill,  without  any  assistance  being  received  by  the  Army  ot 
the  Potomac  from  the  troops  in  front  of  Washington,  which  General 
Jackson  had  been  operating  against,  and  which  allowed  him  to  pass, 
unmolested  and  unknown,  to  the  aid  of  General  Lee  in  front  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  country  was  tired,  grew  restive  under  repeated  disasters, 
which  the  average  man  knew  to  have  been  brought  about,  not  by  the 
individual  or  the  collective  superiority  of  the  southern  army,  but  by 
mismanagement  at  our  own  capital.  Porter  marched  to  Antietam  in 
the  proud  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty,  and  continued  to  do 
it  on  that  held.  Mr.  Lincoln,  personally,  said  to  him  that  the  dis¬ 
patches  he  had  sent  to  General  Burnside  in  relation  to  the  Pope  cam¬ 
paign  were  the  hrst  true  insight  that  he  had  into  the  affairs  of  that 
army,  and  thanked  him  for  them.  Much  has  been  said  about  these 
dispatches.  It  has  been  argued  on  the  hoor  of  this  Senate  that  the 
.animus  of  these  dispatches  proved  conclusively  Porter’s  guilt.  Now, 
the  facts  are  that  Porter’s  relations  with  Burnside  were  of  the  closest 
personal  nature ;  and  on  leaving  Burnside,  a  few  days  previous,  on  his 
way  to  join  Pope,  Porter  promised  to  send  him  such  dispatches  as  would 
give  him  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  that  army.  This  he  did. 
They  do  not  display  any  great  respect  for  the  ability  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  army,  and  had  I  received  them  I  w’ould  have  treated 
them  as  confidential  messages,  which  they  were  intended  to  be. 

As  I  have  remarked,  there  was  great  discontent  in  the  North  at  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Army.  The  duplication  of  Bull  Run  was 
more  than  the  people  could  bear ;  the  press  thundered  forth  its  anathemas 
on  the  management  that  would  result  in  such  disaster.  General  Pope 
was  called  freely  to  account  by  the  Northern  papers,  as  w^as  also  Gen¬ 
eral  McDowell,  whom  the  press  said  ought  to  have  selected,  from  his 
previous  experience,  another  field  to  fight  on.  A  victim  was  necessary 
to  propitiate  the  public  .sentiment  of  the  North,  and,  whether  by  con¬ 
cert  of  action  or  otherwise,  that  victim  was  designated  by  General  Pope, 
and  some  of  the  authorities  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
charges  preferred. 

Why  should  these  charges  have  been  preferred  at  this  time  ?  Why 
should  General  Pope  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  this  officer  on 
the  30th  of  August  and  make  his  main  fight  with  his  corps  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  willfully  di.sobeyed  his  orders  ?  Why  not  do  as 
other  commanding  generals  have  done  in  the  late  war — relieve  an  officer 
immediately?  Why  was  Porter  allowed  to  take  command  of  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  Washington  and  to  march  with  his  corps  to  the  battle  of  An¬ 
tietam?  Simply,  Mr.  President,  because  these  charges  of  disobedience, 
of  willful  disobedience,  were  not  thought  of  at  all.  The  people  of  the 
North,  through  the  press,  called  on  the  Government  and  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  account  for  the  defeat 
of  Manassas.  Porter  was  sacrificed;  not  for  any  guilt  of  his,  not  that 
he  had  disobeyed  orders,  not  that  he  was  not  a  gallant  soldier,  and  one 
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of  the  most  successful ;  but  lie  was  selected  by  bis  commanding  general 
to  propitiate,  as  I  say,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  by  punishing 
somebody  for  mismanagement  and  relieving  himself  from  the  charge. 

Officers  have  been  punished  and  degraded  for  the  willful  or  stupid 
disobedience  of  orders  given  by  a  superior  fully  informed  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  country  to 
punish  a  general  officer  on  the  accusation  of  failing  to  obey  an  order 
given  in  total  misconception  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  which,  had  it  been  received  in  season  and  executed,  must  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  disaster.  There  is  no  precedent  covering  such  a  case,  because 
among  nations  accustomed  to  war  on  a  large  scale  it  is  held  as  an  axiom 
that  when  a  subordinate  receives  an  order  issued  under  a  total  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs,  and  when  he  discovers  that,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  his  commander,  the  execution  of  the  order  would 
result  in  needless  disaster  or  really  overthrow  instead  of  furthering  the 
plans  of  the  general -in-chief,  it  is  his  duty  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  at  least  delaying  its  execution  until  he  can  inform  his  superiors  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs. 

The  subordinate  in  such  a  case  is  responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
his  facts  and  judgment.  Cases  must  and  do  occur  when  the  general- 
in-chief,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  finds  it  necessary  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  part  of  the  army  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  remainder,  or  to  gain 
some  great  advantage  commensurate  with  the  cost,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  subordinate  has  only  to  obey;  but  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  instances  in  which  the  superior  has  given  his  orders  on  information 
so  erroneous  as  to  change  the  whole  state  of  the  case  and  justify  the 
subordinate  in  feeling  certain  that  the  orders  would  not  have  been  given 
were  the  real  facts  known. 

The  rules  of  common  sense  apply  in  war  quite  as  well  as  in  business 
life.  In  the  old  days  when  supercargoes  were  employed,  if  one  of  them 
upon  arriving  at  a  distant  port  found  that  the  sffite  of  the  market  dif¬ 
fered  entirely  from  the  anticipations  of  his  employer,  when  his  instruc¬ 
tions  were  framed,  he  would  not  have  been  forgiven  if  by  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  orders  he  ruined  his  principal. 

He  who  contests  that  under  the  circumstances  cited  the  commander 
of  a  detached  body  has  no  right  to  exercise  his  judgment,  nay,  more, 
that  it  is  not  his  duty  to  do  so,  subject  to  a  verification  of  his  data,  is 
ignorant  of  history  and  of  war,  and  wholly  deficient  in  sound  judgment. 

None  of  the  great  commanders  of  the  world  have  ever  held  such  a 
theory;  none  of  them  would  have  forgiven  a  subordinate  for  failing  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  unexpected. 

One  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  modern  Prussian  army  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Bohemian  campaign  of  1866  the  isolated  corps  commanders 
at  once  accommodated  themselves  to  circumstances  and  knew  how  to 
depart  from  the  letter  in  order  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  their  in¬ 
structions. 

But  General  Porter  does  not  come  under  the  cases  supposed — the  4.30 
order  was  not  received  until  nearly  dark  ;  preparations  were  instantly 
made  to  execute  it,  but  darkness  interfered  and  put  an  end  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  attack. 

In  regard  to  the  night  march,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  evidence 
proves  that  literal  obedience  would  have  resulted  in  completely  wear¬ 
ing  out  the  almost  fatigued  men  without  reaching  their  destination  any 
sooner  than  they  actually  did  in  a  comparatively  good  condition,  and 
that  no  need  for  their  services  existed  when  they  did  arrive.  No  cam- 


paign  ever  occurred  without  numerous  instances?  of  this  kind,  and  no 
sensible  general  would  he  at  all  likely  to  find  fault  with  a  subordinate 
who  used  his  judgment  in  such  a  matter  with  results  similar  to  those 
in  this  case,  i.  e. ,  bringing  his  command  to  the  required  post  in  con¬ 
dition  for  action  and  in  the  shortest  practicable  time.  Great  generals 
are  not  prone  to  make  scapegoats  for  their  own  faults,  and  do  not  often 
hastily  punish  subordinates  whose  occasional  faults  are  outbalanced  by 
high  qualities.  Instances  may  be  recalled  during  the  Spanish  campaign 
of  Wellington  when  his  generals  violated  orders  with  no  other  excuse 
than  their  own  rashness,  and  when  he  knew  the  state  of  affairs  better 
than  they,  and  when  they  were  not  punished,  not  even  removed  from 
their  commands. 

Crawford,  commanding  the  light  di\fision  at  the  affair  of  the  Coa, 
July  24, 1810,  engaged  the  enemy  against  orders  and  was  badly  beaten; 
Picta  was  ordered  to  support  him  and  would  not.  Again,  in  the  affair 
of  the  Cirag,  September  25,  1810,  Crawford  was  on  the  point  of  repeat¬ 
ing  his  conduct  on  the  Coa  when  Wellington  came  up  and  withdrew  his 
division.  Not  long  after  he  was  surprised  at  Alberque,  yet  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  command  of  his  division  through  Buraco  and  all  the  battles 
that  occurred,  until  he  was  killed  at  the  assault  of  Cindad  Kodrego, 
January  19,  1812.  At  Toulouse  the  duke,  well  knowing  Picta’s  dis¬ 
position,  gave  him  both  verbal  and  written  orders,  which  he  violated  by 
attacking,  was  completely  repulsed,  lost  four  hundred  men,  and  jeopard¬ 
ized  the  battle;  yet  he  remained  in  command  until  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  division  at  Waterloo.  In  the  battle  of  Woerth  one  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  corps,  the  Fourth,  I  think,  was  ordered  to  retire  from  the  battle, 
but  finding  his  neighbors  heavily  engaged  its  commander  disobeyed  his 
orders  and  continued  the  attack.  Grouchy’s  case  after  Ligny  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  point  as  showing  the  folly  of  a  literal  adhesion  to  orders  when 
circumstances  have  changed. 

But  we  need  not  go  beyond  this  campaign  in  Northern  Virginia  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  of  the  discretion 
existing  in  a  corps  commander  when  separated  from  his  commanding 
general,  even  to  the  extent  of  obeying  or  disobeying  orders  which  he 
knows  have  been  issued  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  situation  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  receipt  of  orders.  The  principle  is  illustrated  in  every 
way,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  in  August,  1862,  by  and  under 
the  commander  of  this  army.  General  Pope. 

General  Banks  claims  that  he  received,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  a  verbal 
order  to  attack  which  was  supplemented  by  a  taunt  from  General  Pope’s 
inspector-general  in  substance  that  ‘  ‘  there  was  to  be  no  backing  out 
this  time.  ’  ’  He  did  attack,  in  literal  obedience,  and  .suffered  a  disaster, 
in  sight  of  the  main  force  of  the  army,  at  a  halt,  watching  the  contest, 
whereas,  if  he  had  bided  an  attack  victory  would  have  crowned  his 
efforts. 

Again,  General  Pope,  in  literal  obedience  to  General  Halleck’s  orders, 
held  on  to  the  Rappahannock  two  days  longer  than  he  should  have  done, 
knowing  as  he  did,  as  is  shown  by  his  dispatch  of  10  a.  m.,  August  27, 
and  by  other  evidences,  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  been 
moving  to  his  right,  and  was  not  in  his  front.  He  then  disregarded 
General  Halleck’s  orders,  and,  properly  exercising  his  own  judgment, 
moved  to  his  rear,  though,  unfortunately,  too  late  to  prevent  disaster. 
General  Halleck,  over  thirty  miles  distant,  in  Washington,  has  been 
censured  for  giving  the  orders;  General  Pope  has  been  blamed  for  lit- 
terally  “sticking  to  the  Rappahannock,  with  the  purpose  of  fighting 
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like  the  devil,”  but  no  one  has  found  fault  with  him  for  finally  exer¬ 
cising  his  judgment,  and  moving  to  his  rear. 

And  again.  General  McDowell,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  be¬ 
ing  several  miles  from  General  Pope,  on  August  28  dispatched  General 
Ricketts  to  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  hold  in  check  Longstreet’s  forces,  then 
known  to  General  McDowell,  but  not  to  Pope,  to  be  coming  through 
that  gap,  this  in  deviation  of  General  Pope’s  orders  to  march  his  forces 
on  Manassiis.  General  McDowell  has  the  approval  for  his  shining  act 
of  every  one  of  experience  save  General  Pope,  who  condemns  him. 

Again,  iii  the  afternoon  of  August  26  General  McDowell  received  Gen¬ 
eral  Pope’s  orders  in  quick  succession  to  march  to  Gum  Springs  and 
to  Centreville,  and  complied  literally,  against  his  judgment,  with  the 
rash  orders,  and  hiistily  pressed  to  ‘  ‘  Manassas  to  confer  with  General 
Pope,”  who  he  saw  “  was  making  mistakes  as  to  distances  and  places, 
but  who  wanted  his  (McDowell’s)  views.  ’  ’  This  strict  compliance  with 
orders  and  this  going  to  Manassas  separated  for  a  night  McDowell  from 
his  command,  which  in  the  mean  time  moved  from  between  Jackson  • 
and  Longstreet  and  permitted  the  latter,  unopposed,  to  join  the  former 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  next  morning. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August  General  Hooker  was  ordered 
to  attack,  and  with  General  Grover’s  brigade  did  attack,  and  attacked 
with  an  energy  and  success  that  no  command  on  that  day  attacked. 
Kearney  was  ordered  to  attack  at  the  same  time  in  support  of  Hooker, 
but  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  him  did  not  do  so. 

Once  more;  on  the  30th  of  August  General  Pope  ordered  General 
Porter  “to  pursue  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  and  push  him  vigorously  all 
the  day.”  General  Porter  knew  that  the  enemy  was  not  retreating, 
but  well  posted  in  his  front,  with  forces  increased  since  the  29th.  He 
remonstrated  against  the  order  and  stated  the  facts,  but  the  order  was 
at  once  renewed  on  the  ground.  It  was  obeyed,  and  defeat  and  disas¬ 
ter  ensued. 

These  are  instances  under  the  rules  of  war  in  which  strict  obedience 
to  the  letter  of  orders  issued  at  a  distance  led  to  disaster.  Action  under 
the  spirit  of  an  order  by  McDowell  to  prevent  Longstreet  passing  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap  and  attacking  our  forces  in  the  rear,  which  was 
praiseworthy,  met  with  disapproval  from  his  commander. 

Delay  in  execution  of  orders  given  by  the  commander  present  on  the 
field  caused  no  rebuke.  Prompt  obedience,  after  protest,  led  to  disas¬ 
ter  and  to  loss  of  over  two  thousand  men  in  a  very  short  time,  and  was 
charged  in  this  case  to  have  been  slow,  neither  vigorous  nor  persistent, 
and  when  the  commander  was  arraigned  under  this  charge  he  was  not 
permitted  to  refute  it. 

I  think  no  further  examples  need  be  given  to  show  that  discretion  in 
the  execution  of  certain  orders  has  been  exercised  and  approved  in  our 
own  wars,  while  it  has  become  a  maxim  in  other  wars. 

In  the  case  of  the  4. 30  order  there  was  no  disobedience.  It  was  not 
received  till  near  dark;  every  effort  was  made  to  execute  it,  but  night 
put  an  end  to  all  movements.  The  following  dispatch  shows  it  could 
not  have  been  received  before  6  o’clock: 

No.  38.  B. 

General  McDowell:  Failed  in  getting  Morell  over  to  you.  After  wander¬ 
ing  about  the  woods  for  a  time  I  withdrew  him,  and  while  doing  so  artillery 
opened  upon  us.  My  scouts  could  not  get  through.  Each  one  found  the  enemy 
between  us,  and  I  believe  some  have  been  captured.  Infantry  are  also  in  front. 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  battery,  but  have  not  succeeded  as  yet.  From  the  masses  oi 
dust  on  our  left,  and  from  reports  of  scouts,  I  think  the  enemy  are  moving  largely 
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in  that  way.  Please  communicate  the  way  this  messenger  came.  I  have  no 
cavalry  or  messengers  now.  Please  let  me  know  your  designs,  whether  you  re¬ 
tire  or  not.  I  can  not  get  water,  and  am  out  of  provisions.  Have  lost  a  few 
men  from  infantry  tirins.  p  ^  PORTER, 

Major-General  Volunteers. 

August  29 — 6  p.  m. 


And  the  following  shows  that  Porter  could  not  have  had  it  helore 
dark  as  at  that  time  the  last  of  Ricketts’s  division  passed  Porter.  (See 
Tower’s  testimony.)  It  shows  that  at  that  time  he  did  not  know  that 
Pope  was  not  at  Centreville. 

No.  38.  C. 


General  Morell:  Send  down  some  energetic  men  to  General  Pope  at  Cen¬ 
treville.  Get  hold  of  Colonel  Beckwith  and  get  some  rations.  Bring  beef  up  to 
kill,  we  have  nothing  else,  and  get  enough  to  last  two  or  three  days.  Ricketts 
has  gone  up ;  also  King. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 


The  board  closes  this  report  with  the  following  recommendation,  now 
«  before  us,  to  aid  in  executing  this  act  of  justice: 

Having  thus  given  the  reasons  for  our  conclusions,  we  have  the  honor  to  re¬ 
port,  in  accordance  with  the  President’s  order,  that,  in  our  opinion,  justice  re¬ 
quires  at  his  hands  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  annul  and  set  a^ide  the 
findings  and  sentence  of  thecourt-mai'tial  in  the  case  of  Major-General  Fitz-John 
Porter,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  positions  of  which  that  sentence  deprived  him— 
such  restoration  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  his  dismissal  from  the  service. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  the  judgment  and  recommendation 
of  a  board  of  officers  whose  members  we  respect.  Officers  distinguished 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  who  had  held  high  commands  in  the 
field,  were  selected  for  this  special  duty  because  of  their  great  ability, 
and  of  whom  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  stated  that  he  should 
accept  the  report  of  this  high  court  of  honor  as  final  in  the  case. 

General  Porter,  a  son  of  New  England,  was  a  graduate  of  high. stand¬ 
ing  from  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Within  three  years  we 
find  him  brevetted  a  captain  and  major  for  gallant  and  distinguished 
services  i n  the  w^ar  with  Mexico.  Called  to  W est  Point  as  an  instructor, 
we  see  him  through  a  period  of  six  years  holding  several  positions,  each 
successive  one  an  advancement,  by  selection,  and  leaving  upon  the 
grounds  and  in  the  buildings  of  that  institution  existing  evidences  of 
intelligent  and  useful  labor.  As  General  Persifer  F.  Smith’s  assistant 
adjutant-general  in  the  Kansas  troubles  and  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Albert  S.  Johnston  during  the  memorable  troubles  in  Utah,  he  won  by 
intelligent  and  efficient  services  the  commendation  of  General  Scott; 
and  while  on  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  he  so  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  of  the  Administration  and  General-in-Chief  as  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  inspection  of  Charleston  Harbor  in  1860,  and  the 
adoption  of  his  recommendations  for  its  security ;  also  the  bringing  from 
Texas  troops  for  the  security  of  the  forts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
was  selected  to  protect  the  railroads  and  secure  through  Baltimore  open 
communication  between  Washington  and  the  Northern  States. 

His  conduct  at  Harrisburg,  where,  by  the  assumption  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  General  Frank  Blair  has  said,  “  he  saved 
Missouri  to  the  Union,”  together  with  his  services  as  chief  of  staff  to 
General  Patterson,  secured  the  lasting  confidence  of  Secretary  Cameron 
and  the  unsolicited  reward  of  colonel  in  the  regular  Army  and  briga¬ 
dier-general  of  volunteers,  and  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army 
in  the  defenses  of  Washington.  Commanding  a  division  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  organized  for  him  in  recognition  of 
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services,  lie  was  appointed  director  of  the  sie^e  of  Yorktown,  and  fought 
the  battles  of  New  Bridge,  Hanover  Court  House,  Mechanicsville  or 
Beaver  Dam,  Gaines’s  MilX  Turkey  Bridge,  and  Malvern.  For  recogni¬ 
tion  of  these  services  he  received  the  warm  commendation  of  his  com¬ 
manding  general  and  the  promotion,  unsolicited,  of  major-general  of 
volunteers,  and  the  honor  of  brigadier-general  of  the  Army. 

Upon  the  abandonment  of  the  James  River  by  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  General  Porter  was  ordered  to  halt  at  Williamsburg,  for  the  army 
to  pass  through  his  forces,  when  they  would  become  the  rear  guard  and 
the  last  to  leave  the  Peninsula.  Becoming  possessed  of  reliable  evi¬ 
dence  that  General  Lee,  leaving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  unmolested 
in  its  retreat,  was  pushing  his  forces  north  to  crush  General  Pope  before 
he  could,  by  any  possibility,  here-enforced  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
General  Porter  telegraphed  the  facts  to  General  Halleck  at  Washington 
and  to  General  McClellan  on  the  James  River,  adding  to  the  latter  that 
the  next  morning  (August  17)  he  should,  unless  forbidden,  push  to  Fort 
Monroe  and  embark  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  join  General  Pope.  He 
thus  was  the  first  to  leave  Fort  Monroe,  and  part  of  his  corps — the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves — hastened  off  by  his  help  only,  was  the  first  to 
give  General  Pope  assistance.  By  this  prompt  decision  and  action  he 
expedited  the  embarkation  of  the  w’hole  army,  and  joined  General  Pope 
at  least  four  days  earlier  than  if  he  had  conformed  to  orders. 

From  Aquia  Creek,  before  joining  at  Falmouth  the  parts  of  his  com¬ 
mand  which  had  preceded  him,  he  hastened,  by  brigades  and  division, 
his  forces  to  protect  the  flank  of  General  Pope’s  army  and  give  him  as¬ 
sistance.  On  the  26th  of  August,  without  instructions — in  fact,  in  de¬ 
viation  of  them,  his  orders  not  conforming  to  existing  circumstances — 
he  reported  by  letter  to  General  Pope,  and  on  the  27th  in  person  with 
his  whole  command. 

Passing  Bealeton  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  27th,  General  Porter  received  orders 
to  change  the  direction  of  his  march  from  toward  Warren  ton  to  War- 
renton  Junction,  the  enemy,  as  General  Pope  said,  having  cut  his  line 
of  communication  with  Washington,  and  making  it  necessary  to  move 
his  forces  to  the  rear.  At  10  o’clock  Porter  dispatched  from  Warrenton 
Jrmction  to  General  Burnside  the  condition  of  affairs  as  narrated  by 
General  Pope,  having  since  9  o’clock  done  the  same  from  Bealeton  and 
traveled  ten  miles  and  reported  to  Pope.  His  whole  command  joined 
General  Pope  that  day  between  1.30  and  7  p.  m.,  after  marching  sixteen 
to  twenty  miles  on  a  hot  summer  day,  almost  without  food  and  water, 
and  being  much  fatigued. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  General  Porter  had  such  an  unkind  feeling 
toward  General  Pope,  and  entertained  such  a  poor  opinion  of  his  man¬ 
agement  of  the  campaign,  as  to  prevent  him  from  properly  performing 
his  duty.  For  evidence  his  accusers  and  prosecutors,  regardless  of  the 
main  facts,  point  to  a  few  expressions  of  amusing  badinage  in  his  dis¬ 
patches  to  General  Burnside. 

The  feeling  with  which  General  Porter  entered  upon  that  campaign 
is  made  plain  in  the  incidents  just  narrated,  and  utterly  destrop  the 
belief  that  an  officer  with  so  meritorious  a  record  should  risk  sacrificing 
his  reputation  and  all  his  hopes  for  the  future,  by  committing  such  crimes 
as  he  was  charged  with,  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  injuring  General  Pope. 

The  purity  of  Porter’s  motives  are  here  made  manifest  in  his  earnest 
efforts  to  help  Pope,  and  to  save  that  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from 
unnecessary  disaster.  Additional  evidence  of  those  earnest  efforts  is 
found  in  the  reputed  obnoxious  dispatches,  and  in  other  dispatches  writ- 
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ten  on  the  field  of  action,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Government 
hnt  were  not  produced  or  exhibited  before  the  court-martial.  Much 
of  it  is  after-discovered  evidence,  which  aided  to  secure  the  commenda¬ 
tory  judgment  of  his  peers — the  advisory  board. 

A  careful  study  of  Porter’s  acts  after  joining  Pope  will  show  that  he 
was  governed  by  proper  motives,  the  good  of  the  service,  the  safety  and 
success  of  our  Army ;  or,  as  the  advisory  board  has  expressed  it,  “  his  con¬ 
duct  was  obedient,  subordinate,  faithf^ul,  and  judicious;  it  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  criticism,  much  less  deserving  of  censure  or  condemnation.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  interested  in  this  case  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  be¬ 
cause  I  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  entire  period  he 
was  connected  with  it  from  its  formation,  and  because  I  know  the  man 
and  his  reputation  as  a  soldier.  I  am  interested  for  the  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  and  disipline  of  our  Army.  I  am  interested  for  the  honor  of  our 
Government,  and  the  sense  of  justice  of  our  people, 'to  see  that  no  stain 
shall  rest  upon  them  by  the  failure  of  their  representatives  to  right  a 
wrong  recognized  by  our  Government,  and  demanded  by  our  country¬ 
men  through  an  almost  united  public  press. 

The  Army  is  of  our  creation,  and  exists  by  the  will  of  Congress.  It 
becomes  our  duty  to  watch  its  government  and  to  remedy  its  errors. 

Mr.  President,  General  Porter’s  case  is  mine;  it  is  yours;  it  is  that 
of  Congress;  it  is  that  of  every  just  and  honorable  man  in  the  nation. 
I  now  submit  it  for  the  action  of  the  Senate,  confident  that  our  coun¬ 
trymen  will  be  grateful  to  every  one  who  helps  to  set  his  case  aright. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  CIRCULATION. 


4'! 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN, 

OF  OHIO, 

IN  THE 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Wednesday,  Februaey  13, 1884. 


WASHINGTON. 
I  884. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  8  II  K  R  MAN. 


The  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  1155)  to  provide  for  the  is.sue  of  circulating  notes  to  national  banking 
associatiouH — 

Mr.  SHERMAN  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  desire  perhaps  to  take  more  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  than  I  would  do  ordinarily,  because  I  expect  to-morrow  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Senate  to  be  elsewhere  employed,  so  that  if  this  bill  is 
not  disposed  of  to-day  I  may  not  be  able  hereafter  to  participate  in  the 
debate  upon  it,  and  I  desire  to  present  what  I  have  to  say  now.  I  shall 
therefore  take  up  the  various  propositions  that  are  pending  as  amend¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  bill  itself,  and  state  my  views  of  them  briefly. 

There  are  two  disturbing  influences  aftecting  the  national  currency 
at  this  time,  one  of  which  is  the  rapid  accumulation  of  silver  coin  in  the 
Treasury  and  the  resulting  fear  that  in  process  of  time  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  will  be  reduced  to  the  single  standard  of  a  silver  dol¬ 
lar;  the  other  is  the  increa.sed  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  circulation 
of  the  national  banks  caused  by  the  rapid  iiayment  of  United  States 
bonds  and  their  consequent  increased  market  value.  At  present  I  see 
no  hope  for  any  solution  of  the  silver  question.  The  state  of  public 
opinion,  fully  represented  in  Congress,  will  not  allow  the  suspension  of 
the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  nor  the  adoption  l)y  the  United  States  of 
a  new  ratio  for  the  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  according  to  the  market 
value  of  these  two  precious  metals.  All  we  can  do  is  to  drift  along  un¬ 
til  the  inevitable  exportation  of  gold  and  disappearance  from  circulation 
and  its  conversion  into  an  article  of  merchandise  shall  reduce  all  value 
to  the  silver  standard,  when,  no  doubt,  the  practical  good  sense  of  our 
people  will  lead  them  to  coin  both  metals  according  to  their  value  nmo, 
and  not  according  to  their  respective  value  fifty  years  ago.  I  would  not 
allude  to  this  silver  question  except  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
lianks  and  banking.  It  already  casts  its  shadow  upon  the  future;  it  is 
rapidly  converting  our  railroad  securities  into  bonds  expressly  payable 
in  gold  coin;  it  is  creating  distrust  in  investments  made  upon  a  gold 
basis,  which  sagacious  men  know  will,  by  the  failure  of  a  crop  or  of  a 
lianking  house,  or  some  unforeseen  event,  suddenly  bring  us  to  the  silver 
standard.  The  doubt  will  then  arise,  it  has  already  arisen,  whether 
in  the  adjustment  of  a  new  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  dollar  will  be  increased  or  the  quantity  of  gold  will  be 
reduced.  One  or  the  other  must  be  done. 

As  this  question  is  decided  so  will  the  nominal  price  and  value  of  all 
lands,  commodities,  investments,  securities,  and  currency  rise  or  fall.  A 
question  so  controlling  as  this  does  and  will  affect  banks  and  banking 
in  all  their  phases  and  forms,  but,  as  I  believe  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
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sible  at  this  session  to  change  the  existing  law  as  to  the  coinage  of  sil¬ 
ver,  we  must  go  on  coining  and  piling  up  in  the  Treasury  vaults  silver 
that  we  now  buy  at  a  discount,  which  we  cannot  circulate,  and  must 
some  time  sell  at  a  discount  or  reduce  all  other  money  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ard,  Until  this  standard  is  finally  settled  coin  certificates  are  danger¬ 
ous  forms  of  currency.  While  all  certificates  are,  as  now,  treated  as  gold 
certificates  they  will  be  freely  taken  as  equivalent  to  each  other,  but 
with  the  first  appearance  of  a  ditference  in  market  value  between  gold 
and  silver  coin  the  same  ditference  will  appear  between  gold  and  silver 
certificates,  and  the  gold  certificate  will  disappear  from  circulation  and 
be  hoarded. 

As  to  our  paper  currency,  I  believe  I  can  say,  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  parties,  that  in  convenience,  security,  in  ready  circulation  in  this 
country  and  in  all  commercial  countries,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best  it  ever  has  had,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  the 
best  ever  devised  by  man.  The  amount  of  United  States  notes  limited 
by  law  can  easily  be  maintained  at  par  in  coin  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  reserve  in  coin  of  forty  per  cent.  They  are  a  standard  for  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  circulating  notes  of  national  banks.  To  the  extent  that  inter¬ 
est  is  saved  on  the  portion  of  national  debt  in  United  States  notes  it  is 
an  advantage  to  our  people,  while  the  coin  reserve  behind  these  notes 
is  the  steady  fulcrum  which  gives  assurance  that  they  will  not  depreciate 
or  vary  with  the  sudden  changes  that  atfect  the  market  value  of  stocks 
or  bonds.  The  only  doubt  that  effects  these  notes  is  the  question  whether 
the  legal-tender  quality  given  to  them  by  law  is  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress.  Even  if  this  power  is  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  a  case  is  now  pending  involving  that  question — the  notes  would  no 
doubt  be  generally  taken  as  coin;  but  such  a  decision  would  give  to  an 
exacting  creditor  the  means  of  harassing  his  debtor,  and,  what  is  far 
more,  it  would  precipitate  the  demonetization  of  gold  and  promote  its 
hoarding  and  exportation.  It  is  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes 
in  coin  and  not  their  legal-tender  quality  that  makes  them  current  money 
in  every  commercial  city  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  redemption  of  the 
national-bank  notes  in  United  S  bites  notes  or  coin  and  their  absolute 
security  by  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  that  give  to  these  bank  notes  their  currency  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  even  though  not  a  legal  tender. 

The  national-bank  note  is  the  best  form  of  paper  money,  because  its 
payment  is  absolutely  secure.  No  misfortune  can  break  it.  The  bank 
may  fail  and  yet  the  note  is  good  and  passes  current,  because  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  deposited  are  immediately  available  to  redeem 
every  dollar  in  circulation.  This  security  of  the  noteholder  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  system.  No  other  security  can  possibly  take 
the  place  of  Government  bonds.  This  has  been  tried  in  the  United 
States  over  and  over  with  disastrous  results.  Coin  reserves  in  the 
vaults  of  banks  disappear  at  the  first  sign  of  a  panic.  Even  reserves 
placed  under  a  board  of  control  of  a  system  of  State  banks  have  proved 
insufficient.  Compulsory  redemption  in  deposit  banks  in  commercial 
cities  is  equally  insecure.  INIortgages  on  real  estate.  State  bonds,  and 
commercial  paper  have  over  and  over  again  been  found  an  inadequate 
security.  No  security  for  the  noteholder  in  the  custody  of  banks  or 
bankers  is  safe  against  failures  and  panics.  No  law'  or  threat  of  pun¬ 
ishment  can  prevent  other  creditors  of  a  bank  from  obtaining  a  prefer¬ 
ence  over  the  noteholder,  who,  in  all  former  systems  of  banking,  is  the 
last  to  be  protected  and  the  first  to  suffer  loss.  The  highest  form  of 


security,  that  ot  the  Goverumeut  itself,  safely  deposited  iu  the  custody  > 
ot  the  Government,  is  the  only  one  that  has  proved  effective  in  favor  of 
the  noteholder.  This  fundamental  principle  of  safe  banking  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  recognized  ])y  the  chief  commercial  nations  who  alone  have  the 
established  credit  to  support  and  maintain  paper  money  at  par  with 
coin,  and  all  other  paper  money  is  a  fprced  loan  by  a  government,  only 
justified  by  extreme  necessity. 

The  problem  we  are  dealing  with  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  bear  so  high  a  price  or  yield  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  that 
banking  institutions  are  in  doubt  whether  it  is  best  for  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  bonds  necessary  to  be  deposited  as  security  for  their  circulat¬ 
ing  notes,  or  to  abandon  the  issue  of  such  notes.  In  point  of  fact  it  is 
shown  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  his  last  report  that  the 
amount  of  bonds  deposited  for  circulation  within  one  year  has  dimin¬ 
ished  $9,583,350,  and  that  this  threatens  contraction  of  the  national- 
bank  circulation  of  $60,000,000  per  annum  (page  10).  It  appears  from 
the  report  (page  12)  that  of  the  $354,000,000  of  bonds  deposited  by  the 
national  banks,  $202,000,000  are  liable  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
on  call.  The  uncertainty  and  danger  of  a  disturbance  and  contraction 
of  our  currency  from  this  cause  is  apparent.  When  any  of  these  bonds 
are  called  and  paid  by  the  Government  they  must  be  replaced  by  others  or 
the  currency  based  upon  them  must  be  paid  and  canceled.  It  is  true  there 
are  other  bonds  of  the  United  States  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  over  a 
thousand  millions,  which  are  redeemable  in  from  seven  to  twenty-three 
years,  as  follows: 

Four  percents,  payable  July  1,  1907 .  $737,946,550 

Four  and  a  half  percents,  payable  September  1, 1891 .  250, 000,000 

Pacific  Railway  sixes,  payable  September  1,  18^ .  002, 000 

Pacific  Railway  sixes,  payable  September  1,  1896 .  8,000,000 

Pacific  Railway  sixes,  payable  September  1,  1897 .  9, 7i2,000 

Pacific  Railway  sixes,  payable  September  1,  1898 .  29,383,000 

Pacific  Railway  sixes,  pay'able  September  1,  1899 .  *14,526,512 

-  64,62.3,512 


1,052, 570,062 

These  bonds  are  to-day  in  market  value  as  follows: 

United  States  four-and-a-halfs,  1891,  registered,  1131 :  United  States  four-and-a- 
halfs,  1891,  coupons,  114f ;  United  States  fours,  1907,  registered,  123| ;  United  States 
fours,  1907,  coupons,  123^ ;  United  States  currency  sixes,  1895, 1291 :  United  States 
currency  sixes,  1896,  1311 ;  United  States  currency  sixes,  1897,  1331;  United  States 
currency  sixes,  1898, 1351 ;  United  States  currency  sixes,  1899, 1371. 

Under  existing  law,  upon  the  deposit  of  any  of  these  bonds  with  the 
Treasury  by  a  banking  association,  it  may  receive  circulating  notes  to 
the  amount  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds,  and  no  more. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  depending  upon  close 
computation  whether  a  bank,  which  must  be  governed  by  the  interest 
of  its  stockholders,  would  be  justified  in  investing  $125  in  bonds  yield¬ 
ing  an  interest  of  $4  in  order  to  procure  $90  in  circulating  notes  bur¬ 
dened  with  taxes,  redemption  in  coin,  and  the  certain  loss  in  a  few 
years  of  $25  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  bonds.  It  can  without  circulating 
notes  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  business  of  banking  except  the  issue  of 
notes.  Still,  the  advantages  of  credit  which  attach  to  national  banks 
from  the  close  supervision  to  which  they  are  subjected  will  always  in¬ 
duce  prudent  men  to  prefer  this  system  of  banking  even  if  the  circu¬ 
lation  giVes  them  no  profit,  but  it  is  not  good  policy  to  make  the  re¬ 
straints  upon  banking  or  any  other  business  more  than  enough  to 

*  $48;l,.512  of  this  amount  is  payable  in  1900,  and  $4,680  in  1902. 
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secure  the  certain  and  prompt  payment  in  coin  of  its  notes  on  demand. 

The  question  we  have  to  deal  with  is  whether  the  present  law  does 
not  demand  of  the  hank  an  excess  of  security  in  view  of  the  changed 
value  of  the  bonds  and  the  reduced  interest  they  bear.  When  the  law 
limited  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of 
bonds  deposited,  they  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  and 
were  sometimes  below  x>ur  in  market  value.  It  was  at  that  time  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Government  to  induce  the  banks  to  take  and  hold  as  large 
an  amount  of  bonds  as  possible.  All  this  is  greatly  changed.  The  cur¬ 
rent  interest  on  bonds  is  now  3  per  cent,  or  less,  and  they  are  sold  in  the 
market  at  rates  yielding  the  investor  2.  GO  per  cent.  It  is  now  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  Government  who  buys  or  holds  its  bondfi.  The 
only  interest  it  has  in  the  matter  is  to  hold  in  its  vaults  ample  security 
for  the  redemiffion  of  the  notes  issued.  To  require  security  of  $125  to 
pay  $90  is  unnecessary  and  is  a  questioning  by  the  Government  of  its 
own  credit  and  solvency.  Upon  this  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed.  To 
continue  the  old  limitation  would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  would  tend 
to  break  down  the  system  of  national  banks  and  j)unish  our  people  by 
unnecessary  contraction  of  their  currency. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  desire  to  destroy  the  national  banks 
and  have  the  Government  assume  directly  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes  in  place  of  l)ank  notes,  but  even  they  must  agree  that  it  is  now 
hopeless  to  jness  so  radical  a  measure.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  jx-nding 
question.  It  may  arise  when  the  national  debt  is  jjaid  off'.  Our  suc- 
<ressors  will  learn  many  lessons  in  statesmanship  before  that  time  comes, 
and  they  will,  with  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  peoj)le  behind 
them,  be  better  able  than  we  to  say  what  security  shall  be  i)rovided, 
what  measures  shall  be  adopted,  what  limits  shall  be  ajijilied  to  the 
currency  of  the  future.  Sufficient  to  say  we  have  still  thii  teen  hundred 
millions  of  bonded  debt  to  pay,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  will  have 
disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life  before  the  currency  of  the  future  will 
have  no  basis  of  Government  securities  to  rest  ux^on.  It  has,  therefore, 
seemed  to  me  that  the  only  difference  that  should  exist  as  to  this  measure 
is  what  ratio  of  circulating  notes  can  be  safely  issued  to  national  banks 
ux^on  the  dexjosit  of  United  States  bonds,  so  as  to  furnish  absolute  se¬ 
curity  to  the  noteholder. 

Upon  this  ax:)xiare.ntly  simply  qiiestion  Ave  have  before  us  as  many  as 
six  diff’erent  x^ropositions,  Avhich  1  Avish  briefly  to  state  and  discuss. 

The  ffrst  xAroposition  to  Avhich  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  one  that  I  think  Avas  originally  submitted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Jones].  It  provides  for  an 
exchange  of  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  running  tAventy-three 
years,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  4  x^ercents,  par  for  x:>ar,  and  x^roposing  to 
X^ay  in  addition  in  money  15  per  cent,  of  the  surrendered  4  per  cent, 
bonds.  The  objection  to  this  prox^osition,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  there 
is  no  certainty  that  if  such  an  offer  Avere  made  it  Avould  be  accepted.  Is 
it  probable  that  OAvners  of  bonds  Avorth  in  the  market  124  Avould  sell 
them  for  a  3  per  cent,  bond  running  the  same  time  and  a  further  sum 
of  $15  for  each  $100  bond?  I  doubt  A^ery  much  Avhether,  in  vieAv  of  the 
advancing  market  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  such  a  xu'op- 
ositidn  would,  if  it  passed,  meet  the  difficulty;  and  certainly  it  Avill  not 
nieet  it  so  far  as  the  banks  are  concerned.  It  amounts  to  an  offer  of  $15 
for  an  annuity  of  $1  for  twenty-three  years.  If  successful,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Avould  pay  one  hiindred  and  five  millions  to  reduce  the  interest  on 
seven  hundred  millions  1  per  cent,  per  annum  Avithout  reducing  the  prin- 


cipal  ot  tlie  debt.  J  do  not  cousidei'  this  as  a  practical  measure  to  meet 
the  difficulty  that  eucouuters  us,  though  as  a  I'unding  measure  it  may 
be  Avorthy  of  consideration . 

The  next  is  a  bill  which  I  find  lying  upon  our  table,  and  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  provides 
tor  the  issue  of  a  2  per  cent,  bond  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  receive  any  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  or  4\ 
per  cent,  per  annum  and  to  issue  in  exchange  therefor  an  eijual  amount 
of  registered  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  various  denominations,  and 
offering  to  pay  the  difference  bet\veen  the  tuo  characters  of  bonds  at 
certain  rates  fixed  by  this  bill.  I  believe  this  is  subject  to  the  same 
objection,  with  one  additional  objection,  as  the  bill  already  proposed. 

In  the  tirst  place,  I  believe  that  any  attempt  to  sell  a  2  per  cent,  bond 
or  a  2.]  per  cent,  bond  at  par  would,  even  in  the  present  state  of  the 
money  market,  be  unavailing,  because,  Avith  all  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  the  existing  bonds,  still  their  purchase  can  be  made  to  yield 
an  interest  of  2.00  per  cent.,  and  they  have  never  yielded  a  le.ss  rate. 

That  is  not  all.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the.se  2  or  2.V  per  cent,  bonds 
the  basis  or  security  for  the  notes  of  national  banks.  The  liital  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  proposition  is  that  these  bonds  would  not  be  sufficient  se¬ 
curity  for  a  noteholder.  In  time  of  calamity,  in  time  of  panic,  when 
banks  are  likely  to  tail  and  when  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  .secur¬ 
ity  is  likely  to  occur,  they  would  not  sell  in  the  market  at  par,  and 
therefore  the  primary  object  of  requiring  the  security  would  lail.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  good  the  notes  of  a  failing  bank. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  puts  itself  in  the  position  of 
negotiating  for  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  itself  at  the  expense ol'  the  note¬ 
holder.  If  the.se  bonds  were  sold  as  proposed  the  Government  would 
get  a  low  rate  of  intere.st  by  inducements  held  out  to  the  banks  to  take 
the  2  percents  in  order  to  get  circulating  notes,  yet  all  that  saving  of 
interest  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  noteholder,  who  when  the  se¬ 
curity  was  called  for  to  make  good  his  note  Avould  find  it  insufficient 
to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  notes  i.ssued  by  that  bank.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  absolutely  fatal. 

I  will  not  vote  for  any  proposition  which  Avill  not  in  every  conceiva¬ 
ble  .state  of  the  money  market  be  always  .sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  the 
whole  sum  outstanding  for  which  the  bonds  are  held  as  security. 

The  next  proposition  is  that  now  under  consideration,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jensey  [Mr.  McPherson],  and  as  this  is  the  central 
proposition  Avhich  I  am  noAv  seeking  to  contend  against,  1  beg  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senators  to  it. 

In  the  lirst  place,  I  must  admit  this  does  give  some  relief.  It  enables 
the  banks  to  issue  currency  to  the  amount  of  1 00  per  cent,  of  their  bonds 
depo.sited.  If  this  bill  passes  it  undoubtedly  will  enable  the  banks  to 
issue  .some  !?.j0, 000, 000  more  currency  than  they  are  authorized  to  do 
under  existing  law,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a  wi.se  and  prudent  meas¬ 
ure;  it  will  tend  torelieA'e  somewhat  the  danger  of  contraction.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  reijuiring  securities  greater  in  amount  than  the  notes 
to  be  i.‘s.sued.  But  the  defect  of  this  proposition  is  that  it  makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  character  of  the  bonds  that  are  deposited  as  se¬ 
curity.  The  4  per  cent,  bonds,  of  which  the  amount  out.standing  is 
over  -1700,000,000,  are  counted  as  no  more  value  than  the  3  per  cent. 
iKmds,  which  are  noAV  redeemable.  The  Pacific  railroad  bonds,  which 
are  worth  in  the  market  now  130  to  137,  are  counted  as  of  no  higher 
value  «as  a  security  than  the  bonds  Avhich  are  now  redeemable,  and  are 
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worth  only  par.  8o  with  the  41  percent,  bonds,  quoted  at  114.  There 
is  not  a  business  man  in  this  country,  there  is  not  a  banker  or  a  broker 
or  a  citizen  in  the  United  States  who  would  deal  in  this  way  with  se¬ 
curities  of  totally  unequal  value.  This  bill  is  leveled  at  them  all,  and 
says  that  a  bond  which  may  be  paid  to-morrow  shall  be  held  as  a  se¬ 
curity  for  100  cents,  but  the  bond  that  is  in  the  market,  and  has  been 
in  the  market  a  long  time  continuously,  at  a  large  premium,  some  of 
which  to-day  are  worth  137,  shall  be  taken  as  security  for  no  more  than 
a  bond  bearing  3  per  cent,  and  redeemable  at  pleasure. 

The  effect  of  this  bill,  if  it  passes,  while  it  will  give  temporary  in¬ 
crease  of  currency,  will  induce  the  banks  to  continue  to  hold  the  bonds 
which  are  now  due  and  redeemable,  while,  as  I  understand  it,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  in  view,  that  is,  to  secure  stability  and  permanency  in  our 
banking  institutions,  will  not  be  promoted.  They  will  take  those  bonds 
that  are  cheapest  in  the  market,  and  they  will  not  give  stability  to  the 
system  by  purcliasing  bonds  which  have  twenty-three  years  to  run. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  objection  to  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  If  that  objection  Ciin  be  removed,  so  as  to  make  a  discrim¬ 
ination  between  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  to  be  issued  upon  United 
States  bonds  according  to  their  intrinsic  value,  then  the  difficulty  is 
entirely  removed.  But  this  bill  does  not  meet  it. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayard]  stated  very  properly  all 
the  merits  of  this  proposition.  It  is  undoubtedly  simple;  it  gives  some 
relief;  but  it  induces  the  very  thing  that  we  wish  to  avoid,  that  is,  the 
depositing  bonds  now  redeemable  in  the  Treasury  as  security  for  an 
obligation  that  will  not  mature  or  may  not  be  presented  for  years  after¬ 
ward,  while  it  gives  no  encouragement  whatever  to  the  purchase  of 
bonds  more  valuable,  more  enduring,  which  run  for  twenty-three  years, 
and  which  would  give  some  kind  of  stability  to  the  national  banking 
system.  That  is  the  only  objection  I  have  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  It  seems  to  me,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  that  it  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  presumptuous  in  me  to  put  my  judgment  and  my  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  opposition  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio;  but  really  it  seems  to  me 
exactly  the  other  way.  If  I  were  a  banker,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  would 
ask  for  permanence,  stability  in  the  basis  of  my  business.  If  a  bond 
can  be  paid  off  to-morrow  or  next  week  or  at  any  day,  it  seems  to  me  it 
w'ould  be  incredible  that  a  man  would  deliberately  choose  such  a  se¬ 
curity  as  the  basis  of  his  business;  but  the  bond  that  is  postponed  in 
payment,  that  gives  me  years  tor  the  purpose  of  arranging  my  affairs  in 
reference  to  it,  is  the  bond,  it  appears  to  me,  whose  value  would  be  in¬ 
cidentally  increased  by  the  proposition  now  before  the  Senate.  That  is 
the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  If  this  bill  only  gave  to  that  bond  of  permanent 
value  circulating  notes  in  proportion  to  its  value,  its  income-producing 
quality,  then  that  argument  would  be  correct.  But  here  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  every  banker  must  solve:  Am  I  willing  to  invest  $125  of  money 
placed  in  my  possession  in  a  $100  bond  running  for  twenty-three  years 
when  I  can  get  the  same  privilege,  the  same  amount  of  circulating  notes, 
upon  a  bond  worth  only  par?  Am  I  doing  right  and  acting  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  my  stockholders  to  use  their  money  and  put  it  aAvay  in  4  per 
per  cent,  bonds  at  125  when  I  can  get  the  same  amount  of  circulating 
notes  by  buying  other  bonds  at  par?  That  is  the  question,  and  there 
is  the  rub. 

Mr.  B  AY'ARD.  I  do  not  think  that  the  power  or  the  duty  of  legisla- 
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tiou  in  this  country  goes  beyond  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest,  in  full.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  incidental  results,  what  I  may  call  the  speculative  results  that  shall 
follow  upon  the  advantages  of  the  purchase  of  one  class  of  our  public 
securities  or  the  other.  I  would  wish  it  known  before  the  world  that  all 
classes  are  equally  valuable  and  that  every  one  is  certain  to  be  paid. 
Then  I  think  that  being  done  the  task  of  legislation  is  at  end. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  No  one  doubts  that  every  dollar  of  the  money  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  Government  will  be  paid  and  that  all  its  bonds  are  good, 
but  the  trouble  and  the  advantage  is  that  one  bond  will  bear  interest 
for  twenty- three  years  at  4  per  cent,  and  the  other  bond  may  be  paid 
any  day  and  only  bears  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

ivir.  McPherson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment?  . 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  1  can  not  refuse. 

Mr.  McPherson.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  disposed  to  treat 
the  3  per  cent,  bonds  as  practically  out  of  the  way  for  the  purpose  of 
banking.  That  is  a  question  for  the  surplus  reA'enue  to  decide.  The 
Senator  claims  that  under  this  bill  which  he  is  now  discussing,  the  bill 
I  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  we  propose  to  issue  circulation  up  to  the 
face  value  of  the  bonds.  Say  the  market  value  to-day  is  122.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  proposes  to  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the  fiu*e  value  of 
the  bonds.  The  original  proposition  he  presented  here  was  to  issue  $118 
in  currency  upon  what  the  Government  only  agreed  to  pay  $100.  I 
want  to  ask  that  Senator,  giving  that  privilege  to  the  national  banks, 
what  then  would  be  the  price  of  the  4  j)er  cent,  bonds?  Would  it  be 
122  or  140?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  another  way  for  bulling  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  to  a  price  far  in  excess  of  what  they  are  at  present,  and 
when  any  surplus  accrues  over  the  payment  of  the  3  percents  it  will 
compel  the  Government  to  pay  a  high  premium  to  get  them  in? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  propose  to  do  what  every  business  man  in  this 
country  does  every  day,  make  a  distinction  between  the  intrinsic  value 
of  public  securities.  When  I  am  acting  for  the  noteholders,  who  are 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  say  1  will  demand  the  best  posvsible 
security  for  their  notes,  so  that  if  a  bank  fails  in  no  possible  condition 
of  circumstances  can  there  be  any  danger  of  the  payment  of  its  notes. 
That  is  the  foundation  of  the  banking  system.  But  w^hen  I  come  to 
say  how  much  of  circulating  notes  I  will  issue  upon  an^''  bond,  I  would 
inquire,  ‘  ‘  What  is  the  income-producing  quality  of  that  bond  ?  ’  ’  What 
would  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  banker  in  New  York  or  anywhere 
in  the  world  do  in  dealing  with  these  securities  ?  8o  far  as  bulling  them 
is  concerned  1  do  not  care  wdiether  they  go  up  or  down;  1  am  equally 
indifferent  in  regard  to  it,  and  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Delaw'are  is 
concerned  I  have  no  doubt  he  feels  the  same  way.  All  I  want  is  abso¬ 
lute  security,  and  to  make  that  security  no  more  than  a  reasonableand 
absolute  security  for  the  payment  of  the  note. 

Mr.  McPherson.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  one  moment 
more. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McPherson,  who  is  responsible;  who  is  to  redeem  the  excess 
of  currency  over  the  face  value  of  the  bond?  The  Government  has 
only  agreed  to  pay  its  face  value;  the  Gavernment  is  not  required  to  do 
more.  The  bank  that  has  deposited  the  bond  and  received  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  held  for  nothing  above  its  par  value.  Now  the  Senator  says  he 
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wants  to  make  the  notes  absolutely  secure.  Who  is  responsible  tor  that 
circulation,  to  redeem  it  over  and  above  the  par  value  of  the  bond? 

Mr.  SHP2RMAN.  If  there  is  no  more  than  the  face  value  of  the  bond 
due,  it  would  be  only  worth  par.  This  is  the  case  with  the  3  percents, 
but  there  is  attached  to  each  bond  bearing  a  higher  rate  than  .3  per  cent, 
a  series  of  coupon  notes,  which  to-day  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  command  a  high  premium.  To  these  4  per  cent,  bonds  are  at¬ 
tached  coupons  yielding  an  iiiterest  one-fourth  greater  than  the  amount 
of  interest  which  ^vould  maintain  them  at  par,  and  this  interest  con¬ 
tinues  for  twenty -three  years.  The  various  propositions,  the  one  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Morkii.l]  and  myself  and  all  the 
others,  go  upon  the  fact  that  the  bonds  running  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  have  also  a  higher,  not  market 
value  but  a  higher  intrinsic  value  which  will  always  make  them  a  bet¬ 
ter  security  for  a  larger  sum;  therefore  we  know  that  they  are  ample 
security  for  a  greater  sum.  As  they  ap])roa(;h  maturity  the  amount  of 
these  bonds  must  be  increased,  and  w'hen  they  mature  the  bonds  are 
only  held  as  a  .‘security  for  an  equal  amount  of  notes  par  for  par.  In 
this  way  at  all  times  the  security  is  always  maintained  ample  and  com¬ 
plete  for  the  full  amount  of  the  notes  issued  upon  them. 

But  I  do  not  wish  1‘urther  to  press  the  only  objection  I  have  to  this 
bill,  and  I  have  desired  that  the  Senator  from  New'  .lersey  would  him¬ 
self  correct  it;  that  he  should  make  a  distinction  betw'een  the  character 
of  the  bonds  so  as  to  give  for  the  bonds  of  higher  value  a  higher  amount 
of  circulating  notes.  It  is  no  object  to  the  (  tovernment  to  hold  more 
.security  than  is  necessary  for  tlie  safety  of  the  noteholders,  but  we 
ought  to  hold  sufticient  for  that  purpose,  and  in  either  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  which  have  b(‘en  offered  liy  the  Senator  froin  Vermont  or  myself 
that  security  is  ample. 

The  next  proposition  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  a  bill  introdueed  at 
an  early  period  of  the  session  by  me.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency  and  is  in  the  exact  language  used  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  in  their  reports,  and  Avas  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  out  their  recommendation.  It  was  not  in  any  sense 
my  measure,  although  it  met  my  approbation.  That  bill  made  the 
issue  of  circulating  notes  depend  upon  the  average  current  market  A  iilue 
of  United  States  bonds  for  a  period  of  one  year  before,  requiring  each 
and  every  year  the  market  value  accoi'ding  to  that  rule  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  proclaimed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

That  bill  proposed  an  issue  of  only  90  percent,  of  this  market  value. 
That,  it  is  plain,  Avould  have  been  an  inducement  to  national  banks  to 
purchase  the  highest-priced  bond,  the  bond  that  had  the  longest  time 
to  run.  (Jn  a  bond  that  is  now  due  under  this  proposition  the  amount 
of  i.ssue  Avould  have  been  only  90  per  cent,  of  the  principal  of  the  bond, 
while  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds,  which  are  w  orth  in  the  market  124,  the 
issue  Avould  have  been  about  1 1 2.  The  result  Avould  have  been  that  the 
market  value  being  fixed  year  by  year  the  issue  ol' notes  would  always 
have  been  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  value  of  the  bond.  When 
it  is  know  n  that  the  market  value  of  a  (rovernment  bond  does  not  vary 
like  Other  securities,  that  made  the  condition  of  safety  absolute.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  say  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  although 
panics  come  and  troubles  come  and  stocks  are  obliterated,  yet  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  of  the  United  States  have  never  varied  even  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  1873  more  than  0  or  7  per  cent.  So  this  difference  of  10  per 
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cent,  is  an  absolute  security  and  makes  tlie  proper  distinction  between 
the  different  classes  of  bonds. 

Under  that  proposition  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  that  would 
be  issued  upon  what  are  called  the  Pacitic  llailroad  bonds  would  have 
been  about  118  or  120  in  round  numbers;  on  the  4  percents  about  112; 
on  the  4j  percents  about  107;  and  on  the  bonds  that  are  now  due  and 
payable  00  per  cent.  But  it  was  objected  in  committee  with  such  force 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  yielded  to  it  that  the  market  value 
was  to  some  degree  an  unstal)le  A’alue,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  proper 
basis  for  banking  circulation.  I  thought  it  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
say  that  the  market  value  of  Government  bonds  is  not  an  unstable 
value.  Commodities  and  stocks  may  go  up  and  down,  but  these  bonds 
have  a  certain  relation  to  gold,  so  that  they  never  fall  below  par.  The 
history  of  Government  bonds  since  the  close  of  the  Avar  has  been  a  steady 
and  gradual  rise.  Six  per  cent,  bonds  at  the  close  of  the  war  were  Avorth 
considerably  less  than  ])ar  in  gold.  They  rose  up  until  they  were  tinally 
redeemed,  and  now  the  3  percents  are  at  par.  The  market  value  of  a 
United  States  V)ond  is  a  stable  value.  It  does  not  decline  like  the  value 
of  other  securities.  Still  there  is  some  fluctuation  in  GoA’ernment 
bonds,  and  market  value  depends  often  upon  speculation  and  not  solely 
upon  intrinsic  value. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  criticism  an  absolute  rule  of  value  Avas  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  amendment  that  I  noAv  hold  in  my  hand,  Avhich  AA'as  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Instead  of  taking  the  market  A'alue  it 
Avas  proposed  that  Ave  should  take  the  face  value  of  those  bonds  and 
add  to  that  the  amount  of  interest  that  accrues  on  each  kind  of  bonds 
OA’er  and  aboA  e  3  per  cent.,  jArior  to  the  maturit}^  of  the  V)ond.  As  the 4 
per  cent,  bond  runs  for  tAventy-three  years  the  market  value  of  the  bond 
Avouldbe  estimated  at  123,  audit  turns  out  that  Avhen  you  come  to  test 
this  rule  of  A'alue  by  the  market  A'alue  of  Go\'ernment  securities  that  it 
Avill  not  vary  2  per  cent,  from  the  present  value  of  all  these  securities. 
I  read  a  while  ago  the  market  value  of  these  bonds.  The  4',  per  cent, 
bonds  run  until  1891,  seven  3'^ears,  l)earing  an  extra  interest  of  10]  per 
cent. — 1]  per  cent,  above  3,  and  their  market  value  is  114.  The  4 
))er  cent,  bonds  liaA  c  an  income-producing  (juality  above  that  of  the  3 
})ercents  of  1  per  cent.,  or  an  annuity  ol  one  dollar  for  twenty -three 
years.  That,  added  to  the  principal,  corresponds  to  the  market  value 
to-day  of  these  bonds.  So  you  may  take  the  currency  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  A'arying  in  the  time  of  their  maturity,  eAery  year  the  3  percent, 
extra  interest  makes  the  market  value  of  the  bond  correspond  very 
nearly  to  the  income-producing  value  of  the  bonds. 

This  bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  basis  of  a  Avise  adjustment  of 
this  matter,  and  Avould  have  made  secure  the  circulating  notes  and 
have  induced  all  the  banks  to  secure  their  notes  by  the  bonds  having 
long  periods  to  run.  • 

It  is  as  folloAvs: 

That  upon  a  deposit  of  bonds  as  required  by  law  any  national  banking-  asso¬ 
ciation  making  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  circulating  notes  of  different  denominations,  in  blank,  registered  and 
countersigned  as  provided  by  law,  equal  in  amount  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  par 
value  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
3  per  cent.,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  .States,  at  the  date  of 
such  deposit;  and  if  the  bonds  deposited  are  not  so  redeemable,  and  bear  a  rate 
of  interest  higher  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  then  the  issue  of  circulating  notes 
may  be  to  an  amount  equal  to  ttO  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  such  bonds  and  of 
the  interest  that  shall  accrue  on  such  bonds  before  they  become  redeem<able,  in 
excess  of  theinterest  thereon  computed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum;  and 
at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  such  notes  issued  to  any  association  exceetl 
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the  amount  at  such  time  actually  paid  in  of  its  capital  stock,  nor  shall  they  ex¬ 
ceed  at  any  time  95  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  such  bonds  and  interest  com¬ 
puted  as  above  stated.  And  that  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  of  the  United  States 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re¬ 
pealed. 

In  order  to  see  whether  or  not  this  bill  would  operate  well  I  caused 
a  table  to  be  iirepared — and  I  have  it  here — showing  the  exact  amount 
that  would  be  issued  upon  these  bonds  from  year  to  year  at  the  rate  of 
90  per  cent.,  and  also  at  the  rate  of  95  per  cent;  it  is  a  simple  problem 
from  time  to  time, 

Mr.  BUTLEK.  Will  not  the  Senator  have  it  put  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  will  insert  it  at  tlie  end  of  my  remarks. 

Still  this  bill  did  not  meet  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  was  equally  divided,  and  the  bill  was  not  reported.  Various 
propositions  were  tried  and  were  not  reported,  until  finally  I  deemed  it 
best  to  vote  to  report  this  bill,  hoping  to  correct  it  in  the  Senate;  because 
we  could  all  see  that  it  would  give  some  relief,  and  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  or  some  better  proposition  it  ought  to  pa.ss.  I  still  think, 
with  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  that  a  proposition  like  the 
one  I  have  stated  or  the  one  that  I  will  hereafter  allude  to  would  be  the 
best. 

Now  I  come  to  refer  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  friend  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Morrill].  I  should  certainly  yield  to  his  opinion  with 
great  pleasure  and  always  treat  it  with  deference;  but  here  is  the  criti¬ 
cism  I  make  on  that  proposition;  It  provides  that  upon  a  deposit  of  4 
per  cent,  bonds  “prior  to  January  1,  1890,  an  amount  equal  to  110 per 
cent,  of  the  par  value  of  such  bonds  ”  shall  be  issued,  and  upon  all  other 
bonds  an  issue  to  the  amount  of  par. 

This  singles  out  one  class  of  our  bonds,  the  4  percents,  makes  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate  for  them  for  several  yeare,  and  then  a  graduated  rate  down¬ 
ward,  and  excludes  entirely  from  the  benefits  of  this  gradation  the  4.} 
per  cent,  bonds  and  the  6  percents.  This,  therefore,  is  an  insufficient 
proposition;  it  does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  It  makes  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  one  class  of  bonds  against  another  class.  It  is  not  a 
rule  that  can  be  applied  to  all.  For  instance,  the  41  per  cent,  bonds 
run  for  seven  years,  bearing  an  interest  of  41  per  cent.,  and  yet  they  are 
treated  by  this  proposition  as  no  more  valuable  than  the  3  per  cent, 
bonds,  which  are  now  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  $250,000,000  of  these  bonds  which  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  and  benefit  of  this  gradation.  Then,  also,  there  are  over 
$60,000,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  the  highest  in  value  and  in  income- 
producing  quality  in  the  market.  They  are  excluded;  they  are  worth 
in  the  market  some  36  per  cent,  more  than,  par  because  they  bear  a  higher 
rate  of  interest;  and  yet  those  6  per  cent,  bonds  when  deposited  can 
only  receive  circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  the  face  of  the  bonds. 
There  are  now  deposited  in  the  Treasury  some  three  or  four  millions  of 
these  bonds,  and  they  would  be  held  at  a  rate  only  equivalent  to  a  3 
per  cent,  bond  now  redeemable. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  would  give  undoubtedly  some  relief,  while 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  be 
of  some  service,  it  is  not  a  rule  applicable  to  all  bonds.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  rather  a  discriminating  rule  in  favor  of  one  class  of  bonds  as 
against  the  other  classes  of  bonds,  and  whatever  rule  is  adopted  ought 
to  extend  to  and  apply  to  all. 

There  is  one  other,  and  only  one  other,  proposition  that  is  before  us, 
and  that  is  the  amendment  I  offered  to-day;  and  I  beg  the  serious  at- 
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tention  of  Senators  to  the  operation  of  that  amendment.  I  may  not  be 
present  here  to  speak  on  it  hereafter  if  this  debate  should  be  continued 
beyond  to-day. 

I  saw  or  thought  I  could  see  the  difficulties  that  come  from  all  these 
different  propositions,  and  1  believe  the  fatal  objection  made  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  that  this  would  continually 
induce  the  banks  to-take  the  bonds  now  due,  subject  to  call  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  thus  continue  to  disturb  our  money  market, 
create  agitation,  compel  the  bank  officers  to  run  around  and  buy  more 
bonds  in  order  to  make  good  the  foundation  of  their  circulating  notes. 
That  difficulty  would  meet  us  in  the  very  face,  and  this  bill  as  it  is  now 
proposed,  if  it  pass,  while  it  would  be  some  rffiief  in  allowing  the  banks 
to  issue  a  larger  sum  than  they  are  now  authorized  to  issue,  yet  would 
be  the  very  beginning  of  insecurity,  of  uncertainty,  of  change.  They 
might  well  refuse  to  buy  bonds  bearing  a  much  higher  rate  in  the  money 
market,  because  they  could  not  get  any  more  circulating  notes  upon 
them  than  upon  a  bond  costing  only  par.  These  bonds  are  only  filed 
as  security,  and  a  bank  president  might  have  to  account  to  his  stock¬ 
holders  if  he  should  sink  out  of  sight  24  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  his 
bank  without  deriving  any  advantage  therefrom .  These  officers  in  fidu¬ 
ciary  trusts  will  be  governed  by  the  interests  of  the  people  they  rep¬ 
resent;  this  you  must  expect  of  them.  If  they  are  good  officers  they 
will  be  governed  by  the  interests  of  their  people,  and  a  bank  president 
might  well  doubt  whether  he  was  justified  in  sinking  |125  of  money 
for  a  high-priced  security  unless  he  got  some  benefit  from  it;  but  if  he 
can  get  some  additional  amount  of  circulation  by  the  purchase  of  these 
bonds,  and  obtain  not  only  more  circulating  notes,  but  a  greater  per¬ 
manence,  then  he  would  be  justified  in  making  the  investment  in  the 
higher-priced  bonds.  Therefore,  to  make  the  security  absolute,  to  in¬ 
crease  to  some  extent  the  issire  of  cir<!ulating  notes,  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment,  Avhich  I  believe  meets  the  difficulty;  and  that  is  that 
there  shall  be  issued,  in  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  the 
face  value  of  all  Cfovernment  bonds  because  they  are  all  above  par,  and 
in  addition  thereto  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  excess  of  inter¬ 
est  accruing  on  the  face  of  the  bond  over  and  above  3  per  cent. 

That  is  a  very  simple  proposition,  one  that  can  be  computed  by  any 
one.  For  instance,  to  give  you  the  practical  application  of  it  on  the  4 
per  cent,  bonds  which  run  for  twenty-three  years  from  this  time,  this 
year  the  Treasury  can  issue  to  the  amount  of  the  par  value  and  one- 
half  the  excessof  interest,  which  would  be  $ll,150on|10,000  of  bonds. 
That  would  be  the  amount.  The  interest  in  excess  of  3  per  cent,  is  1 
per  cent  for  twenty- three  years  or  1)2,300,  one-half  of  which  added  to 
the  principal  sum  makes  $11,150. 

This  is  a  simple,  plain  rule.  I  have  a  table  here  which  shows  the 
effect  of  it.  On  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  the  issue  at  the  commencement 
would  be  111  J;  on  the  4J  per  cent,  bonds  it  would  be  105 J;  on  the  6 
per  cent,  bonds  it  would  be  llOj. 

There  is  no  man  who  is  so  doubting  but  what  knows  that  this  bond  • 
has  constantly  accruing  an  excess  of  interest  above  that  which  would 
maintain  it  at  par,  and  there  is  no  possible  doubt  but  what  the  security 
is  ample,  and  then  there  is  the  inducement  to  the  banks  to  buy  the 
longer  bonds  in  order  to  gain  stability,  which  is  so  much  desired  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  while  the  proposition  he  supports  will  invite 
the  banks,  almost  compel  them,  to  buy  the  bonds  that  are  now  due, 
liable  to  be  called  for  any  day,  and  there  is  no  inducement  held  out  to 
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them  to  buy  these  bonds  which  it  is  the  public  interest  they  should  in¬ 
vest  in. 

Sir,  in  my  judgment  some  such  proiwsition  as  this  is  needed;  the 
particular  form  of  it  I  do  not  care  for.  I  shall  vote  for  any  that  meets 
my  convictions.  If  we  can  agree  on  no  other  I  shall  vote  for  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  but  with  grave  doubts  of  its 
working.  It  does  not  furnish  the  remedy  for  the  disease;  it  does  not 
induce  the  banks  to  hold  the  longer  bonds;  it  does  not  make  it  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  hold  the  securities  that  bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and 
in  that  respect  it  is  faulty. 

7'ahU  shoioing  circulating  notes  allowed  on  me//  $10,000  United  States  bonds 
each  year  before  maturity  according  to  amendment,  allowing  notes  to  he 
issued  for  par  and  one-half  of  accruing  interest  above  3  per  cent. 


July  i,  18/W 
July  1, 188o 
July  1, 1886 
July  1, 1887 
Julv  1, 1888 
July  1,1889 
Julv  1,1890 
July  1, 1891 
July  1, 1892 
July  1, 1893 
Julv  1, 1894 
Julv  1, 1895 


FOUR  PKRCENTS. 


$11, 150 
11,100 
11,  a50 
11,000 
10,  950 
10,900 
10,850 
10,800 
10, 750 
10,700 
10, 650 
10,600 


Julv  1, 1896... 
July  1,1897  ... 
July  1,1898... 
July  1,1899... 
July  1,1900... 
July  1,1901 ... 
July  1,1902... 
Julv  1, 1903... 
Julv  1, 1904... 
Julv  1, 1905... 
Julv  1,19(X)... 
Julv  1, 1907... 


$10,550 
10, 500 
10,450 
10,400 
10,;150 
10,300 
10,250 
10, 200 
10, 150 
10. 100 
10,050 
10,000 


July  1, 1884, 
July  1, 1885. 
July  1, 1886, 
July  1, 1887, 

July  1, 1884, 
Julv  1, 1885. 
July  1, 1886. 
July  1, 1887. 
July  1, 1888. 
July  1,1889, 


FOUR-.\ND-A-HAUF  PERCENT.S. 


.  $10,525  July  1,1888., 

.  10,4.50  July  1,1889., 

.  10,375  July  1,1890., 

.  10,300  ,  July  1,1891., 

CURRENCY  SIXES  OF  1895. 


.$11,650 
11.. 500 
li;.3.50 
11,200 
ll,a50 
10, 91K) 


July  1, 1890, 
Julv  1, 1891. 
Julv  1, 1892. 
July  1,1893. 
July  1, 1894. 
July  1,1,895, 


$10, 225 
10,  1.50 
10.075 
10,  (XX) 


$10, 7.50 
10,  (XX) 
10,  4.50 
10,  .300 
10, 1.50 
10, 000 
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SPEECHES 


OF 

SENATOES  SHERMAN  AND  MAHONB. 


ALLEGED  ELECTION  OUTRAGES  IN  VIRGINIA  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  call  now  for  tlie  reading  of  the  resolution  whicli 
is  pending. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  resolution  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  will  be  reported. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Sherman,  January  24,  1884: 

Wherea-s  anions  the  expressed  objects  for  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteti 
States  was  established  were  those  to  establish  justice  and  insure  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  provides  for  the  security  to  all  citizens  of  equal  civil 
rights,  and  to  all  citizens  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  belong  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  citizenship,  and  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  by  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and  further  provides  “that  no  State  shall 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and 

Whereas  among  the  privileges  and  immunities  inherent  in  citizenship  are  the 
right  peaceably  to  assemble  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  State  and  na¬ 
tional  concern,  and  safely  to  discuss  the  same,  and  the  right  to  exercise  the  elect¬ 
ive  franchise  in  every  State  freely  and  without  molestation  or  intimidation  ;  and 
Whei'eas  a  general  election  was  to  occur,  and  did  occur,  in  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1883;  and 
Whereas  it  is  alleged  and  currently  reported  in  the  public  press  that  on  or 
about  the  3d  day  of  November,  1883,  at  Danville,  in  said  State,  a  large  number 
of  peaceable  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  said  State  were  violentlv  as¬ 
sailed  by  an  organized  body  of  men  and  fired  upon,  and  several  of  them  killed, 
by  said  armed  men,  conspiring  to  affect,  and  with  the  purpose  of  affecting,  the 
result  of  said  election  so  about  to  occur,  by  creating,  by  means  of  such  unlaw¬ 
ful  violence  and  homicide,  a  state  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  peaceable  citizens 
throughout  said  State,  which  should  induce  them  to  refrain  from  voting  or  to 
vote  differently  from  their  previous  intentions  at  said  election ;  and 
Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  all  the  victims  of  said  attack  were  of  one  race  and 
of  one  political  party,  and  all  their  assailants  of  another ;  and 
Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  authorities  of  said  State  of  Virginia  have  not 
brought  any  of  the  persons  connected  with  said  alleged  conspiracies,  violence, 
and  homicides  before  the  courts  of  justice  for  examination  or  trial,  whereby  the 
equal  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  have  not  been 
secured  to  all  the  people  of  said  State ;  and 
Whereas  a  general  election  was  to  occur,  and  did  occur,  in  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1883;  and 
Whereas  it  is  alleged  and  currently  reported  in  the  public  press  that  prior  to. 
said  election,  in  the  county  of  Copiah,  State  of  Mississippi,  there  was  an  organ¬ 
ized  movement  by  members  of  one  party  to  prevent  members  of  another  party 
from  voting  at  that  election,  and  to  prevent  the  free  and  open  discussion  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  political  opinions ;  that  this  purpose  was  carried  into  execution  by- 
organized  plans  of  terror  and  violence ;  that  the  means  used  for  that  purpose 
were  by  lawless  and  organized  mobs,  moving  by  night  and  by  day,  assaulting, 
and  in  some  cases  killing,  lawful  voters,  with  a  view,  by  terror  and  fear  of  vio¬ 
lence,  to  deter  others  from  voting;  that  this  violence  V'as  committed  by  one' 
party  upon  the  members  of  another  party,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  latter  oC 
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their  constitutional  rights,  and  extended  througliout  the  said  county  of  Copiah 
and  into  portions  of  other  counties  of  that  State ;  that,  as  a  part  of  this  general 
plan  and  conspiracy,  one  J.  P.  Matthews,  a  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizen  of 
Copiah  County,  was  warned  not  to  vote,  and  upon  his  voting  on  the  day  of  elec¬ 
tion  was  murdered  at  the  place  of  election  by  a  person  selected  for  that  purpose, 
and  with  the  approval,  express  or  implied,  of  the  officers  of  election,  and  no  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  punish  the  murderers;  that  this  killing  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  public  meeting  in  said  county,  composed  strictly  of  members  of 
one  party,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

“  Whei’eas  certain  rumors  are  current  that  the  relatives  of  the  late  J.  P.  Mat¬ 
thews  have  threatened  the  peace  of  society,  in  order  to  avenge  his  death,  by  kill¬ 
ing  Democrats  and  destroying  their  property ;  Now,  therefore, 

“  Be  it  resolved  by  the  people  of  Copiah  County  in  mass-meeting  assembled  this  day, 
at  the  court-house  of  said  county.  That  if  any  person  shall  be  injured,  oran  attempt 
made  to  injure  him,  either  in  person  or  in  property,  in  any  manner,  by  the  said 
relatives  or  friends  of  said  J.  P.  Matthews,  that  we  hereby  declare  that  we  will 
hold  his  said  relatives  and  friends  who  participate  accountable  for  the  same,  and 
that  we  will  regard  them  as  without  the  pale  and  protection  of  the  law  and  com¬ 
mon  enemies  of  society,  and  that  we  will  visit  upon  them  certain,  swift  retribu¬ 
tion. 

“  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  so  long  as  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  said  J. 
P.  Matthews  obey  the  laws  and  become  good  citizens,  we  hereby  pledge  them 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Resolved  further,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  all  races  and  classes  in  this  county  that  the 
Matthews  family  shall  keep  out  of  politics  in  Copiah  County. 

“  Resolved  further.  That  from  henceforth  no  man  or  set  of  men  shall  organize 
the  negro  race  against  the  whites  in  this  county,  and  if  it  shall  be  attempted  in 
the  future,  we  hereby  give  notice  that  it  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  the  person  or 
persons  attempting  so  to  do. 

'^Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  each  to  the  other,  our  lives  and 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor,  that  we  will,  all  and  individually,  from  hence¬ 
forth,  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  enforce  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to 
meet  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  this  meeting. 

^'Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twenty-four  from  each  supervisor’s  district  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  present  a  copy  of  these  i-esolutions  to  the  brothers  and 
sons  of  the  late  J.  P.  Matthews,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the,  Copiah 
Signal  and  the  Crystal  Springs  Meteor. 

''Resolved  by  the  citizens  of  Copiah  County  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  That  the 
honors  heretofore  worn,  and  worthily  so,  by  beat  No.  2  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  awarded  to  beat  No.  3. 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  resolution  is  by  no  means  intended  to  reflect 
upon  the  past  and  present  services  of  beat  No.  2,  but  to  show  our  appreciation  of 
the  result  of  the  election  of  the  ticket  in  beat  No.  3. 

“B  is  also  resolved.  That  the  clubs  continue  their  organizations,  and  consider 
themselves  not  disbanded,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
executive  committee. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  extended  to  the  Hazelhurst  brass 
band  for  their  services  on  this  occasion. 

“  J.  Jj.  MEADE,  Chaii'man, 

“Jesse  Thompson,  Jr., 

“C.  J.  Allen, 

"Secretaries.” 

And  whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have 
utterly  failed  and  neglected  to  protect  and  preserve  to  the  citizens  of  that  State 
the  equal  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  but  have  in  some  cases  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  overthrow,  and  have  failed  to  punish  or  bring  to  trial  persons 
alleged  to  be  guilty  of  the  conspiracies,  violence,  and  homicides  above  stated,  in 
disregard  of  the  equal  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  equal  protection  of  the  law 
guaranteed  to  all  the  peoj^le  of  that  State :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
instructed  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of,  and  connected  with,  the  said 
alleged  events,  and  into  the  condition  of  the  constitutional  riglitsand  securities 
before  named  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  Mississippi,  and  that  it  report,  by 
bill  or  otherwise,  as  soon  as  may  be;  and  that  it  have  the  power  to  send  for  per¬ 
sons  and  papers,  and  to  sit  during  the  sittings  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  may 
employ  a  stenographer  or  stenographers. 

Mr.  SHERMAN  said: 

Mr.  President:  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  I  have 
felt  that  the  recent  events  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mississippi 
were  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  a  full  and  impartial  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  causes  which  led  to  them,  of  the  real  facts  involved,  and  of 
the  proper  constitutional  remedy  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  if 
necessary,  to  further  secure  to  all  American  citizens  freedom  of  speech 
m  the  open  assertion  of  their  political  opinions  and  in  the  peaceful 
exercise  of  their  right  to  vote. 

Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allay  to  some  extent  the  ex¬ 
citement  caused  by  these  events,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  make  this  in¬ 
vestigation  so  that  our  citizens  in  every  State  may  understand  how  far 
the  National  Government  will  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  or  if  it  is  helpless  or  listless,  that,  no  longer  relying  upon  the 
barren  declarations  of  the  Constitution,  each  man  for  himself  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  right  of  self-defense,  or  to  the  boasted  American  right  of 
mhsration  to  more  friendly  regions. 

The  allegations  in  this  resolution  as  to  the  Danville  riot  or  massacre, 
are  founded  upon  statements  in  the  public  prints,  supported  by  the 
oaths  of  witnesses,  and  their  substantial  truth  is  also  verified  by  the 
published  statement  of  a  member  of  this  body,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  allegations  as  to  Mississippi  are  founded  upon  copious  narratives 
in  the  public  prints,  the  proceedings  of  public  meetings,  and  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  failure  to  act  of  officers  of  the  State  government,  including 
governors,  judges,  courts,  and  juries. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  proper  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  if  it  is 
to  be  made,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  facts,  although  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  a  voluminous  collection  of  all  these  various  statements  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  of  different  political  parties  and  from  different 
persons. 

If  these  statements  are  true,  then  in  both  these  States  there  have 
been  organized  conspiracies  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  elections,  accom¬ 
panied  by  murder  and  violence  in  many  forms.  The  crimes  depicted 
are  not  ordinary  crimes,  common  in  all  societies  where  the  criminal 
falls  under  the  ban  of  public  justice,  and  is  pursued  by  officers  of  the 
law,  tried,  convicted,  or  acquitted;  but  the  crimes  here  alleged  are  that 
a  prevailing  majority  subverts  by  violence  the  highest  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  and  can  not  from  their  nature  be  in¬ 
quired  of  or  punished  by  ordinary  tribunals.  If  they  are  true,  then 
in  those  communities  the  members  of  one  party  and  race  have  no  rights 
which  the  prevailing  party  is  bound  to  respect. 

It  is  not  well  to  assume  these  allegations  to  be  true  without  the  full¬ 
est  investigation  and  inquiry  by  the  legislative  power,  for,  if  true,  the 
gravest  questions  of  public  policy  arise  that  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  consider  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  I  have  no  desire  to  open 
up  sectional  questions  or  to  renew  old  strifes,  but  would  be  glad  to  turn 
my  back  uijoii  the  past  and  devote  myself  to  questions  of  peace,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  progress.  Still,  if  these  allegations  are  true,  it  would  be 
a  cowardly  shrinking  from  the  gravest  public  duty  to  allow  such  events 
to  deepen  into  precedents  which  would  subvert  the  foundation  of  re¬ 
publican  institutions  and  convert  our  elections  into  organized  crimes. 

I  do  not  say  these  allegations  are  true,  but  they  come  to  us  with  such 
apparent  seeming  of  truth  that  we  are  bound  to  ascertain  their  truth 
or  falsehood  by  the  most  careful  and  impartial  inquiry. 

If  the  events  at  Danville  w^ere  the  result  of  a  chance  outbreak  or  riot 
between  opposing  parties  or  different  races  of  men,  they  may  properly 
be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities;  but  if  the  riot  and  mas¬ 
sacre  were  part  of  machinery,  devised  by  a  party  to  deter  another  pax- 
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ty,  or  a  race,  from  the  freedom  of  elections,  or  the  free  and  open  expres¬ 
sion  of  political  opinions,  then  they  constitute  a  crime  against  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government,  the  highast  duty  of  which  is  to  maintain,  at  every 
hazard,  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 

If  the  events  in  Copiah  County,  Mississippi  (which  is  a  large  and  pop¬ 
ulous  county  containing  twenty- seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  evi¬ 
dently  a  very  productive  county),  were  merely  lawless  invasions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  rights,  then,  though  they  involved  murder  as  well  as  other  crimes, 
they  should  be  left  to  local  authority,  and  if  justice  cannot  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  courts,  and  the  citizen  is  without  remedy  from  lawless 
violence,  then  he  must  fall  back  upon  his  right  of  self-defense,  or,  fail¬ 
ing  in  that,  he  must  seek  a  home  w^here  his  rights  will  be  respected  and 
observed.  But  if  these  individual  crimes  involve  the  greater  one  of  an 
•organized  conspiracy  of  a  party,  or  a  race,  to  deprive  another  party  or 
race  of  citizens  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  unquestioned  rights,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  overt  acts,  with  physical  power  sufficient  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  then  it  becomes  a  national  question  which  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  National  Government. 

The  war  emancipated  and  made  citizens  of  five  million  people  who 
had  been  slaves.  This  was  a  national  act,  and  whether  wisely  or  im¬ 
prudently  done  it  must  be  respected  by  the  people  of  all  the  States.  If 
sought  to  be  reversed  in  any  degree  by  the  people  of  any  locality  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  National  Government  to  make  its  act  respected  by  all  its 
citizens.  It  is  not  now  a  question  as  to  the  right  to  stop  at  an  inn,  or 
to  ride  in  a  car,  or  to  cross  a  bridge,  but  it  is  wdiether  the  people  of  any 
community  can  by  organized  fraud,  terror,  or  violence  prevent  a  party 
or  a  race  of  citizens  from  voting  at  an  election,  or  the  expression  of  opin¬ 
ions,  or  denying  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  No  court 
has  ever  denied  the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  protect  its 
citizens  in  their  essential  rights  as  freemen.  No  man  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  a  seat  in  either  House  of  Congress  whose  election  was 
secured  by  crimes  such  as  are  depicted  here. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  elections  referred  to  were  not  na¬ 
tional  elections  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  involve  the  election  of  a 
President  or  of  a  member  of  Congress.  While  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  election  of  Senators,  Representatives,  and  the  President  extends 
to  making  and  altering  laws  and  regulations  passed  by  the  respective 
States,  and  therefore  is  fuller  than  in  respect  to  State  elections,  yet 
the  Constitution  provides  that  ‘  ‘  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated;  ”  that  “All  persons  born  or  natu¬ 
ralized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States;  ”  that  “No  State  shall  make  or  en¬ 
force  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;”  and 
that  “The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.”  It  was  also  declared 
that  ‘  ‘  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  nec- 
•essary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  a^nd 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  in  any  Department  or  officer  thereof.”  Power  is  also 
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given  to  Congress  to  enforce  the  recent  amendments  by  appropriate  leg¬ 
islation.  XX  i  o 

If  the  essential  rights  of  citizenship  are  overthrown  l)y  a  State  or  by 
the  people  of  a  State  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  authorities  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  then  Congress,  as  the  legislative  power  of  the 
United  States,  is  bound  to  provide  additional  safeguards,  and  should 
exhaust  all  the  powers  of  the  United  States  Government  to  maintain 
these  essential  rights  of  citizenship  within  the  limits  of  all  the  States 
in  as  full  and  complete  a  manner  as  it  will  guard  and  protect  the  un¬ 
questioned  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  domains 
of  the  most  i)owerful  nations  of  the  world.  Surely  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  as  much  right  in  any  one  of  the  States  as  he  would 
have  in  a  foreign  land,  however  remote  or  powerful  its  government  may 
be.  Protection  at  home  in  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  government,  without  which 
its  forms  are  a  mockery  and  with  which  mere  forms  of  government  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  indifference.  Protection  goes  \vith  allegiance,  and 
allegiance  ceases  to  be  a  duty  when  protection  is  denied. 

I  can  appreciate  the  great  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  natural  antagonisms  which  would  arise  by  the  emancipated 
slaves  mingling  in  the  same  community  with  their  former  masters 
with  equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  those  who  had  held  them  as 
slaves;  I  can  pardon  the  prejudices  of  race,  of  caste,  and  even  of  local 
ties;  and  the  American  people  have,  I  think,  waited  with  great  forbear¬ 
ance,  waited  patiently  for  the  time  when  constitutional  rights  would 
be  respected  without  regard  to  race,  or  color,  or  creed,  or  party.  If 
the  time  has  come,  as  alleged  in  the  papers  before  me,  when  members 
of  the  Eepublican  party,  tlirough  whose  agency  largely  the  existence 
of  the  Government  has  been  maintained  intact  over  the  broad  extent 
of  our  country,  can  not  express  their  free  opinions,  cannot  enjoy  their 
constitutional  rights,  are  murdered  at  the  ballot-box  without  fear  on  the 
part  of  their  murderers  of  punishment,  and  driven  from  their  homes  by 
outrage  and  terror,  and  that  white  and  black  alike  are  subject  to  ostra¬ 
cism  and  injustice,  and  as  a  party  are  disfranchised  in  large  portions 
ol'  the  regions  where  in  war  they  asserted  and  maintained  the  powers 
of  the  National  Government,  then  indeed  is  there  demanded  the  most 
patient  inquiry  and  a  full,  open,  and  manly  assertion  that  the  rights 
and  equalities  of  citizens  shall  be  maintained  and  enforced  at  every 
hazard. 

If  the  Copiah  resolutions  are  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
South,  then  indeed  is  the  war  a  failure,  and  we  must  expect  again  the 
fierce  sectional  excitement,  deepened  by  injury  and  disappointment. 
Written  in  the  light  of  the  events  alleged  to  have  transpired  in  the 
presence  of  the  men  who  wrote  and  adopted  these  resolutions,  they 
seem  to  me  the  very  germ  of  despotism  and  barbarity,  and  yet  I  am 
assured  by  a  gentleman  friendly  to  them  that  they  are  the  creed  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  party  in  power  in  Mississippi.  I  should  like  to  know — 
it  is  right  that  we  should  learn — the  groundwork  of  opinions  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  Republican  institutions. 

In  this  investigation  I  would  seek  every  palliation  or  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  the  people  complained  of.  I  would  give  to  their  motives 
and  to  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind  in  their  situation  the  most 
charitable  construction.  I  would  give  to  them  all  the  political  power 
they  ever  enjoyed,  and,  without  unkiiidii&ss,  or  pains,  or  penalties,  or 
even  reproaches,  I  would  extend  to  them  every  right,  favor,  or  facility 


that  is  enjoyed  by  any  citizen  in  any  part  of  our  country;  but  when 
this  concession  is  made  to  them  I  would  demand  that  in  the  States 
under  their  control  the  freedom  and  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  all  citizens,  white  or 
black,  native  or  naturalized,  poor  or  rich,  ignorant  or  learned,  Kepub- 
lican  or  Democrat,  shall  be  secured  by  the  State  government,  or,  if  not, 
that  their  rights  and  privileges  shall  be  asserted  and  maintained  by  the 
National  Government.  Uj)on  this  issue  I  would  appeal  to  every  gen¬ 
erous-minded  man,  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  enjoy  his  own  rights  by  his  own  fireside  free  from  embarrass¬ 
ment,  to  stand  by  those  who,  yielding  to  others  the  protection  of  the 
laws  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  will  demand  the  same  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  their  associates. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  all  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time  on  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHONE.  Mr.  President,  it  behooves  me  in  the  name  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  express  regret  that  there  should  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  any 
portion  of  her  constituency  occasion  for  such  inquiry  as  that  on  which 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate  is  in  part  predicated. 

That  it  has  come  and  is  known  of  all  men  I  do  not  hesitate  to  con¬ 
fess,  but  neither  for  the  conception  nor  for  the  incendiary  proceedings 
which  inspired  and  led  up  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  civil  law  and 
the  unprovoked  brutal  murder  of  unarmed  citizens,  painfully  conspic¬ 
uous  at  Danville,  I  protest  are  the  real  majority  of  her  people  in  any 
wise  responsible. 

It  is  due  to  her  fair  name,  and  to  the  love  of  that  people  for  liberty 
and  their  respect  for  law,  their  devotion  to  the  free  and  unhindered 
exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  that  such  contrary 
and  vicious  methods,  such  lawless  proceedings  as  characterized  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Bourbon  party  now  and  here  at  Danville,  culminating  in 
high  crime  against  the  laws  of  man  and  Creator,  should  be  exposed;  it 
is  but  just  to  the  unstained  character  of  her  people  that  both  the  actors 
and  the  conspirators  in  these  foul  deeds,  done  within  her  borders,  iu 
contempt  of  the  civilization  of  the  age  and  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  both  the  State  and  National  Governments,  should  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  if  they  can  not  be  under  the  hand  of  a  righteous 
administration  of  justice. 

At  no  time  in  the  glorious  history  of  Virginia  until  the  late  canvass 
and  election  for  the  Legislature  has  the  sentiment  found  root  with  any 
party  that  political  ends  may  be  achieved  by  such  festering  methods 
and  means  as  gave  rise  to  the  Danville  massacre,  and  the  kindred  pro¬ 
ceedings,  abuses,  and  disorders  which  marked  the  conduct  of  that  po¬ 
litical  faction.  Its  leaders  and  organs,  weary  of  ambition  for  place  and 
of  desire  to  dominate  over  a  people  who  had  repeatedly  repudiated 
them  and  their  shifting  principles,  openly  advised  any  resort  which 
might  perchance  give  them  the  power. 

That  a  reign  of  terror  and  lawlessness  suppressed  and  superseded  the 
functions  of  the  civil  law,  restraining  the  liberties  of  lie  citizen  and 
exposing  human  life  to  the  disordered  will  and  frenzied  passions  of  a  po¬ 
litical  mob,  licensed  by  the  teachings  of  its  own  political  faction  to 
enact  such  outrages  as  transpired  at  Danville,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  his  general  message  to  the  Legislature  sufficiently 
bears  witness.  He  says: 

The  condition  of  the  State  as  to  health  and  prosperity  is  such  that  congratu¬ 
lations  may  be  exchanged.  Providence  has  extended  to  our  fields  genial  suns 


And  refreshing  radius.  We  have  had  bountiful  harvests,  increased  industry,  and 
a  growing  population. 

It  is  sad  to  mar  this  pleasant  picture  by  alluding  to  an  unhappy  circumstance 
which  all  good  people  should  pray  God  shall  never  be  repeated  in  the  State  of 
V  irginia.  Far  be  it  from  the  governor  of  this  commonw  ealth,  whose  duties 
are  purely  executive,  to  characterize  or  criticise,  in  any  partisan  sense,  the  trou- 
ble  by  which  death  and  blood  came  on  the  3d  of  November  to  many  citizens  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  our  State.  There  is  no  purpose  here  to  ask  your  honorable 
body  to  investigate  the  matter.  There  is  no  right  vested  in  the  governor  to  do 
so.  But  the  charge  made  against  the  State  and  that  community— it  can  not  be 
denied— is  this:  that  men  were  killed,  men  were  wounded,  of  no  matter  what 
party,  of  no  matter  w'hat  color;  and  that  contrary  to  all  the  law-serving  habit  of 
this  people  no  man  has  been  accused,  arrested,  or  tried  for  his  part  in  the  kill¬ 
ing  or  wounding.  This  is  the  view  of  the  affair  in  which  all  good  people  should 
join.  Judicial  investigation  should  be  had,  witnesses  should  be  allowed  to  tes- 
tify,  should  be  made  to  testify;  and  the  truth  should  be  made  apparent,  so  that 
the  Coranaonwealth  of  Virginia  should  be  placed  before  the  world  as  one  of  the 
States  which  tries  crime,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  criminal. 

The  report  of  the  grand  jury  following  the  calamity,  to  which  he 
refers,  but  completes  the  damnable  picture.  That  the  law  there  in 
Danville  and  in  that  region  fails  of  rightful  supremacy  and  the  power 
of  maintaining  order,  peace,  and  the  safety  of  organized  society  is  par¬ 
alyzed,  let  the  murders  and  unprovoked  attempts  to  take  life,  since  the 
speaking  picture  at  Danville,  argue  the  force  of  this  assertion. 

The  time  has  come,  it  occurs  to  me,  when  this  Government  should 
consider  of  its  duty,  where  the  local  authority  fails  to  protect  the  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  supreme 
law. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed  investigation  will  proceed,  and 
that  this  whole  matter  may  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  somewhere 
in  the  power  of  the  nation  the  cure  may  be  found  for  a  political  dis¬ 
ease  fraught,  as  I  conceive,  with  grave  concern  to  the  safety  of  human 
life,  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  the  peace,  welfare,  and  happiness  of 
the  nation,  if  not  for  the  integrity  of  our  own  republican  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

What  consideration  follows  paramount  allegiance  if  the  right  to  live 
and  to  exercise  the  privileges  common  to  citizenship  and  to  enjoy  the 
immunities  of  government  do  not  inure  and  obligate  the  power  of  that 
government  to  secure  them  unto  every  citizen?  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  the  qualifications  on  which  our 
citizenship  is  based,  the  Constitution  is  and  should  be  the  governing 
law,  and  its  honest  and  cheerful  observance  the  duty  of  all. 

Virginia’s  unfortunate  connection  with  the  slavery  institutions  of  a 
section  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  consideration  which  induced  her  to 
make,  as  reluctantly  she  did,  common  cause  with  the  South  in  the  sec¬ 
tional  war  which  for  a  time  separated  her  from  the  Union  she  had  con¬ 
tributed  so  largely  to  found  and,  following  the  spirit  of  her  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison,  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  promote  and  preserve. 
But  in  resuming,  Mr.  President,  her  place  here,  and  believing  that  the 
fratricidal  contest  had  ended  and  should  be  forever  closed  by  the  event 
which  transpired  at  Appomattox,  Virginia  came  in  good  faith,  declaring 
for  the  first  time  in  her  great  history  that  this  was  a  nation,  she  a  part 
of  it,  the  Union  indissoluble,  and  that  its  Constitution  and  laws  were 
paramount  and  superior  in  every  State. 

Her  people  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  observe  these  solemn  dec¬ 
larations  and  have  honestly  labored  to  establish,  as  they  have  done, 
equal  citizenship,  and  never  until  now  have  any  portion  of  her  con¬ 
stituency  sought  to  evade  and  destroy  that  duty  by  resort  to  violence. 

Such  methods  are  in  conflict  with  the  temper,  habits,  traditions,  and 
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convictions  of  her  people,  and  are  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
State. 

The  sentiment  which  instigated  them,  and  of  which  was  bom  the 
foulest  crime  that  has  ever  been  committed  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia 
within  the  memory  of  living  men — the  massacre  at  Danville  of  un¬ 
armed,  unresisting,  fleeing  colored  people — must  not,  I  protest,  be  left, 
for  the  lack  of  full  and  authoritative  investigation,  to  cloud  her  noble 
escutcheon. 

Let  it  be  fastened  upon  the  political  leadership  of  the  faction  to  which 
it  singularly  belongs,  and  which  now  condones  and  seeks  to  screen 
from  exposure  and  punishment  the  lawless  proceedings  and  bloody 
deeds  committed  in  that  behalf. 

In  the  name  of  her  civilization  and  her  high  esteem  for  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  the  Christian  family  this  investigation  is  invoked. 

It  is  of  no  measurable  consequence  what  tlie  fate  of  political  parties 
where  questions  of  human  right  and  the  character  of  a  great  Common¬ 
wealth  are  imperiled. 

No  State  of  those  engaged  on  the  Southern  side  in  the  unhappy  sec¬ 
tional  war  had  moijfc  thoroughly,  cordially,  and  sincerely  a^uiesced  in 
the  result  and  turned  her  face  to  the  morning  of  an  indissoluble 
Union,  one  and  inseparable — a  nation  forever. 

Dismembered  as  she  had  been  as  a  consequence  of  her  loyalty  to  the 
right  as  she  believed,  and  lacerated  as  she  was  by  the  ravages  of  con¬ 
tending  armies,  embarrassed  by  the  loss  of  millions  of  values,  a  disor¬ 
ganized  labor  system,  and  by  an  unadjusted  accumulated  public  debt, 
yet  her  manhood  with  surprising  individuality  and  energy  addressed 
all  its  power  to  the  prodigious  work  of  regeneration. 

The  rapid  and  substantial  strides  she  has  made  in  every  phase  of 
human  progress  answers  for  the  grade  of  prosperity  she  had  reached. 

Liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  political  action  had  been  set  at 
will  and  the  qualifications  of  the  elector  disencumbered  of  any  other 
condition  than  prescribed  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  supreme  law. 

The  sources  of  free  education  had  been  advanced  over  a  hundred-fold, 
and  the  spirit  for  learning  had  been  incited  to  the  full  measure  of  the 
opportunity. 

Ample  provision  had  been  added  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  the  afflicted  members  of  every  community;  the  barbarous  feature  of 
a  degenerated  code — the  whipping-post — had  been  abolished,  and  every 
discrimination  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  ordained 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  both  the  State  and  national  governments, 
had  been  removed. 

A  carefully  formulated  settlement  of  the  greatly  misunderstood  and 
long  embarrassing  question  of  the  public  debt  had  been  reached,  which 
both  as  to  item  and  method  remains  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable, 
finally  receiving  the  highest  sanction  known  to  any  code,  the  sanction 
of  the  self-styled  “honor  and  honesty”  faction  of  the  State. 

The  credit  of  the  State  had  been  restored  to  its  aforetime  integrity, 
her  indebtedness  to  asylums,  schools,  colleges,  &c.,  amounting  to  quite 
$2,000,000  (besides  arrearages  of  interest  aggregating  five  and  a  half 
millions),  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  $725,000,  with  a  million  and  a 
half  cash  in  her  treasury. 

The  expenses  of  Government  had  been  reduced  full  25  per  cent.,  and 
the  rate  of  taxation  20. 

Enterprise,  thrift,  and  well-doing  marked  the  labors  of  the  people  in 
all  the  employments  of  life. 
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Peace,  prosperity,  and  the  sunshine  of  a  larger  future  beamed  in  all 
her  borders,  and  inspired  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  her  people. 

Sectional  asperities  had  passed  away  and  cordial  relations  with  our 
brethren  of  the  nation  were  honestly  cultivated. 

Kespoiiding  to  a  rancorous  sentiment,  reinforced  by  a  diseased  and 
uncontrollable  ambition  for  place  and  power,  it  was  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  party  which  had  inaugurated  such  an  era  of 
wholesome  reforms,  peace,  plenty,  and  good-will  toward  men,  that  an 
unscrupulous  leadership  of  a  political  faction  conceived  and  contrived 
by  such  agencies  to  defeat  the  honest  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
at  the  election  on  the  6th  of  November  last,  and  to  force  a  result  in  its 
own  favor. 

The  scheme  was  by  the  shot-gun  practice  and  other  means  of  compul¬ 
sion  to  frighten  and  restrain  the  colored  voter  from  exercising  his  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  franchise  and  by  inciting  and  promoting  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  caste  and  a  conflict  of  blood — to  compel  the  more  irresolute, 
less  informed,  and  more  dependent  class  of  white  voters  to  abandon 
their  own  political  faith  and  to  indorse  a  leadership  and  principles  which 
had  been  repeatedly  condemned  at  the  polls. 

But,  INIr.  President,  I  forbear  to  enter  now  upon  the  facts  which  are 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  proposed  investigation  further  than  maybe  in¬ 
cident  to  a  discussion  of  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter. 

Here  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  on  which  the  very  integrity  of  this  Government  rests,  a 
number  of  wanton  murders  have  been  committed  which  have  not  been 
prosecuted  nor  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  as  ap¬ 
pears. 

The  murdered  men  all  belong  to  a  race  or  a  class  who  are,  notwith¬ 
standing  and  none  the  less,  citizens  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  as  such  to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  the  privileges  of 
the  ballot,  and  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

These  murders  which,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization,  ‘  ‘  when  the  rough 
feelings  of  barbarism  had  not  experienced  the  softening  touches  of  time, 
would  have  needed  the  gloss  of  apology,”  are  charged  to  have  been  of 
political  design,  and  the  exculpation  of  the  participants  is  alleged  to  be 
part  of  the  same  political  object,  that  object  being  to  deprive  by  intimi¬ 
dation  of  their  right  of  suffrage  a  race  of  citizens  who  are  guaranteed  it, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  free  to  enjoy  the  exercises  of  that  right,  are  counted  to  a 
man  in  making  up  the  apportionment  of  representation  allowed  to  each 
State  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  and  in  the  elect¬ 
oral  college  of  the  Union ;  while  failure  to  punish  such  crimes,  and  to 
protect  the  citizen  in  the  full  and  safe  pursuit  of  that  right,  is  expected 
to  operate,  as  reasonably  it  must,  to  lower  his  manhood,  circumscribe 
his  energies  and  his  productive  capacity,  lessen  his  respect  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  his  love  of  country,  and  finally  to  subdue  his  honest  con¬ 
victions  or  work  him  out  as  a  political  factor. 

"Where  shall  the  inquiry  be  instituted  if  not  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  whether  representation  conforms  to  the  theory  of  the 
organic  law  ? 

If  a  State  enjoys  representation  in  Congress  on  the  faith  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  free  to  all  its  legally  qualified  voters,  it  is  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  other  States  of  the  Union  to  deprive  any  class  or  any  part  of 
any  class  of  voters  of  this  right. 

The  enforcement  of  any  such  restriction,  no  matter  the  device  or  the 
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means  employed,  nor  the  measure  of  the  result,  is  a  wrong  to  other 
States  of  the  Union  and  an  assault  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
which  I  submit  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  not  only  to  investigate  but 
to  rebuke  and  correct. 

There  is,  Mr.  President,  another  even  broader  ground  than  this,  if 
broader  there  can  be,  on  which  this  power  of  Congress  to  inquire  into 
such  matters  rests.  The  United  States  by  constitutional  obligation 
guarantees  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  that  is  to 
say  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  unhindered  will  of  the  maj  ority 
of  the  legally  qualified  voters  controls  the  administration  of  its  public 
afiairs.  If  by  murder  or  any  kind  of  violence  this  will  of  the  majority 
is  overthrown  and  those  who  commit  the  murders  go  un whipped  of 
justice,  or  other  acts  of  violence  designed  to  substitute  the  will  of  a  mi¬ 
nority  for  that  of  a  majority  are  allowed  impunity,  then  we  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  wherein  the  minority  governs,  governs  by  the  practice  of  fraud 
and  of  crime,  and  therefore  a  government  that  is  not  republican. 

The  Union  was  formed  on  the  fundamental  condition,  mutually  pledged 
between  the  States,  that  it  was  to  be  a  union  of  republics,  and  that  each 
State  would  preserve  a  republican  form  of  government;  and  it  is  a  high 
duty  that  Congress  owes  to  all  the  States  that  such  government  in  fact 
and  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form  be  maintained.  When,  therefore,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  any  Stete  the  elective  franchise  is  so  far  overthrown  by 
lawless  practices  which  the  local  government  can  not  or  will  not  punish, 
or  by  methods  and  devices  calculated  to  abridge  the  right,  then  not  only 
does  the  power  vest  in  Congress  but  that  body  is  under  solemn  obligation 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  and  to  enforce  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Madison,  treating  of  this  question  (in  No.  XLIII  of  the  Federalist) 
when  the  reach,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  National  Government  were 
not  so  large  as  now,  and  its  relations  with  the  citizen  were  less  direct, 
seemed  to  have  contemplated  a  case  precisely  like  the  one  under  con¬ 
sideration.  H  e  says : 

Is  it  true  that  force  and  right  are  necessarily  on  the  same  side  in  a  republican 
government?  May  not  the  minor  party  possess  such  a  superiority  of  pecuniary 
resources,  of  the  military  talents  and  experience,  *  *  =*=  as  will  render  it  su¬ 
perior  also  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword  ?  *  *  *  Nothingcan  be  more  chimerical 
than  to  imagine  that  in  a  trial  of  actual  force  victory  may  be  calculated  by  the 
rules  which  prevail  in  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  or  which  determine  the  re¬ 
port  of  an  election.  cases  where  it  may  be  doubted  on  which  side 

justice  lies  what  better  umpire  could  be  desired  by  two  violent  factions,  flying 
£o  arms  and  tearing  a  State  to  pieces,  than  the  representatives  of  confederate 
States  not  heated  by  the  local  flame?  To  the  impartiality  of  judges  they  would 
unite  the  affection  of  friends.  Happy  would  it  be  if  such  a  remedy  for  its  in¬ 
firmities  could  be  enjoyed  by  all  free  governments,  if  a  project  equally  effectual 
could  be  established  for  the  universal  peace  of  mankind. 

These  passages  show  that  the  power  in  question  was  given  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  an  enlarged  and  patriotic  view,  and  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  contemplated  its  exercise  in  a  case  like  that  to  which  the 
resolution  is  directed. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  year  1869  Virginia  resumed  her  place  in  the 
Union  with  a  State  constitution,  adopted  almost  unanimously — but 
9,000  votes  against  it — which  embodied  the  following  declarations: 

That  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the  United'States  of  America, 
and  that  the  people  thereof  are  part  of  the  American  nation,  and  that  all  attempts, 
from  whatever  source  or  upon  whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union  or  to 
sever  said  nation  are  unauthorized  and  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  State. 

That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof  constitute  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  paramount 
allegiance  and  obedience  are  due  from  every  citizen,  anything  in  the  constitution^ 
ordinances,  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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Thus  she  took  her  place  in  the  Union  without  (as  in  1789)  any  ex¬ 
press  reservation  of  power  or  mental  reservation  of  doctrines  such  as 
were  known  in  the  political  controversies  of  a  past  era.  She  came  with 
heart  in  hand,  surrendering  her  all  and  i)ledging  her  all  for  the  national 
peace  and  prosperity.  She  gave  up  powers  which  had  brought  ruin  and 
desolation  to  her  people  and  came  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Union  as  a 
nation,  regarding  no  special  destiny  as  worth  preserving  out  of  the  Union 
or  in  antagonism  witli  it. 

It  is  to  vindicate  her  good  faith  in  these  declarations  and  in  this  act 
that  I  desire  this  investigation.  It  is  to  remove  hy  such  formal  instru¬ 
mentality  any  doubt  which  may  linger  in  a  respected  public  judgment 
that  the  uncondoned  practices  and  crimes  which  a  political  leadership 
has  inaugurated  upon  her  soil  are  not  of  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of 
her  people,  who  protest  against  any  desire  to  nullify  any  law  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  such  consideration  may  be  brought  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  such  practices  which  militate  against 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  in  their  tendency  and  direc¬ 
tion  conspire  to  a  war  upon  the  very  integrity  of  the  Constitution. 

Virginia,  Mr.  President,  has  no  cause  of  hostility  against  the  colored 
people  who  in  large  part  compose  her  population.  They  are  no  more 
responsible  for  their  freedom  than  for  their  presence  there.  They  were 
invested  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  the  grace  of  the  nation,  and 
have  worn  the  immunities  with  remarkable  propriety  of  conduct.  They 
are  as  essential  to  her  fields  of  industry  as  the  machinery  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  to  her  manufactories.  They  are  a  factor  in  her  life  for  which 
110  other  can  be  substituted,  and  between  the  races  as  between  classes 
there  is  a  community  of  interests  on  which  is  dependent  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  all — the  march  of  intellectual  and  material  progress — 
that  wisdom  and  humanity  ought  to  conserve. 

’Tis  liberty  alone  which  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  luster  and  perfume, 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it. 

It  conspires  to  enlighten  human  action. 

Bondage,  personal  or  political,  is  the  natural  implement  of  usurpa¬ 
tion,  a  serious  and  fearful  evil  in  every  free  community.  Nothing  more 
degrades  the  man  than  living  among  freemen  himself  a  slave.  ‘  ‘  Even 
the  very  earth,  which  teems  profusion  under  the  cultivating  hand  of 
free  labor,  shrinks  into  barrenness  from  the  contaminating  sweat  of  the 
slave;”  and  who  is  not  a  slave,  measurably,  whose  liberty  by  any 
means  is  restrained  in  contravention  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all? 

I  rejoice  that  iiersonal  slavery  is  no  longer  legalized  in  our  own  fair 
Eden  of  liberty,  and  that  all  men  are  liberated  to  an  even  chance  in 
the  race  of  life  to  which  God  and  nature  have  given  them  the  title.  In 
Virginia  the  colored  people  ask  no  more,  and  the  white  man  there  who 
envies  him  this  privilege  and  apprehends  his  supremacy  reproaches  the 
intelligence  and  manhood  of  his  own  race. 

To  discover  the  gross  violations  of  these  principles  which  have  been 
committed  in  Virginia  during  the  late  political  campaign,  and  to  find 
and  apply  the  remedy,  I  take  to  be  the  object  of  the  proposed  investi¬ 
gation. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  State  will  suffer  by  the  inquiry.  On  the 
•contrary,  I  am  confident  she  will  emerge  from  it  free  from  all  stain 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  majority  of  her  people,  while  upon  a  violent 
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faction  will  be  found  tbe  responsibility  and  the  blood  of  her  murdered 
citizens. 

Here,  in  this  Capitol,  where  the  breath  of  freedom  has  ever  inspired 
devotion  to  the  God-given  rights  of  men;  here  in  a  government  which  is 
founded  on  the  ever-molding  basis  of  equal  rights,  is  the  place  to  set  on 
foot  investigation  of  such  flagrant  acts  of  moral  turpitude  and  of  crime 
in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to  reach 
out  for  the  remedy. 

The  PEESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  the  result  was  announced,  as 


follows: 

YEAS— as. 

Aldrich, 

Frye, 

Mahone, 

Riddleberger, 

Allison, 

Hale, 

Manderson, 

Sawyer, 

Anthony, 

Harrison, 

Miller  of  N.Y., 

Sew'ell, 

Bowen, 

Hawley, 

Mitchell, 

Sherman, 

Cameron  of  Wis., 

Hill, 

Morrill, 

Van  Wyek, 

Conger, 

Ingalls, 

Palmer, 

Wilson. 

Cullom, 

Jones  of  Nevada,  Pike, 

Dolph, 

Lapham, 

Platt, 

Edmunds, 

Logan, 

Plumb, 

NAYS— 29. 

Bayard, 

Garland, 

Jones  of  Florida, 

Slater, 

Beck, 

George, 

Lamar, 

Vance, 

Brown, 

Gibson, 

McPherson, 

Vest, 

Call, 

Gorman, 

Maxey, 

Voorhees, 

Camden, 

Groome, 

Morgan, 

Walker. 

Coke, 

Hampton, 

Pendleton, 

Colquitt, 

Jackson, 

Ransom, 
Saulsbury, 
ABSENT— 14. 

Fair, 

Jonas, 

Blair, 

Dawes, 

Kenna, 

Sabin, 

Butler, 

Farley, 

McMillan, 

Williams, 

Cameron  of  Pa., 

Harris, 

Miller  of  Cal., 

Cockrell, 

Hoar, 

Pugh, 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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PROTECTIOIS^— PATRIOTISM— PROSPERITY: 
A  SAFE  TRIOTTY. 


“Let  well  enough,  alone.” 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 

OW  NEW  YORK, 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday,  May  5,  1884. 


WASHINGTON. 
Icd4  . 


/ 


SPEECH 


OP 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  SKINNER,  of  New  York,  said; 

Mr.  Chairman:  Judging  by  the  usual  standards  of  observation,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  profoundly  interested  in  the  discussion 
now  taking  place,  and  it  is  a  debatable  proposition  whether  we  gain 
more  by  our  speech  than  we  would  by  our  silence.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition  as  a  people,  or  with  the  growth  or  progress  of  the  nation. 
They  have  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  hesitation  manifested 
in  legislative  assemblies  to  meet  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  in  a 
prompt  and  intelligent  manner,  and  the  readiness  shown  to  indulge  in 
aimless  and  disturbing  discussion  of  a  subject  upon  which  one  great  po¬ 
litical  party  is  practically  united  and  another  divided  against  itself. 
For  myself,  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  both  an  agricultural  and 
a  manufacturing  constituency,  and  therefore  a  laboring  people,  enter¬ 
prising  and  industrious,  intelligent  and  watchful,  careful  and  studious 
in  observation  concerning  the  needs  and  tendency  of  legislation,  fair 
in  judgment  of  men  and  measures,  and  from  no  person  among  that 
constituency  has  ever  come  any  demand  for  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
question  at  the  present  time.  On  the  contrary  there  has  come  not  only 
a  genera^  condemnation  of  the  policy  which  has  forced  this  discussion 
at  an  inopportune  time,  but  of  the  bill  itself,  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  seems  to  be  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  measure, 
and  it  is  pronounced  defective  in  design,  wrong  in  principle,  crude  in 
conception,  and  enigmatical  in  its  purposes.  There  is  lacking  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  real  needs  of  the  country  and  an  intelligent  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  there  was  an 
apparently  sincere  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  There  had  been 
no  legislation  of  importance  upon  this  subject  since  1867.  After  an  ex¬ 
hausted  and  prolonged  debate  which  opened  the  whole  question  in 
Congress,  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  nine  commissioners 
was  passed.  The  duties  of  these  commissioners  were  specified  in  the 
act  of  May  15,  1882,  as  follows: 

To  take  into  consideration  and  to  thoroughly  inve.stigate  all  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  agricultural,  commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  min- 
*ing,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  as  the  same  may  be 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  judicious  tarififjOra  revision  of  the  existing 
tariff,  upon  a  scale  of  justice  to  all  interests. 
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Commissioners  were  at  once  named,  and  they  began  their  labors  with¬ 
out  delay.  Their  ciireful  and  elaborate  report  wiis  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  at  ibhe  opening  of  the  second  sassion.  A  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
proper  committee,  discussed  at  great  length,  the  whole  subject  again 
opened,  and  the  result  was  the  passage  of  a  measure  during  the  last  hours 
of  Congress  which  is  now  law,  and  the  effects  of  which  during  the  past 
six  months  have  recently  been  pointed  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  a  portion  of  the  measure  which  became  law 
was  not  fully  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  from  lack  of  time, 
but  it  was  considered  as  an  answer  to  the  demand,  and  was  accepted 
as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  It  certainly  contained  many  im¬ 
portant  features;  its  defeat  would  not  have  been  justified,  and  its  pas¬ 
sage  was  a  signal  that  discussion  of  the  subject  had  ceased  and  that 
stability  was  possible. 

NO  DEMAND  FOR  AGITATION  NOW. 

The  business  of  the  country  at  least  was  satisfied.  It  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  it  conformed  to  new  conditions  created,  and  settled  itself 
down  again  in  the  serene  knowledge  that  for  six  months  at  least  there 
would  be  a  respite  from  Congressional  discussion  and  uncertainty,  and 
there  was  a  widespread  hope  that  the  subject  would  not  be  reopened 
in  this  Congress.  The  feeling  a  year  ago  was  much  the  same  as  that 
experienced  by  business  industries  once  every  year  that  “Congress 
having  adjourned,  the  business  of  the  country  will  be  resumed.” 

There  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in  public  sentiment  upon  this 
subject  since  that  time.  Certainly  the  bill  before  us  comes  not  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  any  general  public  demand  asking  further  or  present  agita¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturers  of  the  country  have  not  asked  it,  the  laboring 
interests  have  made  no  appeals  for  it,  the  farming  interests  do  not  want 
it,  neither  producers  nor  consumers  are  here  demanding  it;  there  is  no 
genuine  call  for  it  from  any  source  whatever,  unless,  as  may  be  shown 
later,  it  comes  from  advocates  of  English  free  trade  or  from  professional 
politicians.  Those  who  take  part  in  the  industries  and  progress  of  this 
country  are  quietly  attending  to  their  legitimate  business  and  are  con¬ 
tent  to  be  “  let  alone.  ’  ’  They  know  that  continued  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  political  economy,  which  affect  so  deeply  the  welfare  of  all  when 
agitation  begins  and  values  fluctuate,  is  not  in  the  interest  of  progress  or 
prosperity;  they  know  that  agitation  keeps  trade  unsettled,  makes  busi¬ 
ness  uncertain,  capital  cautious,  and  labor  fretful  and  uneasy.  ‘T'he  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  present  discussion  seem  to  say  to  the  manufacturers,  the 
laborers,  the  farmers,  the  producers,  and  consumers  of  the  country: 
“You  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  your  condition  and  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  nation,  but  we  propose  to  satisfy  you  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  your  condition,  and  to  bind  you  hand  and  foot  by  sense¬ 
less  agitation  until  we  convince  you  of  your  mistake.  ’  ’ 

SURPLUS  REVENUE. 

If  the  bill  has  not  its  origin  in  a  genuine  public  demand  for  it  from 
the  capital  or  industry  of  our  country  we  must  seek  to  find  it  else¬ 
where.  We  are  reminded  by  many  who  have  discussed  this  subject  of 
the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  in  the  Treasury  and  its  relation  to  the 
tariff.  It  is  often  represented  as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  ills  which 
republics  are  heir  to.  We  are  told  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hammond]  that  “a  surplus  of  anything  is  bad.” 

It  is  true  that  a  surplus  existing  in  the  Treasury  may  tend  to  liber¬ 
ality  if  not  to  extravagance  in  the  minds  of  many  legislators  whose 
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chief  desire  seems  to  be  to  “open  the  doors  of  the  vaults  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  ’  ’ 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  of  this  much -discussed  surplus,  what  it 
meaus,  and  what  it  amounts  to.  If  by  the  term  “  surplus  ”  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  is  meant,  the  amount  on  January  1, 
1884,  was  $55,686,362.11,  the  net  receipts  for  the  six  months  having 
been  $178,600,157.70,  and  the  net  expenditures  $122,913,795.59.  If, 
however,  the  so-called  “  reserve  ”  is  to  be  included,  being  the  amount 
remaining  after  deducting  from  the  total  cash  in  the  Treasury,  the  amount 
of  the  outstjiuding  demand  liabilities,  except  United  States  notes,  it 
was  on  January  1  last  $141,610,028.13.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  maintain  the  reserve  at  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  out¬ 
standing  notes,  which  amount  to  $346,681,016.  Admitting  the  surplus 
to  be  at  the  largest  figure,  namely,  $141,610,028.13,  it  is  not  alarming 
when  we  consider  the  obligations  now  resting  upon  our  Government, 
the  demands  being  made  upon  her,  and  those  which  will  surely  follow 
within  a  few  years. 

^  On  the  1st  of  May,- 1884,  our  national  debt  amounted  to  $1,464,030,- 
733.80.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  vast  amount  represented 
by  these  figures.  The  decrease  of  the  public  debt  during  April  w’as 
only  $5, 232, 075. 29.  This  is  about  the  monthly  average  since  1865,  but 
it  is  far  below  the  average  of  recent  years.  There  were  on  May  1, 
$254,621,950  of  3  per  cent,  bonds  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.*  There  will  become  due  September  1, 1891,  $250,000,000  of 
the  41  per  cent,  bonds,  and  on  July  1,  1907,  the  4  percents,  amounting 
to  $737,651,950,  will  become  due. 

Considering  then  the  amount  of  the  surplus  and  comparing  it  with  the 
amount  which  the  nation  owes,  there  is  little  cause  for  regret  or  alarm, 
except  as  the  surplus  may  invite  to  extravagant  expenditures.  This 
is  not  likely  to  be  carried  too  far  with  two  branches  of  the  legislative 
department  to  hold  each  other  in  check,  with  an  Executive  to  protect 
against  mistakes  or  harmful  combinations,  and  an  intelligent  people 
behind  us  to  watch  all  who  are  in  power. 

But  the  existence  and  disposition  of  this  surplus  seems  to  perplex 
many  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  even  though  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  have  given  it  careful  study  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  itself, 
should  it  become  law,  would  largely  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  consequently  the  surplus.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  this  “  obnoxious  ”  surplus  revenue  maybe,  and  is,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  ?  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing  any  more  than  an  individual 
debt  is  an  individual  blessing.  A  wise  man  generally  uses  his  surplus 
to  pay  his  debts,  if  he  has  any.  It  is  wisdom  in  a  government  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Mr.  Jeftenson  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  “  pub¬ 
lic  debt  is  a  moral  canker  from  which  we  ought  to  emancipate  posterity.  ’  ’ 
It  was  an  English  statesman  who  objected  “to  doing  anything  for  pos¬ 
terity  on  the  ground  that  posterity  has  never  done  anything  for  us.  ’  ’ 

The  most  exacting  will  find  it  difficult  to  find  much  fault  with  the 
course  already  pursued  by  our  Government  in  the  direction  of  the  re- 


♦Amount  of  3  percents  outstanding  April  30, 1884 .  $254, 621, 950 

Amount  included  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  call..  $10, 093, 100 
Amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  call  before 
maturity .  244, 600  9, 848, 500 


Amount  now  subject  to  calls . .  244, 773, 450 
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duction  of  national  indebtedness.  Since  this  Congress  convened  in 
December  last  the  following  3  per  cent,  bonds  have  been  paid : 


One  hundred  and  twenty-second  call  matured  December  1, 1883 .  S15, 272, 100 

One  hundred  and  twenty-third  call  matured  December  15, 1883 .  15, 133, 650 

One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  call  matured  February  1,  1884 .  10,208,850 

One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  call  matured  March  15,  1884 .  10,047,850 

One  hundi-ed  and  twenty-sixth  call  matured  May  1, 1884 .  10, 093, 100 


Total .  60,755,550 


It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  past  five  months  the  payments  have 
averaged  over  $12, 000, 000  per  month.  The  amount  of  3  per  cent,  bonds 
now  subject  to  call  is  $244,773,450,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
calls  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  public  interests  require.  If  necessary 
to  secure  the  steady  payment  of  the  public  debt,  authority  should  be 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  the  4  and  4^  per  cent, 
bonds.  At  any  rate  let  the  debt  keep  going  down. 

REDUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  steady  and  rapid  reduction  of  the  nations  obligation’s  since  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1865,  when  it  reached  its  highest  point,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
modern  finance  and  demonstrates  not  only  the  vitality  of  our  nation  but 
the  wisdom,  faithfulness,  and  honesty  of  those  who  have  been  placed 
in  control  of  the  Government.  August  31,  1865,  the  total  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  $2,756,431,571.43.  The  debt  per  capita  was  $78.25 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  cause  of  this  debt,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  country’s 
finances  before  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  following  gives  the  decrease  in  the  public  debt  during  the  fiscal 
years  following: 


1869  .  136,460,779  43 

1870  .  102,643,880  84 

1871  . .• .  94,327,764  84 

1872  . 100,544,491  28 

1873  .  43, 667, 630  05 

1874  .  4,730,472  41 

1875  . • .  14,399,514  84 

1876  .  29, 249, 381  33 

1877  .  39,281,121  73 

1878  .  24,371,391  44 

1879  .  8, 579, 575  45 

1880  .  85,034,961  03 

1881  .  101,573,483  36 

1882  .  151,684,351  26 

1883  . 137,823,253  24 


May  1,  1884,  the  total  debt,  as  before  stated,  was  $1,464,030,733.80, 
showing  a  reduction  since  1865  of  $1,292,400,837.60.  In  1883  the  debt 
per  capita  was  only  $28.41 — lower  than  at  any  point  since  1862,  and  a 
reduction  per  capita  since  1865  of  $49.84. 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government  since  1856,  with  the  surplus  revenue  each  year: 


Year. 

Net  revenue. 

Net  ordinary 
expenditures. 

Surplus  reve¬ 
nue. 

1856 . 

$74, 056, 699  24 
68, 965, 312  57 
46,655,365  96 
53, 486, 465  64 
56, 064,  607  83 
41,509,930  39 
51,987,455  43 

$69,571,025  79 
67,795,707  66 
74,185,270  39 
69,070,976  74 
63, 130, 598  39 
66, 546, 644  89 
474,761,818  91 

$4, 485, 673  45 
1,169,604  91 
*27,529,904  43 
*15,584,511  10 
*7,0(55,990  56 
*25, 036, 714  50 
*422, 774, 363  48 

1857 . 

1858 . 

1859 . 

1860 . 

1861 . 

1862 . 

Revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  since  1882. — Continued. 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 
1882, 
1883. 


Net  revenue. 

Net  ordinary 
expenditures. 

Surplus  reve¬ 
nue. 

$112, 697, 290  95 
264,626,771  60 
333,714,605  08 
558, 032, 620  06 
490, 634, 010  27 
405, 638, 083  32 
370,943,747  21 
411,255,477  63 
383, 323, 944  89 
374, 106, 867  56 
a33,738,204  67 
289,478,755  47 
288,000,051  10 
287,482,039  16 
269,000,586  62 
257,763,878  70 
273, 827, 184  46 
333,526,610  98 
360,782,292  57 
403, 525, 250  28 
398,287,581  95 

$714,740,725  17 
865,322,641  97 
1,297,555,224  41 
520, 809, 416  99 
357,542,675  16 
377,340,284  86 
322,865,277  80 
309,653,560  75 
292, 177, 188  25 
277,517,962  67 
290,345,245  33 

1  287, 133, 873  17 

274,623,392  84 
258, 459, 797  33 
238, 660, 008  93 
236, 964, 326  80 
266, 947, 883  53 
267, 642, 957  78 
260,712,887  59 
257,981,439  57 
265, 408, 137  54 

:  *$602, 043, 434  23 
*600, 695, 870  37 
*963, 840, 619  33 
37, 223. 203  07 
133,091,335  11 
•  28,297,798  46 
48, 078, 469  41 
101,601,916  88 
91,146,756  64 
96,588,904  89 
43, 392, 959  34 
2, 344, 882  30 
13, 376, 658  26 
29, 022, 241  83 
30,340,577  69 
20,799,551  90 
6, 879, 300  93 
65, 883, 653  20 
100,069,404  98 
145, 543, 810  71 
132, 879, 444  41 

♦Expenditures  in  excess  of  revenue. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  notwithstanding  the  steady 
and  resistless  growth  of  the  country  in  all  directions,  the  net  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Government  were  less  in  1883  than  in  1879  or  1880,  and 
less  than  any  year  between  1861  and  1876.  This  fact  does  not  add  much 
force  to  the  charge  of  those  partisans  who  would  make  the  world  believe 
that  this  country  is  on  the  high  road  of  corruption  and  extravagance. 
The  above  figures  also  give  the  interesting  fact  that  with  the  exception 
of  eight  years — just  before  the  war,  and  during  the  war  period — there 
has  been  every  year  an  ‘  ‘  embarrassing  ’  ’  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  And 
still  the  country  has  gone  right  along  growing  and  prospering  at  a  rate 
which  must  astonish  some  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkles  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  right  that  it  should.  It  can  not  be  otherwise  unless  you  destroy 
every  element  of  our  greatness.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  stem 
Niagara  with  a  broom  as  to  prevent  this  growth  upon  any  argument 
that  a  surplus  in  the  national.  Treasury  is  dangerous  to  the  industries 
of  our  country.  Suppose  conditions  were  to  be  changed  ;  that  there 
was  no  surplus,  but  a  deficiency  instead  ;  that  the  public  debt  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  it  is  true  that  our  credit  would  be  impaired — 
we  would  have  none — our  industries  would  lag,  enterprise  would  cease, 
prosperity  be  lost,  and  as  a  nation  we  should  retrograde  where  we  now 
advance. 

And  is  it  not  true  that  we  shall  need  our  surplus,  and  need  to  have 
it  increased  steadily  and  surely  to  meet  the  bonds  coming  due  in  1891 
and  1907?  Is  it  not  a  provident  government  which,  like  a  provident 
person,  looks  out  for  the  future?  Why  would  it  not  be  wise  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  sinking  fund  into  which  the  surplus  might  go  year  by  year  to  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  ? 

SURPLUS  MAINTAINED  BY  ILLIBERAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

If  you  will  not  do  this,  why  will  you  not  reduce  the  surplus  by  ap¬ 
propriating  what  is  needed  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  Government  ? 
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You  who  are  in  power  rigidly  deny  to  the  Departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  amounts  asked  for  by  the  heads  of  the  Departments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  1885,  although  by  your  own  admissions  you 
concede  them  to  be  honest,  capable,  and  efficient  officers.  You  deny  the 
Post-Office  Department,  for  instance,  nearly  $4,000,000,  regularly  esti¬ 
mated  for  and  actually  needed  for  the  proper  conduct  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  Government,  when  you  can  not  help  but  know  that  the 
service  will  thereby  be  crippled  in  nearly  every  direction  if  your  bill 
should  unfortunately  become  a  law.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  you 
intend  to  permit  it  to  become  law.  You  dare  not  meet  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people  whom  such  legislation  would  deprive  of  the  facilities 
which  they  demand  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay.  Your  ac¬ 
tion  retains  just  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  which  you  deny  to  the 
only  branch  of  the  Government  which  is  self-supporting.  In  nearly 
every  one  of  your  appropriation  bills  thus  far  reported  you  deny  what 
the  proper  officers  tell  you  they  need.  You  certainly  are  holding  this 
‘  ‘  perplexing  ’  ’  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  the  expense  of  the  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Do  you  expect  to  gain  political  capital  thereby  ?  If  so,  when  you 
sit  down  to  figure  out  your  anticipated  gains  through  such  a  policy  you 
will  discover  that  you  have  no  ‘  ‘  surplus.  ’  ’ 

WILL,  YOU  HEAR  THE  SOLDIERS’  DEMANDS? 

If  you  will  not  give  the  Departments  as  they  need  from  the  surplus, 
will  you  heed  the  appeals  made  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  for 
less  restrictions  in  the  pension  laws,  for  increase  in  pensions,  or  for  a 
law  giving  every  honorably  discharged  soldier  a  pension  regardless  of 
disabilities?  These  appeals  are  heard  on  every  hand,  and  are  growing 
louder  year  by  year.  The  heroes  of  this  country  do  not  want  to  be 
put  off  until  they  have  all  grown  gray  before  their  appeals  are  consid¬ 
ered.  If  this  “surplus  ”  is  really  too  much  of  a  burden,  why  not  de¬ 
vise  some  method  to  answer  properly  these  patriotic  demands  before  it 
is  too  late  ? 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  REDUCING  THE  SURPLUS. 

If  you  will  not  do  this,  will  you  reduce  the  surplus  by  repealing  the 
internal-revenue  taxes  on  whisky  and  tobacco  ?  When  that  subject  is 
mentioned  there  comes  up  a  strong  sentiment  from  many  directions 
that  tells  you  this  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  a  very  large  class  of  the 
people.  Although  this  repeal  would  lessen  the  revenues  about  $85,- 
000,000  annually,  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  when  it  can 
be  safely  or  satisfactorily  done. 

If  you  will  not  repeal  the  internal  taxes,  will  you  reduce  the  surplus 
by  liberal  appropriations  for  public  buildings,  for  river  and  harbor  im¬ 
provements,  for  canals,  for  the  Mississippi  River,  running  the  risk  that 
your  ideas  of  liberality  may  be  criticised  as  extravagance  by  the  people  ? 

If  you  hesitate  to  do  these  things,  will  you  look  with  favor  upon  the 
plan,  already  approved  by  the  Senate,  ofdistributing  $77, 000, 000  among 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  aid  of  common  schools  ?  This  scheme  would 
certainly  open  the  door  of  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  a  little  way,  if 
you  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  wise  or  expedient  to  do  so.  In  some 
sections  pride  revolts  against  this  plan,  and  in  others  it  is  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  an  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  is  not  de- 
, sired  for  certain  political  reasons,  which  are  best  understood  by  those 
who  can  best  manipulate  uneducated  suffrage.  Others  urge  constitu¬ 
tional  objections  against  it;  the  precedent^is  condemned,  and  we  are 
told  that  so  long  as  the  fund  lasts  the  sections  benefited  will  relax 
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their  efforts  to  build  up  their  school  systems,  and  do  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  help  themselves  until  the  money  is  exhausted,  when  they  will 
call  out  for  more. 

If  you  will  not  do  this,  will  you  distribute  the  surplus  year  by  year 
among  the  States,  to  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  local  indebt¬ 
edness? 

If  this  does  not  seem  practicable  you  might  reduce  the  surplus,  yes, 
extinguish  it  altogether,  if  you  would  pay  the  thousands  of  claims  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  against  the  Government.  Many  of  these  claims  are 
perfectly  just,  notably  the  claims  of  Union  men  whose  property  was 
destroyed  by  the  Government  during  the  war,  but  their  consideration 
here  hardly  goes  beyond  the  committee-room  and  Calendar.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  only  the  honest  claims  were  paid,  those  which  have  the 
full  indorsement  of  our  committees,  the  surplus  would  be  nearly  if  not 
quite  wiped  out. 

POLITICAL  AGITATION. 

It  may  then  safely  be  said  that  this  bill  has  not  its  source  or  inspira¬ 
tion  in  any  public  demand  for  its  enactment,  and  that  the  surplus  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  Treasury  affords  no  good  excuse  for  the  pretended  anxiety 
of  the  friends  of  “  tariff  reform,”  and  is  certainly  no  reason  for  dis¬ 
turbing  the  business  industries  of  the  country  by  any  such  experiment 
as  this  bill  would  precipitate.  Then  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
spirit  which  stands  behind  the  present  agitation.  Is  it  the  spirit  of 
politics  judged  from  a  partisan  standpoint?  Is  this  agitation  intended 
as  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign  of  1884,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  issues  which  are  to  be  discussed  ?  If  the  measure  be  not  asked 
for  or  indorsed  by  any  of  the  industrial  or  moneyed  interests  of  the 
country,  it  must  get  its  inspiration  in  politics.  And  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  exactly  how  it  can  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  purely 
party  (question,  for  while  one  great  party  is  practically  unanimous  in  its 
opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation,  or  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
at  the  present  time,  the  opposition  is  divided  into  factions,  and  can  find 
no  common  ground  of  union. 

A  DIRECT  LSSUE. 

Is  not  the  real  question  presented,  therefore,  in  plain  words — pro¬ 
tection  or  free  trade?  A  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  is  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  protective  policy  so  long  maintained  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  system  of  free  trade.  Many 
would  like  to  hide  their  real  purpose  behind  that  meaningless  term, 
“tariff  reform,”  while  others  openly  advocate  the  doctrine  that  pro¬ 
tection  is  robbery  and  extortion,  is  the  cause  of  innumerable  national 
troubles,  and  that  free  trade  will  give  greater  prosperity  and  higher 
wages  and  sure  relief  from  the  imaginary  burdens  which  oppress  the 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hurd]  in  a  repcA’ted  inter¬ 
view  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  a  few  weeks  since  said: 

The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  Democratic  party  with  its  face  toward  free 
trade.  The  platform  I  want  is  tariff  for  revenue  only,  with  the  Morrison  bill  as 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade. 

In  his  remarks  upon  this  bill  a  few  days  ago  in  the  House  he  spoke 
in  a  similar  strain.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  tells  us 
that  this  bill  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  work  proposed;  that  future 
reductions  in  the  same  manner  will  be  made  until  free  trade  is  reached. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dorsheimer]  is  loud  in  his 
denunciation  of  protection,  and  says  if  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  will 
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not  reach  the  object  sought,  50  per  cent.  will.  “Some  time  we  will 
cut  to  the  quick  and  draw  the  blood,  ’  ’  says  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Very  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  this  House  since 
this  discussion  began  have  not  only  denounced  protection  in  all  its 
forms,  but  also  the  political  party  which  holds  it  as  one  of  its  principles. 
They  denounce  the  present  tariff,  as  yet  not  a  year  old,  as  a  protective 
tariff,  and  therefore  as  robbery,  theft,  and  extortion.  And  yet  these 
gentlemen  are  willing  to  advocate  and  vote  for  a  20  per  cent,  reduction 
of  that  tariff.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  robbery,  but  of  robbery  less  20 
per  cent. 

IN  FAVOE  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

Heretofore  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party  liave  hesi¬ 
tated  to  declare  themselves  absolute  free-traders  upon  this  floor,  and 
have  denied  that  their  party  contained  any  such.  They  are  less  hesi¬ 
tating  now,  and  openly  advocate  the  doctrine  that  free  trade  is  better 
for  this  country  than  protection.  They  make  no  secret  that  they  are 
striving  to  give  the  United  States  exactly  what  England  wants  us  to 
have — what  her  celebrated  Cobden  Club  is  seeking  to  bring  about  in 
this  country  by  a  system  of  false  pretenses,  false  doctrines,  and  false 
figures.  They  are  aiding  England  in  her  purpose  to  make  the  United 
States  the  dumping-ground  for  her  surplus  productions,  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturing  industries,  the  workingmen,  and  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  They  must  surely  receive  their  inspiration  from  a  love  of 
English  theories  and  a  total  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  American 
institutions.  That  may  be  the  reason  why  the  specious  doctrines  and 
deceptive  theories  held  })y  the  lords  and  noblemen  who  compose  the 
Cobden  Club  are  so  often  quoted  upon  this  floor  by  advocates  of  free 
trade,  and  why  any  movement  in  this  country  looking  toward  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tariff  duties,  or  even  the  agitation  of  the  question,  is  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  dignitaries  of  that  celebrated  club,  and  generally 
celebrated  by  a  grand  dinner  and  grander  speeches,  in  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  England  is  made  to  rise  in  exact  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  probability  or  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties. 

in  May,  1869,  the  American  Free-Trade  League  was  organized  in 
New  York,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  was  contributed  by  gentle¬ 
men  of  foreign  lineage  or  connections,  to  be  used  to  advance  free-trade 
doctrines  in  America.  The  London  Mining  Journal  said  of  this  move¬ 
ment: 

If  this  League  succeeds,  we  may  hope  for  a  very  large  trade  from  that  country. 

Lord  Derby,  who  presided  at  the  Cobden  Club  dinner  in  London  in 
July,  1881,  said: 

Sooner  or  later  free  trade  must  become  a  sectional  question  in  the  United 
States.  • 

The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  in  his  case,  but  we  are  far  from 
that  condition  to-day,  and  as  the  country  grows  sectionalism  will  dis¬ 
appear.  At  a  more  recent  meeting  of  the  same  club  it  was  announced 
that  a  million  free-trade  pamphlets  had  been  sent  to  this  country  within 
a  few  years  and  largely  used  in  our  Congressional  campaigns.  The 
same  organization  has  also  offered  prizes  of  gold  and  silver  medals  for 
the  best  essays  upon  political  economy — free  trade,  of  course — by  stu¬ 
dents  in  American  colleges. 

That  England  desires  tariff  reduction  in  this  country  as  a  positive 
benefit  to  her  royal  condition,  and  that  she  relies  upon  the  Democratic 
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party  to  advance  her  interests  here  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  her  journals: 

The  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Eeview,  for  December  7,  1883, 
says: 

The  greatest  interest  is  always  manifested  by  onr  business  men  in  A.merican 
politics  where  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  tariff.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
protectionists  are  no  longer  to  hav^e  it  all  their  own  way. 

The  Machinery  Market,  of  London,  said  in  January  last: 

The  year  is  likely  to  see  important  political  changes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  which  will  have  their  influence  on  business  here.  Events  move  rapidly 
in  America,  and  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  there  means  the 
triumph  of  the  free-trade  movement  in  the  States.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Diere  will  be  free  imports  into  the  SUrtes,  but  “  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,”  which 
is  the  leading  cry  of  the  Democrats,  will  open  an  immense  additional  field  for 
the  sale  of  English  manufactured  goods  in  the  States. 

The  London  Spectator,  of  December  8,  1883: 

Of  course  the  North  of  England  holds  that  American  free  trade  would  be 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  British  manufacturers. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

The  progress  of  the  Morrison  bill  will  be  watched  with  considerable  interest 
by  English  exporters  to  the  American  market,  inasmuch  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
tend  in  their  favor. 

The  above  apt  quotations  from  the  English  press  are  taken  from 
Mr.  McKinley’s  able  speech  on  this  subject,  on  the  30th  of  April 
last. 

Lord  Goderich  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  early  debates  on  this 
question: 

Other  nations  knew  as  well  as  the  noble  lord  oi)posite,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  that  what  we  meant  by  free  trade  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  by 
means  of  the  great  advantages  we  enjoyed  to  get  the  monopoly  of  all  their 
markets  for  our  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and  all,  from  ever  be¬ 
coming  manufacturing  nations. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  England,  re¬ 
cently  said: 

The  truth  is  the  higher  the  foreign  tariff  the  lower  we  must  make  our  goods, 
and  the  less  we  can  afford  to  pay  labor.  The  least  possible  reduction  in  the  United 
States  tariff  will  be  a  grand  thing  for  Bradford,  but  how  it  will  affect  your  in¬ 
dustries  I  can  hardly  say.  * 

FREE-TRADE  METHODS. 

The  Chicago  Western  Manufacturer  of  October  18,  1881,  describes 
some  of  the  methods  used  by  agents  of  England  to  circulate  free-trade 
doctrines  in  this  country.  It  tells  how  one  Professor  Sheldon,  from  Lon¬ 
don,  called  at  the  office  of  ‘‘one  of  the  leading  agricultural  journals  in 
that  city  ”  and  urged  its  editor  to  publish,  “entimor  in  abstract  in 
his  columns,”  the  Mougredieu  Western  Farmer  p^iphlet,  especially 
that  portion  of  it  urging  farmers  “to  give  their  support  to  no  candidate 
for  Congress  who  does  not  pledge  himself,  if  elected,  to  propose  or  vote  for 
the  abolition  of  import  duties.  ” 

The  Manufacturer  also  says: 

Another  agent  and  correspondent  of  the  Cobden  Club,  duly  delegated,  one 
Professor  Bigelow,  of  New  Y"ork,  was  in  this  city  a  day  or  two  recently,  consult¬ 
ing  with  local  free-traders.  lie  was  going  to  Indiana  well  supplied  with  British 
pamphlets,  with  which  he  proposed  to  influence  votes  against  candidates  for 
Congress  who  were  not  pledged  to  propose  or  vote  for  the  abolition  of  import 
duties,  if  elected. 

The  quotations  made  above  demonstrate  very  clearly  what  is  the 
great  desire  of  England,  and  also  the  methods  by  which  she  hopes  it 
may  be  realized.  Her  desire  is  simply  this:  to  secure  through  the  aid 


of  allies  in  this  country,  mostly  found  within  the  Democratic  party, 
a  general  agitation  in  favor  of  free  trade,  with  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  finally  be  coaxed  or  driven  or  deceived  into  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy.  She  knows  by  her  own  experience  that  free  trade  lowers 
prices,  lowers  wages;  that  it  would  rasult  in  the  ruin  and  decay  of 
American  industries  and  enterprise.  This  is  the  hour  which  she  awaits, 
when  by  the  declaration  of  her  own  leaders  she  will  step  in  to  realize 
her  boasted  ambition  of  centuries  to  ‘  ‘  overwhelm  all  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  and  step  in  for  the  whole  trade  of  the  world  when  prices  revive.” 
This  is  England’s  ambition,  to  advance  which  she  has  sacrificed  mill¬ 
ions  of  treasure,  degraded  her  own  labor,  let  her  own  industries  lag, 
and,  great  as  she  is,  faces  to  the  rear  in  the  progressive  march  of  en¬ 
lightened  nations.  A  id  this  is  England.  This  is  the  great  empire  from 
which  we  sprang  and  from  which  we  severed  ourselves  because  of  the 
injustice,  the  wrong  and  oppression  which  she  heaped  upon  us  because 
we  sought  to  help  ourselves.  She  has  not  the  power  to-day,  but  she 
has  the  disposition  to  load  us  down  ivith  practices  which  would  ruin 
our  own  nation  to  build  herself  up.  This  is  England,  which  for  cen¬ 
turies  established  and  maintained  the  most  proscriptive  protective  sys¬ 
tem  ever  known  among  enlightened  people.  Let  us  examine  her  pro¬ 
tective  record. 

ENGLAND’S  PROTECTIVE  LAWS. 

In  1870  she  enacted  laws  regulating  the  importation  of  goods  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  continent  by  Germans. 

In  1431  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  goods  except  in  English 
ships  were  made. 

In  1504  an  act  was  passed  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  importations  of 
foreign-made  silk. 

In  1 567  a  law  was  enacted  that  for  the  exportation  of  sheep  the  offender 
“should  forfeit  all  his  effects,  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  then 
have  his  left  hand  cut  off  in  a  market  town,  and  on  a  market  day,  to  be 
there  nailed  up;  and  for  the  second  offense  should  suffer  death.” 

In  1559  to  1603  some  of  her  laws  were  as  follows  ;  The  exportation  of 
wool  prohibited  ;  the  importation  of  minerals,  finished  leather,  &c., 
prohibited  ;  the  immigration  of  skilled  labor,  smiths,  miners,  &c.,  was 
encouraged,  and  duties  laid  on  imported  clotfis. 

In  1700  the  importation  of  calicoes  and  muslins  was  prohibited. 

In  1720  any  person  found  wearing  a  printed  calico  dress  was  fined 
£5,  and  the  seller  fined  £20. 

To  illustrate  the  iron  hand  by  which  England  ruled  her  American 
colonies  for  her  own  benefit,  at  their  expense,  the  following  paragraph 
from  Henry  C.  CHrey’s  The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  is 
concise  and  interesting. 

The  firstattempt  at  manufacturin}?  any  species  of  cloth  in  the  North  American 
provinces  produced  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Plouse  of  Commons  (1710)  that 
the  erecting  of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  (Great  Britain.  Soon  afterward  complaints  were  made  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  colonists  were  establishing  manufactories  for  themselves,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered  the  board  of  trade  to  report  upon  the  subject,  which 
was  done  at  great  length.  In  1732  the  exportation  of  hats  from  province  to  prov¬ 
ince  was  prohibited,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by  hatters  was 
limited.  In  1760  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for  splitting  or  rolling 
iron  was  prohibited ;  but  pig-iron  was  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England  duty 
free,  that  it  might  be  there  manufactured  and  sent  back  again.  At  a  later  period 
Lord  Chatham  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  the  colonists  to  make  even  a 
hobnail  for  themselves;  and  his  views  were  then  and  subsequently  carried  into 
effect  by  the  absol ute  prohibition  in  1765  of  the  export  of  artisans;  in  1781  of 
woolen  machinery;  in  1782  of  cotton  machinery  and  artificers  in  cotton  ;  in  1785 
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of  iron  and  steel  making'  machinery  and  workmen  in  those  departments  of 
trade;  and  in  1799  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  colliers,  lest  other  coun¬ 
tries  should  acquire  the  art  of  mining  coal. 

* 

This  is  England  !  Did  she  favor  free  trade  then,  when  she  had  her 
iron  heel  npon  the  throat  of  the  American  colonies  and  made  them  pay 
costly  tribute  to  her  ambition  to  rule  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  Ah, 
no  !  She  protected  every  industry  in  her  realm  even  unto  death.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  her  early  history,  century  after  century,  she  could  not  make  her 
protective  laws  too  strong.  She  protected  everything  but  Ireland.  She 
threw  her  ports  open  only  when  she  could  no  longer  produce  food  for 
all  her  people.  This  time  came  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  since 
it  came  she  hiis  been  persistent  in  her  endeavors  to  induce  her  largest 
customer  and  greatest  rival,  the  United  States,  to  adopt  the  same  policy, 
not  for  our  best  good,  but  for  her  own;  and  yet  this  persistent  mother 
can  not  convince  her  own  children  of  the  benefits  of  her  favorite  free 
trade.  Canada  and  Australia  repudiate  the  doctrine  and  choose  to  fol¬ 
low  England  as  she  was,  not  as  she  is. 

England’s  policy  of  free  trade,  so  heartily  indorsed  by  some  of  our 
doctrinaires  in  the  study  of  political  economy,  is  repudiated  by  many 
of  her  most  intelligent  people.  She  can  be  convicted  of  inconsistency 
and  insincerity  by  the  utterances  of  her  own  manufacturers,  her  own 
practical  men,  her  own  representative  statesmen. 

Lord  Derby  has  said: 

I  can  hardly  allow  myself  to  believe  that  America  will  long  maintain  at  the 
public  expense  a  privileged  class  of  manufacturers  and  producers. 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  in  alluding  to  this,  said: 

But  the  American  people  laugh  at  this.  They  know  that  every  prosperous 
manufacturer  means  a  hundred  or  two  of  prosperous  workmen,  and  every  ruined 
manufacturer, one  or  two  hundred  ruined  workmen;  that  if  the  employer  is 
losing  money  the  employed  can  not  be  making  it.  More  than  this,  they  under¬ 
stand  that  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries  are  inseparably  bound  up 
together;  that  prosperous  manufactures  mean  prosperous  agriculture,  and  vice 
versa;  that  each  consumes  w'hat  the  other  produces;  that  each  is  the  best  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Wood,  a  manufacturer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sheffield  Telegraph, 
said: 

since  1853  upward  of  3,000,000  of  our  people  have  emigrated,  principally  to 
extreme  protective  countries,  where  their  labor  has  found  better  reward. 

The  testimony,  therefore,  is  overwhelming: 

1.  That  England  protected  her  industries  in  the  most  rigid  manner 
for  centuries,  so  long  as  it  was  for  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  until  she 
failed  to  produce  food  enough  for  her  people  there  was  no  tendency 
toward  free  trade, 

2,  That  the  United  States  being  the  best  market  for  her  productions, 
her  ruling  ambition  is  to  send  her  surplus  product  here,  and  to  do  that 
to  her  great  advantage  she  seeks  to  strike  down  all  barriers  which  pre¬ 
vent  free  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  knowing 
that  any  legislation  which  would  permit  this  to  be  done  would  ruin 
the  industries  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  build  up  those  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

PROTECTION  vs.  FREE  TRADE. 

The  question*must  then  come  home  directly  to  every  American :  Shall 
we  have  protection  or  free  trade?  If  the  struggle  resolves  itself  into  a 
discussion  of  this  question,  the  contest  maybe  short  and  sharp,  or  long 
and  tedious,  but  it  can  have  just  one  result.  Free  trade  must  go  down, 
or  patiently  wait  until  we  are  ready  for  it.  Free  trade  can  never  live 
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in  a  republic  which  is  sustained  and  strengthened  by  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  her  people.  It  is  a  dry-rot  upon  the  body-politic  which  will 
ruin  any  c6untry  until  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  it  acceptable. 
Those  conditions  must  necessarily  be  the  growth  of  centuries.  It  is  a 
theory  only,  based  upon  faith  in  prejudice  and  impossibilities,  and  can 
never  be  reconciled  with  the  conditions  which  follow  honest  industry, 
thrift,  and  enterprise.  History  proves  this  again  and  again.  It  makes 
slavery  of  honest  labor  and  mocks  at  capital  which  would  invest  itself 
in  healthy  manufactures.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hew¬ 
itt]  never  expressed  a  truer  thing  in  his  life  than  when,  in  1870,  he 
wrote: 

Free  trade  will  simply  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  foreign  standard. 

As  illustrating  the  fact  that  free  trade  is  a  theory,  and  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  convert  its  advocates,  the  following  from  Hon.  A. 
D.  White,  president  of  Cornell  University,  may  be  of  interest: 

When  he  leaves  college  every  man  is  generally  a  free-trader.  The  theory  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  But  when  a  man  comes  to  look  about  him  and  see  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  that  have  been  fostered  by  protection  he  gen¬ 
erally  modifies  his  theory. 

On  the  other  hand  protection  is  practical,  straightforward,  plain,  and 
open-handed.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  every  prosperous  nation  which 
depends  upon  its  own  intelligence  and  industry;  it  is  an  inspiring  and 
guiding  element  in  our  highest  national  aspiration.  Protection  is 
strong  because  it  is  national,  because  it  does  protect,  because  it  supports 
and  develops  the  temperate,  diligent  industries  of  the  land,  because 
it  is  conservative  and  not  wasteful,  and  therefore  it  is  bound  to  aid  and 
not  sacrifice  its  home  allies.  Protection  should  be  non-partisan.  It  is 
not  Republican  alone  ;  it  is  not  Democratic  alone  ;  it  is  national  in  all 
its  tendencies  and  results. 

Mason,  in  his  Short  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,  truly  says 
in  opening  the  first  chapter  of  his  comprehensive  work: 

All  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  American  people,  absolutely  all  the  pros¬ 
perity,  without  any  reservation  whatever,  from  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  Government  down  to  the  i^resent  time,  has  been  under  the  reign  of  pro¬ 
tective  principles;  and  all  the  hard  times  suffered  by  the  American  people  in 
the  same  period  has  been  preceded  either  by  a  heavy  reduction  of  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  or  by  insufficient  protection. 

Is  there  the  slightest  incentive  to  abandon  a  principle  upon  which 
our  prosperity  has  been  built;  which  has  brought  greatness  and  hap- 
pines  to  our  people  in  the  fullest  measure? 

If  our  people  were  content  to  receive  the  wages  that  are  paid  abroad, 
if  they  were  willing  to  accept  the  scant  comforts  and  squalid  surround¬ 
ings  of  European  workingmen  and  their  families,  it  is  possible  that 
protection  might  be  abandoned  and  our  manufactures  still  live;  but 
they  will  not  be  content  with  such  rewards  for  their  labor,  nor  would 
it  be  for  the  best  interests  of  society  and  the  nation  that  they  should 
be.  A  reduction  of  duties  at  this  time  would  nol}  only  still  further 
reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  but  would  cause  the  stoppage  of  industrial 
establishments  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

See  what  this  country  produced  in  1860  and  in  1880,  in  twenty  years 
under  a  protective  tariff,  so  earnestly  condemned  by  tjie  advocates  of 
free  trade  as  robbery  and  delusion.  Remember  that  this  twenty  years 
covers  also  the  period  of  one  of  the  most  devastating  civil  wars  known 
in  history.  Read  these  figures  showfing  the  results  of  protection  in  in¬ 
creased  national  power  and  wealth,  and  then  give  any  reason  why  the 
protective  policy  should  be  abandoned. 
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GROWTH  OP  THE  NATION  UNDER  PROTECTION  SINCE  1860  IN  POPULATION, 
WEATH,  INDUSTRIES,  AND  COMMERCE. 

In  the  following  table  from  official  sources  we  hav^e  an  exhibit  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  1860  to  1880  of  the  growth  of  the  nation  in  popu¬ 
lation,  wealth,  industries,  and  commerce: 


Subjects. 


Population  of  the  United  States . 


Value  of  farms . 

Wheat  produced . bushels 

Wheat  exported . bushels 

Corn  produced . bushels 

•  Corn  exported . bushels 

Wool  produced . pounds 

Cotton  produced . bales 

Oats  produced . bushels 

Barley  produced . bushels 

Butter  exported . pounds 

Cheese  exported . pounds 

Petroleum  produced . bai*rels 

Pig-iron  produced . net  tons 

Rails  produced . net  tons 

Hogs  packed . 


Merchandise  imported . 

Merchandise  exported . . 

Gold  and  silver  produced 
Gold  and  silver  exported 
Gold  and  silver  imported 
Railroads,  miles . 


1860. 

1880. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

31, 443, 321 

50, 155, 78.3 

60 

$3, 271, 575, 426 

$10, 197, 161, 905 

212 

,  173, 104, 924 

498, 549, 868 

188 

4, 155, 153 

1.53,  869, 9a5 

3,603 

838, 792,742 

1, 717, 4.34, 543 

105 

3, 314,305 

98, 169, 877 

2,862 

60, 264,  913 

232,  .500. 000 

286 

3, 826, 086 

6,  .343, 269 

65 

172, 643, 185 

407, 858,  999 

136 

15, 825, 898 

44,113,495 

179 

7, 651,224 

39, 236, 658 

413 

15, 524, 830 

127,55.3,907 

722 

251, 000 

22, 382, 509 

8, 817 

919, 770 

4, 295, 414 

367 

205, 038 

1,461,837 

613 

2, 350, 822 

6, 950, 451 

196 

$353, 616, 119 

$667, 954, 746 

89 

$333,576,067 

$8:35, 638, 658 

150 

$46, 150, 000 
$66,  .546, 239 

$75, 200, 000 
$17, 142, 919 

63 

$8,  .550, 1.35 

$93, 0.34,  .310 

988 

30,635 

88, 237 

188 

And  all  this  in  a  nation  which  has  hardly  turned  its  second  century. 
Surely  the  ideal  of  such  a  country  with  such  power  and  resources  is 
hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  imagination. 

Apropos,  here,  are  the  following  words  taken  from  Hon.  Ellis  H. 
Roberts’s  recent  work  on  Government  Revenue: 

That  state  is  nearest  to  the  ideal  standard  which  employs  all  of  its  energies, 
which  builds  up  every  one  of  its  own  resources,  which  adds  everything  possible 
for  it  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  wealth  and  power  and  i)rogress. 

And  again: 

That  nation  which  does  its  own  work  most  thoroughly,  which  trains  its  own 
citizens  to  the  most  complete  usefulness  and  ripest  development,  serves  the 
whole  world  most  effectually  and  adds  the  most  to  the  achievements  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Certainly  these  words  have  fit  application  to  a  nation  which  has  pro¬ 
tected  itself,  and  grown  great  by  the  development  of  its  own  resources. 

America  will  thrive  so  long  as  she  protects  herself,  and  can  more 
safely  trust  her  own  people  than  those  of  any  other  power  on  earth.  It 
was  Mr.  Garfield  who  said  in  this  House  in  1878,  when  a  tariff  bill 
was  under  discussion,  as  follows: 

For  the  present  the  world  is  divided  into  separate  nationalities,  and  that 
Divine  command  still  applies :  “He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  household 
has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  And  until  that  era  arrives 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  patriotism  must  supply  the  place  of 
universal  brotherhood.  For  the  present  Gortschakoff  can  do  more  good  for 
the  world  by  taking  care  of  Russia.  The  great  Bismarck  can  accomplish  more 
for  his  era  by  being  as  he  is,  a  German  to  the  core,  and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  German  Empire.  Let  Beaconsffeld  take  care  of  England ;  let  McMahon 
take  care  of  France,  and  let  Americans  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  of 
America.  When  each  does  his  part  for  his  own  nation  to  promote  prosperity, 


justice,  and  peace,  all  will  have  done  more  for  the  world  than  if  all  had  attempted 
to  be  cosmopolitans  rather  than  patriots. 

LABOR,  WAGES,  AND  CAPITAL. 

It  will  not  do  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  to  attempt  to  evade 
the  real  question  by  provoking  a  conflict  between  labor  and  capital 
with  wild  appeals  to  the  workingmen  to  throw  oft’  the  imaginary  yoke 
which  protection  places  upon  them.  The  workingmen  of  this  country 
can  not  be  so  easily  deceived  into  the  adoption  of  a  theory  which,  when 
carried  into  practice,  will  bring  lower  wages  and  consequent  discon¬ 
tent.  The  testimony  is  overwhelming  that  wages  in  protective  coun-. 
tries  are  higher  than  in  any  otlier. 

The  London  Mining  Journal  of  June  26,  1880,  contained  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  one  of  its  English  readers,  over  the  signature  of  ‘  ‘  Free 
Trade,”  in  which  the  writer  showed  why  the  United  States  could  not 
become  a  serious  competitor  with  England  in  supplying  the  world’s 
markets  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  He  said; 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  regulate  wages  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  basis  of  the  highest  prices  obtainable  for  the  article  manu¬ 
factured,  so  that  if  the  tariff  permits  the  American  ironmaster  to  sell  to  local  con» 
suniers  at  SIO  per  ton  higher  than  before,  the  full  proportion  of  that  SlO  must  be 
paid  to  the  woi'kmen,  and  the  British  ironmaster  in  all  markets  except  the 
American  is  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the,  extra  Avages  paid  in  America. 

Mr.  Casson,  the  general  manager  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley’s  Stafford¬ 
shire  iron- works,  on  his  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
a  reporter  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette,  said: 

I  find  that  in  many  respects  you  have  the  advantage  of  us  as  regards  mechan¬ 
ical  appliances,  while  in  others  we  are  greatly  ahead  of  your  manufacturers. 
We  can  manufacture  iron  at  just  one-half  the  cost  as  far  as  the  price  of  labor  is 
concerned.  1  find  that  your  rate  of  wages  is  about  exactly  double  what  we  have 
to  pay. 

There  can  be  no  settled  conflict  between  labor  and  capital.  They 
are  mutual  in  their  interests  and  dependent  upon  each  other.  Capital 
must  remain  idle  without  labor,  and  labor  without  capital  to  give  it 
employment  must  fret,  wither,  and  die.  If  capital  enters  your  State 
and  establishes  manufactories,  must  not  labor  follow  it  ?  And  will  not 
labor  thrive  so  long  as  the  fountain  lives  ?  Do  we  not  always  hail  with 
delight  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  our  midst  ?  It  must  be 
a  God-forsaken  locality  indeed  that  does  not  welcome  the  manufact¬ 
urer.  Do  we  not  everywhere  encourage  the  establishment  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  by  lessening  local  burdens  wherever  possible  ?  And 
why?  Simply  because  it  means  growth,  the  coming  of  industrious 
people,  the  increase  of  population  and  material  resources,  development, 
life,  and  it  means  a  local  market,  the  best  market  in  the  world  for  the 
agriculturist,  who  finds  at  home  a  demand  for  his  production. 

The  laboring  classes  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  false  light.  They 
can  see  the  condition  of  laborers  abroad  as  well  as  those  who  would 
degrade  American  labor  to  a  foreign  standard.  Consult  all  the  tables 
you  will,  arrange  the  vast  wilderness  of  statistical  figures  as  you  choose, 
distort  or  hide  facts  as  you  may  and  do,  but  the  indisputable  fact  still 
remains  that  the  American  laborer  is  the  best  paid,  best  fed,  best 
housed,  best  dressed,  best  behaved,  and  best  educated  laborer  in  the 
world.  He  lives  like  a  man,  his  wife  may  be  a  lady  with  the  best,  his 
children  attend  school,  and  if  sober  and  honest  they  may  all  be  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy.  Compare  him  with  the  English  laborer  or  the  la¬ 
borer  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the  advantage  is  his  at 
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every  comparison.  Come  to  some  of  our  Northern  manufacturing 
towns,  you  who  advocate  free  trade,  and  study  the  condition,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  our  working  people  under  protection.  Go  into  our 
mills,  see  the  operatives  at  work,  go  to  their  homes  and  see  the  thrift 
and  happiness  there,  go  to  our  churches  and  our  schools  and  see  the 
workingman’s  and  the  capitalist’s  children  studying  the  same  books, 
toiling  in  the  same  path,  with  equal  ambitions,  opportunities,  and  pos¬ 
sibilities.  See  all  these  things,  and  you  will  not  call  protection  rob¬ 
bery  or  oppression.  It  was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  who  said 
he  had  visited  some  of  the  great  workshops  of  New  England,  had  seen 
the  workingmen  in  their  shops  and  in  their  homes,  had  .studied  their 
methods  of  living,  and  discovered,  as  he  admitted,  two  things— that 
there  was  after  all  some  practical  good  in  protection,  and  that  the 
skilled  laborers  in  the  towns  he  visited  lived  better  and  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  better  than  he  did. 


SELF  PKOTECTIOX. 

Why,  you  who  represent  the  States  most  likely  to  furnish  the  large.st 
votes  in  favor  of  this  bill  can  all  see  the  value  of  protection  when  it 
is  brought  into  your  own  State,  into  your  own  Congressional  di.stricts, 
or  into  your  own  cities  and  towns.  Nothing  was  more  noticeable  in 
the  discu-ssions  which  took  place  in  the  last  Congress  upon  the  tariff 
bill  than  the  eagerness  shown  by  Representatives  from  all  sections  to 
have  the  industries  of  their  own  ])eople  properly  protected.  This  was 
particularly  noteworthy  in  the  Soutliern  States.  When  the  item  of 
sugar  was  reached,  Louisiana  demanded  protection.  West  Virginia  said 
“  let  our  great  glass  industries  alone,”  Missouri  was  content  to  have 
no  reduction  upon  lead,  Virginia  insisted  that  a  20  i)er  cent,  duty  was 
none  too  high  for  “extract  of  sumac,”  and  when  iron  was  reached  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hewitt]  .said: 

No  great  measure  has  promoted  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  American  industries. 
*  *  *  New  England  farmers  have  prospered  because  they  have  their  facto¬ 
ries  near,  and  a  market  at  their  door  for  all  they  have  to  sell.  The  Alabama 
farmers  are  as  much  iiiterested  in  the  development  of  coal  and  iron  and  the 
building  of  cotton-mills  as  any  cla.ssof  i)er.sons.  The  coal  and  iron  of  Alabama 
are  equal  to  the  supply  of  the  world  for  many  centuries. 

These  illustrations  simply  prove  that  protection  after  all  does  protect, 
when  we  take  questions  directly  home  to  ourselves.  The  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  is  to-day  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  protection  will  do  when 
coupled  with  energy,  intelligence,  and  liberality.  No  State  in  the 
Union  is  making  more  rapid  strides  in  prosperity.  And  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  following  statement  recently  made  by  Governor  Bullock, 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton-mills,  on  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff 
laws  on  Southern  cotton  manufactures  is  especially  interesting  not  only 
as  indicative  of  advance  in  thought,  but  as  bearing  upon  the  present 
discus.sion: 

The  chief  product  of  our  Southern  mills  is  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  three- 
yards  goods,  that  is,  brown  sheeting  one  yard  wide,  weighing  three  yards  to  the 
pound.  These  are  generally  made  from  twelve  and  fourteen  yarn,  with  forty- 
eight  to  fifty  picks  or  threads  to  the  inch.  The  tariff  certainly  has  no  depressing 
effect  on  brown  cottons.  There  is  no  re.striction  on  export,  and  no  tariff  on  any 
part  of  brown  goods,  except  the  machinery  with  Avhich  they  are  made.  Many 
Southern  mills  are  sending  abroad  over  GO  per  cent,  of  their  product  at  prices 
which  are  more  .satisfactory  than  in  the  home  market.  These  are  purely  mat¬ 
ters  of  trade  in  which  each  mill  seeks  its  own  intere.st,  and  over  which  the  tariff 
has  no  special  control.  English  machinery  is  now  offered  for  sale  in  this  coun¬ 
try  cheaper  than  the  best  grade  of  American  work,  but  the  superiority  of  the 
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American  machinery  insures  its  sale,  even  at  the  higher  prices.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hickman  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to/lo  nothing.  The  threat  of  frequent 
change  is  more  vexatious  and  hurtful  to’the  manufacturer  who  is  affected  by  a 
tariff  than  any  fixed  plan  could  be.  I  would  say  abolish  absolutely  and  entirely 
all  direct  or  internal  taxes  by  the  General  Government,  and  let  the  present  tar¬ 
iff  stand  until  after  the  next  census.  Then,  with  all  the  facts  and  figures  of  the 
growth  and  condition  of  the  country  before  us,  adjust  it  for  another  decade,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  Government. 

FREE-TRADE  STATES  PROTECT  THEMSELVES. 

Many  who  are  so  loudly  exclaiming:  “Let  us  buy  where  we  can  buy 
the  cheapest,  let  us  establish  free  trade  everywhere,”  must  not  forget 
that  they  represent  States  which  to-day  have  on  their  statute-books 
the  most  obnoxious  of  all  protective  laws,  laws  which  prevent  free 
trade  among  the  States.  This  refers  to  the  laws  requiring  commercial 
agents  or  travelers  to  pay  a  heavy  license  in  certain  States  before  they 
can  do  business  therein.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  the  same  ob¬ 
noxious  law  which  is  in  force  in  the  following  States:  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Kentucky,  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  A  letter  from  a  manufacturer  in  my  own  city  recently  received 
stated  that  he  could  not  send  his  agent  into  Virginia  or  North  Carolina 
until  he  had  sent  each  State  a  draft  for  $200  for  a  year’s  license.  That 
is  certainly*  carrying  protection  further  than  conservative  protectionists 
will  go. 

THE  QVESTIOX  OF  POLITICS. 

It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  industries  of  the  country  if  the  question 
of  a  tariff,  of  protection  or  free  trade,  could  be  kept  out  of  politics. 
But  that  seems  almost  impossible,  and  the  present  discussion  lias  not 
served  to  weaken  party  lines  on  the  subject.  We  have  heard  protec¬ 
tion  repeatedly  denounced  as  robbery,  and  the  Kepublican  party  as  the 
robber.  No  words  have  been  too  severe  to  use  against  the  party  which 
is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  whether 
they  be  manufacturers  or  workingmen,  capitalists  or  laborers.  And  if 
this  question  is  to  be  discussed  purely  on  political  grounds,  the  fate  of 
this  bill  in  this  House  is  of  little  consequence.  The  people  do  not 
want  the  law,  they  do  not  care  for  even  a  discussion  of  it;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  a  Democratic  House  chooses  to  pass  the  bill  a  Kepublican  Sen¬ 
ate  will  defeat  it,  and  the  election  of  the  Kepublican  candidate  for 
President  would  be  thereby  practically  assured.  If  party  lines  are  to 
be  drawn,  we  are  ready  to  fight  the  battle  here  and  now.  If  it  is  to  be 
made  the  issue  of  the  approaching  campaign,  it  will  be  fearlessly  met. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Kepublican  party  has  always  advo¬ 
cated  the  policy  of  protection.  It  has  fearlessly  stood  by  this  position 
from  the  organization  of  the  party,  whether  in  legislative  halls  or  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  confident  that  it  was  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Kepublic  and  followed  by  those  who  made  the  first  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  our  country’s  existence  brilliant  with  dignity,  prosperty,  and 
vigorous  national  life.  It  has  never  swerved  from  the  line  marked  out, 
but  has  kept  itself  true  to  that  section  of  the  Constitution  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  It  has  never  gone  straying 
off  into  tKe  fields  of  theory  to  catch  votes  by  demagogy  or  deception, 
but  has  ever  held  up  to  the  people  the  advantages  it  affords  and  under 
which  our  prosperity  has  been  unparalleled.  It  has  never  asked  the 
people  to  worship  false  gods,  but  has  given  practical  demonstration  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  system  which  proves  its  own  value. 

Protection  is  to-day  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Kepublican 
party;  not  protection  for  the  sake  of  protection,  but  for  the  honest  and 
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just  protection  of  American  industries,  American  labor,  American  en¬ 
terprise.  It  was  one  of  the  firmest  planks  in  the  platform  upon  which 
the  party  won  its  first  victory.  Protection  and  freedom  went  hand  in 
hand.  The  party  is  pledged  to  it  as  firmly  as  it  ever  was  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  to  sound  and  honest  finance,  to  the  sure  payment  of 
the  public  debt — the  sacredness  of  public  pledges,  fair  elections,  and 
honest  politics. 

PLATFORM  DECLARATIONS. 

Let  US  quote  here  the  public  declarations  of  both  political  parties  upon 
the  subject  of  protection,  revenue,  tariff,  and  free  trade  in  national 


conventions  since  1856: 

Democratic. 

18.56.  *  *  *  “The  time  has  come 

for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  *  =!=  * 
progressive  free  trade  throughout  the 
world.” 

1860.  Reaffirmed. 


1864.  Subject  not  mentioned.  j 

1868.  *  *  *  “A  tariff  for  revenue  ' 

upon  foreign  imports  and  such  equal 
taxation  under  the  revenue  laws  as 
will  afford  incidental  protection  to  do¬ 
mestic  manufactures,  and  as  will,  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the 
least  burden  upon  and  best  pi-omote 
and  encourage  the  great  industrial  in- 
tere.sts  of  the  country.” 

1872.  *  *  *  “  Recognizing  that  there 
are  in  our  midst  honest,  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  respective  systems  of  protection 
and  free  trade,  we  remit  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their 
Congressional  districts,  and  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Congress  thereon,  wholly, 
free  from  executive  interference  or  dic¬ 
tation.” 

1876.  “  We  denounce  the  present  tar¬ 
iff  *  *  *  We  demand  that  all  eus- 

stom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for 
revenue.” 


1880.  “A  tariff  for  revenue  only.” 


Republican, 


1860.  “  That  while  providing  revenue 
for  the  supi)ort  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound 
policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of 
these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industi-ial  interests  of 
the  whole  country;  and  we  commend 
the  policy  of  national  exchanges  which 
secui'es  to  the  workingmen  liberal 
wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative 
j  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufact- 
1  urers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the 
nation  commercial  pro.sperity  and  in¬ 
dependence.” 

1864.  Subject  not  mentioned. 

1868.  Subject  not  mentioned. 


1872.  And  that  revenue,  excej)t  so 
much  as  may  be  derived  from  the  tax 
upon  tobacco  and  liquors,  should  be 
raised  by  duties  upon  importations, 
the  details  of  which  .should  be  so  ad¬ 
justed  as  to  aid  in  securing  remunera¬ 
tive  wages  to  labor  and  to  promote 
the  industries,  i)rosperity,  and  growth 
of  the  whole  country. 

1876.  The  revenue  necessary  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures  and  the  obligations 
of  the  public  debt  must  be  largely  de¬ 
rived  from  duties  upon  importations, 
which,  .so  far  as  possible,  should  be 
adjusted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
American  labor  and  advance  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  whole  country. 

1880.  We  reaffirm  the  belief  avowed 
in  1876  that  the  duties  levied  for  the 
fiurpo.ses  of  revenue  should  so  dis¬ 
criminate  as  to  favor  American  labor. 


It  needs  no  explanation  to  show  where  the  Republican  party  has 
stood.  And  the  current  political  events  of  the  day  show  that  there  is 
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no  disposition  to  take  any  backward  step  upon  this  (luestiou.  To  prove 
this  let  us  examine  some  of  the 

Republican  State  platforms  for  1884. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Republican  party  of  New  York,  in  State  convention  assembled, 
declares: 

4.  Its  approval  of  that  policy  of  protecting  home  industry  from  foreign  com¬ 
petition  which  has  through  a  century  of  national  being  encouraged  immigra¬ 
tion,  rewarded  labor,  fostered  enterprise,  and  assured  unparalleled  progress  and 
prosperity,  all  variations  from  which  policy  have  been  the  occasion  of  busiiiess 
confusion  and  disaster,  and  which,  therefore,  is  alike  justified  in  intelligence  and 
by  experience. 

M.\RYLAND. 

The  Republican  party  of  Maryland  declares: 

That  the  prosperity  of  our  country  requires  the  fostering  protection  of  our  in¬ 
dustries  ;  that  the  Republican  party  has  always  supported  this  system  of  protec¬ 
tion,  and  is  pledged  to  maintain  it  in  the  future ;  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
pledged  to  a  financial  policy  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the  i)rosperity  of  our 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  industries;  that  we  view  with 
alarm  the  action  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  present  Congress  in  favor  of 
reckless  and  indiscriminate  reduction  in  the  tariff ;  that  any  revision  of  the  tariff' 
which  may  be  needed  should  be  intrusted  to  the  friends  and  not  to  the  enemies 
of  a  protective  system. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  advocate  tariff  laws  which,  while  furnishing  necessary  revenue,  shall 
favor  the  labor  and  industrial  enterprise  of  the  country  and  not  assail  them. 
While  we  insist  upon  a  reduction  of  customs  duties  because  of  the  dangerous 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  receipts,  at  the  same  time  we  deem  it  essential  that  this 
reduction  should  be  made  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  labor  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  the  country;  and  we  condemn  the  arbitrary  percentage 
reduction  proposed  by  the  present  Democratic  House  of  Representatives,  be¬ 
cause  it  fails  to  reform  any  inequalities  of  taxation,  disregards  the  business 
wants  of  the  country,  and,  if  adopted,  would  cripple  many  industries  and  at  the 
same  time  would  probably  increase  the  revenue.  We  also  recognize  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  changes  in  industrial  conditions  the  necessity  for  an  investigation  of 
the  tariff  upon  a  scientific  basis,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  considered  as  to  its 
real  influence  upon  labor,  capital,  production,  and  revenue. 

MAINE. 

Resolved,  That  from  the  establishment  of  our  National  Government  to  the 
present  time  the  judgment  of  our  best  statesmen  and  the  experience  of  the 
country  have  favored  an  American  policy  which  collects  the  national  rev'enues 
mainly  on  foreign  importations,  imposed  in  a  manner  to  give  protection  to 
American  skill  and  labor,  to  build  up  our  manufactures,  to  augment  the  volume 
of  our  combined  internal  and  foreign  commerce,  to  expand  our  network  of  rail¬ 
roads,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  our  agriculture  and  all  the  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  American  labor  and  capital. 

NEW  JERSEY, 

Resolved,  That  the  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  on  the  number  of  its 
independent  households  and  happy  homes ;  that  this  requires  the  protection  of 
our  home  labor  again.st  ruinous  foreign  competition  ;  that  the  Republican  party 
has  always  supported  this  system  of  protection,  and  is  pledged  to  maintain  it 
in  the  future;  that  the  Democratic  party  is  jiledged  to  a  financial  policy  which 
would  be  ruinous  tothe  prosperity  of  our  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com¬ 
mercial  industries;  that  we  view  with  alarm  the  almost  solid  array  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes  in  the  present  Congress  in  favor  of  persistent  reductions  in  the  tariff’ ; 
that  any  revision  of  the  tariff  which  may  be  needed  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
friends  and  not  to  the  enemies  of  the  protective  system. 

*  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Resolved,  2.  We  unqualifiedly  approve  and  demand  the  continuance  of  that 
:system  of  protection  to  home  industry  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  basis 
•of  national  independence, the  incenfive  to  industrial  skill  and  development, 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  just  and  adequate  scale  of  wages  for  labor,  and  we  de¬ 
nounce  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  rates  of  the  tariff’  below  the  level  which  will 
accomplish  these  objects. 
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VIRGINIA, 

Resolved,  That  we  deiuand  a  protective  tariff,  so  that  the  manufaeturiiif?  and 
mining-  industries  of  Virginia,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  States  of  the 
I'nion,  may  cHmtinue  to  grow  and  prosi)er,  and  that  agriculture  may  find  a 
ready  and  remunerative  home  market  for  its  produce,  while  our  free  labor  may 
receive  that  reward  which  will  be  denied  if  it  is  brought  into  competition 
through  free  trade  with  the  servile  labor  of  other  countries. 

IOWA. 

Resolved,  1.  We  denounce  as  unwise  and  unpatriotic  the  present  effort  which 
the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  declare  to  be  only  their  first  step  to  further 
derange  trade  and  oppress  American  industry  by  an  indiscriminate  reduction 
of  duty  on  foreign  products  and  manufactures  which  compete  with  our  own. 

*  *  *  In  the  common  interest  of  all  our  industries,  all  our  labors,  and  all  our 
natural  property  we  call  ui^on  Congress  to  halt  in  this  destructive  work. 

TARIFF  FEELING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

During  the  present  agitation  of  this  subject  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Teale, 
of  Greene  County,  New  York,  i.ssued  a  circular  asking  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  the  dilferent  counties  of  the  State  on  the  question  of 
protection  and  free  trade.  Keplies  received  by  him  from  thirty-eight 
of  the  sixty  counties  in  that  State  are  given  below,  and  prove  with  a 
volume  of  testimony  which  can  not  be  explained  away  that  the  Kepub- 
licans  of  that  State  are  unwavering  in  their  faith  in  and  allegiance  to 
the  doctrine  of  protection,  and  that  many  Democrats  stand  with  them. 
Following  is  an  abstract  of  replies  from  counties: 

Alleghany:  “We  have  between  six  and  seven  thousand  Ilepublicans  in  Alle¬ 
gany  County  and  scarcely  one  free-trader;  nearly  all  favor  pi»tection  to  home' 
industries.  *  *  *  If  the  tariff  was  niade  an  issue,  from  one  to  two  hundred- 
Democrats  would  vote  this  year  witl>  the  Republicans.” 

Broome:  “The  Republican  sentiment  in  this  eounty  is  in  favor  of  iwotection 
to  home  industries.  I  think  we  have  a  good  many  Democrats  of  the  same 
opinion.  *  *  *  Should  the  Democrats  put  a  free-trade  plank  in  their  next- 

platform,  I  think  the  Republicans  will  easily  elect  their  President.” 

Cayuga  :  “  Cayuga  County  is  (piite  strong  for  a  protective  tariff.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  here  as  elsewhere  are  divided  on  the  (piestion.  t-  -i:  *  j  think  Cayuga- 
(’ounty  would  give  a  large  majority  for  the  protective  tariff  were  the  questioni. 
put  to  a  vote.” 

Chautauqua:  “I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  party  in  Chautauqua  County 
are  unanimous,  or  very  nearly  S(),  for  protection,  and  my  views  arc  in  entire  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  party  on  thatcpiestion.  I  know  of  several  Democrats  in  our  city, 
who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  who  would  support  the  nominees  of  our 
party  at  Cbicagoin  the  event  oftheir  party  nominating  a  pronounced  free-trade 
ticket,  and  that  being  the  issue.” 

('hemung:  "The  Republican  .sentiment  is  nearly  unanimous  for  a  protective 
tariff,  and  many  leading  Democrats  favor  it.” 

Chenango  :  “Among  reading,  thinking  Republicans  I  know  of  but  very  few 
free-traders.  Those  I  do  know  would  hardly  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  if 
there  should  be  a  direct  issue.  I  know  of  some  Democrats  that  naturally  favor 
a  high  tariff.” 

Cortland  :  “  The  Republicans  of  Cortland  County  are  generally  favorable  to  a 
protective  tariff.  I  know  of  a  good  many  Democrats  who  believe  in  a  protective 
tariff.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  While  in  Congre.ss 

some  years  ago  I  advocated  and  voted  for  protection  to  home  industries  in  this 
country,  and  my  views  on  this  subject  have  undergone  no  change.” 

Clinton:  “  The  sentiment  of  this  county  is  nearly  unanimous  for  protection. 
All  Republicans  and  most  of  the  Democrats  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.” 

Delaware  :  “  The  Republicans  are  well-nigh  unanimous  in  favor  of  i)rotection, 
and  commend  the  New  York  Tribune  as  an  able  exponent  of  these  principles.” 

Dutchess :  “  The  majority  of  Reptiblicans  of  this  county  favor  a  tariff  that  will 
})rotect  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  this  is  my  view  of  the  subject.” 

Erie:  “The  Republican  sentiment  of  this  county  is  very  largely  for  protec¬ 
tion — a  few  college-bred  free-traders  among  us.  A  considerable  minority  of 
Democrats  favor  protection,  headed  bjj  our  mayor.”  *  *  *  “  I  am  for  protec¬ 

tion  to  American  labor  and  American  industries.” 

Fulton  :  “  There  is  but  one  feeling  in  this  county  among  Republicans  on  the 
tariff  question.  They  are  for  pi-otection.  The  more  intelligent  Democrats  are 
of  the  .same  opinion.” 

Greene :  “The  Republican  party  of  Cfreene  County  are  almost  a  unit  for  pro- 


tection  for  American  labor  tlirouj;!!  a  protective  tarift'.  From  this  position  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  solid  column  of  the  intelligent,  pa¬ 
triotic  Republicans  of  this  county.” 

Herkimer:  “The  Republican  sentiment  in  this  county  is  largely  in  favor  of 
protection,  and  in  the  south  part  of  the  county  many  Democrats  faVor  it.” 

Jefferson  :  “I  believe  the  Republican  sentiment  to  be  almost  universally  for 
protection  as  against  free  trade,  that  is,  protection  to  American  industries  and 
American  labor.  I  believe  that  many  Democrats  favor  the  policy  of  protection.” 

Liv'ingston  :  “  The  sentiment  of  the  Republicans  of  this  county  is  in  favor  of 
a  high  protective  tariff,  and  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  Democrats  in  the 
county  who  are  strong  tariff  men.  l\Iy  views  are  in  favor  of  a  good,  strong  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.” 

Montgomery:  “My  views  are  that  we  need  a  strong  protective  tariff,  and  I 
think  the  Republicans  of  Montgomery  County  agree  with  me.  Many  Democi’ats 
hereabouts  favor  protection.” 

Madison  :  “  The  Republican  sentiment  of  this  country  is  unmistakabl5'  in  favor 
of  protection.  There  are  many  Democrats  that  also  favor  protection.  Some  of 
them  would  not  vote  for  a  free-trade  man  for  President.  *  *  *  Qui-  strong 
position  as  a  party  is  on  a  protection  basis.  The  people  believe  in  it,  and  will 
have  it.” 

Monroe  :  “  In  my  opinion  the  Republicans  of  Monroe  County  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  There  are  but  few,  if  any,  Democrats  that  advocate 
protection.” 

Onondaga:  “  The  universal  sentiment  of  Republicans  hei'e  is  that  the  party 
must  make  no  mistake  on  the  que.stion  of  protection  to  American  productions. 
There  are  many  Democrats  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  question,  and 
always  vote  with  us  when  the  issue  is  protection.” 

Ontario  :  “The  Republican  sentiment  in  my  opinion  is  mixed,  with  a  fair  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  favor  of  protection.  I  am  in  favor  of  revenue  reform.” 

Orange :  “The  sentiment  among  Republicans  in  Orange  County  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  pi-otective  tariff.  *  =<=  *  A  good  many  Democrats  entertain  like 
views  upon  this  question.  As  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  although  my  early  edu¬ 
cation  was  in  the  other  direction  my  views  ha\'e  undergone  something  of  a  change 
and  are  now  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Republicans  of 
the  country.  I  was  brought  up  from  my  earliest  boyhood  upon  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  of  course  became  somewhat  influenced  thereby  in  favor  of 
free  trade.  But  I  was  pretty  young  when  thus  influenced.” 

Oswego :  “  The  Republicans  of  Oswego  County  favor  a  protective  tariff.  The 
Democrats  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue.” 

Otsego  :  “  The  Republicans  of  this  county  almost  to  a  man  ai"e  strongly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  protective  tariff.  Many  Democrats  with  whom  I  have  talked  favor  a 
protective  tariff.  ‘In  my  opinion  protection  means  to  the  American  manufact¬ 
urer  prosperitv;  to  the  farmer  everywhere  good  prices  and  a  ready  market  for 
all  he  can  raise ;  and  to  the  laboring  man  good  wages,  a  comfortabie  home,  and 
an  education  for  his  children.” 

Putnam  :  “  The  Republicans  of  Putnam  in  my  j udgment  are  strongly  opposed 
to  any  agitation  of  the  tariff  at  the  present  time,  believing  that  the  law  of  last 
winter  should  have,  a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  business  interests  should  not  so 
soon  again  be  imperiled  by  agitation  in  Congress.  *  f  am  of  the  opinion 

that  no  substantial  reduction  should  be  attempted  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
the  business  interests  should  have  a  rest  from  (Congressional  interference  and 
protection  from  competition  with  foreign  labor.” 

(iueens:  “My  opinion,  which  is  made  up  from  conversations  held  with  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  both  parties,  is  that  a  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  American  products  and  a  reduction  in  the  internal-revenue  taxes.” 

Rensselaer:  “The  Republican  sentiment  in  this  county  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  a  tarift,  and  many  Democrats  are  in  favor  of  it.  Free  trade  as  an 
abstract  proposition  or  principle  may  be  sound,  but  as  a  practical  business  prin¬ 
ciple  is  wholly  inexjjedient  for  this  country  at  this  time.  Free  trade  must  come 
some  time,  but  to  adopt  it  now,  or  for  many  years  to  come,  would  be  ruinous  to 
many  great  manufacturing,  mining,  and  mechanical  interests  and  industries  of 
this  country,  and  would  just  as  seriously  affect  the  laborer  by  reducing  his 
wages  to  the  starvation  point.  The  Republican  party  can  not  succeed  this  fall 
without  a  sound  tariff  plank  in  its  platform  ;  it  knows  where  the  enemy  is  and 
must  light.” 

Rockland  :  “  I  think  that  the  Republican  .sentiment  in  this  county  is  that  the 
present  tariff  with  few  exceptions  is  satisfactory.  1  think  about  one-third  of  the 
Democrats  are  in  favor  of  protection.” 

Schenectady  :  “  The  sentiment  in  Schenectady  County  among  Republicans  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  protection.  Many  Democrats  declare  that  if  their  party 
favor  free  trade  they  will  vote  with  the  Republicans.  I  think  the  success  of  our 
party  depends  upon  the  handling  of  this  question.” 

Schuyler:  “  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  people  of  this  countj’are  strongly 
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in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff — in  other  words,  this  county  may  l)e  termed  a 
tariff  county,  and  the  sentiment  prevailsquite  strongly  in  the  Dejnocratic  ranks, 
lean  see  no  safety  to  this  country  except  with  protection  to  home  industries.” 

Seneca  :  “  Injny  opinion  the  Kepublicans  of  Seneca  County  are  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff,  and  I  think  we  have  a  few  Democrats  who  aiso  favor  it.” 

Saint  LaM'rence:  “  I  believe  the  Republicans  of  Saint  Lawrence  County  to  be 
in  favor  of  protection — a  moderate  tariff  that  will  furnish  all  the  revenue  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  that  is  framed  with  an  eye  to  the 
protection  of  all  the  important  industries  of  this  country.  Many  Democrats  are 
protectionists,  but  the  issue  must  be  drawn  very  sharply  to  shake  their  party 
allegiance.” 

Steuben  :  ”  The  Republican  sentiment  in  this  county  very  strongly  favors  tariff 
for  protection.  Many  Democrats  talk  the  same  way.  I  favor  a  protective  policy 
which  will  promote  manufacturing  industries,  thereby  making  a  home  market 
for  farm  productions.” 

Tioga  :  ”  I  think  there  are  very  few  free-trade  Republicans  in  this  county,  and 
I  think  there  are  more  Democrats  here  in  favor  of  nrotcction  than  there  are  Re¬ 
publicans  who  favor  free  trade.  I  believe  thata  low  tariff  for  revenue  only  would 
be  disastrous  to  many  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country.” 

Ulster:  "  Ulster  County  Republicans  undoubteuly  hold  the  .same  views  you 
expressed  in  your  circular  and  published  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  Democrats  possessing  similar  convictions.” 

Warren  :  “  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  the  Reiniblicans  are  in  favor  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  I  think  the  Republican  party  entirely  harmonious  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  country.” 

Wayne:  “The  Republicans  of  this  counti'y  are  very  generally  in  favor  of 
protection.  A  few  Democrats  are  also  in  favor  of  protection.” 

Wyoming:  “I  think  99  per  cent,  of  the  Republican  voters  of  Wyoming 
County  are  in  favor  of  protection.  Many  Democrats  ai-e  also  protectionists.” 

Very  appropriate  right  here  is  the  following  from  the  Orange  County 
(New  York)  Farmer: 

It  is  not  “  politics  ”  at  all,  but  it  is  business.  The  farmers  are  intere.sted  above 
all  others  in  the  protection  of  home  industries,  for  it  is  those  industries  that  in¬ 
crease  our  population  and  thus  make  a  market  for  the  supplies  of  the  farmers. 
No  political  party  has  any  right  to  destroy  that  market  for  the  farmers ;  and 
when  any  party  does  destroy  or  attempt  to  de.sti-oy  it,  then  it  is  time  for  the 
farmers  to  throw  “politics”  to  the  wind  and  begin  to  rollup  their  sleeves  for 
work  and  business.  Let  the  agitation  and  di.scussion  go  on.  It  is  business. 

With  this  important  testimony  before  us  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  people  of  New  York  State  are  not  in  favor  of  free  trade;  and  if  her 
representatives  follow  the  people  rather  than  sentimentor  politics,  they 
will  legislate  in  favor  of  a  proper  system  of  lu'otection. 

DK.MOCRATS  AH  PROTECTION iSX.S. 

The  Democratic  platform  in  1880  was  “a  tariff  for  revenue  only.” 
The  Democratic  candidate  considered  the  tariff  ciue.stion  as  “a  local 
issue;”  the  country  differed  with  him  very  materially,  and  he  was 
stranded  on  the  rock.  The  Democracy  have  had  spasms  of  common 
sense  since  then,  and  in  the  following  States  Democratic  conventions 
have  declared  in  fiivor  of  protection;  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  following  States,  in  Democratic  conventions,  have  declared  in 
favor  of  a  “  hiriff  for  revenue  only:”  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minne.sota, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kairsas,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  and  Texas. 

The  Democratic  conventions  in  the  following  States  have  made  no 
decisive  expre.ssion  upon  the  subject:  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas.sachusetts,- 
Delaware,  New  York. 

A  WESTERN  FARMER’.S  VIEW  OF  THE  TARIFF 

is  SO  complete  and  well  expre.ssed  that  it  may  well  be  carefully  read: 

A  tariff  for  revenue  only,  if  it  means  anything,  implies  the  following  cause 
and  effect:  .... 

A  genei'al  reduction  of  the  existing  duties  on  imports. 

To  be  followed  by  a  larger  importation  of  foreign-made  fabrics. 


To  be  followed  by  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  those  made  at  home. 

To  be  followed  by  the  closing  of  American  workshops. 

To  be  followed  by  a  relatively  greater  number  of  men  engaged  in  agriculture. 

To  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm  products,  wdth  no  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  demand.  ^ 

To  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  farmer's  profits. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  like  it. 

STEPHEN  PEEBLES. 

P.\ciFic  City,  Iowa. 

NEWSPAPER  .4DVICE. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Doksheimer]  in  his  recent 
speech  said: 

Our  opponents  will  do  w’ell  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  leading  journals 
like  the  New  York  Times,  the  Buffalo  Express,  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the 
Springfield  Republican. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  friends  of  the  Morrison  bill  consult 
the  newspapers.  We  can  not  follow  blindly  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Springlield  Republican  until  we  are  assured  they  will  not  lead  us  into 
the  Democratic  camp,  for  my  colleague  will  remember  that  these  ex¬ 
cellent  newspapers  supported  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
in  1876.  The  other  able  journals  mentioned  by  my  colleague  are  of 
course  entitled  to  their  opinions  and  can  express  them  freely,  as  they 
do,  but  within  one  month  from  to-day  the  Republican  national  con¬ 
vention  will  meet  at  Chicago,  it  will  nominate  a  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  upon  a  platform  which  Avill  encourage  protection  to  American  in¬ 
dustry,  and  these  two  journals  will  be  found  heartily  supporting  the 
nominations  made.  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  our  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York,  who  from  long  association  with  Republicans  knows 
something  of  their  tastes,  we  will  for  the  present  follow  the  lead  of  the 
newspaper  formerly  conducted  by  a  strong  advocate  of  protection,  who 
was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Democracy  in  1872,  about  the  time  that 
our  friend  joined  that  party,  and  the  very  year  that  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  free  trade  was  shrewdly  but  not  safely  dodged  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  national  convention. 

Now,  will  our  friend  from  New  York,  who  is  so  free  with  his  advice 
to  us,  receive  kindly  a  little  in  return?  If  so,  will  he  calmly  cast  his 
discriminating  eye  over  the  following  extracts  from  purely  Democratic 
newspapers,  sharply  criticising  the  course  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  then  inform  us  why  he  and  his  friends  do  not  take  warning  ac¬ 
cordingly?  It  requires  no  proof  to  show  the  politics  of  these  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  New  York  Sun,  for  example,  is  so  thoroughly  Democratic 
that  it  recently  declared  that  it  would  support  a  “crank  ”  for  Presi¬ 
dent  (giving  the  name  of  a  Democratic  member  of  this  House)  in 
preference  to  any  Republican.  Read  the  following 

DEMOCRATIC  ESTIMATES  OF  DEMOCRATS. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun.j 

WH.\T  IT  IS  HERE  FOR. 

“Congress,”  says  the  Boston  Herald,  “has  been  in  session  more  than  three 
months  without  affording  any  answer  to  the  question  :  What  is  the  Democratic 
party  here  for?  ” 

This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  answer  has  been  given  and  it  is  so  plain  that 
even  the  fools  ought  not  to  misunderstand  it. 

The  Democratic  party  .seems  to  be  assembled  in  Congress  principally  to  ren¬ 
der  the  success  of  the  Republicans  at  the  next  election  as  certain  as  human 
frailty  will  allow. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.] 

DEMOCRATIC  BLENDERS. 

The  Democratic  Hou.se  of  Representatives  has  now  lieen  in  .session  three 
months  and  all  it  has  done  is  embodied  in  a  tariff  bill  that  can  never  become  a 


law  and  the  reconnnendation  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coiniuittee  that  the 
bonded-whisky-bill  swindle  be  adopted. 

[From  the  Xew  York  Sun,  April  3,  1884.] 

THE  PROSPECT. 

A  year  ago  it  seemed  tolerably  certain  that  the  De  mocrats  would  elect  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  prospect  was  good,  so  good  that  it  did  not  appear  to  need  any  improve¬ 
ment. 

And  yet  people  had  never  then  heard  of  the  Morrison  bill. 

Even  in  politics  it  is  frequently  wise  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun.] 

EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

When  we  examine  the  votes  of  the  Democratic  Representatives  from  New 
York  upon  the  question  of  considering  the  Morrison  bill  we  find  that  nine  voted 
for  consideration  and  eight  against.  If  there  is  anything  in  such  indications, 
it  doesn’t  look  as  though  there  was  much  prospect  of  the  Democrats  carrying 
New  York  with  the  Morrison  bill  as  a  platform. 

[From  Washington  Post,  February  21,  1884.] 

WANTED — A  LEADER. 

Wanted  very,  very  badly:  A  Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

THE  M,\JORITY  DOMINATED. 

Not  only  an  actual  majority  of  votes  but  a  majority  of  brains,  on  hand  and 
available,  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  rule  of  a  compact  and  skillfully  handled 
minority  in  such  a  legislative  body  as  our  national  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  the  Rejiublican  minority  in  the  House  w'ere 
the  leaders  and  the  Democratic  majority  the  followers  more  than  half  the  time. 
A  few  members  for  whom  a  drinking  saloon  had  greater  attractions  than  the 
post  of  duty  neutralized  the  majority  in  that  body.  It  was  a  humiliating  spec¬ 
tacle,  and  its  frequent  exhibition  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Democrats 
found  themselves  in  minority  in  the  next  House. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  February  27,  1884.] 

BUSINESS  CAPACITY  WANTED. 

Is  there  not  a  call  for  positive  virtues,  for  a  demonstration  of  capacity,  for 
prompt  and  faithful  performance  of  good  work  ? 

The  business  of  the  session  is  not  in  a  hopeful  or  creditable  state  of  forward¬ 
ness.  It  lags — it  almost  languishes.  There  is  lack  of  unanimity,  want  of  cohe¬ 
sion,  and  a  general  appearance  of  hesitating  uncertainty.  Time  is  wasted  in 
frivolous  talk,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  perpetration  of  essays  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

‘Where  is  the  leader  who  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  set  the  majority  of 
the  Hoiise  on  the  road  to  a  successful  close  of  the  session? 

[From  the  New  York  Sun.] 

THE  WEAKNESS  OP  THE  MORRISON  BILI.. 

In  opening  the  debate  upon  his  bill  for  a  horizontal  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
Mr.  Morrison  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  reduction  “alike”  or  horizontal  is 
not  the  most  logical  or  best,  but  that  none  other  was  practicable. 

What  does  he  mean  by  practicable? 

He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  Senate  and  President  will  prevent  the  en¬ 
actment  of  his  bill  into  a  law,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  getting  it  through 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  practi¬ 
cable  measure  in  any  sense. 

Nevertheless,  the  use  of  such  a  word  serves  to  show  that  the  framers  of  the 
^Morrison  bill  have  not  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  When  a  man 
says  that  he  has  not  done  what  he  knows  to  be  best,  because  he  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  it  would  not  be  practicable,  he  confesses  that  he  has  sacrificed  his  prin¬ 
ciples  to  his  sense  of  expediency. 

Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  the  Morrison  bill.  It  really  satisfies  no  one; 
not  even  its  author.  It  is  indefensible  on  principle,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is 
any  stronger  on  the  ground  of  practicability. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.] 

COLONEL  MORRISON’S  WXY  OF  DEFEATING  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

Washington,  ApHf  29. 

Mr.  Morrison  ought  to  be  a  happy  m.an  to-night.  He  has  worked  his  tariff  is¬ 
sue,  and  thereby  secured  an  organization.of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
blocks  the  way  of  all  legitimate  business.  He  has  put  the  wedge  in  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party  right  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election,  until  now  very  few  Demo¬ 
crats  have  any  hopes  of  success,  and  Republicans  are  every  where  jubilant  as  they 
contemplate  the  discordant  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Personal  spite  is  partially 
appeased  and  his  personal  vanity  gratified  as  the  leader  of  this  show  ;  but  the 
result  of  it  all  is  a  taritf  bill  which  belies  every  honest  profession  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  reformers,  consecrates  the  war  tariff  of  Morrill  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States  statute-book,  and  affords  by  its  complexity  a  temptation  to  dishonest 
officials  and  a  torturing  problem  to  the  civil-service  reformer. 

The  original  idea  of  a  tariff  bill  built  on  philosophical  and  busine.ss  principles 
was  soon  abandoned  to  establish  a  sham  and  a  cheat.  The  free-list  has  been  cut 
down,  and  more  changes  are  promised  to  the  credulous,  the  hope  being  to  get 
votes,  no  matter  how,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  House  did  indeed  pass  a 
tariff  bill.  Meantime  the  divisions  of  the  Democratic  party  have  become  wider 
and  wider  until  the  great  body  of  the  party  are  looking  to  the  managers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  Democratic  triumph  in  the 
coming  autumn,  and  are  hoping  that  the  convention  at  Chicago  will  do  some¬ 
thing  to  relieve  them  from  the  consequences  of  the  blundering  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  clique  of  doctrinaires. 

[From  the  New  York  World,  April  25,  1884.] 

.\RR.4NT  STUPIDITY. 

Congress  has  been  in  session  for  over  four  months  and  a  half.  The  country 
looked  to  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  mark 
out  an  aggressive,  vigorous  policy  upon  which  the  Democratic  party  could  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people  to  reject  the  Republican  candidate  and  restore  the  Republic. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Carlisle  was  desired  by  the  Democracy  because  it  was 
feared  that  3Ir.  Randall  had  too  much  sympathy  with  the  protectionists.  Mr. 
Carlisle  encouraged  the  belief  that  he  recognize<l  the  imbecility  of  a  fruitless 
agitation  of  the  tariff  question  at  this  time.  *  *  * 

What  has  been  done?  Instead  of  uniting  the  party  and  rallying  the  people 
to  its  support,  the  Democratic  branch  of  Congress  has  done  its  best  to  divide  the 
party. 

The  Democratic  House  of  Repsentatives  has  failed  to  bring  into  the  campaign 
in  an  effective  manner  anyone  of  the.se  living  issues,  and  has  wasted  its  energy 
on  a  fruitless  agitation  of  a  question  on  which  the  party  is  divided.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congressmen,  instead  of  training  their  guns  on  the  enemy’s  works,  have 
turned  them  on  their  own. 

This  arrant  stupidity  should  cease  at  once. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun.] 

MR.  MORRISON’S  PRESENT  ATTITUDE. 

The  IMorrison  bill  in  its  present  shape,  according  to  the  opinion  of  its  author, 
will  reduce  the  revenue  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions.  Biit  when  we  look 
at  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  previous  failure  of  experts 
to  foretell  anything  like  the  true  results  of  a  change  in  the  taritf,  such  predic¬ 
tions  become  of  little  in-actical  value.  Other  economists,  and  of  greater  expe¬ 
rience  than  Colonel  IMorrison,  differ  with  him  in  regard  to  the  figure  of  the 
prophesied  reduction.  Some,  and  among  these  Mr.  Hewitt,  even  assert  that 
under  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  the  revenue  would  be  greater  than  it  is 
now.  So,  when  we  consider  in  what  an  uncertain  form  the  bill  would  emerge 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  provided  it  ever  did  pass  that  body,  it  l>e- 
comes  apparent  that  with  the  question  of  revenue  reduction  that  measure  has 
little  or  perhaps  no  relation.  It  would  be  as  likely  to  increase  the  revenue  as  to 
diminish  it. 

The  idea,  then,  embodied  in  the  Morrison  bill,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  that  the  tariff' 
must  be  slashed,  even  at  the  risk  of  swelling  the  enormous  and  indefensible 
surplus  of  taxes  which  is  now  annually  piled  up  in  the  national  Treasury. 

Such  is  the  present  attitude  assumed  by  the  tariff  reform  statesmen,  and  such 
is  the  business  in  which  they  would  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  Democratic 
party  when  opportunities  for  success  and  usefulness  were  laid  before  it  such  as 
have  not  been  offered  to  any  political  organization  since  the  close  of  the  civil 
war. 

If  these  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Dors- 
heimer]  that  he  is  not  following  the  good  advice  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  his  party,  of  which  party  he  is  not  the  eldest  in  point  of 
service,  he  is  kindly  referred  to  the  following  list  of  Democratic  news¬ 
papers  which  do  not  commend  the  Morrison  bill:  Louisville  Post,  Louis¬ 
ville  Commercial,  Nashville  American,  Nashville  Banner,  Memphis 
Avalanche,  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans  Picayune,  Mo- 


bile  Register,  Birmingham  Age,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Macon  Telegraph 
and  INIessenger,  Augusta  Chronicle,  Richmond  Despatch,  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times, 

It  is  well  to  note  that  these  newspapers  are  published  in  a  section  of 
our  country  which  is  to  be  largely  benefited  by  protection,  and  which 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  fact. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Morrison  bill  should  be  defeated 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  it  is  a  firm  first  step  toward  free  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Because  what  it  seeks  to  accomplish  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
tested  principles  of  any  great  political  party, 

3.  Because  it  agitates  and  disturbs  the  business  industries  of  our  coun¬ 
try  at  a  time  when  it  can  not  result  in  anything  but  discord,  discon¬ 
tent,  and  uncertainty.  Its  passage  would  be  injustice  to  the  manufact¬ 
uring,  laboring,  and  farming  industries  of  the  country. 

4.  Because  nobody  asks  for  it  except  politicians  who  care  more  who  is 
to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Democracy  in  the  approaching  cam¬ 
paign  than  they  do  for  the  real  interests  of  the  manufacturers  or  laborers 
of  our  country.  They  recognize  its  impracticability,  they  know  that 
it  can  never  become  law,  and  they  are  willing  to  distract  and  disturb 
the  country  by  an  untimely  discussion  on  which  even  their  own  party 
seems  hopelessly  divided.  They  know  that  such  a  measure  can  never 
pass  the  Senate,  could  never  receive  executive  sanction,  but  they  seek 
for  political  capital  by  begging  or  forcing  it  through  this  House. 

5.  Because  the  bill  itself  is  based  upon  a  plan  which  is  not  understood. 
Even  members  of  the  Democratic  party  claim  that  it  would  not  reduce 
the  revenues  of  the  Government.  If  so  they  can  give  no  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  such  reduction.  Its  author  would  arrange 
the  industries  of  the  country  in  a  line,  like  a  class  in  profane  history, 
and  say:  “  You  shall  all  conform  to  one  standard  of  height  and  breadth.” 
And  he  would  take  his  horizontal  cleaver  and  go  through  bis  class, 
making  such  reductions  as  would  conform  to  one  standard.  He  would 
take  the  scalp  of  one  industry,  the  brain  of  another,  the  whole  head  of 
the  third,  iDerhaps  the  next  would  escape  entirely,  and  the  fifth  be  cut 
midway.  So  on  through  the  class.  He  would  make  his  horizontal 
reduction  uniform,  but  he  would  certainly  spoil  the  looks  and  efli- 
ciency  of  his  class. 

PL.4.IN  WORDS  FROM  AN  “INDEPENDENT.” 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lymax]  to  the  Tariff  Reform  League  of  his  State 
expresses  very  concisely  and  truly  many  of  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  bill  under  consideration: 

The  following  are  my  objections  to  the  Morrison  bill:  First,  there  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  dues,  as  set  forth 
in  sections  1  and  2,  will  produce  any  serious  reduction  in  our  revenue.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  experts  that  the  increa.sed  importation  under  the  lower  rates  will 
keep  the  revenue  neai'ly  or  quite  at  its  present  point;  .second,  the  free-list,  as 
set  forth  in  section  3,  promises  a  reduction  of  less  than  S:i,0()0,000 ;  third,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  officers  of  the  Treasury,  as  explained  in  detail  in  the  speech  of 
INIr.  McKinley,  that  the  jiroposed  rates  are  so  complicated  liy  being  made  to 
depend  in  certain  cases  upon  the  Morrison  tariff  as  to  I’ender  their  calculation 
well-nigh  impossible. 

If  the  bill  be  taken  up  for  amendment  it  is  certain  that  the  House  will  pass 
many  weeks  in  bitter  debate  over  the  almost  endless  details,  and  this  to  the  ex- 
cliLsibn  of  appropriation  bills  and  other  pressing  legislation.  Any  one  who 
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knows  tlie  methods  in  the  House  and  Senate  will  acknowledge  that  the  bill 
must,  if  passed,  appear  finally  as  a  mutilated  and  useless  measure.  In  one  word , 
the  Morrison  bill  is  the  measure  of  an  indolentandindifferentman,  who,  tosave 
himself  investigation  and  work,  makes  a  horizontal  reduction  of  tariff  rates, 
heedless  of  those  Avhose  industries  may  be  ruined.  *  *  *  Feeling  as  I  do  that 
the  Morrison  bill  can  only  result  in  a  waste  of  time,  disturbance  of  eommerce, 
and  failure  essentially  to  reduce  our  revenue,  I  shall  do  what  I  ean  to  kill  it  or 
to  have  it  recommitted.  *  *  *  Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  en¬ 

tirely  in  sympathy  with  your  tariff  reform  league  so  far  as  it  favors  the  remo¬ 
val  of  our  surplus  revenue,  the  free-list  for  articles  in  the  first  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  a  scientific  revision  of  the  present  tariff. 

PROTECTION  IS  RIGHT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  policy  of  protection  is  right.  It  means  protection 
to  America  and  all  her  best  interests,  of  her  business,  her  commerce, 
and  her  homes.  It  does  not  mean  protection  for  protection’s  sake,  but 
it  does  mean  the  protection  of  our  young  and  struggling  industries 
until  they  are  able  to  compete  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  Until 
they  are  able  to  stand  squarely  upon  their  feet,  and  fight  upon  equal 
terms  the  battle  for  their  life,  the  policy  of  this  Government  should  be 
to  protect  them.  When  fairly  established,  they  will  not  ask  it.  The 
country  is  full  of  such  enterprises.  Let  us  build  them  up,  not  tear  them 
down.  In  some  instances  there  may  be  a  difference  of  values,  but  it 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  We  do  not  want  to 
receive  the  surplus  of  English  cheap  labor  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
prosperity.  We  have  almost  a  boundless  country  and  inestimable  re¬ 
sources.  Frequent  changes  in  our  laws  may  be  necessary.  Revision 
of  the  tariff  system  may  be  demanded.  The  errors  and  mistakes  need 
correction-,  but  let  us  correct  our  mistakes,  revise  our  tariff  laws  upon 
some  scientific  sensible  plan.  There  may  be  need  of  constant  attention 
to  details  as  we  progress,  but  do  not  let  us  regulate  our  greatest  source 
of  revenue  upon  a  plan  which  is  experimental  if  nothing  worse.  The 
country  does  not  ask  tariff  revision  upon  that  plan,  and  are  willing  to 
wait  for  more  intelligent  action  by  a  party  which  has  never  failed  to 
give  prosperity  to  the  country.  It  prefers  to  trust  the  friends  rather 
than  the  enemies  of  protection,  to  revise  the  tariff  as  it  may  need  it. 

The  tendency  of  American  institutions  may  be  toward  free  trade.  It 
may  yet  be  our  destiny.  But  if  we  look  at  England  with  her  centuries 
of  protection,  and  turn  to  our  own  country  to  study  one  century  of  her 
progress — a  simple  comparison  of  the  two  countries  and  their  condi¬ 
tions  — their  people  and  their  customs  will  convince  us  that  protection 
Avill  not  go  at  present,  and  that  when  free  trade  conies,  if  it  ever  shall, 
we  and  many  generations  of  our  successors  will  be  calmlj^  surveying 
earthly  scenes  from  a  higher  standpoint,  and  be  wondering  how  poor 
deluded  mortals  can  get  excited  over  so  small  a  thing  as  a  tariff  bill. 


ADDENDA. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  (Dem.)  May  15, 1884.] 

MUST  GO. 

The  protectionists  must  go. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald.] 

CHAMPION  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

The  Democratic  party  has  no  future,  save  as  the  cliampion  of  free  trade. 
[From  the  New  York  Sun.] 

IN  FAVOR  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

If  the  Democratic  party  shall  decide  to  make  the  tariff’ the  chief  issue  in  1884, 
the  national  Democratic  convention  must  put  forth  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
declaration  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
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[P'rom  the  Philadelphia  Call.] 

HE  TURNED  FREE-TRADER. 

Jones.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  have  become  a  free-trader?  Why,  you 
are  a  manufacturer,  and  depend  for  existence  on  protection. 

Smith.  I  was  a  manufacturer  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  sold  out  and 
bought  a  newspaper,  a  political  organ  in  a  neighboring  city. 

Jones.  But  free  trade  will  hurt  newspapers  just  as  much  as  any  other  busi¬ 
ness. 

Smith.  It  won’t  hurt  me.  On  the  contrary,  free  trade  would  make  my  for¬ 
tune. 

Jones.  How  in  the  Avorld  do  you  figure  that? 

Smith.  Well,  you  .see,  my  paper  is  going  to  get  all  the  sheriff's  advertising. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun,  May  28, 1884.] 

CAN  A  MAN  BE  BOTH  A  DEMOCRAT  AND  A  PROTECTIONIST? 

Being  asked  whether  the  Democratic  national  convention  would  adopt  as  a 
part  of  its  platform  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  “tariff  for  revenue  only,’’  Mr. 
Hurd  replies  in  the  following  style  : 

“Most  as.suredly  it  will  in  so  many  words.  But  I  shall  urge  more  than  that 
with  all  my  power.  *  *  *  j  ^vant  it  to  be  clearly  defined  whether  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  man  to  be  both  a  Democrat  and  a  protectionist.” 

A  PLAIN  ADMISSION. 

I  am  an  absolute  and  thorough  free-trader. — Hon.  J.  S.  C.  Blackburn,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  his  address  before  Tammany  Hall,  Neiv  York,  May  23,1884. 
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SPEECH 


HON.  JAS.  H.  SLATER, 

OW  OREGON, 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  APRIL  17.  lcS84. 


THE  FORFEITURE  OF  UNEARNED  LAND  GRANTS, 


WASHINGTON  . 
1884. 


\ 


s 

J 

8  P  E  E  C  II 

O  F 

NON.  JAMES  H. 


SLATE  l{. 


The  Senate  havinf?  under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  2036)  to  forfeit  the  unearned 
land.s  {^ranted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  aid  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  and  to  restore  the  same 
to  settlement,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  SLATER  said: 

Mr.  President:  There  is  hardly  any  question  which  is  at  this  time 
attracting  more  attention  among  the  masses  of  the  people  than  the 
forfeiture  and  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  the  unearned  land 
grants  so  improvidently  made  by  Congress  in  former  years.  In  cer¬ 
tain  classes  and  in  many  localities  this  question  of  forfeiture  is  pant- 
mount  and  overshadows  and  obscures  all  others.  And  it  is  quite  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  only  too  apparent  that  within  the  past  de¬ 
cade  the  area  of  public  lands  available  for  settlement  is  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  piiblic  lands  suitable  for  settlement 
dimini.sh  the  improvident  and  wasteful  prodigality  of  the  bestowal  of 
so  many  millions  of  acres  of  puljlic  lands  upon  great  and  grasping  corpo¬ 
rations  is  made  apparent.  By  this  improvident  bestowal  of  the  i)ublic 
lands  upon  corporations  they  have  been  tied  up  and  monopolized  by  be¬ 
ing  placed  beyond  the  easy  reach  of  the  {)ioneers  in  search  of  homes  for 
themselves  and  children. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  revenue  to  the  Cxoveriiment;  that  is  not  needed. 
It  is  a  question  of  homes  for  the  people;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the 
Government  has  bestowed  the  public  lauds  upon  corporations  in  that 
ratio  it  Inis  violated  its  trust  and  restricted  the  people  in  their  just  op¬ 
portunities  and  facilities  of  acquiring  homes  and  land.  In  these  two 
things,  homes  and  land  for  the  people,  is  largely  bound  up  the  welfare 
of  the  country  in  the  future  Aiiy  policy  that  places  needleas  restric¬ 
tions  or  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  people  acquiring  land  for  homes 
from  the  public  domain  strikes  the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  a 
most  vital  part. 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  mistake  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people, 
whose  circumstances  and  lot  in  life  make  them  seekers  of  homes  upon 
the  public  domain,  when  the  Government  was  lured  into  the  polic}"  of 
making  extensive  grants  of  land  to  corporations  to  aid  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railroads.  To  many  this  policy  has  proved  an  unmixed  evil. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  robbed  of  years  of  toil  and  the 
homes  they  sought  to  secure  for  themselves  and  children.  It  has  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  litigation  between  the  corporations  and  the  set¬ 
tlers,  and  has  lead  to  bitterne.ss  and  popular  discontent  widespread  and 
deep-seated. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  necessity  and  importance  of  railroads,  nor  do 
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I  overlook  tlie  I'act  that  in  many  instiinees  where  grants  were  given 
some  sort  of  governmental  aid  was  necessary  to  secure  an  early  con¬ 
struction  of  these  roads,  and  that  an  early  construction  of  some  of  these 
roads  was  necessary  not  onl^’’  as  a  means  of  opening  the  country  to  sey 
tlement  but  also  necessary  in  a  governmental  point  of  view  to  euabm 
the  Government  to  subdue  Indian  tribes  and  give  ample  protection  to 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  also  to  bring  remote  sections  of  the  country 
into  more  ready  communication  with  older  centei*s  of  population  and 
business. 

But  I  repeat,  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  aid  devised  should 
have  been  the  granting  of  vast  and  valuable  tracts  of  the  public  do¬ 
main,  the  patrimony  of  the  people,  whereby  the  home-seekers  have 
been  placed  at  the  mercy  of  these  soulless  corporations  and  compelled 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  lands  in  a  new  country. 

By  a  late  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  it 
appears  that  there  have  been  certified  to  States  and  corporations  48,- 
745,941  acres  which  were  granted  in  aid  of  railroads,  wagon-roads,  and 
canals.  These  lands,  so  far  as  sold,  have  averaged  about  $5  per  acre,  or 
double  the  price  at  which  the  adjacent  sections  ol‘  Government  lands 
were  sold,  or  lour  times  the  minimum  price  of  Government  land,  and 
to  the  extent  of  this  difference  the  home-seekers  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  of  their  limited  means  into  the  coffers  of  these  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  the  growth,  progress,  and  development  of  the  United 
States  in  the  century  of  its  existence  since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  growth,  development, 
and  progres^  of  any  people  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  And  if  we 
search  for  the  cause  of  this  marvelous  growth  and  development  and  to 
which  it  may  be  most  directly  referable  we  shall  find  that  next  to  our 
free  institutions  our  public-land  policy  has  contributed  most  to  these 
great  and  astonishing  results. 

As  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  the  new  nation¬ 
ality  came  to  the  possession  of  a  vast  domain  of  the  most  fertile  lands. 
In  the  progress  ofevents,  as  we  followed  the  lead  of  our  manifest  destiny, 
still  larger  acquisitions  followed  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  later 
by  further  acquisitions  from  Mexico.  Upon  these  lands  it  early  became 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  invite  settlement  upon  the  most  liberal 
terms  and  conditions;  so  that  all  who  desired  could,  if  they  had  the 
energy  and  pluck,  acquire  a  home  and  land  in  their  own  right. 

As  time  ran  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  grew  more  and  more 
liberal,  and  the  land  laws  were  steadily  improved  and  liberalized  in  the 
interest  of  the  settler  until  that  policy  developed  into  its  crowning  act, 
the  homestead  law,  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent  of  them  all.  Under 
this  policy  our  people  became  the  holders  of  land  in  limited  quantities; 
planted  as  it  were  in  the  soil,  the  wisest  and  safest  condition  for  any 
people;  the  one  condition  most  conducive  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  tlie  last  census  discloses  that  in  1880 there 
were  4,008,907  farms  in  the  United  States  averaging  134  acres  to  the 
farm;  that  of  this  number  of  farms  74  per  cent.,  or  2,984,300,  were 
cultivated  by  the  owners  thereof  and  20  per  cent.,  or  1,024,001  farms, 
were  cultivated  by  tenants.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  improved 
lands  embraced  in  farms  was  284,771,042.  The  average  number  of 
acres  of  improved  land  in  each  farm  was  71  acres,  and  of  unimprovetl 
land  02. 7  acres.  The  total  of  improved  and  unimproved  lands  embraced 
in  farms  was  530,081,835  jicres.  There  were  employed  on  these  farms 
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7,620,493  persons,  or  44. 1  per  cent,  of  all  occnpation.s  in  the  UniteO 
States. 

For  seventy-eight  years,  counting  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  were  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust, 
and  were  administered  by  the  General  Government,  no  matter  what  party 
for  the  time  being  held  the  reins  of  administration,  as  a  trust,  with  a 
jealous  care  for  theinterestsof  the  people  who  were  ultimately  to  make 
homes  thereon.  It  is  true,  sir,  they  were  not  given  as  homesteads  to 
settlers,  but  they  were  placed  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  on  such 
terms  as  all  could  readily  comply  with  and  by  complying  acquire  land 
and  homes.  During  that  period  not  one  acre  was  ever  given  to  a  cor¬ 
poration  for  any  purpose. 

The  new  States  which  were  carved  out  of  the  public  domain  Avere 
aided  by  grants  of  land  to  assist  them  in  making  internal  improvements, 
but  these  grants  were  to  be  administered  by  the  respective  Statas  to 
which  they  were  made,  and  each  State  had  the  power  to  control  the  final 
disposition  of  the  lands  granted  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  might  think  best,  not  inconsistent  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  grant,  and  it  was  fully  and  fairly  assumed  that  thase  grants  would 
be  so  administered  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  people  of  the  State  seek¬ 
ing  homes  upon  thase  granted  lands.  These  grants  were  very  restricted 
in  amount,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  more  than  the  alternate  sections 
for  six  sections  in  width  upon  either  side  of  the  road  to  be  constructed. 
The  entire  concessions  of  land  to  the  States  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Government  to  March  4,  1861,  for  railroads  and  canals  amounted, 
all  told,  to  31,600,846  acres. 

In  1861  there  came  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
The  Democratic  party  was  driven  from  power  and  its  place  taken  by 
the  Republican  party.  Of  the  causes  leading  up  to  this  change  of  party 
administration  I  need  not  discuss  now,  but  among  the  charges  that 
were  brought  against  the  Democracy  wiis  one  that  the  Democracy  had 
fostered  corruption  and  extravagance  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  had  squandered  the  patrimony  of  the  people  by  extrava¬ 
gant  grants  of  the  public  lands  for  internal  improvements  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  States.  One  of  the  earliest  resolves  of  the  Republican  party  was 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  people  and 
should  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  corporations,  but  should  be  held 
as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benelit  of  the  people  and  should  be  granted  in  limited 
quantities,  free  of  cost,  to  landle.ss  settlers. 

Among  the  public  acts  of  Congress  passed  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  Republican  party  to  political  power  was  the  homestead  law, 
for  which  that  party  never  fails  to  take  to  itself  great  credit,  taking  to 
itself  exclusively  the  honor  of  having  by  the  paasage  of  this  law  given 
to  every  one  who  will  avail  himself  of  it  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre.s 
of  land  without  money  and  without  price;  and  yet,  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  of  a  general  homestead  law  was  of  Democratic  parentage.  Home¬ 
stead  bills  had  been  advocated  in  prior  Congresses,  but  the  act  was  finally 
pressed  to  a  paasage  May  20,  1862,  in  the  second  year  of  Republican  as¬ 
cendency.  I  am  not  disposed  to  belittle  the  part  the  Republican  party 
performed  in  the  enactment  of  this  law,  for  it  is  the  only  redeeming 
spot  in  all  its  acts  and  doings  in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
that  I  know  of,  in  the  record  of  that  party  since  it  came  into  the  con¬ 
trol, of  the  Feileral  Administration. 

Why,  sir,  within  about  forty  days  of  the  passage  of  this  homestead 
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law,  for  which  that  party  has  so  often  coi)gra‘‘ulated  the  country  ajidl 
glorified  itself,  this  same  i)arty,  upon  whom  rested  the  iissurance  given 
to  the  country  in  the  most  solemn  form  that  the  public  land  should  be 
‘  ‘  sacredly  held  and  administered  as  a  trust  for  the  sole  l>euelit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  not  to  be  sold  for  money  or  granted  to  corporations  but  granted  in 
limited  quantities  free  of  cost  to  landless  settlers,  ”  granted  by  iiet  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  corporations  28,442,7(50  acres  of  the  public  lands.  These  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  in  one  day,  the  1  st  day  of  Jul}",  1 862,  and  in  leas  than 
three  years  from  that  date  the  concessions  made  by  that  party,  having 
the  control  of  Congreas,  to  corporations  alone,  exceeded  80, 000, 000  acres, 
including  the  28,000,000  granted  on  July  1,  1802. 

Thus  in  the  first  four  yciirs  lease  of  power  the  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  granted  to  cor])orations  aloTie  almost  three  times  as  much  of  the 
pul)lic  lands  as  had  been  granted  to  the  several  States  to  aid  them  in  inter¬ 
nal  improvement  during  the  previous  seventy-five  years’  existence  of  the 
Government.  But  the  m  ismanagement  of  the  public  lands  did  not  stop 
with  its  first  term  of  four  years,  but  continued  up  to  about  the  time  when 
the  Democracy  regained  control  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  in  1875. 
I  find,  Mr.  President,  a  table  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  last  Congress 
in  the  House  by  Hon.  William  S.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  showing  the 
concessions  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
for  other  purposes  granted  between  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  and  June 
30,  1874,  which  I  believe  to  be  approximately  correct.  It  is  as  follows: 


Statemmt  exhihithuj  fatid  oneessiom  by  acts  of  Congress  to  corporations  for 
railroad,  canal,  and  mil  it  ary  ivagon-road  purposes  from  March  4,  1801, 


to  June  30,  1874. 


State. 

Date  of  laws. 

1 

Arkansas . 

July  28, 1866 
July  28, 1866 
July  28, 1866 
July  4,1866 

Missoiiri . 

July  28, 1866 
.July  4,1866 

Iowa . 

.Tune  2,186)4 
June  2,1864 
.Tan.  31,1873 

June  2,18(y 
May  12.1864 
May  12;  186-1 

Michigan . 

June  7,1864 
Mar.  3,1865 
July  5,1862 
Mar.  3,1865 

Wisconsin . 

May  5,1864 

Mar.  3,1873 

May  5,1861 

May  5,1864 

Minnesota  . 

Mar.  5,1865 

Mar.  3,1871 

May  5,1864 

Names  of  roads  and  canals. 


Cairo  and  Fulton . 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock . 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith . 

Iron  Mountain . 

Cairo  and  Fulton . 

Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain . 

Burlington  and  Mi.ssonri  River . 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific... 
Act  to  quiet  the  title  to  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River.. 
McGregor  and  Mississippi  River.... 

Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul . 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana . 

Bay  De  Noquet  and  Marquette . 

^  Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

West  Wisconsin,  formerly  the! 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee . 

An  act  to  quiet  the  title  to  the  [ 
lands  of  settlers  claimed  by 
West  Wisconsin  Railway  Com¬ 
pany. 

Saint  Croix  and  Lake  Superior 
and  branch  to  Bayfield, 

Wisconsin  Central . 

Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  Brainerd 
branch. 

Saint  Vincent,  extension  of  Saint 
Paul  and  Pacific. 

Lj\ke  Superior  and  Mississippi . 


j  Number  of 
j  acres  in  the 
grant.* 


1,  ('40, 0(X).  00 
865, 5.?9. 00 
458, 771. 00 
864, 000. 00 
182, 718. 00 
610, 000. 00 
96, 646. 55 
160,  Ml.  23 
1,298, 739.00 

356, 983. 00 
1, 536, 000. 00 
524,8(X).00 
5.31,20(t.00 
128, 000. 00 

564. 480. 00 


1, 205, 600. 00' 

8S3, 737. 74 

1,800,000.00 

1,475,000.00 

2,000,000.08 

920,  (X)0. 00 


StuicMcnt  txhibiti'tig  lujid  concessions^  <S:c. — 


State. 

:  Date  of  laws. 

Names  of  roads  and  canals. 

Number  of 
acres  in  the 
grant.* 

i 

Minnesota . 

•  July  4,1866 

^  Southern  Minnesota . 

7.35,  (KK).  00 
‘  5.50,(100.00 
j  800, 000.  (X» 

1  1, 520,  (XtO.  (X) 

!  .3,(XX»,CXX).0(» 

1, 7(X;,  (XX).  (X> 
2,  ;i50,  (KX).  00 

12, 000,  (XX).  00 
6, 000,  OCX).  00 
1,  KK),  OCX).  (X) 
245,000.00 
7. 997, 6(X).  (X) 
1,  KX),  OCX).  00 
3, 724, 800.  00 
41,318.00 

Kansas . 

Corporations ... 

1  July  4, 1866 

Ha,stings,  Dakota . 

!  Mar.  3, 1883 

1  Mar.  3, 1863 
Mar.  3,1863 

1  July  23, 1866 
July  25, 1866 

July  1,1862 

I  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Gal¬ 
veston. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas . . 

Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  ... 
Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  Citv 
Missouri  Kiver,  Fort  .Scott,' and 
Gulf. 

Union  Pacific . 

July  1,1862 

Kansas  Division . 

July  1,1862 

Denver  Division . 

July  1,1862 
J  uly  1, 1862 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific . 

Central  Pacific . 

July  1, 1862 

Western  Pacific . 

July  25,1866 

Oregon  Branch . 

July  1,1862 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific . 

July  2,1864 
July  27,1866 

Northern  Pacific . 

46,947,2tX).  00 
11,964,160.00 
49, 244,  803. 00 
3, 701, 760. 00 
15, 000,  (XX).  00 
‘X)3, 218. 00 

Southern  Pacific . 

July  27,1866 

Atlantic  and  Pacific . 

May  4,1870 

Oregon  Central . 

Mar.  3,1871 

Texas  and  Pacific . 

Mar.  3, 1871 

New  Orleans  Pacific . { 

1 

i 

i 

Total  numljer  of  acres  granted  | 
to  railroads.  j 

190,0.30,  (X14.52 

ORANTS  FOR  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 

Wisconsin . 

1863  to  1870... 

Wagon  roads . . . 

302, 930.  ;i6 
221, 01.3.  ;i5 
1,  .888, 600. 00 
200, 000.  (X) 
200, 000.  CX) 

2CX),  (XX).  00 
100,(XX).(X1 

Michigan . 1 

1863  to  1870... 

Oregon . ' 

1864  to  1869... 

Wisconsin . j 

Michigan . 

Apr.  10, 1866  ' 
Mar.  3, 1865 

July  3, 1866: 
July  6, 1865  j 

Breakwater  and  harbor  sliip-canal.. 
Portage  Lake  and  lAike  Superior 
ship-canal. 

La  Belle  ship-canal. 

j 

3, 112, 543.  (HI 

*  Estimated. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Grants  to  railroad  corporations .  190, 030,004.52 

Grants  for  roads  and  canals .  3, 112.  543.00 

Total .  .  193,142,607.52 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  these  concessions  made  in  a  little 
less  than  fourteen  years  amounted  to  193,142, (107  acres;  and  of  this 
amount  more  than  160,000,000  acres  were  given  outright  to  coiporations, 
which  have  always  been  and  are  to-day  the  main  supiiort  Of  the  Ke- 
publi(!an  party  in  all  its  political  campaigns.  And  yet,  sir,  at  each 
succeeding  election,  Congressional  and  other  elections,  the  Kejiublican 
party  has  held  up  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it 
should  have  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  election  of  its  candidates  that 
it  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  homestead  laws  while  it  had  by  these 
grants  put  va.st  tracts  of  the  public  lands  beyond  the  rehch  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  same  homestead  laws,  and  continued  jto  make  fiirther 


/ 
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grants  after  each  election  aiitil  there  came  a  change  in  the  other  bran(ih 
of  Congress  by  the  return  of  a  Democratic  majority,  since  which  time 
no  further  grants  have  been  made  and  none  have  been  increased  or 
extended. 

These  concessions  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  scandals  in  and  out 
of  Congress;  they  have  brought  distrust  upon  every  department  of  the 
Government  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  land  laws  of  the 
countr3^  .  So  great  has  this  distrust  come  to  be  that  among  the  people 
who  have  been  seeking  homes  upon  public  lands  it  is  boldly  asserted 
that  the  influence  of  the  railroad  corporations  dominate  and  control  the 
rulings  of  the  Land  Department;  and  it  is  to  the  shame  and  discredit  of 
the  countr^^  that  the  accusation  is  too  well  sustained  by  facts  which  are 
not  to  be  denied.  The  rulings  of  that  Department  have  been  so  vacil¬ 
lating,  so  often  changed,  modified,  or  reversed,  and  so  often  made  in  thd 
face  of  well-recognized  principles  of  law  as  to  suggest  gross  incompe¬ 
tence,  or  what  is  worse,  corruption  and  collusion. 

The  settled  principles  of  law  which  require  public  grants  to  be  most 
strictly  construed  against  the  grantee  have  been  notoriously"  ignored  in 
the  constructions  given  these  grants  by"  the  Land  Depa  rtment  as  is  sho wa 
by  numerous  decisions.  J.  W.  Le  Barnes,  one  of  the  law"  clerks  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Lauds  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  testifies  as  follows  before 
that  committee: 

c 

Q.  Have  the  laws*  jfeaerally  been  literally  construed  in  favor  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  The  principle  of  lawapplicable  to  public  grants— that  they  ought 
t/o  be  construed  strictly  against  the  grantees — has  not  been  observed,  although 
the  exeei>tions  to  the  grant  are  very  strictly  ruled  against. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  grants  have  been  construed  very  liberally  to  the 
grantee  and  against  the  settler  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

In  auotlier  part  of  his  testimony  this  witness  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
class  of  cases  which  come  before  the  law  clerks  for  their  examination, 
as  follows: 

Q.  Are  these  questions  that  go  before  you  for  adjudication  such  as  are  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  corporations  intereste<i  in  them? 

A.  It  is  the  other  way.  The  cases  in  which  the  decisions  that  have  been  made 
are  satisfactory  to  the  corporations  are  the  ones  that  usually  come  before  the 
law  clerks’  division. 

Q.  IIow  is  that  ? 

A.  In  reviewing  the  oflice  decisions  the  cases  that  may  he  thought  to  have 
been  erroneously  decided  according  to  the  views  of  the  law  division  are  usually 
those  where  the  decisiou.s  are  favorable  to  the  corporations.  It  is  not  usual  to 
make  misUvkes  in  favor  of  the  settle r.s. 

Q.  It  is  iu»tlie  revision  of  tliis  class  of  work  and  the  detection  of  what  seems 
to  you  to  be  injustice  toward  settlers  that  the  questions  arise? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  same  way  where  the  interests  of  the  United  Sates  are 
concerned. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  contests  between  settlers  ai  d 
these  corporations  are  brought  up,  heard,  and  determined,  and  befi  re 
whom  determined,  this  witness  says: 

Q.  Before  what  tribunal,  or  what  class  of  minds  are  these  questions  heard  in 
the  first  instance  ? 

A.  Before  the  clerks  having  that  matter  in  charge, 

Q,,  Before  ordinary  clerks? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  counsel  have  aowss  informally  to  these  clerks  in  private  conver¬ 
sation  and  otherwise,  and  endeavor  to  press  tlieir  views  upon  these  clerks  wth 
such  means  as  they  see  fit  to  exercise  upon  them? 

A.  I  think  it  has  usually  been  the  fact  that  the  views  of  railroad  attorneys 


and  their  eonstruolioiis  ut  the  law  have  been  fully  impressed  upon  the  mindsi>!’ 
clerks  aetiu”'  upon  case/S  in  which  the  corporations  are  interested.  The  regula¬ 
tions  prohibit  conferenees  between  attorneys  and  clerk.s  except  upon  i)er- 
niission.  Such  regulations  have  not  always  prtjved  effective,  although  they 
are  now  more  strictly  enforced  than  formerly.  Attorneys  have,  however,  full 
access  to  chiefs  of  division. 

In  liis  next  answer  this  witness  furtlier  says  : 

There  are  no  formal  hearing.s.  The  pressure  brought  upon  clerks  is  the  pmw- 
ure  of  the  power  and  influ-e>\ce  of  great  corporations.  If  a  case  involving  railroad 
interests  adverse  to  a  settler’s  right  or  to  the  public  intere.st /♦eppm*-  to  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  before  final  decision  the  attorneys  usually 
rind  it  out  and  interview  the  Connnissioner  on  the  subject.  They  also  look  very 
closely  after  cases  that  may  in  the  same  manner  come  before  the  law  clerk  for 
his  oi)inion. 

From  tliCwse  statements  of  this  witness  it  appears  too  jdainly  to  be 
doubted  that  the  rulinjrs  and  eonstruetions  of  the  Land  Department  as 
bettveen  the  land-grant  corporations  and  settlers  has  l)e  n  steadily  and 
almost  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  rights  of  these  cor¬ 
porations  by  ignoring  the  settled  principles  of  law  that  public  grants 
ought  to  be  strictly  construed  against  t  he  grantee  and  giving  these  grants 
the  most  liberal  construction  in  favor  of  the  railroads,  and  at  the  same 
time  restricting  by  con.st  ruction  the  exceptions  and  limitations  contained 
in  these  grants  to  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  It  is  a  little  remark¬ 
able,  Mr.  President,  that  most  of  the  mistakes  in  the  rulings  of  the 
subordinate  clerks  of  the  Department  are  made  against  the  .settler. 
The  witne.ss  says  “  it  is  not  usual  to  make  m ista kes  in  favor  of  settlers.  ” 
The  converse,  then,  must  be  true,  that  it  is  usual  tor  the  subordinate 
clerks  of  the  Department  to  make  mistakes  against  the  .settlers.  And 
this,  sir,  is  just  what  is  charged  everywhere  where  the  manner  of  the 
adjusting  of  the.se  grants  between  railroad  corporations  and  settlersare 
known  and  understood.  And  this  is  in  every  localit^’^  where  thcvse 
grants  have  been  made  and  have  had  an  actual  existence. 

Mr.  President,  in  187G  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  most  glaring  wrongs  suflered  by  set¬ 
tler’s  on  lieu  lauds  under  the  rulings  of  the  l.and  Department,  and  the 
w’itness  I  have  quoted  from  gives  a  mo.st  interesting  account  of  how 
this  law’  has  been  in  the  main  ilefeated  liy  construction  in  the  intere.st 
of  the  railroads,  as  follows: 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  state  any  unjust  or  inequitable  o[>eratio«i  of  the  land  law.s 
such  as  might  be  remedied  by  statute,  so  that  the  entire  system  should  work 
justice  ill  different  cases  where  it  now  works  injustice. 

A.  It  is  not  legislation  that  is  wanted  in  all  ctuses. 

In  reply  to  your  general  question  I  could  refer  to  some  linos  of  decisions  which 
have  (saused  injustice  to  .sidtlers.  I  n  tlie  ea.se  of  Gates  vs.  California  and  Oregon 
Railroad  Company  it  was  held  by  the  Secretary  in  187.S  (5  Copp.,  150)  that  when 
a  pre-emption  settler  was  on  land  within  railroad  limits  at  the  date  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  railroad  right  and  afterwards  abandoned  his  claim  or  transferred 
his  improvements  to  another  the  former  pre-emption  claim  did  not  except  the 
land  from  the  grant,  and  that  the  subsequent  settler  purchasing  this  former  set¬ 
tler’s  improvements  or  otherwise  occupying  the  land  after  the  former  .settler 
had  abandoned  it  could  not  have  his  claim  recognized. 

The  same  rule  had  existed  previous  to  the  decision  in  the  Gates  case  and  prior 
to  1876,  and  had  caused  much  complaint,  as  it  was  of  w'ide  application  and  af¬ 
fected  great  numbers  of  cases. 

In  1876  Congre.ss  attempted  to  correct  this  and  some  other  rulings  of  the  De¬ 
partment  by  positive  legislation.  The  act  of  A))ril  21  of  that  year  (19  Stab,  35) 
was  a  mandatory  act  requiring  the  Department  to  recognize  the  validity  of  sub- 
setpient  entries  where  land  had  l)een  cov’ered  by  former  claims  of  the  date  of 
withdraw’al  of  lands  for  railroad  grants.  This  act  did  not  have  the  effect  which 
was  shown  by  the  Senate  debates  to  have  been  expected  by  the  legislative  mind. 
Tlie  Gates  tlecision  was  rendered  without  reference  to  the  act  of  1876,  and  was 
afterward  modified  upon  such  fact  being  shown.  But  the  unmodified  decision 
appears  to  have  been  the  rule  usually  followe»l  in  the  Land  Office  down  to  a 
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recent  date.  The  regtilations  adopted  by  departmental  concurrence  or  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  rulings  made  under  the  act  of  1876  had  the  elfeot  in  all  cajse.s 
to  make  the  relief  contemplated  by  that  act  difficult  of  availability  and  in  most 
cases  to  render  the  act  inoperative. 

It  was  held,  for  example,  that  the  act  could  have  no  prospective  eflect  because 
its  language  implied  a  past  tense.  Then  it  %vas  held  that  it  could  have  no  re¬ 
troactive  etlect  because  that  would  be  unconstitutional.  Again,  if  a  cixse  arose 
that  in  tlie  view  of  the  office  could  be  recognized  a.s  coming  within  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  act,  the  claim  was  rejected  unless  the  party  was  careful  to  state  that 
he  exi)reasly  claimed  it.  A  great  many  cases  have  been  adjudicated  in  this  way, 
and  the  parties  who  had  an  absolute  legal  right  to  their  land  under  the  indemnity 
provisions  of  the  acts  granting  land  for  railroad  purposes,  and  had  such  rights 
irrespective  of  the  act  of  1876,  were  defeated  in  their  claims  under  the  construc¬ 
tion  given  to  an  act  designed  for  their  protecticai. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  reference  to  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  some  of  the  evils  and  abuses  that  have  grown  up  under  these 
railroad  grants;  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  evils  and  abuses  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  grant,  but  are 
the  usual  and  I  may  say  inseparable  concomitants  of  each  and  all  of 
them.  In  Congress  after  Congress  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  yeiirs 
petition  after  petition  has  been  presented  here  and  in  the  other  branch 
lor  a  redress  of  these  grievances  or  for  relief  from  some  of  the  oppr«^- 
\  sions  and  wrongs  which  have  grown  out  of  these  grants,  and  in  the 

main,  sir,  these  petitions  have  been  unheeded,  or  at  least  no  adequate 
relief  has  been  devised. 

It  is  true,  sir,  we  can  not  undo  all  that  has  been  done;  we  can  not 
reclaim  all  these  vast  areas  of  the  public  domain  so  improvidently  and 
as  I  think  unwisely  given  away;  we  can  not  interfere  with  vested  rights 
which  have  been  acquired  under  the  terms  of  these  various  grants. 
Kut,  sir,  we  may  do  .something  in  the  wa}’^  of  restoring  to  settlement  so 
much  of  these  grants  as  have  not  been  earned  by  the  construction  of  the 
contemplated  roads  within  the  time  fixed  in  the  granting  acts  for  their 
construction,  or  such  further  time  as  may  have  been  granted  for  that 
})urpose.  The  life  of  each  and  all  of  these  grants  has  longsince  expired. 
In  liict,  .sir,  by  the  delay  of  Congress  in  not  promptly  acting  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  so  legislating,  that  as  soon  as  the  time  fixed  in  these  grants 
within  ^vhich  the  road  contemplated  might  be  completed,  the  lands 
embraced  in  the  grants  should  be  restored  to  settlement,  the  right  of 
C'ongress  to  act  in  that  direction  has  become  more  and  more  complicated 
and  embarrassed  with  difficulty. 

Py  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  to  the  Senate  in 
answer  to  its  re.solution  of  December  18,  1883,  I  find  that  by  these 
delays  more  than  56,000,000  acres  of  land  are  involved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  in  case  of  a  forfeiture,  lands  earned  after  the  life  of 
the  grant  and  before  forfeiture  declared  can  be  reached  by  such  an  act. 
Thus,  sir,  while  Congress  has  stood  silent  and  inactive  the.se  56, OIK), 000 
acres  have  been  swept  beyond  the  reach  of  your  boasted  homestea<l 
laws,  and  doubtle.ss  grasi)ed  securely  by  these  great  and  relentless  cor¬ 
porations.  And  by  the  same  report  already  referred  to,  I  find  that  the 
uncompleted  portions  of  these  several  railroads  call  for  more  than 
65,000,000  acres  of  the  public  land.s,  all  of  which  is  most  certainly 
Avithin  the  power  of  Congress  to  reclaim  to  the  public  domain  and  b> 
settlement.  This  can  be  done.  The.se  lands  am  be  rCvStored  to  settle¬ 
ment  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  homestead  and  other  laws^ 
resiiecting  the  occupancy,  siile,  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands. 
Shall  it  be  done?  For  myself  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that 
every  consideration  of  a  sound  public  policy  requires  that  these  landA^ 
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should  l>e  de(;laml  tbrfeit-ed  and  restored  to  settlement  at  onee.  This 
session  of  Congress  ouglit  not  to  adjourn  until  this  is  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  graut  to  the  North  Paeilic  Railroiwl  Company, 
made  July  2,  1864,  and  subsequent  acts  and  resolutions  was  by  far  the 
most  valuable  grant  ever  made  to  any  corporation.  It  was  enormous  in 
extent  and  covered  lar  more  valuable  lands  than  any  of  the  later  grants. 
It  embraced  vast  areas  of  the  best  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  large 
and  extensive  bodies  of  coal  lauds,  while  extensive  portions  of  the  gnuit 
are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  most  valuable  timber. 

This  corporation  earned  in  the  lifetime  of  the  grant  10,039,459  jicres 
of  land,  and  has  earned  since  the  expiration  of  the  life  of  the  grant 
29,851,101  acres,  and  in  all  39,890,560  acres,  and  the  uncompleted  por¬ 
tion  of  its  road  calls  for  7,056,640  acres  more.  The  original  Jict  con¬ 
templated  a  through  line  of  road  from  Lake  Superior  to  “Puget  Sound, 
w'ith  a  branch  via  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Portland,  Oregon.” 

By  the  joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1870,  the  main  line  w'as  changed 
to  Portland  and  the  branch  from  .some  convenient  point  on  the  mxiin. 
trunk  across  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  Puget  Sound.  During  the  fall 
of  last  year  connection  was  made  on  the  main  line  from  its  eastern  con¬ 
nections  to  Wallula,  in  Washington  Territory,  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  eastward  from  Portland,  and  it  also  completed  its  line 
from  Portland  to  the  sound,  the  gap  from  Wallula  to  Portland  having 
been  filled  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  by  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company  without  aid  from  the  Government.  It  is  not  now' 
pretended  that  the  Northern  Pacific  even  contemplates  the  toustruction 
of  a  road  at  any  time  in  the  future  down  the  Columbia  River.  Here, 
then,  are  2,500,000  acres  of  land  ab<jut  which  there  am  be  no  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  restoring  to  the  public  domain.  The  road  has 
not  been  built  and  never  will  be.  The  necessity  for  it  has  been  fully 
supplied  by  the  construction  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company’s  road  from  Portland  to  Wallula;  and  the  nece.ssity  having 
(teased  or  been  removed,  the  grant  should  be  terminated  at  once  and 
these  lands  restored  to  settlement. 

But,  sir,  it  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  this  corporation  that  the  original 
act  making  this  grant  dedicated  absolutely  all  these  lands  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  that  the  Government  is  abso¬ 
lutely  estopped  from  forfeiting  an  acre  of  them  unless  it  shall  take  upon 
itself  to  complete  lx)th  the  main  line  and  the  branch  road.  Nay,  more, 
sir;  it  is  claimed  by  virtue  of  the  resolution  of  May  31  that  under  the 
right  to  mortgage  there  given  the  mortgagee  has  the  right  to  sell  these 
lands,  although  the  road  should  never  be  built.  The  ninth  .section  of 
the  original  act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  United  States  make  the  several  con¬ 
ditioned  grants  herein,  and  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  accept 
the  same,  upon  the  further  condition  that  if  the  said  company  make  any  breach 
of  the  conditions  hereof,  and  allow  the  same  to  continue  for  upward  of  one 
year,  then,  in  such  ca.se,  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  United  States,  by  its  Con¬ 
gress,  may  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  which  may  be  needful  and  necessary 
to  insure  a  speedy  completion  of  the  said  road. 

This  section  is  cited  by  the  attorneys  and  agents  of  this  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  right  of  re-entry  w'as  reserved  or 
contemplated  in  the  act,  and  to  negative  the  plain  and  unquestioned  im¬ 
port  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  preceding  section.  But  it  does 
not  negative  either  in  terms  or  by  implication  the  force  or  etfect  of  the 
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roiiditious  of  section  8.  It  iidds  another  condition  which  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  accept,  and  reserves  a  right  to  the  CTOvernrnent  not  found  in 
the  preceding  section.  This  further  condition  is,  that  if  the  said  com¬ 
pany  make  any. breach  in  the  conditions  hereof  (and  these  conditions 
are  found  in  section  8)  “and  allow  the  same  to  continue  for  upward  of 
one  year,  then,  in  such  case,  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  United  States  by 
its  Congress  may  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  which  may  be  needful 
and  necessary  to  insure  a  speedy  completion  of  the  said  road.” 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  company  failed  to  commence  the  work  in  two 
years  from  the  approval  of  the  act,  or  failed  to  complete  fifty  miles  each 
year  after  the  second  year,  and  allowed  such  failure  “to  continue  for 
upward  of  one  year,”  then  the  Government  might  interpose  in  the  way 
indicated,  although  within  the  time  in  which  the  grant  Avas  to  run, 
or,  if  the  company  failed  to  complete  the  entire  road  in  ten  years  and 
suffered  that  failure  to  continue  for  a  year,  the  Government  could  not 
take  advantage  of  such  failure  to  forfeit  the  grant  or  for  any  other  j)ur- 
pose  until  the  full  time  of  one  year  and  more  hiid  elapsed.  That,  sir, 
is  all  there  is  of  section  9.  The  Government  assumed  no  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  obligation  whatever,  and  did  not  surrender  the  right  of  re-entry 
for  condition  broken,  Avhich  certainly  existed  under  section  8. 

The  resolution  of  May  31,  1870,  gave  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
company  to  issue  bonds  and  mortgage  “all  its  property  and  rights 
of  property  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  reiil,  personal,  and  mixed, 
including  its  franchises  as  a  corporation,”  which  consent  had  been  ex- 
pres.sly  withheld  in  the  original  act.  A  part,  and  the  principal  part,  of 
the  property  of  the  company  was  its  grant  of  land,  Avhich  though  a 
grant  in  prxsenti  was  based  upon  conditions  to  be  subsequently  per¬ 
formed.  The  consent  to  mortgage  did  not  change  the  character  of  this 
grant  either  in  terms  or  by  implication.  The  company  could  convey 
by  its  mortgage  no  higher  or  better  title  than  it  possessed,  a  title  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  defeated  if  the  conditions  upon  which  it  rested  were  not  per¬ 
formed. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  was  simply  the  exercise  of  the  legislative 
power  reserved  in  the  original  actand  it  must  be  construed  in  connection 
with  that  act  and  so  construed  as  to  give  each  and  all  of  the  provisions  of 
both  their  proper  and  legitimate  force  and  effect  unless  there  are  pro¬ 
visions  so  different  and  conflicting  that  both  can  not  stand.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  is  not  a  repealing  act  and  can  not  be  so  construed;  it  is  an  amend¬ 
atory  act,  and  as  such  changed  in  terms  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  act,  restricts  some  and  enlarges  others,  but  in  no  way  changes 
or  modifies  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant  was  originally  given. 
To  coirstrue  the  consent  given  in  this  resolution  to  the  (*ompany  to  mort¬ 
gage  its  property  and  rights  of  property  into  a  waiver  of  a  performance 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant  was  made,  so  as  to  estop  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  a  re-entry  for  condition  broken,  is  to  import  into  the  res¬ 
olution  terms  not  found  in  it  and  which  are  negatived  by  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  and  by  every  fair  and  reasonable  implication  arising 
upon  the  resolution  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  original  act. 

Why,  sir,  if  this  construction  is  to  be  accepted,  then  we  have  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  placed  in  the  position  of  having  put  it¬ 
self  and  the  Government  in  the  position  of  granting  47,000,000  acres 
of  the  public  lands  in  such  a  loose  way  that  the  corporation  to  which 
the  grant  was  made  had  only  to  execute  its  mortgage,  survey  a  line  so 
as  to  lociite  the  grant,  go  into  insolvency,  allow  the  mortgage  to  be  fore¬ 
closed  and  the  lands  sold  without  doing  a  single  substantial  act  to- 


W'aid  the  construction  of  the  road.  Congress  has  done  many  foolish 
acts,  but  none  so  absurdly  foolish  as  this.  At  least,  sir,  1  am  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  that  even  a  Republican  Congress  wjis  so  blindly  stupid 
as  such  a  construction  would  imply. 

A  ]»lea  is  also  put  forth  that  tlie  North  1‘acitic  Company  has  met 
with  reverses,  that  it  has  expended  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  of  this  road  in  the  tiice  of  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  therefore  the  Government  ought  to  be  lenient  and  merciful. 
In  one  breath  it  talks  defiance  and  clutches  with  an  avidity  known  only 
to  the  proverbial  grasp  of  corporations  every  acre  of  the  47,000,000  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  original  grant  and  tells  the  Government  that  it  is  estopped 
from  re-entry;  in  the  next  breath  it  is  suppliant  and  pleading  to  be  let 
alone. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  no  other  corj)oration  has  been  so  enricl\ed  by 
Government  as  this.  In  round  numbers  its  earned  lands  amount  to 
40,000,000  acres,  which  at  a  very  low  estimate  will  realize  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  at  least  §100,000,000.  It  has  already  received  over  $11,000,000 
from  the  sale»s  of  these  lands.  Its  coal  lands  on  the  Sound,  already 
earned,  are  stated  to  be  worth  an  enormous  sum.  So  valuable  are  they 
that  the  company  absolutely  refuses  to  sell  them  at  any  price. 

A  local  paper,  the  ffacoma  Ledger,  a  paper  entirely  friendly  to  the 
company,  in  speaking  of  and  describing  only  a  portion  of  these  lands, 
describes  them  as  follows: 

In  the  bitnininou.s  coal-field  bounded  as  above  de.scribed  are  l,r)(K) square  miles 
of  land — that  is,  1,50©  of  both  odd  and  even  numbered  .sections,  or  900,000  acres. 
As  the  railroad  company  owns  the  odd-numbered  sections,  it  has  in  tins  field 
one-half  the  above,  or  480,000  acres.  This,  valued  at  the  low  rate  of  S20  per  sicre, 
the  Governnjent  i)rice  for  coal  lands  within  railroad  limits,  would  amount  in 
value  to  S9,G00,000.  We  «lo  not  think  it  extravagant  to  venture  the  statement  that 
the  sum  last  named  underrates  the  value  of  the  company’s  coal  lands  in  Western 
Washington  to  the  extent  of  representing  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
real  value.  Nevertheless,  take  the  Government  price  for  it.  And  still  there  is 
a  very  important  item  to  add.  This  belt  of  coal  lands  embraces  the  most 
heavily  timbered  region  of  like  extent  in  the  world.  Monster  tir  and  <«dar 
trees,  many  of  them  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  from  3(X)  to  400  feet 
in  height,’ cover  the  earth  so  thickly  in  many  parts  that  standing  in  tlieir  midst 
the  range  of  vision  is  confined  within  a  few  hundred  feet  on  all  sides,  as  by  a 
dense  wall  of  wood.  A  very  low  estimate  places  the  measurement  of  such  for- 
e.sts  at  60,000  feet  to  the  acre,  worth  75  cents  per  thousiuid,  for  this  material  is 
extra  clear  and  good.  That  is  $45  per  acre,  or  $21,600,000  for  the  value  of  the 
timber  on  the  railroad  company’s  480,(M10  acres  of  coal  lands.  Let  this  be  added 
to  the  $9,600,000  and  we  have  -$31,200,000  as  representing  the  value  of  coal  and 
timber  in  and  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Itailroad  Company’s  coal 
lands  in  Western  Wa.shington  exclusive  of  the  lignite  belt. 

Thi.s  e.stiluate  is  very  likely  overdrawn,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
these  lands  are  of  very  great  value  even^now,  and  as  the  country  de¬ 
velops  will  become  vastly  more  so.  But,  sir,  whatever  may  be  the 
facts  as  to  the  hardships  and  financial  disasters  and  other  difficulties 
this  corporation  has  had  to  encounter,  and  whatever  may  be  the  facte 
as  to  the  real  value  of  the  lands  earned,  there  is  another  side  of  this 
question  that  deserves  the  most  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration 
of  Congress,  and  that  is  the  side  of  the  que.stion  that  faces  toward  thou¬ 
sands  of  settlers  already  on  these  lands  or  who  are  waiting  to  go  upon 
them  to  get  homes  for  themselves. 

The  company  appeals  to  Congre.ss  for  leniency.  Sir,  has  it  been  len¬ 
ient  to  the  thousands  of  settlei's  along  the  line  of  its  road  whose  rights- 
have  come  in  cxinflict  with  company  interests?  Let  the  records  of  the 
land  offices  all  along  the  line  of  the  road  and  in  the  General  Land  Office 
in  this  cit}’  answer.  No,  sir;  the  settler  everywhere  has  been  pushed 
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iiside  and  his  rights  for  the  most  part  have  been  disregarded  and  over¬ 
ridden  in  the  admiiiLstration  of  this  grant  as  in  all  others.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  of  settlers  on  what  is  known  as  lieu  lands.  And 
here  the  Department  all  along  has  manifested  its  willingness  to  serve 
this  company  by  the  manner  in  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  with¬ 
drawn  these  lands  in  advance  of  the  time  when  any  rights  of  the  com¬ 
pany  could  attach  to  them,  and  refused  to  allow  homestead,  pre-emp¬ 
tion,  or  other  entries  to  be  made  upon  the  odd-numbered  sections  in 
the  lieu  limits;  that  is,  in  the  ten-mile  belt  outside  of  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  grant  in  place.  These  withdrawals  w  ere  wholly  without 
authority  and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  company,  and  of  course 
wholly  adverse  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  settler.  Of  course  it 
was  one  of  those  mistakes  which  the  w  itness  Le  Barnes  refera  to  which 
are  so.frequentl}’'  made  in  the  interest  of  corporations  and  against  the 
settler. 

In  1869  this  company  invited  settlers  to  go  upon  their  agricultural 
lands  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  promised  that  each  settler 
w'hb  settled  on  these  lands  in  advance  of  the  construction  of  the  road 
should  be  entitled  to  purchase  them  at  $2.60  per  acre.  Thousands  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposition  and  settled  on  the  company  lands  and  improved 
them.  This  w  as  particularly  the  case  in  the  eastern  part  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory  and  through  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho.  The  past  ^11 
and  w'inter,  the  road  having  been  completed  through  these  sections,  the 
agents  of  the  company  began  the  work  of  classifying  and  appraising  the 
lands  claimed  by  the  company.  The  lands  upon  w  hich  settlers  had  gone 
and  improved  and  made  valuable  before  the  road  was  built  were  ap¬ 
praised  at  from  $4.50  to  $15  ])er  acre.  These  same  settlers  who  had 
taken  the  company  at  its  word  and  settled  these  lands  were  told  by 
these  agents  that  if  they  were  not  ready  or  walling  to  come  to  terms 
others  w  ould  be  glad  to  purchase  their  lands.  A  very  wmrthy  and 
truthful  gentleman,  writing  to  me  from  Walla  Walla  under  date  of 
February  11,  1884,  says: 

The  time  seem.s  to  have  come  for  the  great  anaconda  (Xorthern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company)  to  draw  its  deadly  coil  ahont  the  neck.s  of  the  settlers  who  have 
unwittingly  placed  themselves  within  its  reach.  The  “  indemnity”  lands  have 
been  selected  in  thislaiwl  dLstrict  and  the  selections  are  thro wm  upon  the  market 
at  prices  ranging  from  $4.50  to  $15  an  acre,  a  price  that  is  distressing  to  those  who 
are  yet  under  the  burdens  of  opening  up  this  wilderness  country.  Had  the  com- 
{)any  opened  up  this  country  as  it  was  expected  it  would  there  would  be  some 
foundation  for  such  prices,  but  as  it  is  it  seems  to  me  they  are  an  extortion.  On 
January  1,  1880,  the  company  sent  out  a  circular  declaring  that  the  agricultural 
lands  west  of  the  Missouri  River  w’ould  be  sold  to  actual  settlers  at  $2.00  an  acre. 
In  view  of  this  many  went  on  to  these  lands  and  now  have  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  and  now  to  obtain  title  to  their  labors  they  are  compelled  to  pay  these 
high  prices.  • 

Any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  the  injustice  of  this;  but  what  can  a  man  do? 
Many  of  us  have  our  fall  crops  on  these  lands,  and  to  let  them  go  back  and  be 
sold  to  others  is  ruin,  and  to  hold  on  and  pay  the  prices  demanded  wdll  lay  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  people  that  will  retard  the  development  of  this  country  for  years. 
Is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done?  *  *  *  We,  the  people,  regret  to  complain, 
but  what  are  w'e  and  our  little  ones  to  do?  Here  we  liave  settled  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  this  wilderness  to  blossom.  But, oh!  the  burdens  are  more  than 
we  can  bear,  and  must  it  be  so,  that  our  owm  beloved  Government  can  see  us 
thus  crushed  and  not  rai.se  its  voice  against  the  destroyer,  saying,  “Thus  far  shalt 
thou  come  and  no  farther?”  Can  no  compromise  be  effected  that  will  at  least  de¬ 
liver  us  in  part?  *  *  *  We  do  not  ask  a  sweeping  forfeiture,  but  we  do  think 
it  ought  to  be  cut  down  and  restrictions  placed  on  the  price  of  occupied  lands. 

Such  i.s  the  complaint  that  has  come  up  all  along  the  line  of  this  road 
in  Eastern  Washington  and  Montana.  It  is  the  old  complaint  that  has 
been  made  under  every  one  of  these  grants,  and  will  continue  to  be 


htiiird  so  long  as  the  lands  included  in  them  are  being  settled.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  state  in  connection  with  the  letter  from  vvliich  I 
have  <iuotc<i  that  recently  the  North  Pacific  Company  has  ordered  that 
all  lands  settled  on  prior  to  some  time  in  1882  should  be  sold  to  the 
actual  settler  at  §2.1*0  per  acre  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  cash 
down,  or  §  1  per  acre  on  time.  This  is  to  that  extent  a  relaxation  for 
which  due  credit  must  be  given.  But  the  lands  referre<l  to  in  the  letter 
are  lieu  lands  forty  miles  and  more  away  from  the  main  line  of  the  road, 
the  Government  price  of  which  is  $1.25  per  acre. 

This  company  is  not  entitled  to  leniency;  all  it  can  claim  is  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law,  and  that  is  all  Congi'css  ought  to  allow  it  to  receive.  A 
forfeiture  of  the  unearned  lands  of  its  grant  ought  to  be  declared  at 
once;  and  if  the  29,851,101  acres  wdiich  it  is  claimed  have  been  earned 
since  the  life  of  the  grant  cjin  be  reached  at  all  1  would  be  willing 
to  contirm  them  to  the  company  upon  conditions  that  all  the  agricult¬ 
ural  lands  .should  be  sold  to  actual  settlers  only  at  $2.50  per  acre  and 
in  quanitiesof  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  each  settler.  This  wouhl 
l>e  some  approach  to  justice  and  equity. 

But  1.  have  been  unable  to  satisty  my  mind  that  tliese  lands  are  in 
any  sen.se  within  the  reach  of  any  legislation  by  Congress  for  any  pur¬ 
pose*.  That  portion  of  the  road  to  which  these  lands  are  adjacent  hav¬ 
ing  been  received  by  the  president  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
the  original  ac.t  granting  lands  to  this  company,  entitles  the  company  to 
patents,  and  being  so  entitled,  the  fee  to  these  lands  has  fully  and  finally 
vested  in  the  company,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Government.  For  this 
reason  I  have  not  sought  in  the  bill  to  touch  these  lands,  but  have  pro¬ 
vided  only  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  lauds  adjacent  to  the  uncompleted  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  road.  Section  2  provides  fov  saving  the  rights  of  persons 
who  have  settled  or  made  improvements  upon  any  of  these  lands  with 
a  hmia  Jide  intention  of  purchasing  them  of  the  company  when  earned, 
by  allowing  them,  if  not  entitled  to  enter  by  homestead  or  pre-emption, 
to  purchase  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  such  price  as  may  be  fixed — 
I  .should say  $1.25  per  acre;  certainly,  not  more  than  §2.50  iier  acre. 

The  third  section  provides  that  all  lieu  lands  selected  by  the  com¬ 
pany  ujxm  which,  at  the  time  of  the  selection  thereof,  settlement  has 
been  made,  the  settler  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  same,  or 
one  hnndred  and  sixty  acres,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  shall  have  one  year 
to  pay  the  price  thereof.  This,  sir,  is  only  simple  justice.  The  adja- 
oent  lands  are  sold  by  the  Government  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  ought  to  be  required  to  sell  at  the  same  })rice  when  it  selects  im¬ 
proved  or  occupied  lands. 

Mr.  President,  in  presenting  and  urging  the  piussage  of  this  bill  I  am 
susfiiined  by  the  sentiment  of  the  State  I  in  part  represent,  and  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  approaching  unanimity.  In  fact,  sir,  outside 
of  a  few  towns  and  the  city  of  Portland  the  demand  for  a  forfeiture  ot 
these  unearned  lands  is  well-nigh  universal,  and  it  can  not  be  doubte<l 
that  the  opposition  to  this  forfeiture  which  does  exist  in  that  section  is 
largely  the  reflected  opposition  of  the  corporation  itself.  But  whether 
this  be  so  in  facd  or  not  I  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  of  the  250,000 
people  in  the  State  of  Oregon  largely  more  than  200,000  are  outside  of 
its  principal  city,  Portland,  and  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  of  anyStiite  or  section  are  by  far  the  most  directly  concerned  and 
interested  in  questions  of  this  character,  and  ought  to  have  their  inter- 
asts  (xmsultedin  preference  to  the  special  interests  of  a  merely  commer¬ 
cial  popnlation  of  one  or  two  cities  or  townc  for  at  last,  sir,  the  interest 
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of  every  city  and  town  iw  best  promoted  and  ad  van  (ted  by  advancing  and 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  rural  populations  from  wdiich  they  must 
derive  their  own  support. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
l..auds. 

The  FRESIDI^'G  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hakius  in  the  chair).  The. bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lauds  if  there  be  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

Mr.  DOLPH.  A  bill  has  heretofore  Ixten  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  upon  the  .same  subject  as  that  covered  by  this  bill,  although 
it  is  more  general  in  its  scope  and  proposes  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of 
the  comi)any.  As  that  bill  is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  1  pre.sume  there  is  no  reason  for  desiring  an  immediate  reference 
of  this  bill,  and  with  the  consent  of  my  colleague  I  ask  that  it  may  lie 
on  the  table  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  SLATER.  Certainly;  I  have  no  objection. 
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The  House  beinj?  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  having  under  con 
sideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  1015)  for  the  relief  of  h'itz-John  Porter — 

Mr.  SLOCUM  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  bill  under  consideration  simply  proposes  to 
restore  Fitz-Jolin  Porter  to  the  Army,  placing  his  name  on  the  retired- 
list,  so  that  no  one  will  be  displaced  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  case 
the  bill  passes.  I  notice  in  the  minority  report  an  allusion  to  the  idea 
that  the  bill  would  give  General  Porter  back  pay.  It  is  entirely  a  new 
idea  to  me,  for  the  hill  itself  says  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  authorizing  pay,  compensation,  or  allowance  prior  to  appoint¬ 
ment  under  it.  Now  it  is  possible  that  the  minority  are  right,  and  if 
they  are,  the  bill  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  just  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be,  not  to  give  General  Porter  a  dollar  of  pay. 

The  bill  under  consideration  provides  simply  for  the  restoration  of 
Fitz-John  Porter  to  the  Army  with  the  rank  held  by  him  at  the  date 
of  his  dismissal.  It  places  his  name  on  the  retired-list,  so  that  no  officer 
now  on  the  active-list  will  be  affected  by  his  restoration. 

In  advocating  the  bill,  which  I  propose  to  do  very  briefly,  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  evidence  taken  by  the  court  which  condemned  him,  nor 
that  taken  by  the  board  which  exculpated  him.  This  has  been  done 
at  great  length  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Many  pages  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  for  the  last  session  are  devoted  to  critical  discus¬ 
sions  of  questions  which  it  is  difficult  for  any  person  not  versed  in  mil¬ 
itary  matters  to  fully  understand.  After  all  the  speeches  were  delivered, 
I  doubt  if  there  were  twenty  gentlemen  in  either  House  who  had  any 
clearer  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  case  than  they  had  before  the  subject 
was  brought  before  Congress.  In  fact,  this  subject  was  so  purely  tech¬ 
nical,  so  purely  military  in  its  character,  that  it  is  little  else  than  an 
absurdity  for  Congress  to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeal  to  review  the  evidence 
and  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  only  proper  court  to  per¬ 
form  this  duty  was  the  one  selected  by  the  President,  composed,  as  it 
was,  of  the  ablest,  most  intelligent,  and  most  experienced  officers  in  the 
Army.  That  was  in  every  respect  a  competent  court.  It  labored  long 
and  zealou.sly,  giving  months  of  time  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  its 
duties.  It  had  before  it  the  proceedings  of  the  court  which  condemned 
General  Porter,  and  was  brought  face  to  face  with  many  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  testifled  before  that  court,  and  many  new  witnesses,  who 
brought  to  light  important  evidence,  which  could  not  be  obtained  on 
the  original  trial.  It  made  repeated  and  earnest  efforts  to  secure  the 
presence  of  General  Pope,  but  he  peremptorily  declined  to  appear. 

This  was  the  real  court  of  appeal  in  this  case,  and  its  deci.sion  should 
be  final. 
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The  President  could  not  have  selected  three  officers  whose  opinions 
should  have  greater  weight.  The  prejudices  of  at  least  two  members 
of  the  board  were  strongly  against  the  accused  officer,  so  strongly  that 
they  thought  seriously  of  declining  to  serve,  believing  that  for  them 
to  do  so  would  be  unjust  to  Porter.  If  any  member  of  this  House  de¬ 
sires  to  read  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  case  in  all 
its  details  I  commend  him  to  the  report  of  this  board.  The  whole 
case  has  been  reviewed  by  another  authority,  one  entitled  to  as  much 
consideration  as  the  board  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  review  to 
which  I  allude  is  terse,  clear,  and  convincing.  If  any  member  desires 
a  clear  statement  of  the  case  he  need  not  wade  through  hundreds  of 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  but  can  find  it  in  the  few  pointed 
and  convincing  sentences  penned  by  General  Grant. 

In  presenting  this  case  to  the  House  I  do  not  intend  to  add  one  word 
to  what  has  been  said  by  Generals  Grant,  Schofield,  Terry  and  Getty 
as  to  the  conduct  of  General  Porter. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  calling  attention  to  a  few  circumstances, 
which  I  think  should  have  great  weight.  The  condition  of  our  country 
at  the  time  General  Porter  was  brought  to  trial  is  well  known.  The 
general  who  organized  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  under  whom  that 
army  had  long  served,  had  recently  been  removed  from  his  command. 
A  large  portion  of  that  army  were  attached  to  their  old  commander. 
His  successor  was  a  stranger  to  them.  It  required  great  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  new  commander  to  win  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
command.  That  skill  unfortunately  was  not  exercised.  The  army 
suftered  a  great  reverse  under  its  new  leader.  A  feeling  of  gloom  and 
despondency  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  Officers  and  soldiers,  as 
well  as  civilians,  were  divided  in  sentiment.  Every  one  had  his  own 
convictions  as  to  the  cause  of  our  disasters. 

The  selection  at  that  time  of  a  court-martial  from  among  the  gen¬ 
eral  officers  assembled  in  Wtushington  which  would  be  free  from  iireju- 
dice  on  a  question  involving  the  responsibility  for  these  disasters  was 
an  utter  impossibility.  1  doubt  if  a  court  of  competent  civilians 
w'hich  would  have  been  entirely  unbiased  could  then  have  been  se¬ 
lected. 

In  this  hour  of  excitement  Fitz-John  Porter  was  placed  on  trial  on 
charges  involving  this  question  of  responsibility.  The  court  was  se¬ 
lected  by  General  Halleck,  virtually  one  of  Porter’s  accusers.  I  cast 
no  aspersion  upon  the  court.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  the 
result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Porter  was  convicted.  He  had  no 
appeal.  The  review  of  his  case  was  made  by  those  who  ordered  the 
court.  He  was  not  permitted  to  appear  in  person  or  by  counsel  before 
the  rertewing  officers,  who  w'ere  the  military  advisers  of  the  President. 
Under  these  circumstances,  an  officer  who  had  served  his  country  with 
great  distinction  for  seventeen  j-’ears  w^as  deprived  of  that  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  his  hard-earned  reputation. 

General  Porter  had  won  two  brevets  for  gallantry  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Mexico.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  civil  war  in 
every  battle  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  engaged. 
Up  to  the  hour  of  his  arrest  there  w'as  not  a  stain  on  his  escutcheon. 
In  this  time  of  intense  excitement,  when  the  passions  of  men  usurped 
the  place  of  reason,  his  brilliant  reputation  was  no  shield  for  him.  For 
twenty  long  years  he  has  suffered  as  few  men — even  the  w^orst  crimi¬ 
nals — have  ever  been  condemned  to  suffer.  During  these  years  many 
men  distinguished  in  all  vocations  of  life  have  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  in  his  beluilt.  Those  making  the  appeals  were  not  confined  to 
one  political  party,  or  to  one  State  or  section  of  onr  country.  The  ap¬ 
peals  came  from  all  classes— from  soldiers  and  civilians— from  the  East 
and  the  West. 

The  first  official  act  tending  toward  justice  in  this  matter  was  the 
order  appointing  a  board  to  investigate  the  case.  And  what  was  this 
order?  It  merely  granted  to  General  Porter  the  right  of  appeal— a 
right  which,  if  the  case  had  been  tried  before  a  civil  court  in  any  State 
in  the  Union,  would  have  been  granted  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  If 
General  Porter  had  been  a  party  to  a  suit  in  the  State  of  New  York  in- 
vohing  the  sum  of  !?50,  and  had  believed  that  injustice  had  been  done 
him,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  If 
he  had  deemed  that  injustice  had  been  done  him  by  that  court,  he 
could  have  taken  his  case  to  the  highest  court  of  the  State.  But  hav¬ 
ing  been  tried  in  an  hour  of  intense  excitement,  in  the  very  hot-bed  of 
this  excitement,  and  by  a  court  which  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
could  not  be  free  from  prejudice,  he  could  only  secure  the  right  of  ai3- 
peal  after  fifteen  years  of  suffering,  and  then  only  as  a  favor.  Thank 
God,  the  privilege  which  our  civil  laws  would  have  secured  to  him  as 
a  matter  of  right  was  finally  granted,  and  Fitz-John  Porter,  after  these 
long  years  of  suffering,  to-day  stands  before  the  world  fully  vindicated. 
No,  not  vindicated,  but  awarded  the  highest  meed  of  praise  by  the 
most  eminent  military  authority  for  his  conduct  on  the  very  occasion 
on  which  he  is  charged  with  crime. 

The  result  of  the  protracted  investigation  by  the  board  of  distin¬ 
guished  officers  selected  by  the  Ih'esident  to  review  this  case  is  summed 
up  in  these  words: 

Porter’s  faithful,  subordinate,  and  intelli^jent  conduct  tliat  afternoon  saved  the 
Union  Army  from  the  defeat  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  that  day 
from  the  enemy’s  more  speedy  concentration. 

******* 

We  believe  not  one  among  all  the  gallant  soldiers  on  that  bloody  field  was 
less  deserving  of  such  condemnation  than  he. 

In  the  recent  letter  of  General  Grant,  reviewing  this  case,  he  con¬ 
cludes  by  assuring  General  Porter: 

As  long  as  I  have  a  voice  it  shall  be  raised  in  your  support,  without  reference 
to  its  effect  upon  me  or  others.  Your  restoration  to  the  Army  simply  I  would 
regard  an  inadequate  and  unjust  reparalic::. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill,  not  merely  because  I  believe  it  due 
to  Porter,  but  for  the  credit  and  honor  of  our  country.  We  can  not 
afford  to  have  it  said  that  the  Government,  with  all  this  evidence  be¬ 
fore  it,  refused  to  right  this  terrible  wrong. 

There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  in  this  case,  to  which  allusion  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  made,  which,  in  my  judgment,  outweighs  the  opinion  of 
General  Grant  or  the  findings  of  the  board.  It  outweighs  all  the 
arguments  of  politicians  or  soldiers  who  were  not  on  the  ground.  I 
allude  to  the  evidence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Porter’s  command — 
the  men  who  were  with  him  in  all  the  operations  under  Pope.  These 
men  are  the  strongest  witnesses  in  his  behalf. 

Year  after  year  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  Association,  composed  of  the 
men  of  his  old  command,  has  assembled  and  adopted,  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice,  resolutions  earnestly  entreating  the  Government  to  do 
justice  to  their  old  commander.  Who  are  these  officers  who  take  so 
deep  an  interevst  in  his  behalf?  Were  they,  too,  insubordinate  and  dis¬ 
loyal  to  their  country  ?  Scores,  yes,  hundreds  of  them  bear  the  scars 
of  wounds  received  in  battles  fought  under  Porter.  On  the  list  will  be 
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found  the  names  of  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  who  ever  served 
in  the  Union  Army.  I  defy  any  man  in  the  country  to  find  even  a 
single  private  soldier  who  served  under  Porter  on  the  29th  and  30th  of 
August  who  will  not  testify  in  his  behalf.  And  who  were  these  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers?  Were  they,  too,  disloyal  and  seeking  the  defeat  of  our 
army  ?  Or  were  they  ignorant  and  likely  to  be  deceived  ? 

No  class  of  men  ever  bore  arms  in  any  country  who  were  more  in¬ 
telligent  or  quicker  to  discern  faults  and  weaknesses  of  their  officers 
than  were  the  soldiers  of  either  army  during  the  late  war. 

I  have  seen  a  thousand  brave  men  brought  from  my  own  State  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  command  of  a  member  of  Congress,  who  was  better  fitted 
to  be  a  Congressman  than  a  colonel,  and  the  lack  of  soldierly  qualities 
on  the  part  of  their  commander  so  impressed  the  men  that  in  less  than 
three  months  the  regiment  became  utterly  worthless.  I  have  seen  the 
same  regiment  transferred  to  the  command  of  a  good  officer  and  in 
three  months  become  one  of  the  best  in  the  service. 

On  Sherman’s  great  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  when  all  knew 
that  he  had  left  his  base  of  supplies  and  burned  his  bridges  behind 
him,  and  all  were  in  suspense  as  to  his  intentions,  when  few  even  of 
his  own  command  knew  the  destination  of  the  army  in  which  they 
were  serving,  I  have  seen  day  after  day  private  soldiers  seated  by  the 
roadside  on  the  line  of  march,  with  pocket  maps  in  their  hands,  eagerly 
and  intelligently  discussing  the  probable  plans  of  their  commander. 

In  the  midst  of  such  soldiers  Fitz- John  Porter  could  not  have  a  dis¬ 
loyal  thought  or  dream  without  detection. 

On  the  day  after  we  left  Raleigh  on  the  march  toward  Richmond, 
large  packages  of  New  York  papers  were  brought  to  our  camps  for 
sale.  Without  orders  from  their  officers,  the  soldiers  speedily  sup¬ 
pressed  and  destroyed  them.  An  intelligent  soldier  of  my  command 
explained  the  acts  of  his  associaees.  He  said: 

r  These  papers  are  teeming  with  abuse  of  General  Sherman,  charging  him  with 
insubordination,  a  violation  of  his  orders,  and  some  of  them  even  insinuating 
that  he  is  disloyal — all  on  account  of  his  treaty  with  General  Johnston.  We  do 
not  intend  to  have  these  slanders  against  the  man  we  have  followed  so  many 
hundreds  of  miles  circulated  among  the  boys. 

I  felt  that  thase  men  better  appreciated  the  merits  of  their  com¬ 
mander  than  did  some  of  the  authorities  in  Washington. 

Just  before  we  arrived  at  Richmond  another  batch  of  New  York  pa¬ 
pers  came  to  our  camps,  announcing  that  a  new  department  had  been 
created — the  Department  of  the  James;  that  General  Halleck  had 
been  assigned  to  the  command,  and  ordered  Generals  Meade,  Sheridan, 
and  Wright  to  invade  that  part  of  North  Carolina  occupied  by  Sher¬ 
man,  and  disregard  his  truce  with  General  Johnston,  and  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  (Sherman’s)  orders.  In  my  presence  Sherman  declared 
that  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  execute  that  order  he  would  have 
defended  his  truce  if  it  had  cost  the  lives  of  half  his  command.  I  was 
with  him  when  he  received  a  note  from  General  Halleck  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  review  the  army  as  it  passed  through  the  streets  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  I  saw  him  write  a  reply  saying  that  so  far  from  giving  him 
a  review  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  say  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Halleck  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

I  stood  beside  General  Sherman  on  the  grand  stand  at  the  other  end 
of  this  avenue  when  the  armies  of  the  Union,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
chief  civil  officers  of  the  Government  and  the  representatives  of  all 
foreign  countries  with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  relations,  were  being 
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reviewed;  and  I  saw  General  Sherman,  in  the  face  of  this  vast  con¬ 
course,  refuse  the  proffered  hand  of  the  officer  of  the  Government  who, 
in  the  closing  days  of  brilliant  services  in  the  field,  had  brought  so 
much  undeserved  reproach  on  him ;  and  I  honored  him  for  it.  A  most 
cruel  and  defenseless  attempt  had  been  made  to  rob  him  of  his  hard- 
earned  reputation. 

But  it  may  be  said,  why  revert  to  these  painful  events  now  that  some 
of  the  chief  actors  in  them  are  in  their  graves  ?  I  have  a  purpose  in  it. 
First,  I  wish  to  make  it  apparent  to  every  member  of  this  House  that 
in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  civil  war  the  purest  and  ablest  officer 
is  liable  to  be  stricken  down  without  cause. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  one  wing  of  Sherman’s  army  was  commanded 
by  General  Logan  and  the  other  by  myself.  I  wish  to  remind  the  old 
soldiers  of  that  army  that  the  very  weapons  used  to  strike  down  Porter 
were  wielded  by  the  same  hands  against  Sherman;  and  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  had  not  the  war  been  brought  to  a  successful  close  im¬ 
mediately  after  Sherman’s  treaty  with  Johnston  an  attempt  would  have 
been  made  to  place  his  name  side  by  side  with  that  of  Fitz-John  Por¬ 
ter,  and  instead  of  commanding  the  Army  eighteen  years  after  the  war, 
and  then  retiring  with  the  love  and  admiration  of  a  grateful  people,  he 
might  to-day  have  been  vainly  pleading  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  a 
rehearing  of  his  case,  pleading  his  previous  good  character,  his  great 
services  to  his  country,  and  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  hour  when  the 
cruel  verdict  was  rendered  against  him,  precisely  as  Porter  is  now  doing. 

Every  proceeding  through  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  with  crime — call  the  proceeding 
by  whatever  name,  you  may — must,  in  order  to  command  confidence, 
be  conducted  -with  deliberation  and  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  While  I  admit  that  in  time  of  war,  and  in  places  where  the 
powers  of  civil  courts  are  suspended,  courts-martial  are  a  necessity,  yet 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  no  country  and  in  no  age  have  these  courts  b^n 
regarded  either  as  safe  or  as  worthy  of  confidence  as  civil  tribunals.  To 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  such  courts  is  due  the  hostility  of  our  people 
to  the  extension  of  martial  law  over  places  where  civil  courts  can  be 
maintained.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  attributed  the  course  of  one 
of  our  late  Chief  Magistrates,  in  habitually  reversing  the  findings  of 
these  courts.  Officers  sentenced  to  dismiss^  for  the  most  disgraceful 
offenses  were  in  many  instances  restored  to  the  Army,  greatly  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  service. 

If  this  case  had  been  tried  before  a  civil  court  with  all  safeguards 
thrown  around  the  accused  which  the  civil  law  guarantees  to  him,  and 
had  been  reviewed  by  a  higher  court,  authorized  to  examine  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  well  as  the  legal  points  involved,  and  had  the  case  been  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  political  prejudice,  every  lawyer  on  this  floor  would  say 
at  once  that  the  decision  of  the  higher  court  should  be  final.  But  the 
case  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  where  the  accused  had  no  safeguards. 
Wliy  should  men  versed  in  the  law  pay  more  deference  to  the  court 
which  tried  General  Porter  than  they  would  pay  to  a  civil  tribunal  ? 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  he  distinguishes  between 
the  military  character  of  the  court-martial  by  which  General  Porter 
was  convicted  and  the  other  by  which  he  was  acquitted  ? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  think  it  requires  no  great  explanation  to  show  the 
difference  between  those  two  courts.  One  was  held  in  the  city  of  W ash- 
ington  in  the  hot-bed  of  excitement  during  the  civil  war;  the  other  was 
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held  at  West  Point  in  peaceable  times,  with  no  one  to  hurry  it.  That 
is  the  dilference  between  the  courts. 

Among  semi-barbarons  races  the  settlement  of  disputes  among  the 
people,  and  the  decision  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons  accused 
of  crime,  is  left  entirely  with  the  king,  or  chief  of  the  people.  But  just 
in  proportion  as  the  people  become  enlightened  the  control  of  the  courts 
has  been  removed  from  the  power  of  the  executive.  The  progress  of  a 
people  in  civilization  has  always  been  indicated  by  their  demands  for 
checks  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  rulers.  The  changes  in  the 
law  of  England  during  the  past  two  centuries  have  all  been  in  this 
direction — so  that  to-day,  both  there  and  in  our  country,  no  man  can  be 
convicted  of  crime  except  after  a  fair  trial  before  an  impartial  judge 
and  jury. 

But  the  practice  in  military  courts  has  made  no  such  progress.  The 
court-martial  of  to-day  is  precisely  what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  The 
executive  prefers  the  charges,  selects  the  court,  appoints  the  judge- 
advocate,  and  passes  judgment  upon  the  proceedings.  If,  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  court-martial,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  the  accused,  with  his  counsel,  is  ordered  from  the  room,  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  is  left  alone  with  the  court.  No  arguments 
can  be  heard  from  either  the  accused  or  his  counsel  on  the  vital  points 
on  which  the  case  may  turn. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  wide  difference  in  the  practice  in  the 
civil  and  military  courts  of  our  country  can  be  found  than  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  two  celebrated  cases  tried  in  this  city.  On  the  2d  day  of 
July,  1881,  a  miserable  wretch,  whose  whole  life  had  been  stained  with 
crime,  in  the  broad  light  of  day  shot  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
After  a  long  delay  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Weeks  were  spent  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  jury,  and  months  in  the  trial  of  the  case.  Day  after  day  he  was 
permitted  to  insult  the  court,  counsel,  and  witne-sses,  because,  it  was 
said,  it  would  be  unlawful  to  remove  him  from  the  room.  The  widest 
latitude  was  granted  his  counsel,  because  public  opinion  as  well  as  the 
law  demanded  it. 

He  was  convicted,  but  was  granted  an  appeal  as  a  matter  of  right.  It 
was  not  until  the  highest  court  in  the  District  had  passed  upon  his  case 
that  his  sentence  was  executed. 

The  other  case  was  one  tried  by  court-martial.  The  accused,  unlike 
the  one  tried  by  a  civil  court,  was  a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country — one  who  stood  in  the  front  rank 
of  an  honorable  profession.  He  was  accused  of  disobedience  of  orders 
and  misbehavior  on  the  battlefield.  The  foundation  for  these  charges 
was  so  slight  that  after  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  them  he  was 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Washington  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam — one  of  the  most  critical  and  important  battles  of  the  war. 
After  this  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  confederate  army  had  retired 
to  Virginia,  it  was  determined  to  bring  him  to  trial. 

Over  and  over  again  during  the  trial  of  his  case  Porter  and  his  counsel, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  were  turned  out  of  the  court-room,  and  in  their  ab¬ 
sence  questions  vital  to  ascertaining  his  guilt  or  innocence  were  decided. 
That  was  the  case  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter. 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  I  hope  I  do  not  interrupt  the  gentleman, 
but  I  desire  to  ask  him,  is  not  that  the  usual  proceeding  in  a  court- 
^  martial?  Is  it  not  the  law  of  courts-martial  in  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world  ? 
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Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  the  gentleman.  That  is 
the  law  of  such  courts  in  every  country.  All  the  point  I  make  is  that 
it  is  a  very  arbitrary  law  and  that  it  is  not  a  very  proper  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  man.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  a  good  lawyer.  What  would  he  think  if  he  went  into  his 
court  at  home  and  when  a  question  Ciime  up  involving  something  vital 
to  the  defense  of  his  client  he  was  bundled  out  of  the  court-room  and 
the  opposing  attorney  left  with  the  court?  Is  that  a  fair  way  ?  I  ad¬ 
mit  it  is  law,  but  I  say  it  is  unfair.  I  say  there  is  no  justice  in  turning 
a  man  out  of  a  court-room  and  leaving  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  court  questions  that  are  %dtal  to  the  defense.  That  needs 
no  argument.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  My  re^sponse  to  that,  if  the  gentleman 
pleases,  is  that  its  injustice  is  certainly  not  so  apparent,  or  the  practice 
would  have  been  long  ago  changed  by  some  of  the  intelligent  and  civil¬ 
ized  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  am  willing  to  leave  my  argument  on  that  question 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  members  of  this  House.  I  let  it  rest  there. 

Mr.  KEIFER,  I  do  not  desire  to  inteiTupt  the  gentleman,  but  will 
he  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  contend  that  it  is 
very  objectionable  for  members  of  a  court  to  decide  questions  of  law 
relating  to  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  party.  I  ask  if  that  is  not 
the  universal  rule  in  all  civil  courts  where  two  or  more  judges  preside, 
and  whether  it  has  not  been  the  rule  of  all  courts  for  hundreds  of 
years? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  not  understand  meat 
all.  I  say  that  in  a  court-martial  where  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  the  accused  is  turned  out  of  the  court-room. 
I  say  that  is  not  so  in  a  civil  court.  I  say  questions  as  to  the  admissi¬ 
bility  of  evidence  are  vital  always  to  a  case  in  court. 

Mr.  KEIFER  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  KEIFER.  I  desire  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  yield  for  one  question. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  I  want  to  know  of  the  gentleman  whether  he  does 
not  know  that  judges  of  all  civilized  courts  may  decide  these  questions 
of  law  arising  upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the 
counsel  and  of  the  parties  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal - 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  It  is  very  strange  I  can  not  make  myself  understood. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  Without  consulting  with  them  ? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  can  not  make  myself  understood  to  gentlemen. 

A  Member  They  don’t  want  to  understand  you. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  tell  me  when  a  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  whether  the  lawyers 
are  not  allowed  to  argue  it  before  the  court. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  They  are  always  argued. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Certainly  they  are. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  And  then  the  j  udges  consult  and  decide  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  counsel. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  My  point  is  that  the  question  is  fairly  argued  in  the 
presence  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  I  did  not  understand  the  gentleman  to  say - 
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Mr.  SLOCUM.  While  in  a  military  court  it  is  not  argued. 

Mr.  KEIFER.  I  did  not  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  no 
argument  was  had  on  these  questions  in  a  military  court. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Well,  I  will  try  to  make  myself  understood  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYO.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAYO.  I  rose  to  the  same  point  of  order  yesterday.  My  point 
of  order  is  that  gentlemen  addressing  the  House  have  no  right  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  Speaker  or  Chairman.  [Laughter.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Slocum] 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  have  endeavored  most  earnestly  to  make  myself 
understood  as  to  the  difference  between  a  court-martial  and  a  civil  court 
in  the  way  of  treating  parties;  perhaps  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  my 
language.  1  will  rex>eat  now  that  in  a  court-martial  if  a  question  comes 
up  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  no  argument  is  heard  on  the  part 
of  the  counsel  for  the  accused,  but  he  is  turned  out  of  the  room.  I  say 
that  on  more  than  twenty  occasions  during  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial  which  tried  Fitz-John  Porter,  General  Porter  and  his  counsel, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  were  turned  out  of  doors,  and  the  counsel  of  the 
Government  alone  left  to  argue  the  case  with  the  court.  And  I  say  no 
sa^:h  thing  was  ever  heard  of  in  a  civil  tribunal,  and  I  hope  to  G(wi  it 
ae  fer  will  be.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.  ] 

Mr.  CALKINS.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  allow  me  to 
aS-<  him  a  question,  if  it  will  not  bother  him  ? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  It  will  not  bother  me  at  all. 

CALKINS.  It  is  whether  all  military  courts,  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  are  not  arbitrary;  and  whether  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts-martial  does  not  extend  to  cases  over  which  civil  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction  and  can  have  no  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  say  “yes”  to  all  you  say. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  Then  I  ask  where  or  how  the  gentleman  can  draw 
an  inference  or  draw  a  parallel  between  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
courts  when  they  stand  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  ? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Between  a  civil  and  a  military  court  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  CALKINS.  Yes;  how  can  the  one  illustrate  the  other  when 
they  stand  upon  an  entirely  different  ground  ? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  They  do  stand  on  entirely  different  grounds,  cer¬ 
tainly;  but  the  only  thing  I  am  arguing  is  that  a  military  court  is  an 
unfair  court  to  ascertain  the  record  or  innocence  of  a  man. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  And  yet  I  take  it  the  gentleman  will  not  dispute 
the  propo.sition  that  wherever  there  has  been  an  army  these  courts  have 
universally  existed. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Of  course  I  admit  it. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  And  are  necessary  for  the  proper  discipline  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  admit  that;  but  it  does  not  militate  a  particle 
against  my  argument. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  But  I  would  like  the  gentleman  also  to  say  whether, 
if  these  military  courts  were  based  upon  the  mode  of  procedure  in  civil 
courts,  there  could  ever  be  maintained  any  discipline  in  any  army. 
Does  he  not  know  that  to  be  the  fact? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  If  there  never  could  be  any  discipline  maintained 
it  does  not  militate  one  particle  against  my  argument. 
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Mr.  JOSEPH  D.  TAYLOR.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask 
him  one  question? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  D.  TAYLOR.  Is  not  one  purpose  of  the  judge-advocate 
in  remaining  in  the  court-room  during  the  progress  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  military  court,  is  not  the  sole  purpose,  that  of  making  up  th^e 
record?  Does  he  not  remain  in  the  court-room  for  that  purpose  and 
for  no  other  ?  Is  it  not  his  duty,  is  it  not  his  sworn  duty,  simply  to 
call  the  roll,  beginning  with  the  junior  officer  and  going  up  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  grade,  as  I  have  called  the  roll  myself  a  hundred  times  when  my 
friend  Judge  Wakner,  who  sits  before  me,  was  the  president  of  the 
court  ?  Is  not  that  the  reason  he  remains  in  the  court,  and  is  he  not 
under  oath  to  remain  quiet  and  not  tamper  with  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  deliberations  of  the  military  court  ?  Is  not  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  judge-advocate?  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Gentlemen,  you  are  a  little  premature  in  your  pat¬ 
ting. 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  We  did  not  commence  it. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  You  are  a  little  premature.  What  is  theoretically 
the  duty  of  the  judge-advocate  and  what  he  is  in  practice  are  two  quite 
different  things.  Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that  Judge  Holt,  who 
was  appointed  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  this  case,  had  never  been  in 
military  life  until  he  was  made  judge-advocate  to  prosecute  this  very 
man. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  Is  that  anything  against  him,  if  he  was  a  good  law¬ 
yer,  appointed  from  civil  life? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  If  the  theory  is,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentle¬ 
man,  that  the  judge-advocate  has  nothing  to  do,  I  would  like  to  know 
why  Judge  Holt  was  appointed  to  try  this  one  case,  and  why  he  got  on 
the  retire-list  of  the  Army  as  a  general  for  trying  the  case,  and  stays 
there  to-day  as  a  general  ? 

That  was  a  pretty  good  fee  for  a  man  who  had  no  prej  udi  ces.  [  Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  JOSEPH  D.  TAYLOR.  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  it 
is  very  common  in  military  law  for  a  judge-advocate  to  be  appointed 
from  civil  life?  Was  not  that  done  in  many  cases  during  the  war? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Certainly.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  another  very 
striking  point  or  incident  in  this  case.  When  Pope’s  army  got  back 
here  to  Washington — within  three  or  four  days  after  it  had  arrived 
here  it  began  to  be  whispered  around  that  Porter  had  not  behaved 
well  under  Pope.  Porter  made  immediate  application  to  President 
Lincoln  for  a  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  his  case.  I  saw  Porter  a 
few  days  after  he  had  made  that  application,  and  we  all  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  President  Lincoln  had  ignored  the  application;  that  he 
had  not  granted  Porter  the  court  he  asked  for.  Nobody  ever  dreamed 
anything  to  the  contrary  until  fifteen  years  after  Porter’s  conviction, 
when  there  turns  up  here  in  the  War  Department  an  order  signed  by 
President  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  the  application,  fifteen  years  before, 
and  hidden  away  during  all  those  years  in  the  War  Department. 

A  Member.  An  order  for  what? 

Mr.  SLOCUIM.  An  order  giving  Porter  a  court  of  inquiry.  How  do 
gentlemen  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  STEELE.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Yes,  a  court  of  inquiry  w^as  ordered;  the  order  was 
signed  by  President  Lincoln ;  but  it  was  never  known  by  any  man  out- 
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side  of  the  War  Department  until  it  ^  as  unearthed  hy  the  Scofield 
hoard. 

Mr.  STEELE.  The  proceedings  show  it. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Show  what? 

Mr.  STEELE.  That  a  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered  and  dissolved. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  The  gentleman  is  slightly  mistaken.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  show  that  there  was  a  commission  ordered,  which  was  dissolved — 
a  commission,  not  a  court  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  But  the  whole  country  has  understood  for  years, 
as  I  have  understood,  that  the  military  commission  was  dissolved  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  proceedings  take  place  before  the  court-mar¬ 
tial.  That  has  been  the  general  understanding  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  What  did  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  CALKINS.  That  the  military  commission  or  court  of  inquiry 
was  dissolved  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  trial  before  the  court-mar¬ 
tial. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Oh,  no;  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  does  or  not. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  know  perfectly  well.  A  military  commission  and 
a  court  of  inquiry  are  entirely  different  things. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  I  understand  that  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Porter  applied  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  granted  the  application;  his  name  appears 
signed  on  Porter’s  application,  but  nobody  ever  knew  it  for  fifteen  years. 
A  commission  was  also  appointed  for  his  trial,  but  for  some  reason,  I 
do  not  know  why,  it  was  found  that  a  court  would  be  better,  and  then 
the  court  was  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  Will  the  gentleman  state  the  date  of  the  order  for  the 
court  of  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  The  5th  of  September. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  That  was  the  date  of  the  order  organizing  the  courts 
martial  ? 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  No;  the  court  was  ordered  in  November. 

Mr.  Steele  rose. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  I  have  submitted  to  interruptions  enough. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  May  29,  1832,  declares  that  when  charges  are 
preferred  by  a  general  commanding  against  an  ofidcer  of  his  own  com¬ 
mand,  the  court  shall  be  ordered  by  the  President.  It  did  not  suit  the 
purposes  of  those  who  were  seeking  the  destruction  of  General  Porter 
to  have  the  court  that  was  to  try  him  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln; 
but  it  did  suit  their  purposes  to  have  that  court  ordered  by  General 
Halleck.  Resort  was  had,  therefore,  to  a  most  contemptible  subter¬ 
fuge  to  avoid  this  law  of  1832.  The  charges  on  which  Porter  was  tried 
were  preferred  by  one  of  Pope’s  staff;  and  in  this  way  it  was  said,  the 
charges  not  being  preferred  by  Pope  himself,  that  Halleck  could  order 
the  court.  But  I  think  every  fair-minded  man  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  in  this  case  the  act  of  the  staff  officer  was  the  act  of 
the  general,  and  that  the  court  was  illegal  from  its  very  inception. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  to  the  coui^' 
this  order: 


The  state  of  the  service  imperatively  demands  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  over  which  you  are  now  presiding,  having  been  pending  more  than  four 
weeks,  should  be  brought  to  a  close  without  unnecessary  delay.  You  are  there¬ 
fore  directed  to  sit  without  regard  to  hours,  and  to  close  your  proceedings  as 
speedily  as  may  be  consistent  with  justice  and  the  public  service. 
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That  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  they  do  in  courts-martial.  The 
officer  who  orders  the  court  sends  an  order  to  hurry  up,  to  proceed  rap¬ 
idly;  and  he  might  as  well  have  told  them  to  convict  speedily. 

And  finally,  as  if  to  make  the  contrast  between  methods  of  trial  in 
civil  and  military  tribunals  the  more  glaring,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  court — an  officer  who  himself  should  have  been  on  trial  for  his  con¬ 
duct  on  this  very  occasion — steps  down  from  his  seat  as  a  judge,  gives 
the  most  damaging  evidence  against  the  accused,  and  then  resumes 
his  seat  as  a  judge  to  pass  upon  his  own  evidence. 

In  deciding  this  case  I  most  earnestly  implore  the  members  of  this 
House  to  try,  if  possible,  to  act  on  it  free  from  political  prejudice. 
There  is  no  politics  in  it. 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  SLOCUM.  Why  a  man  should  allow  anything  of  that  kind  to 
govern  his  vote  in  a  case  like  this,  which  so  deeply  affects  the  honor  of 
a  man  like  General  Porter,  I  can  not  conceive.  I  can  not  understand 
how  men  can  do  it.  Now,  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  those  at  both  ends 
of  the  Capitol  who  are  the  most  bitter  in  opposition  to  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Porter  are  men  who  never  saw  him.  If  they  are  soldiers, 
they  are  soldiers  who  never  served  with  him.  I  believe  if  I  had  never 
seen  Porter  in  my  life  I  should  be  deeply  anxious  to  wipe  out  this  foul 
stain  from  the  military  annals  of  our  country;  I  know  I  should;  but  I 
have  seen  him  many  a  time;  I  have  known  him  intimately  and  person¬ 
ally  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  my  instructor  at  West  Point. 
I  fought  by  his  side  in  every  battle  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  hour  of  his  arrest.  I  know 
him  well.  I  know  he  was  as  loyal,  as  brave,  as  intelligent  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  as  ever  I  was,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  he  deserved 
this  punishment  which  he  has  received  I  deserve  the  same.  [A  pplause.  ] 
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SPEECH 


OP  X 

HON.  A.  HERR  SMITH. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  following  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
A.  Herr  Smith  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4976)  for  the  retirement  and  recoinage  of  the 
trade-dollar : 

An  act  to  redeem  the  trade-dollar  and  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  trade  and  stand¬ 
ard  silver  dollars. 

Be  it  ^lacted,  <fcc.,  That  until  January  1,  1886,  United  States  trade-dollars  shall 
be  received  at  their  face  value  in  payment  of  all  Government  dues  and  shall  not 
be  again  paid  outorinany  other  manner  issued;  and  the  holder  of  trade-dollars, 
on  presentation  of  the  same  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  or  Assistant  Treasurer, 
or  any  mint  of  the  United  States,  shall  receive  in  exchange  for  the  same,  dollar 
for  dollar,  at  his  or  her  option,  either  standard  silver  dollars  or  United  States 
fractional  silver  coin;  and  the  trade-dollar  so  received  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  necessary,  be  coined  into  fractional  silver 
coin. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  authorizing  the  coinage  of  trade-dollars  or  the  purchase 
of  silver  and  its  coinage  in  silver  standard  dollars  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed. 

Mr.  SMITH  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  propriety  of  redeeming  the  trade-dollar  can  hardly 
admit  of  an  argument.  Originally  intended  for  China,  it  has  come  back, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  people,  and  perhaps  mainly  among  trades¬ 
men  and  laboring  men.  It  was  coined  in  1873,  and  had  the  quasi  in¬ 
dorsement  as  a  coin  of  the  United  States.  About  7,200,000  are  now  in 
circulation.  Manifestly  good  faith  demands  the  redemption,  and  under 
the  bill  proposed  this  can  be  done  without  loss  to  the  Government. 

The  substitute  I  have  suggested  is  intended  to  suspend  the  further 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar.  This  act  was  passed  February 
28, 1878,  and  reads  as  follows: 

That  there  shall  be  coined,  at  the  several  mints  of  theUnited  States,  silver  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  weight  of  412i  grains  Troy  of  standard  silver,  as  provided  in  the  act 
of  January  18, 1837,  on  which  shall  be  the  devices  and  superscriptions  provided 
by  said  act ;  which  coins,  together  with  all  silver  dollars  heretofore  coined  by 
the  United  States,  of  like  weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  at  their 
nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  publie  and  private,  except  where  other¬ 
wise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at  the 
market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  ^2,000,000  worth  per  month,  nor  more  than 
$4,000,000  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as 
so  purchased,  into  such  dollars. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  egotism  implied  in  the  statement  it  is  right 
to  say  I  voted  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  a  law.  I  then  held, 
as  I  hold  now,  that  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  is  useless,  and,  because 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  coined,  productive  of  positive  harm.  Its 
enactment  was  not  then  and  its  repeal  should  not  be  now  a  partisan 
measure.  President  Hayes  vetoed  the  bill,  but  it  became  a  law  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  over  his  veto. 

For  this  financial  folly  it  will  not  do  to  plead  the  precedent  of  our 
fathers.  They  indeed  made  the  experiment,  but  the  very  limited 
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amount  of  silver  dollars  coined  clearly  indicated  their  doubt  as  to  its 
expediency.  From  1793  to  1852,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years,  there  were 
only  coined  2,506,890  silver  dollars,  and  from  1853  to  1873,  5,538,948, 
making  an  aggregate  in  eighty  years  of  but  8,045,838  silver  dollars, 
and  practically  not  in  circulation. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  Government  and  the  business  community 
managed  to  move  on  very  smoothly  without  the  aid  of  the  ponderous 
dollar.  It  was  not  needed,  and  therefore  not  coined;  but  subsidiary 
coin  was  demanded,  and  it  was,  wisely,  in  sufficient  amount  supplied. 

Thus  from  1793  to  1852  there  were  coined — half-dollars,  $66,249,153; 
quarter-doll ars, $3, 999, 040. 50;  dimes, $3, 890, 062. 50;  half-dimes,  $1,823,- 
298.90;  three-cent  pieces,  $744,927. 

From  1853  to  1873  there  were  coined — half-dollars,  $33,596,082.50; 
quarter-dollars,  $18,002,178;  dimes,  $5,170,733;  half-dimes,  $3,083,- 
648;  three-cent  pieces,  $536,923.20;  and  the  aggregate  of  these  coins 
from  1793  to  1883  was — half-dollars,  $122,761,270;  quarter-dollars, 
$38,492,086.25;  dimes,  $17,628,012.20;  half-dimes,  $4,906,946.90;  five- 
cent  pieces,  $7,018,538.40;  three-cent  pieces,  $2,172,334.17;  two-cent 
pieces,  $912,020;  one-cent  pieces,  $6,900,328.43. 

Utterly  unlike  our  practical  progenitors,  who  coined  only  such  coins 
as  were  necessary,  our  legislation^  was  directed  in  the  interest  of  the 
silver  kings.  Hence,  in  1874,  under  the  trade-dollar  act,  we  coined 
3,588,900  trade-dollars;  in  1875,  5,697,500;  in  1876,  6,132,050;  in  1877, 
9,162,900;  in  1878,  11,378,010;  making  an  aggregate  of  35,959,360  in 
trade-dollars. 

Having  sent  our  trade-dollars  to  China,  silver  miners  must  needs  have 
a  silver  dollar  for  the  American  trade,  and  the  act  of  February  28,  1878, 
aforesaid,  followed  as  a  consequence. 

The  mints  were  therefore  set  to  work,  and  in  1878  we  coined  in  stand¬ 
ard  silver  dollars  8,673,500;  in  1879,  27,227,500;  in  1880,  27,923,750;  in 
1881,  27,637,955;  in  1882,  27,772,075;  in  1883,  28,111,119;  and  now 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1884,  we  have  coined  of  these  silver  dollars  166,- 
125,119,  of  which  126,822,399  are  in  the  Treasury,  leaving  outside,  in 
banks  and  private  hands,  39,302,720. 

Under  the  law  a  portion  of  these  silver,dollars  is  held  ostensibly  for 
the  redemption  of  the  silver  certificates,  really  to  swell  the  paper  circu¬ 
lation,  as  the  same  are  receivable  for  customs  taxes  and  public  dues, 
and  when  received  may  be  reissued.  But  conceding  that  the  reserve  is 
in  good  faith  intended  for  what  the  words  express,  it  is  a  needless  pre¬ 
caution,  as  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  ample  security,  and  if  it  is  not 
the  pledged  collateral  is  short  by  l5  per  cent. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  fit  of  silverphobia,  the  holder  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  exercised  his  right,  and  with  horse  and  cart  and  armed  police  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Treasury  and  got  possession  of  his  much-coveted  treasure, 
how,  I  ask,  would  he  dispose  of  it  ?  He  can  not  take  it  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal,  and  bank  officers  would  not  give  paper,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  gold,  in  exchange  for  his  depreciated  dollars. 

Silver  is  needed  as  a  subsidiary  coin.  Halves,  quarters,  dimes,  nickels, 
and  cents  are  wanted  only  for  change.  All  these,  and  even  gold,  are 
coined  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Mint.  Why  make  the  silver  dollar,  if  its  coinage  must 
be  continued,  an  exception  to  this  general  discretionary  power  ? 

I  am  anxious  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  for  the  reason  that  the  silver 
dollar  is  utterly  useless  as  a  circulating  medium.  In  vain  have  the 
United  States  Treasurer  and  assistant  treasurers  sought  to  get  it  into 


circulation.  Bankers,  public  and  private,  can  not  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  pay  it  out,  and  then  only  on  terms.  Even  the  market  woman, 
who  receives  it  with  misgiving,  makes  haste  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the  earli¬ 
est  opportunity.  Here  in  this  House,  its  cashier,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
when  furnishing  change  fora  five-dollar  bill,  must  importune  members 
to  accept  part  of  the  same  in  silver  dollars.  They  do  not  want  silver 
dollars. 

If  a  dollar  is  needed  by  way  of  subsidiary  coin,  we  have  two  halves  or 
four  quarters  to  make  it;  besides,  Avehave  the  paper  dollar  and  the  gold 
dollar,  and  no  one  wants  to  be  weighted  down  with  a  cumbrous  coin, 
even  though  euphoniously  ycleped  ‘  ‘the  dollar  of  the  daddies.  ’  ’  By  all 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  the  third  sleeve  to  a  coat, 
and  its  advocates,  for  superlative  folly,  equal  the  logic  of  the  hopeful 
juvenile  who  insisted  that  the  garret  door  should  have  two  holes,  one 
for  the  cat  and  one  for  the  kitten. 

The  silver  dollar  is,  however,  not  only  useless,  but  its  continued 
coinage  must  result  disastrously  to  the  gold  in  the  Treasury.  Already 
the  heavy  shipments  of  gold  abroad  is  causing  serious  alarm,  and  Avill 
necessarily  tend  to  the  hoarding  of  the  same.  As  the  gold  is  shipped, 
or  hoarded,  the  silver  dollar  will  depreciate  more  and  more,  and,  like 
the  trade-dollar,  its  twin  brother,  will  soon  cease  to  circulate.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  must  cease.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  time.  It  is  surely  the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  voluntarily 
that  which  sooner  or  later  must  come  from  necessity. 

The  folly  of  investing  $2,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  silver  each  month 
only  to  be  stacked  in  untold  millions  in  Treasury  vaults  has  aroused 
the  common  sense  of  the  people,  and  from  all  sections  they  speak  as 
emphatically  for  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  as 
they  do  for  the  redemption  of  the  trade-dollar.  Both  are  useless;  both 
are  absolutely  mischievous. 

No  demand  comes  from  the  people  for  these  silver  dollars.  My  con¬ 
stituents  have  strongly  and  numerously  petitioned  for  the  redemption 
of  the  trade-dollar  and  for  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar.  They  were  the  first  to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Executive,  whose  duty  under  the  Constitution  compels  him  to 
recommend  to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
expedient,  has  spoken  again  and  again  very  emphatically  against  the 
continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  who  have  made  this  subject  a  specialty, 
most  earnestly  second  the  recommendation  of  the  President.  The 
boards  of  trade  throughout  the  country  are  in  harmony  with  these 
views.  The  press,  ever  watchful  of  the  people’s  interest,  has  spoken 
on  this  question  in  no  uncertain  tone.  Indeed,  from  no  quarter  is  a 
single  word  heard  in  favor  of  the  further  coinage  of  this  useless  and 
mischievous  dollar.  Why,  then,  coin  the  same?  No  one  wants  it  ex¬ 
cept  the  silver  kings.  It  is  coined  for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
tnany. 

If  you  must  coin  to  hoard,  prudence  suggests  that  you  hoard  gold.  It 
ut  least  would  be  available  to  pay  debts  abroad.  But  why  coin  silver 
which  from  its  legal-tender  quality  enables  the  debtor — who  has  re¬ 
ceived  gold  or  its  equal  in  value,  national  bank-notes — to  discharge  his 
liabilities  in  depreciated  coin  ?  If  such  an  attempt  were  made  with 
clipped  or  debased  coin  the  cry  of  shame  would  come  from  all  not  deaf 
to  every  principle  of  honor.  Except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  contract,  so  it  is  nominated  in  the  law,  these  silver  dollars 
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at  their  nominal  value  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues,  public  and 
private.  Of  course  the  Government  with  a  full  Treasury,  and  the 
millionaire  with  a  silver  mine  to  replenish  his  coffers  at  will,  could 
stand  this  loss.  Not  so  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Of  all  men  the  laborer  ought  to  be  paid  in  money  that  possesses  the 
most  purchasing  quality  and  is  the  least  liable  to  fluctuate.  Gold  has 
this  quality,  but  the  most  blatant  frieSid  of  the  laboring  man  has  not 
urged  its  coinage. 

Only  the  silver  miner  can  utilize  the  Treasury  Department  for  mar¬ 
keting  his  silver  dollars.  He  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  his  breth¬ 
ren  who  mine  gold,  copper,  or  nickel.  Why  is  this  preference  given 
to  the  white  metal  ?  Why  are  the  other  coins  so  persistently  ignored  ? 
If  the  Government  is  asked  to  make  a  market  for  one  class  of  miners 
and  for  a  special  product,  in  all  fairness  a  reason  should  be  furnished 
for  this  odious  partiality. 

Legi.slation  may  determine  the  means  by  which  products  shall  be 
weighed  or  measured,  but  can  not  fix  the  price  of  such  products,  whether 
they  be  wheat,  beef,  or  silver.  The  law  in  question  declares  the  silver 
dollar  shall  contain  412|  grains  of  silver,  but  London  and  New  York 
fix  its  value.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  the  15th  instant  makes  the 
value  of  this  dollar  84.87  cents,  and  I  find  that  on  the  25th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1878,  it  was  worth  from  90  to  92  cents.  The  law  says  it  shall 
be  a  legal  tender  for  public  and  private  debts,  but  this  can  not  keep  it 
at  par,  while  the  national-bank  note,  without  this  quality,  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  gold. 

The  laws  of  trade,  like  the  laws  of  matter,  are  as  little  controlled  by 
legislation  as  was  the  raging  sea  by  the  futile  decree  of  King  Canute. 
When  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  reduce 
the  production.  Instead  of  acting  on  this  simple  principle,  the  silver 
monopolist  has  by  legislative  enactment  made  the  Government  do  for 
him  what  it  does  for  no  one  else — purchase  his  useless  and  unmerchant¬ 
able  bullion. 

But  I  object  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  continuance  of  this  coin¬ 
age  act  because  under  it  double  the  amount  of  silver  now  coined  might 
be  bought  and  coined.  The  maximum  amount  under  this  act  which 
can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  silver  is  $4,000,000  per  month,  and  the 
minimum  $2,000,000,  and  as  the  Treasnry  Department  has  only  used 
the  minimum  in  the  past,  we  might  have  in  the  future  54,000,000  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  coined  per  year  instead  of  27,000,000. 

If  this  policy  is  not  changed  silver  will  become  as  cheap  as  it  was  i  n 
the  days  of  Solomon.  All  King  Solomon’s  drinking  vessels — so  the 
sacred  historian  writes — were  of  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
the  forests  of  Lebanon,  of  pure  gold;  none  were  of  silver.  It  was 
nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  But  I  am  further  op¬ 
posed  to  this  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  because  we  can  not 
use  it  to  pay  our  liabilities  abroad.  Gold  is  the  currency  of  the  world. 
Without  an  agreement  with  foreign  nations  silver  can  not  be  used  as 
the  standard  of  value. 

There  ought  to  be  no  conflict  between  the  friends  of  gold  and  silver. 
Each  coin  has  its  appropriate  place.  Gold,  as  the  standard  of  value, 
is  the  currency  of  the  commercial  world;  silver,  as  a  subsidiary  coin, 
is  indispensable  for  small  transactions  of  barter  and  trade. 

Silver  is  now  found  in  great  quantities,  and  as  it  is  used  extensively 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  its  value  is  greatly  affected  by  the  supply 
and  demand. 


The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  values  of  one  ounce 
of  fine  silver  bullion  from  1873  to  1883: 


Years. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1873 . 

$1. 3139 

$1.2686 

1874  . 

1.3043 

1.2549 

1875 . . . 

1.2632 

1.2166 

1876 . 

1.2823 

1.0248 

1877 . 

1. 2769 

1.1672 

1878 . 

1.2111 

1.0851 

1. 1782 

1.0713 

1880 . 

1.1590 

1. 1316 

1881 . 

1.1590 

1. 1152 

1882  . 

1. 1481 

1.0960 

1883 . 

1. 1440 

1.0960 

These  figures  prove  that  silver  has  depreciated  during  the  past  eleven 
years  about  17  cents  per  ounce.  From  1848  to  1873  the  production  of 
gold  largely  exceeded  that  of  silver  in  the  United  States;  but  from  1873 
to  1882  silver  was  in  excess. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  United  States  for  the  decade  ending  December  31,  1882; 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Six  months  ending  June  30, 1873 . 

Yp.ar  pndinp"  .Tune  .30,  1874 . 

$18, 000, 000 
34, 490, 902 
3.3, 467, 856 
39, 929, 166 
46, 897, 390 
51,206, 360 
.38, 899, 858 
36, 000, 000 
18,000,000 
.34, 700, 000 
32,500,000 

$18, 750,000 
37, 324, 594 
31, 727, 560 
38, 783.016 
39,79.3,573 
45, 281, 385 
40, 812, 1.32 
39, 200, 000 
21,000,000 
43, 000, 000 
46, 800, 000 

Yenr  ending  .Time  .30, 187.’> . 

Venr  ending  .Tune  .30, 1876 . 

Yenr  en<ling  .Tune  .30, 1877  . 

Year  ending  .Time  .30, 1878 . 

Year  ending  .Tune  .30, 1879 . 

Yea r  ending  .1  line  .30. 1880  . 

Six  months  ending  December  31, 1880 . 

Year  ending  December  31, 1881 . 

Year  ending  December  31, 1882 . 

This  production  was  distributed  among  the  States  and  Territories  for 
the  year  1882,  as  follows: 


States  and  Territories. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$1.50, 000 
1, 065, 000 

$7, 500, 000 

16, 800, 000 

845,000 

3, 360, 000 
3,  300, 000 

16, 500, 000 

175,000 

250,000 

1,500,000 

2, 000, 000 

2,5.50,000 

4,  .370, 000 

2,000,000 

6, 750, 000 

1.50, 000 

1,800,000 

190,000 

25,000 

a3o,ooo 

3.5,000 

2.5,000 

190,000 

6, 800,000 

1.5,000 

120,000 

5,000 

32,500,000 

46, 800, 000 
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Under  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  an  effort  was  made  through  the 
silver  commission  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and 
an  international  conference  was  held  to  fix  the  relative  value  between 
these  metals.  All  know  the  result.  No  satisfactory  conclusion  was 
reached.  But  instead  of  profiting  by  this  failure  to' reach  an  agreement 
on  so  vital  a  financial  issue,  the  coinage  of  this  depreciated,  and  depre¬ 
ciating  metal  is  continued^  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  and  the  entire  business  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  the  work  of  Congress  will  only  be  com¬ 
plete  when  both  the  trade-dollar  and  the  legal-tender  standard  dollar 
shall  cease  to  have  a  legal  existence. 

If  the  convenience  of  the  business  community  is  to  be  promoted,  in¬ 
stead  of  silver  dollars  give  us  one  and  two  dollar  notes.  These — in  no 
irreverent  sense  be  it  spoken — will  be  taken  and  the  others  left. 

The  coinage  act  which  resulted  in  the  piling  up,  at  great  expense  to 
the  people,  tons  of  silver  dollars  not  needed,  and  only  intended  to  benefit 
the  owners  of  silver  mines,  was  in  its  inception  a  gigantic  financial 
blunder,  which  now  not  to  remedy  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  unpardon¬ 
able  political  crime. 
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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  SNYDER  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  While  opposed  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
yet  being  in  full  sympathy  with  any  action  contemplated  by  Congress 
looking  toward  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and  the  correction 
of  the  inequalities  existing  therein,  and  in  deference  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Democratic  Representatives  in  this 
body,  and  believing  that  no  interest  of  my  people  would  be  jeopard¬ 
ized  thereby,  I  voted  for  its  consideration  by  the  House.  Whatever 
may  have  been  my  opinion  as  to  the  party  policy  of  a  discussion  of  this 
question  at  this  time  I  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  demands  of  my  col¬ 
leagues. 

I  did  this,  sir,  hoping  that  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  this  bill  would 
enable  this  House  to  see  the  gross  injustice  of  its  provisions  toward  my 
own  and  many  other  sections  of  our  country,  and  believing  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  the  gentlemen  who  have  framed  it  and  are  so  persistently  urging 
its  passage  could  be  induced  to  agree  to  so  amend  it  as  to  make  it  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  those  who  earnestly  desire  a  revision  and  reform  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  system.  But,  sir,  the  utterances  of  no  less  than  three  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  especial  champions  of  this  bill,  to  the  effect  that  in  framing  it 
“  they  had  yielded  everything  they  intended  to  yield,”  coupled  with 
the  declarations  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure  before  this  committee, 
force  me  to  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  to  pass  it,  if  possible,  just  as  it 
is,  regardless  of  the  consequences  which  may  follow  to  the  country.  Be¬ 
lieving  now  that  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  my  district  are  involved 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I  desire  as  briefly  as  possible  to  give  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  opposing  it.  Our  national  funds  are  raised  chiefly  by  tariff  and 
internal  revenue. 

The  internal-revenue  tax,  involving  multitudes  of  offlcersand  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  burden  and  hinderanceto  special  lines  of  business,  has  never  been 
justified,  except  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
repealed,  except  as  to  that  on  whisky,  which  nobody  demands.  The 
yearly  surplus  in  the  Treasury  of  millions  of  dollars  will  justify  such 
repeal  of  part  of  the  internal-revenue  system  and  still  leave  more  money 
than  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government  will  require. 

The  present  tariff,  in  effect,  was  framed,  like  the  internal-revenue  law, 
to  meet  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war.  It  is  larger  and  higher  than 
any  necessity  of  the  Government  requires,  and  it  is  larger  and  higher 
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than  any  theory  of  protection  or  revenue  tariff  will  justify.  It  is  also- 
uneqnal  and  unfair  in  its  application  to  different  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Morrison  bill  w^ould  make  it  more  so.  This  bill,  regard¬ 
less  of  all  principles  of  revision  or  reform,  by  a  horizontal  reduction  per¬ 
petuates  most  of  the  inequalities  of  the  existing  law,  and  so  far  as  my 
State  is  concerned  aggravates  them  by  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country 
protected  and  placing  West  Virginia  on  the  free-list. 

The  burdens  of  the  people  ought  to  be  lightened.  We  ought  to  return 
from  a  basis  of  war  tax  to  a  peace  foundation.  We  ought  not  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  our  people  in  any  form  greater  burdens  than  the  necessities 
of  the  Government  require.  But  when  we  shall  have  reduced  our 
demands  upon  the  masses  for  money  to  the  amomit  of  our  necessities, 
then  both  the  benefits  and  the  burdens  of  that  amount  should  be  fairly 
and  equitably  distributed.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Ohio  platform,  and  also  the  substance  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
Democrats  of  my  own  State  last  month  in  convention  assembled,  and 
on  that  platform  I  stand. 

This  principle  and  its  bearings  and  relations  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  my  district  I  shall  discuss  hereafter. 

By  this  bill  you  charge  my  people  with  the  full  measure  of  burdens 
that  all  other  protection  now  afforded  to  other  sections  imposes  upon 
them,  less  your  20  per  cent,  horizontal  reduction;  but  when  I  tell  you 
that  as  a  Representative  from  West  Virginia  I  shall  claim  for  her  the 
same  measure  of  protection  Avhich  you  accord  to  others  of  the  great 
States,  you  answer  me  with  coal,  salt,  and  lumber  on  the  free-list. 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  Ohio  platform,  to  wit: 

\ye  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government 
economically  administered,  and  so  adjusted  in  its  application  as  to  prevent  un¬ 
equal  burdens,  encourage  productive  industries  at  home,  afford  just  compensa¬ 
tion  to  labor,  but  not  to  create  or  foster  monopolies. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  Democratic  doctrine  upon  this  great 
question,  not  only  as  promulgated  by  the  Democratic  fathers  but  as 
announced  by  the  party  in  its  declaration  of  principles  in  years  past. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  take  care  that  under  its  tariff  laws  no  detriment  shall 
be  done  to  home  industries.  One  of  the  first  revenue  bills  passed  by 
the  American  Congress  contained  in  its  preamble  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  adjusting  the  tariff  to  encourage  American  manufact¬ 
ures.  And  this  is  an  important  and  valuable  fact  as  a  contemporaneous 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  from  a  Congress  many  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  had  aided  in  framing  that  instrument.  Incidental  protection  is 
not  only  good  constitutional  law  and  policy  but  it  is  sound  Democracy. 
To  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  has  been  attributed  the  authorship  of  the 
phrase  “a  discriminating  tariff,”  which  is  the  Ohio  platform  con¬ 
densed.  Jackson  was  a  firm  advocate  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  one  of 
his  messages  he  asserts  that  individual  protection  is  needed  as  a  means 
of  diversifying  our  industries  as  agriculture  was  being  overcrowded. 
James  K.  Polk  held  to  the  same  idea,  and  Silas  Wright  first  designated 
it  as  “  incidental  protection.  ’  ’ 

I  take  it  that  the  Democratic  platform  of  1868,  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention  which  nominated  Horatio  Seymour,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
views  of  the  Democracy  both  then  and  now.  That  body  was  the  first 
harmonious  national  convention  of  the  party  held  in  twelve  years.  In 
1860  the  party  was  torn  by  factions  and  rent  in  twain.  In  1864  the 
South  was  unrepresented.  In  1868  not  only  did  the  old  Douglas  and 
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Breckinridge  Democrats  come  together,  but  large  numbers  of  Old  Line 
Whigs,  especially  from  the  South,  then  began  to  co-operate  with  them. 
All  were  united  upon  the  following  resolution  from  the  national  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  of  1868: 

And  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports,  and  sucli  equal  taxation  under 
the  internal-revenue  laws  as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manu¬ 
factures,  and  as  will  without  impairing  the  revenue  impose  the  least  burdens 
upon  and  best  promote  and  encourage  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
country. 

In  1872  a  system  of  taxation  was  demanded  which  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  protection  or  free  trade  was  remitted  to  the  people  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  districts.  In  1876  and  1880  greater  prominence  w'as  given  to  the 
main  object  of  the  taritf,  namely,  to  raise  the  revenue;  but  this  was  be¬ 
cause  of  abuses  which  had  grow  n  up  und  er  Republican  administration  by 
which  monopolies  were  protected  and  production  crippled.  It  was  not 
because  the  Democratic  party  had  abandoned  its  historic  position  as  the 
friend  and  protector  of  American  industries,  nor  do  I  understand  that 
either  at  Saint  Louis  or  Cincinnati  the  Democracy  turned  its  back  upon 
the  policy  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  American  toilers  and  American 
products.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  difference  between  the  par¬ 
ties  is  not  that  of  free  trade  on  the  one  hand,  which  would  abolish  cus¬ 
tom-houses  and  raise  all  revenue  by  direct  taxation,  and  on  the  other 
absolute  protection,  which  would  exclude  foreign  imports,  and,  like  free 
trade,  compel  all  revenues  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxes,  but  it  is  w^hether 
the  taritf  shall  be  adjusted  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  or  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  few. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  tariff  should  attempt  to  sustain  by  artificial 
stimulus  enterprises  that  are  alien  here  or  that  it  should  create  monopo¬ 
lies  to  oppress  consumers.  I  do  believe  that  a  taritf  for  revenue  can  be 
and  should  be  adjusted  to  establish  business  firmly,  to  develop  the  dor¬ 
mant  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  wank  out  the  grand  problem  of 
its  material  greatness  by  fostering  the  thrift  of  toiling  millions  in  the 
countless  pursuits  for  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  furnished  here 
the  material  and  the  field. 

I  represent  a  district,  Mr.  Chairman,  w'hich  has  several  important  in¬ 
terests  affected  directly  by  the  tariff’,  and  especially  by  this  bill.  Coal, 
lumber,  iron,  and  salt,  and,  indeed,  sir,  the  material  interests  of  all 
classes  in  my  district,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  and  laborer, 
will  all  be  seriously  affected  by  its  passage. 

Give  the  West  Virginia  producer  or  manufacturer  a  protection  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  pow  er  of  the  Government  of  laying  duties  on  imports,  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  upon  the  product  of  his  foreign 
competitor,  and  you  give  him  what  he  has  a  right  to  demand  and  what 
his  Government  will  not  wisely  deny  him — a  fair  chance  in  his  own 
markets.  Refuse  him  this  and  you  destroy  his  business;  you  lock  up 
the  resources  he  is  engaged  in  developing.  To  no  purpose  do  you  open 
to  him  by  your  policy  of  free  trade  “  the  markets  of  the  world  ”  when 
by  the  same  policy  you  bring  in  a  stranger  to  drive  him  out  of  his  owm. 

In  my  district  there  are  now^  fifty-nine  collieries  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  Although  mostly  of  recent  establishment,  the  product  last  year 
w^as  nearly  29,  000,000  bushels  of  coal,  besides  large  quantities  of  coke 
made  at  the  mines.  Over  13, 000, 000  bushels  of  this  coal  found  its  way 
eastward  and  w^as  marketed  mainly  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities  The 
miner  w'as  enabled  to  carry  his  product  thither  by  reason  of  a  protec- 
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tion,  incident  to  the  power  of  laying  duties  upon  imports,  of  75  cents 
per  ton  on  foreign  coal,  w'hich  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  18  per 
cent.  It  was  in  evidence  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
this  Congress  that  the  average  profit  on  coal  marketed  in  the  Eastern 
cities  does  not  exceed  15  cents  per  ton.  This  is  true  of  shipments  from 
my  district.  Take  ofi'  the  duty  on  coal  and  you  give  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  an  advantage  in  the  American  market  of  60  cents  per  ton  over 
the  miner  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  You  com¬ 
pel  us  to  carry  all  our  coal  West  and  South.  You  make  us  overstock 
that  market  and  drive  us  into  it.  You  deny  us  the  opportunity  to  sell 
one-half  our  product  at  moderate  figures  and  compel  us  to  take  half- 
price  for  the  remainder. 

In  my  district,  sir,  the  progress  of  material  development  has  been 
phenomenal.  Capital  has  been  invested  there  by  millions.  Tlie  wil¬ 
derness  of  yesterday  is  now  populous,  busy,  and  prosperous.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  honest  laborers  have  gone  there  to  find  homes.  Work¬ 
ing  in  the  mines  and  in  the  forests,  and  in  industries  relative  thereto, 
they  have  felt  the  fostering  care  of  incidental  protection.  Through 
their  efforts,  backed  by  capital  and  enterprise,  the  Kanawha  and  New 
River  valleys  are  fast  becoming  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  sections 
in  either  of  the  Virginias,  if  not  in  the  entire  South.  Nor  will  this 
stop  here  if  the  true  Democratic  policy  is  pursued.  Stimulated  by 
the  results  of  the  past  few  years,  with  their  vast  mineral  and  timber 
resources  as  yet  undeveloped,  already  are  projects  on  foot  to  open  up 
to  the  world  by  railroad  communication  the  great  coal-fields  and  vast 
forests  of  the  Buckhannon,  Elk,  Gauley,  Greenbrier,  Coal,  and  Guyan- 
dotte  valleys. 

Free  trade  in  coal  and  lumber  means  no  market  for  those  commodi¬ 
ties  and  probably  a  stoppage  of  these  enterprises,  leaving  the  hidden 
and  inaccessible  wealth  of  these  regions  to  sleep  undeveloped  for  years. 
Free  trade  in  coal  and  lumber  means  the  impoverishment  of  a  large 
portion  of  my  j>eople  and  desolation  to  that  country.  When  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes  shall,  amidst  the  wreck  of  their  industries  and  the 
ruins  of  capital ;  when  the  farmer  of  the  mountain  counties,  deprived 
of  the  market  for  his  products  which  he  has  had  at  his  very  door  by 
reason  of  these  enterprises,  come  to  reflect  upon  their  confidence  in  a 
Government  caring  more  for  the  stranger  than  for  its  own  people,  it 
will  be  small  consolation  for  them  to  remember  that  you  “  have  re¬ 
formed  the  revenue  system.”  It  will  be  little  comfort  to  him  “  who 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ”  to  be  told  that  you  ‘  ‘  have  opened  wide 
to  him  the  markets  of  the  world.  ’  ’ 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  much  of  the  demand  for  free  coal  comes 
from  the  manufacturing  centers.  In  other  words,  ultra  protection  j  oins 
hand  with  ultra  free  trade  in  the  efibrt  to  cripple  one  of  the  leading  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  free  fuel  means  cheap  fuel,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  East.  This  must  be  taken  with  its  limitations.  When 
foreign  producers  shall  have  driven  American  coal  out  of  the  markets 
consumers  will  be  at  their  mercy.  They  will  no  longer  be  restrained 
by  a  healthy  competition,  and  prices  will  be  regulated  by  their  rapacity 
and  the  necessities  of  the  consumer.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  amount 
of  business  done  has  its  effect  upon  the  cost  of  transportation.  Lessen 
the  amount  of  freight  of  one  kind  carried  by  the  railroads  and  the  loss 
must  be  made  up  on  some  other;  if  not  in  quantity,  then  in  rate. 

Three  great  railroads  are  now  carrying  coal  to  the  Eastern  cities. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  enormous  coal  trade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central, 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads  has  its  effect 
npon  this  tariff  of  rates,  or  that  if  this  hnsine-ss  were  cnt  off  other  kinds 
of  business  must  help  bear  the  loss  ?  If  American  coal  be  driven  from 
the  Eastern  markets  to  any  extent,  to  the  same  extent  will  the  cost  of 
carrying  other  freight  be  enhanced.  The  revenue  will  not  be  allowed 
to  decrease.  The  difference  will  be  made  up.  It  may  be  on  grain ;  it 
may  be  on  cattle.  The  Eastern  consumer’s  doubtful  saving  in  the  coal¬ 
scuttle  will  be  more  than  set  off  by  the  certain  loss  in  the  pantry.  In 
short,  sir,  if  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  coal  of  the  British  Provinces, 
with  the  great  advantages  of  cheap  labor  and  water  transportation,  is 
allowed  to  become  a  competitor  with  American  coal,  the  latter  will  be 
driven  from  the  Eastern  market.  The  result  will  be  an  abandoned 
market,  lower  prices,  limited  production,  and  decreased  wages. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  would  cheer¬ 
fully  support  a  measure  reducing  our  tariff  taxes,  revenue  taxes,  and 
all  taxes  to  a  peace  basis.  I  am  for  placing  them  in  the  line  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  necessities  as  exactions  from  the  people.  But  the  pending 
proposition,  to  perpetuate  the  inequalities  of  a  system  which  would  give 
elsewhere  all  the  protection  and  to  West  Viginia  all  the  free  trade,  I 
can  not  support. 


O 


Fitz-Johii  Porter. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  G.  W.  STEELE, 

\\ 

OF  INDIANA, 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 


Friday,  January  18,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  having  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  1015)  for  the  relief  of  Fitz-John  Porter — 

Mr.  STEELE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  very  much  regret  that  I  have  not  had  the  time 
to  write  out  at  length  my  views  on  this  case.  It  had  been  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  so,  but  on  examining  the  documents  I  found  them  to  be  so 
voluminous  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  man  short  of  six  months 
to  go  down  into  them  and  give  attention  to  everything  presented  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  as  weH  as  those  opposed  to  it.  I  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  questions  directly  at  issue,  and  not  what  is  said 
by  the  friends  of  General  Porter. 

I  am  not  surprised  the  able  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum]  w^ho  has  preceded  me  has  neglected  to  mention  the  merits  of  this 
case.  He  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the  House.  He  does  not  allege 
that  the  original  court  did  not  pass  a  just  sentence,  that  the  sentence 
was  not  right  according  to  the  findings.  Nor  does  he  give  any  reasons 
why  they  should  not  have  found  as  they  did,  except  his  great  love  for 
the  man.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

I  come  at  once  to  the  point  as  to  the  legality  of  this  court.  It  has 
been  said  that  Mr.  Halleck  prefen'ed  the  charges.  Look  at  the  record 
of  the  court.  Does  it  bear  the  gentleman  from  New  York  out  in  his 
statement?  I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  charges  were  preferred 
by  General  Pope  because  his  inspector-general  signed  the  charges. 
But  the  record  does  not  say  ‘  ‘  by  command  of  General  Pope.  ’  ’  A  court 
of  inquiry  was  first  ordered;  and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  reminded 
me  of  the  President’s  order  on  that  subject.  President  Lincoln  issued 
an  order  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  over  his  own  signature,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  stated;  but  one  who  has  lately  departed,  a  good  general  and 
a  just  man,  lately  a  Senator,  with  a  great  big  heart  in  him,  doubting  (at 
that  time)  as  to  whether  Mr.  Porter  was  guilty  of  treachery  or  not, 
having  been  his  personal  friend,  went  to  the  President  in  a  time  of  our 
dire  distress  and  appealed  to  him  personally,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  country,  to  release  Mr.  Porter  from  arrest  and  let  him  go 
on  with  the  army. 
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A  military  commission,  at  the  earnest  request  of  General  Pope,  was 
afterward  ordered.  It  was  ordered  after  he  had  gone  to  the  Department 
of  the  Northwest.  He  had  made  a  report  which  was  suppressed,  as  it 
was  thought  for  the  good  of  the  country.  But  a  military  commission 
was  linally  ordered  to  investigate  the  charges  made,  and  when  it  came 
to  examine  General  Pope’s  report  it  concluded  the  sentence  it  could 
impose  would  be  inadequate  to  the  offense,  should  he  be  found  guilty. 
So  Brig.  Gen.  of  Volunteers  B.  S.  Roberts,  inspector-general  on  Pope’s 
staff  during  the  battles  down  in  Virginia,  preferred  the  charges  after 
General  Pope  had  ceased  to  command  the  army.  If  Pope  had  been  in 
command  of  the  army  it  would  not  have  been  competent  for  him  to 
have  preferred  the  charges,  for  the  reason  that  no  officer  in  command 
can  prefer  charges,  organize  a  court,  and  pass  upon  its  sentence.  But 
General  Pope  was  entirely  removed  from  this  department,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  army.  His  inspector  or  himself  would  have 
been  incompetent  to  prefer  the  charges  while  he  commanded  the  Army 
of  Virginia. 

Now,  the  court  was  ordered  and  composed  of  the  following  gentle¬ 
men,  and  I  wish  to  say  here  I  hope  members  present  are  acquainted 
with  each  one  of  those  whom  I  shall  name.  It  was  the  highest  military 
tribunal  ever  organized  in  this  country.  Maj.  Gen.  David  Hunter,  United 
States  Volunteers,  was  the  president  of  the  court.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.^Porter,  a  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  Porter  stopped  just 
prior  to  the  war,  and  with  whom  General  Hunter  stopped  when  he 
visited  the  city  of  New  York,  or  where  General  Porter  had  his  home. 
The  next  member  is  IMr.  Hitchcock,  who  claimed  General  Porter  as 
his  protege,  having  given  him,  I  believe,  his  appointment.  He  was 
the  second  on  the  court.  The  third  was  General  Rufus  King,  against 
whose  unsullied  name  aspersions  have  been  cast  here  to-day,  saying, 
that  ‘  ‘  in  all  possibility  it  was  a  five-to-four  court,  ’  ’  and  that  this  man 
got  down  off  the  judges’  stand  and  went  upon  the  witness  stand  to 
testify,  and  then  returned  to  the  judges’  stand  in  order  to  judge  the 
case  and  make  a  sentence. 

How  unj  ust  these  aspersions.  You  are  dealing  in  dreams,  my  friend ; 
but  since  you  are  indulging  in  dreams,  let  me  tell  you  of  my  own 
dreaming  upon  the  subject.  I  dreamed  that  after  all  the  evidence  in 
this  case  had  gone  in  and  that  jury  of  officers  had  retired  there  was 
solemnity  in  that  body  for  a  few  moments  which  would  be  hard  to 
describe,  and  finally  this  man  (General  Hitchcock)  who  claimed  Porter 
as  his  protege  said:  “Gentlemen,  there  can  be  but  one  verdict,”  and 
they  all  agreed  to  it;  they  all  said  the  same  thing.  There  could  be  but 
one  verdict;  but  a  milder-mannered  man  on  the  court  than  he  said 
a  sentence  so  severe  would  mean  for  this  man  to  go  scot  free.  ‘  ‘  Within 
the  limit  of  the  law  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  milder  sentence,  ’  ’  and  a 
milder  sentence  was  given.  My  dream,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  more  reason¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  gentleman  who  says  the  court  is  five  to  four,  and  if 
you  do  not  believe  me,  then  go  on  and  constitute  your  civil  tribunal  and 
bring  before  it  any  member  of  the  original  court  to  say  whether  my 
dream  is  or  is  not  true.  General  Hunter  is  living.  General  Ricketts  is 
living,  six  of  the  members  who  constituted  that  court  are  living;  ask 
any  of  them  before  a  properly  constituted  court  and  see  if  they  do  not 
tell  you  my  dream  is  true.  The  judge-advocate,  against  whom  so  much 
has  been  said  on  this  floor,  is  living.  Why,  Reverdy  Johnson  said, 

‘  ‘  Whatever  may  be  said  about  this  case.  Porter  has  had  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  trial.”  Mr.  Porter  twice,  in  the  proceedings  oi  this  court,  him- 
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sell  said,  “I  have  no  objection  to  any  member  of  this  court.”  He 
specifically  says  so.  Generals  Prentiss,  Ricketts,  Casey  (who  furnished 
us  our  tactics  for  that  war),  Garfield,  PTesident  (and  najl  prepared 
a  speech  in  opposition  to  this  bill),  Buford,  and  Slough,  who  can  justly 
say  aught  against  a  man  of  them,  and  who  of  them  living  does  not 
believe  to-day  as  he  did  at  the  close  of  the  trial? 

Now,  what  was  he  tried  for?  Disobedience  of  orders  and  misbehavior 
in  front  of  the  enemy.  I  am  not  going  to  take  pains  to  refer  to  the  few 
notes  which  I  have  made  in  this  connection,  but  I  will  tell  you  briefly 
what  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  will  state  the  facts  exactly  as  they  exist; 
and  if  you  do  not  believe  the  recorded  facts,  or  if  you  apprehend  that  I 
missstate  the  facts,  then  correct  me,  and  I  will  apologize,  for  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  that  is  not  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  truth. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  1862,  General  Pope  as  commander 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  issued  an  order  to  General  Porter  reciting  facts 
that  had  transpired  at  the  little  town  of  Bristoe  vStation,  near  which 
the  army  was  then  stationed.  He  stated  in  substance:  General  Hooker 
has  had  a  severe  engagement  here  and  lost  three  hundred  men;  he  is  out 
of  ammunition,  and  there  is  every  pro.spect  of  a  severe  fight  in  the  early 
morning.  The  order  then  proceeded: 

Move  with  your  command  to  this  point;  start  at  1  o’clock.  It  is 
necessary,  on  all  accounts,  that  you  be  here  by  daylight.  I  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  exact  language  of  the  order,  but  that  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  positive  order.  It  gave  him  no 
discretion  whatever  in  the  matter.  Where  is  the  military  man  who 
will  say  that  if  an  order  is  given  to  be  at  a  ceatain  fixed  place  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  it  does  not  mean  just  what  it  says  that  you  must  use  your 
utmost  exertion  to  comply  with  the  express  terms  of  the  order  ?  and 
that  nothing  would  excuse  him  from  doing  so,  except  his  own  com¬ 
mand  is  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Mr.  Porter  was  in  his  tent  when 
this  order  was  handed  to  him  by  Captain  Be  Kay,  of  the  Fourteenth 
Infantry.  Instead  of  directing  the  adjutant-general  of  his  command 
to  issue  an  order  to  move  the  army  by  1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or 
earlier,  if  necessary,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  superior  offi¬ 
cer,  lie  sends  for  Butterfield  and  Sykes  and  other  of  his  officers  and 
shows  them  the  order.  I  give  it  here  in  full : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 
BriMoe  Station,  August  27,  1862 — 6.30  p.  m. 

General:  The  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  start  at  1  o’clock 
to-night  and  come  forward  with  your  whole  corps,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is  with 
you,  so  as  to  be  here  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning.  Hooker  has  had  a  very 
severe  action  with  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  about  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  The  enemy  has  been  driven  back,  but  is  retiring  along  the  railroad. 
We  must  drive  him  from  Manassas  and  clear  the  country  between  that  place  and 
Gainesville,  where  McDowell  is.  If  Morell  has  not  joined  you,  send  word  to 
him  to  pu.sh  forward  immediately ;  also,  send  word  to  Banks  to  hurry  forward 
with  all  speed  to  take  your  place  at  Warrenton  Junction.  It  is  uece.ssary  on  all 
accounts  that  you  should  be  here  by  daylight.  I  send  an  oflicer  with  this  dis¬ 
patch  who  will  conduct  you  to  this  place.  Be  sure  to  send  word  to  Banks,  who 
IS  on  the  road  from  Fayetteville,  probably  in  the  direction  of  Bealeton.  Say  to 
Banks,  also,  that  he  had  best  run  back  the  railroad  trains  to  this  side  of  Cedar 
Run.  If  he  is  not  with  you,  write  to  him  to  that  effect. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

That  this  order  was  delivered  to  General  Porter  by  Captain  Be  Kay 
at  9.30  o’clock  on  the  night  of  its  date  is  not  controverted. 

Why  did  he  send  for  these  gentlemen  ?  Could  they  help  him  to 
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brace  his  back  to  obey  the  order  of  hi»  superior  officer  ?  Did  he  not 
know  when  these  officers  came  in  that  every  one  of  them  would 
protest  against  it?  I  have  never  known  of  a  night  march  and  have 
never  been  on  one  myself,  unless  it  was  going  to  the  rear  [laughter], 
where  men  did  not  protest  against  it,  and  in  this  case  they  did  pro¬ 
test,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Porter  modified  his  order  and 
said:  “Well,  then,  we  will  start  at  3  o’clock.”  Instead  of  getting  his 
officers  to  help  him  to  move  he  merely  got  them  to  help  raise  an  objec¬ 
tion  against  it.  It  is  true  it  has  been  stated  that  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  move  because  of  the  fact,  as  alleged,  that  the  roads 
were  cumbered  with  wagons.  The  evidence,  I  am  frank  to  say,  is  very 
conflicting  upon  that  subject.  Some  witnesses  swear  it  was  a  starry 
night,  others  that  it  was  a  dark  night  and  that  there  was  a  drizzling 
rain  falling,  but  the  chief  quartermaster  of  that  department  swears  the 
roads  were  in  a  good  condition.  General  Pope  swears  they  were  in  good 
condition,  and  other  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  same  fact.  Sup¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wagons  had  been  blocked  on  top  of  each 
other  two  deep  and  he  had  such  an  order,  could  any  soldier  excuse  him 
for  not  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  try  to  obey  ? 

Why,  sir,  I  have  confederate  soldiers  before  me.  I  do  not  think 
when  they  gave  a  man  an  order  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
time  anything  short  of  a  heroic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  officer  re¬ 
ceiving  the  order  would  have  been  excused  if  he  did  not  obey  it.  Could 
not  General  Porter  when  he  received  the  order  at  9.30  p.  m. — an  order 
to  move  at  1  o’clock  a.  m. — could  he  not  have  sent  out  men,  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  if  necessary,  and  said,  “  I  want  to  move  on  that  road 
at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  want  you  to  clear  it  and  run  your 
wagops  into  the  woods  if  necessary ;  ’  ’  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
were  woods.  But  no;  he  said,  “I  will  move  at  3  o’clock;”  and  his 
‘  ‘  three  ’  ’  meant  ‘  ‘  four.  ’  ’  The  evidence  is  conclusive.  The  chief 
quartermaster  says  there  was  not  only  the  railroad  the  troops  might 
haA"e  moved  on,  but  a  road  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  on  which  they 
could  have  moved. 

But  he  did  not  attempt  to  be  at  Bristoe  at  daylight  next  morning; 
and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  but  what  General  Pope  had  said  Avas 
true,  and  that  General  Pope  believed  what  he  said.  Happily  the  ne¬ 
cessity  had  disappeared.  The  troops  that  General  Pope  expected  Gen¬ 
eral  Porter  to  fight  had  found  it  possible  to  move.  Jackson’s  corps  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  woods  no  doubt  that  night,  the  night  Porter  was 
ordered  to  move.  They  found  it  possible  to  do  so  during  the  night. 
When  people  undertake  to  excuse  General  Porter  they  say  he  could  not 
move  his  army.  But  the  opposing  general  found  it  possible  to  do  so, 
and  did  move  twice  as  far  as  General  Porter  was  ordered,  getting  aAvay 
over  to  Centreville. 

Another  thing  people  talk  about  is  the  fatigue  of  Porter’s  troops.  And 
I  notice  Mr.  Lord’s  book  that  has  been  circulated  around  here,  no  doubt 
by  the  consent  of  General  Porter,  talks  of  the  fatigue  of  those  men  in 
a  way  that  would  lead  you  to  imagine  their  tongues  were  hanging 
out  with  thirst  and  hunger,  and  that  they  were  ill  clad.  Why,  sir, 
they  had  been  laying  down  on  the  Peninsula  for  weeks.  Everything 
went  to  them  that  soldiers  had  a  right  to  expect.  They  had  come 
down  via  Aquia  Creek  to  Falmouth  in  transports,  and  had  been  four  days 
marching  thirty  miles,  including  the  day  they  arrived  at  Warrenton 
Junction;  so  that  his  men  could  not  have  been  very  hungry  or  Avorn  on 
the  night  of  August  27.  That  is  all  I  will  say  on  this  point,  as  any  man 
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knows  Porter’s  soldiers  would  have  marched  had  they  been  ordered  to  do 
so.  There  can  be  nothing  plainer  than  this,  that  General  Porter  did  not 
use  his  utmost  exertions  to  move.  He  did  not  order  out  men  to  clear  the 
road ;  but,  instead  of  giving  orders  by  which  he  could  carry  into  eflect  the 
directions  he  had  received  from  his  commanding  officer,  utterly  failed 
and  neglected  to  do  so,  or  to  take  such  measures  as  would  enable  him 
to  try  to  obey  it.  He  reached  Bristoe  at  10  or  11  o’clock  the  next  day. 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  of  Iowa.  What  wi\s  the  distance  marched? 

Mr.  STEELE.  Between  nine  and  ten  miles.  He  started  at  3  o’clock, 
and  his  force  began  to  arrive  between  10  and  11  o’clock  next  day,  hav¬ 
ing  marched  a  little  over  a  mile  an  hour.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
when  they  tinally  reached  the  road  in  the  morning  they  found  it  in- 
cumbered  with  wagons.  There  were  some  wagons  on  the  road  De 
Kay  testifies,  as  he  went  down,  though  they  were  not  closing  the  road. 
Those  wagons  were  pulled  in  behind  the  regiments  that  night.  De 
Kay  swears,  and  other  gentlemen  swear,  that  Myers  ‘  ‘  parked  ’  ’  the 
train  and  the  next  morning  moved  out  at  daylight,  and  got  ahead  of 
this  officer,  who  was  ordered  to  start  at  1  o’clock. 

I  come  now  to  the  orders  of  the  29th. 


Centrkville,  August  29, 1862. 

Push  forward  with  your  corps  and  King’s  division,  which  you  will  take  with 
you,  upon  Gainesville.  I  am  following  the  enemy  down  the  Warrenton  turn¬ 
pike.  Be  expeditious  or  we  will  lose  much. 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Centreville,  Atignsi  29,  1862. 

You  will  please  move  forward  with  your  joint  command  towai-ds  Gainesville. 
I  sent  General  Porter  written  orders  to  that  effect  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  Heint- 
zelman,  Sigel,  and  Reno  arc  moving  on  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  must  now  be 
not  far  from  Gainesville.  1  desire  that,  as  soon  as  communication  is  established 
between  this  force  and  your  own,  the  whole  command  shall  halt.  It  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run,  at  Centreville,  to-night.  I  presume  it  will 
be  so  on  account  of  our  supplies.  I  have  sent  no  orders  of  any  description  to 
Ricketts,  and  none  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  movements  of  McDowell’s 
troops,  except  what  I  sent  by  his  aide-de-camp  last  night,  which  were  to  hold 
his  position  on  the  Warrenton  pike  until  the  troops  from  here  should  fall  on  the 
enemy’s  flank  and  rear.  I  do  not  even  know  Ricketts’s  position,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  where  General  McDowell  was  until  a  late  hour  this  morn¬ 
ing.  General  McDowell  will  take  immediate  steps  to  communicate  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Ricketts,  and  instruct  him  to  join  the  other  divisions  of  his  corps  as  soon  as 
practicable.  If  any  considerable  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  departing  from 
this  order,  it  will  not  be  strictly  carried  out.  One  thing  must  be  held  in  view— 
that  the  troops  must  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  can  reach  Bull  Run  to¬ 
night  or  by  morning.  The  indications  are  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is 
moving  in  this  direction  at  a  pace  that  will  bring  them  here  by  to-morrow  night  or 
the  next  dav.  Mv  own  headquarters  will  for  the  present  be  with  Heintzelman’s 

corpsoratfhfapl-ace.  JOHN  POPE, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Generals  McDowell  and  Porter. 

This  was  the  now  famous  4.30  p.  m.  order,  and  is  in  these  words: 

August  29 — 4.30  p.  m. 

M.ajor-General  Porter  :  Your  line  of  march  brings  you  on  the  enemy’s  right 
flank.  I  desire  you  to  push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy’s  flank, 
and,  if  possible,  on  his  rear,  keeping  your  right  in  communication  with  General 
Reynolds.  The  enemy  is  mussed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  us,  but  can  be  shelled 
out  as  soon  as  you  engage  their  flank.  Keep  heavy  reserves  and  use  your  bat¬ 
teries,  keejiing  well  closed  to  your  right  all  the  time.  In  case  you  are  obliged  to 
fall  back,  do  so  to  your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communication 

with  the  right  wing.  .TOIIN  POPE, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

I  want  to  show  you  right  here  why  General  Porter  did  not  obey  those 
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nor  tlie  one  of  the  27th.  McClellan  had  transferred  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  here  in  f’^oiit  of  Washington  to  around  in  front  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  my  conlederate  friends  over  there  had  given  them  a  drubb¬ 
ing  and  sent  them  back  to  Harrison’s  Landing, 

Notwithstanding  the  President’s  great  eftbrts  to  have  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  advance,  McClellan  failed  to  move  it.  A  demand  was 
made  by  him  for  fifty  thousand  men.  He  did  not  get  them.  They 
were  not  available.  The  evidence  shows  how  Porter  made  great  ex¬ 
ertions  in  getting  his  men  off,  and  that  he  went  a  day  before  McClellan 
expected  him  to  move,  although  McClellan  says  Porter  telegraphed  him 
unless  he  received  certain  orders  not  to  do  so,  he  would  move.  He 
came  down  to  Aquia  Creek,  and  there  found  he  had  struck  a  hornet’s 
nest.  He  found  he  was  to  be  under  the  command  of  General  Pope. 
Well,  I  have  been  at  places  like  Harrison’s  Landing,  and  I  wanted  to 
get  out  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Here  is  what  General  Porter  says  about  General  Pope,  from  time  to 
time.  I  only  quote  a  synopsis  of  the  dispatches.  The  whole  dispatches 
are  in  the  proceedings  except  one,  which  I  will  read;  and  that  is  in  the 
History  of  the  War  now  being  compiled  by  order  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  official  dispatch: 

We  are  working  now  to  get  behind  Bull  Run,  and  I  ijresume  will  be  there  in  a 
few  days,  if  strategy  don’t  use  us  up. 

He  is  speaking  of  his  commanding  officer’s  strategy. 

The  strategy  is  magnificent,  and  tactics  in  the  inverse  proportion.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  to-day  on  the  best  authority  that  in  opposition  to  General  Pope’s  views 
this  army  was  pushed  out  to  save  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  an  army  that  could 
take  care  of  itself.  Most  of  this  is  private,  but  if  you  can  get  me  away  please 
do  so. 

And  at  2  p,  m.,  on  the  28th  of  August,  he  dispatches: 

All  that  talk  about  bagging  Jackson,  &e.,  was  bosh.  That  enormous  gap, 
Manassas,  was  left  open,  and  the  enemy  jumped  through ;  and  the  story  of  Mc¬ 
Dowell  having  cut  off  Lougstreet  has  no  good  foundation.  *  *  *  The  enemy 
destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property  at  Manassas — cai's  and  supplies.  I 
expect  the  next  thing  will  be  a  raid  on  our  rear  by  Lougstreet,  who  was  cut  off. 

At  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  August  29  he  telegraphs  to  Burnside: 

Heintzelman  and  Reno  are  at  Centreville,  where  they  marched  yesterday,  and 
Pope  went  to  Centreville  with  the  last  two  as  a  body-guard,  at  the  time  not 
knowing  where  was  the  enemy,  and  when  Sigel  was  fighting  within  eight  miles 
of  him  and  in  sight.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 

These  dispatches  were  sent  while  this  officer  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Poi)e,  and  the  criticisms  are  made  about  General  Pope.  I 
find  I  have  here  an  official  dispatch  which  he  telegraphs  to  Morell,  who 
was  in  front  of  his  command: 

General  Morei.l  :  I  have  all  within  reach  of  you.  I  wish  yo\i  to  give  the  enemy 
a  good  shelling  without  wasting  ammunition,  and  push  at  the  same  time  a 
party  over  to  see  what  is  going  on.  We  can  not  retire  while  McDowell  holds 
his  own.  F.  J.  P. 

He  was  praying  to  his  God  that  he  might  get  out;  he  was  afraid 
that  Pope  was  going  to  be  successlul,  and  he  wanted  to  get  out,  but 
says  that  as  long  as  McDowell  stays  there  he  can  not  do  it.  Now,  for  all 
the  good  he  did,  he  might  as  well  have  taken  his  corps  and  gone  to 
Washington  with  it,  where  he  hoped  that  “Mac”  was  looking  upon 
him  with  a  favoring  eye. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  afraid  to  fight;  I  do  not  accuse  the  man  of 
that.  It  was  not  that  he  would  not  have  been  glad  to  serve  his  country 
under  McClellan,  but  he  loved  McClellan  more  than  he  did  his  country. 

On  the  29th  of  August  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  confronting 
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tlie  enemy.  He  was  first  ordered  to  go  to  Centreville;  but  General  Pope 
found  the  situation  liad  been  changed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning  gave 
an  order  to  Porter  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville  on  the  Manas¬ 
sas  and  Gainesville  road.  Porter  started  and  marched  three  miles  from 
Manasvsas  Junction,  where  he  had  been,  and  about  that  time  General  Mc¬ 
Dowell  rode  up  to  him  and  said,  “How  is  this?  You  have  taken  one  of 
my  divisions,  King’s  division.”  Porter  said  to  him,  “Well,  under  the 
sixty-second  article  of  war  you  have  the  right  to  command  King  and  me, 
too,  and  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  between  us.’’  And  Mc¬ 
Dowell  allowed  him  to  go  on. 

A  short  time  after  which  McDowell  and  Porter  received  a  joint  order. 
Porter  had  been  objecting  to  certain  orders  and  had  sent  a  staff  officer 
to  General  Pope  asking  an  order  in  writing  for  certain  things,  and 
General  Pope  sent  a  joint  order. 

McDowell  rode  over  to  Porter  to  discuss  it,  and  said  that  they  were 
carrying  out  just  what  was  within  the  order.  It  was  only  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  one  from  General  Pope  to  General  Porter. 

When  General  McDowell  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  column,  which 
was  at  Dawkin’s  Branch,  some  officer  said  to  Porter:  “  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  put  out  a  stronger  line  of  skirmishers,”  or  something 
to  that  effect.  They  had  heard  one  man  had  been  captured  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before;  the  evidence  shows.  The  leading  officer  of  the  brigade 
deployed  skirmishers  and  the  line  was  increased,  and  the  skirmishers 
advanced  across  Dawkin’s  Branch. 

McDowell  rode  up  and  said:  “This  order  means  this;  there  is  no  two 
understandings  about  it;  we  are  to  join  on  the  left  of  Pope’s  army; 
Sigel  is  there  on  the  left  and  we  are  to  make  connection  with  him  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  flank.  ’  ’  The  order  was  discretionary,  however, 
saying  that  if  any  military  benefit  would  arise  they  might  depart  from  it. 
McDowell  was  the  commanding  officer  of  his  division  and  Porter’s  corps. 
He  said  to  Porter:  “I  will  go  back  and  get  Ricketts  and  King  and  go 
up  on  the  right  to  join  Sigel;  and  you  jout  your  men  in  here.”  Porter, 
looking  at  the  dust  raised  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  dragging  bushes 
along  the  road  tied  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  said:  “You  can  not  go 
in  there  any  place  except  you  get  into  a  fight.”  McDowell  said  to 
him :  ‘  ‘  That  is  what  we  came  here  for.  ’  ’ 

McDowell  further  swore  on  the  witness  stand  that  after  talking  with 
Porter  and  having  a  full  understanding  with  him,  when  he  left  him  he 
had  no  other  idea  but  that  Porter  would  go  in  there  and  attack  the 
enemy.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  rode  to  the  rear  and  remained  there 
all  the  balance  of  the  day.  A  short  time  after  he  left  there  a  rebel  bat¬ 
tery  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  yards  away  fired  a  few  shots 
and  killed  one  man,  when  our  batteries  went  in  and  knocked  them  out 
of  position,  and  there  was  no  further  trouble  or  inconvenience  during  the 
whole  of  that  day,  except  the  trouble  of  the  skirmishers  at  the  front. 

However,  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  because  long  before  night  Porter’s 
order  was  given  to  retreat  and  they  did  retreat  a  mile  and  a  half  Por¬ 
ter  about  this  time  received  the  order  which  is  called  the  4.30  order; 
an  order  issued  by  Pope  at  4.30  p.  m.  for  Porter  to  go  in  and  press  the 
enemy  on  the  right  flank,  attacking  him  in  front  and  rear,  if  possible. 

The  order  was  to  make  the  attack.  A  colonel  who  had  been  on  the 
picket-line  said:  “My  God,  there  are  rebels  up  there;  you  will  get 
into  trouble.”  He  did  not  want  to  make  the  attack.  Now  I  will  ask 
any  of  my  friends  who  have  been  in  the  Army  whether  after  the  first 
battle  they  ever  wanted  to  make  an  attack?  [Laughter.]  I  have  a 
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record  of  nineteen  battles,  and  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  wanted 
to  go  in  any  after  the  first;  and  I  was  not  in  the  first  more  than  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  before  I  found  that  I  did  not  want  to  be  in  that. 
[Laughter.]  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  did  not  want  to  enter  upon 
the  attack.  Morell  said,  “Oh,  it  is  too  late;  I  will  not  attack.” 

Here  comes  a  delicate  question  as  to  when  the  4.30  order  was  re¬ 
ceived.  The  officer  who  carried  it  and  an  orderly,  who  testified  before 
the  court,  swears  that  it  was  delivered  at  5.30.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stated  that  it  came  before  sundown.  Morell  says  that  he  received  the 
order  to  attack  just  before  or  about  sundown.  Porter,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  where  he  could  obey  that  order  and  lead  the  charge,  was  two  and 
five-eighths  miles  to  the  rear.  He  was  down  at  Bethlehem  Church. 
The  evidence  is  that  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  that  he  never  got 
off  his  elbow  to  consider  the  important  order.  He  sends  for  an  officer 
and  tells  him,  “You  had  better  have  Morell  attack. ”  Another  offi¬ 
cer  swears  that  he  moved  back  with  his  command  and  staid  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  Church  all  that  night;  and  put  his  pickets  on  duty  before  dark. 
GeiJeral  Griffin,  General  Morell,  every  officer  who  testifies  except  the 
officer  on  the  picket  line,  states  that  he  did  not  believe  there  were  any 
rebels  in  their  immediate  front.  Morell  and  others  testify  that  no  re¬ 
connaissance  was  made  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  in  the  front 
or  not.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  connect 
on  the  right  as  ordered  or  to  advance. 

Gentlemen,  you  must  not  undertake  to  gauge  the  proceedings  of  the 
original  court  by  what  you  can  get  sixteen  year’s  afterward  from  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side,  who  were  let  alone  on  that  day.  The  whole  evi¬ 
dence  is  clear  that  Porter  knew  an  important  battle  was  going  on.  It  is 
shown  that  his  own  skirmishers,  through  the  woods  which  he  claimed 
to  be  impenetrable,  saw  the  battle  going  on.  They  saw  the  lines  surg¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.  One  officer  testifies  that  from  his  experience  in  the 
army  he  could  always  tell  the  victorious  rebel  yell.  1  am  sorry  the 
officer  had  so  much  experience;  nevertheless  he  testified  that  they  could 
see  what  was  going  on  upon  the  right.  One  of  the  division  commanders 
— General  Griffin,  I  believe — was  ordered  to  move  with  his  command, 
turning  to  the  right  on  the  branch  road,  which  would  bring  them  in 
connection  with  the  troops  on  his  right.  Just  after  crossing  the  rail¬ 
road  he  conies  to  what  was  said  to  be  an  impassable  barrier. 

One  of  Porter’s  -witnesses  was  asked  on  cross-examination  what  this 
barrier  was.  He  answered,  “A  thick  clump  of  pine  brush.”  My 
heavens !  think  about  soldiers  undertaking  to  get  through  pine  brush ! 
But  they  did  not  attempt  it;  they  moved  back  and  went  out  of  the  line. 

If  Porter  had  had  his  country  as  much  at  heart  as  he  had  McClellan, 
his  conduct  would  have  been  different.  He  should  have  said  to  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  “I  will  have  to  leave  you  this  day  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
my  comrades;”  but  he  did  not  do  it.  He  remained  there  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

It  would  seem  that  McClellan  was  loyal  to  himself,  if  we  may  judge, 
him  by  a  report  made  by  General  Halleck  to  the  Secretary  of  War  (page 
739,  vol.  12,  War  Record): 

Washington,  AugxLsl  30, 1862. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  last  evening*  I  have  to  state :  -  ^ 

First.  That  on  the  30th  of  July  I  directed  General  McClellan  to  send  away  his 
stock  as  quickly  as  possible,  preparatory  to  his  moving  in  some  direction.  Re¬ 
ceiving  no  answer  the  order  was  repeated  August  2.  On  the  3d  of  August  I 


*  See  Stanton  to  Halleck,  August  23,  page  706. 
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directed  him  to  withdraw  his  entire  army  from  Harrison’s  Landing  and  bring 
it  to  Aquia  Creek. 

Second.  That  the  order  was  not  obeyed  with  the  promptness  I  expected  and 
the  national  safety,  in  my  opinion,  required.  It  will  be  seen  from  my  tele¬ 
graphic  correspondence  that  General  McClellan  protested  against  the  move¬ 
ment.  and  that  it  was  not  actually  commenced  till  the  14th  in.stant.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  the  reasons  given  for  not  moving  earlier  was  the  delay  in  get- 
ting  off  the  sick.  As  shown  in  my  correspondence,  I  was  most  earnestly  press¬ 
ing  him  ^  move  quickly,  for  the  reason  that  I  felt  very  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  Washington.  From  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  I  believ'e  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  crush  General  Pope’s  army  and  attack  this  city.  I  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  our  only  safety  was  to  unite  the  two  armies  as  rapidly  as  possible 
between  the  enemy  and  Washington.  The  object  of  pushing  General  Pope  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Rapidan  was  simply  to  gain  time  for  General  McClellan’s  army  to 
get  into  position  somewhere  in  rear  of  the  Rappahannock.  This  I  at  first  hoped 
to  accomplish  by  landing  the  troops  of  Generals  Burnside  and  McClellan  at 
Aquia  Creek.  But  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  these  two 
armies  compelled  me  to  bring  most  of  General  McClellan’s  forces  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  as  General  Pope  was  then  falling  back  from  the  Upper  Rappahannock  be¬ 
fore  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  When  General  McClellan’s  movement  was 
begun  it  was  rapidly  carried  out,  but  there  was  an  unexpected  delay  in  com¬ 
mencing  it.  General  McClellan  reports  the  delay  w^as  unavoidable. 

Third.  That  on  the  26th  of  August,  at  11.20,  I  telegraphed  to  Major-General 
Franklin,  at  Alexandria,  to  march  his  corps  by  Centreville  toward  VVArrenton, 
and  to  report  to  General  Pope.  Finding  that  Franklin’s  corps  had  not  left,  I 
telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  on  the  27th,  at  10  a.  m.,to  have  it  march  in 
the  direction  of  Manassas  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  same  day,  at  12  rn.,  I 
again  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  that  General  Porter  reported  a  general 
battle  imminent,  and  that  Franklin’s  corps  should  move  out  by  forced  marches, 
carrying  three  or  four  days’  provisions;  to  be  afterwards  supplied,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  railroad.  I  also  gave  him  the  positions  of  General  Pope’s  troops  as  well 
as  I  could  ascertain  them,  a»d  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  enemy  would 
attempt  to  turn  his  right.  At  9  p.  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphed  that  he 
should  retain  Cox  with  General  Franklin  till  next  morning,  and  would  visit 
my  headquarters  immediately.  He  emne  to  my  quarters  soon  after  midnight, 
and  left  about  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

At  our  interview  1  urged  on  him  the  importance  of  pushing  forward  Franklin 
as  early  as  possible.  Hearing  about  noon  that  General  McClellan  had  not 
reached  Alexandria,  I  telegraphed  at  12.40  p.  m.  (28th)  to  General  Franklin  if 
he  had  not  acted  on  General  McClellan’s  order  to  do  so  on  mine,  and  move  to¬ 
ward  Manassas  Junction.  At  1  p.  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  me  that 
the  moment  Franklin  could  be  started  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery 
he  should  go  forward.  At  2.45  he  telegraphed  some  rumors  he  had  heard  about 
the  enemy’s  movements,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  troops  sent  from 
Alexandria  should  be  in  force,  and  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  or  we  should  be 
beaten  in  detail.  I  replied  at  3.30  p.  m.  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  push¬ 
ing  as  large  a  force  as  possible  toward  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
General  Pope  before  the  enemy  could  be  re-enforced.  He  telegraphed  back  at 

4.45  that  Franklin’s  corps  was  not  in  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  At 

8.45  I  telegraphed  to  him  that  there  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Frank¬ 
lin’s  corps  toward  Mana.ssas — thet  they  mu.st  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or 
not  ready.  If  we  delay  too  long  to  get  ready  there  will  be  no  nece.ssity  of  going 
at  all,  for  Pope  will  either  be  defeated  or  victorious  without  our  aid.  If  there 
is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons 
can  come  to  their  relief.  At  10  he  replied  that  he  had  ordered  Franklin’s  corps 
to  move  at  6  o’clock. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  at  10.30,  he  telegraphed  to  me  that  Franklin’s 
corps  had  started  at  6  a.  m.,  and  that  he  could  give  him  but  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  At  12  m.  he  telegraphed  that  Franklin’s  corps  was  without  proper  am¬ 
munition  and  without  transportation ;  and  again  at  1  p.  m.  he  telegraphed  that 
in  his  opinion  Franklin  ought  not  to  advance  beyond  Annandale.  At3.10p.  m. 
I  replied  that  I  wanted  Franklin’s  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  the  enemy;  that  perhaps  he  might  get  such  information  at  Annan¬ 
dale  as  to  prevent  his  going  farther;  that  otherwise  he  would  piish  on  to  Fair¬ 
fax.  I  added  that  “  our  people  must  move  more  actively  and  find  out  where  the 
enemy  is ;  I  am  tired  of  guesses.”  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  that  Franklin’s 
corps  had  halted  at  Annandale.  and  that  he  himself  had  been  seen  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  the  afternoon.  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  at  7.50 
p.  in.  that  his  (Franklin’s)  being  in  Alexandria  and  his  corps  halting  in  Annan¬ 
dale  was  contrary  to  my  orders ;  that  his  corps  must  push  forward  as  I  directed, 
protect  the  railroad,  and  open  our  communication  with  Manas.sas.  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  replied  at  8  p.  m.,  i-eferrinf?  to  his  previous  telegrams,  and  said  that  he 
had  not  deemed  it  safe  for  Franklin  to  march  beyond  Annandale,  and  that  he 
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was  responsible  for  his  being  in  Alexandria  and  his  corps  halting  at  Annandale. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  I  made  inquiries  of  the  Quartermaster-General 
in  regard  to  transportation,  and  telegraphed  at  9.40  to  General  McClellan  that  I 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin’s  march  of  yesterday  (29th). 
Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  v'ery  wrong  in  stopping  in  An¬ 
nandale.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  could  have  obtained  transportation  if  he 
had  applied  for  it  to  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  and  added  :  “He  knew 
the  importance  of  opening  communication  with  General  Pope’s  army,  and  should 
have  acted  more  promptly.” 

The  foregoing  is,  I  believe,  a  eorreet  summary  of  the  orders  and  instructions 
given  by  me  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  General  Franklin’s  corps,  my  ex¬ 
pressions  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  delays  which  in  the 
result  proved  so  unfortunate. 

Fourth.  Copies  of  letters,  orders,  &e.,  relative  to  your  inquiries  are  sent  here¬ 
with. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  only  order  Porter  obeyed  with  alacrity  during  the  whole  day 
was  one  received  at  8.50  that  night.  “Move  with  your  command 
to-morrow  morning  on  the  battle-field,  and  report  to  me  in  person  for 
orders.  ’  ’  He  moved,  but  not  with  his  command.  One  of  his  divis¬ 
ions  scattered  and  went  around  to  Centreville.  (Does  that  show  great 
capability  ?)  They  remained  there  and  were  not  in  the  engagement. 
Hyatt  went  forward;  perhaps  he  did  get  in  a  little  trouble,  but  Morell 
did  not;  he  came  up  to  where  a  small  bridge  had  been  broken,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  go  across. 

The  commitee  should  not  be  governed  by  what  an  unauthorized  board 
find  might  have  been  the  situation,  sixteen  years  after  the  events,  but 
did  Porter  behave  well  ?  The  best  he  knew  how.  Either  on  the  27th, 
29th  or  30th  of  August,  1863,  did  he  obey  the  orders  he  received  from 
his  lawful  commanders.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  Porter  had  positive  or¬ 
ders,  and  under  his  orders  it  was  his  duty  to  attempt  to  push  his  army 
against  the  right  of  the  enemy ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  might 
not  have  done  so.  General  McDowell  says  that  he  firmly  believes  that 
if  Porter  had  gone  in  as  ordered  by  him  and  as  ordered  by  Pope  our 
victory  would  have  been  decisive.  McDowell,  Pope,  and  others  swear 
that  if  Porter  had  done  his  duty  our  victory  would  have  been  decisive; 
it  was  a  victory  for  us  as  it  was.  As  our  troops  fought  all  day  and 
came  out  victorious  in  the  evening,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  corps  in  the  army  (as  it  was  called  at  that  time)  on 
the  flank  and  they  had  fought  as  they  could  have  fought,  the  enemy 
would  have  been  totally  routed? 

There  was  no  evidence  before  the  court  to  show  that  Porter  did  not 
know  this  fact. 

The  evidence  shows  that  Longstreet  was  coming  through  Thorough- 
fiire  Gap.  It  also  shows  that  Porter  and  his  men  saw  great  clouds  of 
dust  coming  from  that  direction,  but  the  evidence  does  not  show  that 
he  at  any  time  confronted  Porter  on  the  29th.  General  Slocum  and 
others  have  said  there  was  no  battle  on  the  29th.  Now,  my  friends, 
I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  reading  it  all,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  you  go  to  volume  second,  and  especially  to  read 
from  page  286  to  288  Comte  de  Paris.  You  have  what  an  impartial  his¬ 
torian  hiis  told  you,  and  one  whose  subsequent  writings  have  been 
pasted  on  paper  and  sent  to  the  different  members  of  the  committee 
to  read  as  an  authority  in  the  case.  He  says  it  was  a  great  battle.  He 
says  that  it  was  terrific  from  6  o’clock  and  30  minutes  in  the  morning 
until  after  dark  in  the  night,  and  that  the  losses  on  our  side  were  over 
six  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded 
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So,  my  friends,  while  yon  are  letting  yonr  great  hearts  go  out  to 
Porter,  think  of  those  six  thousand  men  who  fell  on  the  battle-field  that 
day,  and  think  of  the  chagrin  felt  by  their  comrades  the  next  day  because 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  from  a  victorious  field  because  of  Porter’s 
perfidy.  Do  not  forget  them,  and  do  not  forget  the  one-armed  and  one- 
legged  men  who  fought  on  the  29th,  and  do  not  fiiil  to  call  it  a  battle. 
As  I  have  said,  the  ofiicial  reports  show  it  to  have  been  a  battle. 

Ruggles,  who  testifies  in  this  case  in  favor  of  Porter,  says  he  did  not 
hear  much  before  11  o’clock,  but  from  then  to  nightfall  it  was  a  bat¬ 
tle,  and  that  the  musketry  firing  was  continuous  until  late  at  night. 
General  Hooker,  with  Grover’s  brigade,  charged  on  to  a  railroad 
bank,  which  was  a  natural  lortification,  and  held  it.  Sigel  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  also  were  hotly  engaged  in  battle,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
Porter  knew  wdiat  was  going  on.  He  sjiid  he  heard  the  firing,  and  yet 
he  turned  not  a  hand  to  save  his  comrades.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  battle,  I  quote  from  an  impartial  historian. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  remarks,  concerning  the  battle  of  the  29th, 
page  288: 

Ileintzelman  and  Reno  on  the  right,  McDowell  and  Porter  on  the  left,  and  a 
long  road  to  travel.  Sigel,  therefore,  who  was  almost  touching  the  enemy, 
opened* the  fight  single-handed  at  half  paste  in  the  morning.  Sehurz’s  division, 
which  had  deployed  to  the  right  of  the  turnpike,  attacked  Lawton  vigorously, 
while  Milroy,  Avith  his  brigade  and  a  battery  in  the  center  near  the  Stone  house, 
and  Schenck  on  the  left  of  the  road,  cannonaded  Starke’s  troops.  The  battle 
soon  raged  along  the  whole  line.  The  Federals  were  gaining  ground,  especially 
on  their  left;  for  Longstreet  not  having  arrived,  Jackson’s  right  was  still  ex¬ 
posed. 

Also  page  290,  Hooker  upon  receiving  orders  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
front,  Comte  de  Paris  says: 

This  gallant  officer  remarked  to  him  that  such  an  attack  would  stand  very 
little  chance  of  success.  Hill  had  actually  found  in  the  railroad  embankments 
a  real  parapet,  behind  which  he  could  resist  many  assaults.  Pope  insisted ; 
Grover’s  brigade  charged  Avith  the  bayonet,  and  penetrating  betAA'een  the  con¬ 
federate  brigades  of  Gregg  and  Thomas,  set  foot  on  the  embankment.  All  Hill’s 
troops  AA’ere  concentrated  to  dislodge  them;  the  rest  of  Hooker’s  division  has¬ 
tened  to  their  assistance ;  and  notAV'ithstanding  their  numerical  inferiority,  the 
Federals  maintained  their  position,  when  Early,  throAving  himself  into  the 
melee,  put  an  end  to  the  .struggle  and  carried  off  the  victory.  Kearny,  Avho  had 
been  notified  too  late,  only  attacked  the  enemy  after  Grover’s  repulse.  Move¬ 
ments  so  badly  combined  could  not  succeed.  Kearney  experienced  the  same 
fate  as  Hooker.  While  the  right  of  the  Federals  was  sustaining  considerable 
but  fruitless  losses  in  these  partial  engagements.  Pope  was  Avondering  that  he 
did  not  hear  Porter’s  cannon  thunder  upon  what  he  believed  to  be  Jackson’s 
flank. 

He  also  says,  on  page  292: 

His  (Porter’s)  attack,  therefore,  could  not  have  produced  the  results  upon 
which  the  commander-in-chief  had  counted.  But  neither  the  impossibility  of 
executing  to  the  letter  the  order  of  the  latter,  nor  even  the  instructions  which 
McDowell  may  haA’e  given  him  during  the  day,  afford  any  excuse  for  his  having 
remained  so  long  inactiA-e  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  Avith  two  fine  divisions, 
while  a  great  battle  w^as  being  fought  in  his  vicinity.  In  short,  if  the  road  he 
had  to  follow  was  barred  against  him — if,  therefore,  he  coud  not  cut  the  enemy’s 
army  in  tAVO  and  secure  its  defeat — it  is  equally  certain  that  a  vigorous  attack 
made  by  him  upon  Longstreet’s  right  Avould  have  drawn  out  all  the  forces  of  this 
general,  and,  by  freeing  the  rest  of  the  Union  line,  Avould  probably  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  reverse  which  the  latter  sirstained  at  the  close  of  the  day.  We  can 
not  avoid,  therefore,  blaming  his  inaction  at  such  time  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

This  indifference  on  the  part  of  Porter  to  the  cannon’s  appeal,  the  manner 
in  which  he  interpreted  the  orders  of  superiors,  and  the  tardiness  Avith  Avhich 
these  orders  reached  him,  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  confusion  we 
have  already  referred  to  in  the  general  movement  of  the  army. 

Same  authority,  page  294,  says: 

When  daylight  came  they  had  to  concentrate,  to  reorganize,  to  pick  up  and 
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care  for  the  wounded.  The  Federals  had  from  six  to  eight  thousand  men  hors 
de  combat. 

I  come  now  to  the  argument  before  the  board.  On  March  15  the 
Prevsident  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  officers  to  examine  into 
the  case  of  William  A.  Hammond,  late  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army. 
This  was  done  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  it  was  under  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  Congress  that  this  board  of  officers  was  appointed  in  the  case 
of  Surgeon-General  Hammond.  But  the  very  same  day,  (in  order  to 
lead  the  country  to  believe  the  President  had  the  same  authority  from 
Congress,  in  Porter’s  case),  after  issuing  the  order  c-allingfora  board  of 
three  officers  for  Hammond,  an  order  was  issued  in  relation  to  Porter. 
In  the  case  of  Hammond  it  had  the  act  of  Congress  to  back  it,  but  in  the 
Porter  case  no  power  was  given  the  President  to  do  anything  he  could  not 
have  done  of  his  own  motion.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  it,  (and  I 
defy  any  man,  lawyer  or  not,  to  say  to  the  contrary) — to  revise  or  pass 
upon  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial.  You  gentlemen  who  are  to 
talk  upon  this  question  will  show,  I  hope,  by  what  authority  this  board 
of  officers  could  pass  upon  that  sentence  of  the  court-martial.  To  be 
sure,  the  President  by  his  prerogative  could  have  done  just  what  has 
been  done  by  the  present  President — he  could  have  mitigated  t^e  con¬ 
tinuing  portion  of  the  sentence.  But  after  looking  over  the  proceed¬ 
ings  he  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

This  board  of  honorable  gentlemen,  so  honorable  they  throw  into  in¬ 
significance  such  men  as  Hunter  and  Hitchcock  and  King  and  other 
gentlemen  on  the  old  court — those  corrupt  men  who  have  been  passed 
upon  by  these  incorruptible  men — that  is  as  you  would  have  us  under¬ 
stand  it,  I  suppose;  for  this  board  the  President  requested  Sherman 
or  the  Secretary  of  War  should  name  the  officers  who  should  compose 
it.  The  first  name  was  Hancock  and  the  second  was  Sheridan,  but 
argument  was  used  by  gentlemen  interested  in  pressing  this  case  that 
neither  one  of  those  gentlemen  would  be  exactly  acceptable.  For 
judge-advocate,  Swaim’s  name  was  first  proposed.  It  was  said  Swaim 
isserving  with  Pope.  And  then  they  talkedabout  Winthrop  and  another 
officer  in  the  judge-advocate’s  department  here,  but  they  would  not  do, 
because  they  had  been  in  the  War  Department  all  the  time.  Gardner 
was  named  after  a  while,  (and  he  was  the  judge-advocate).  They  said 
at  first  Gardner  would  not  do,  because  he  served  on  McDowell’s 
staff.  Butterfield  spoke  up  and  said,  ‘  ‘  He  served  on  my  staff,  too.  ’  ’ 
That  made  him  solid. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  gentlemen  composing  the  board, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it,  but  what  I  have  told  you  is  true.  Sena¬ 
tor  Randolph  got  the  names  of  officers  available  and  sent  them  down  to 
Willard’s  Hotel  to  be  submitted  to  gentlemen  pressing  the  case,  to  know 
whether  they  would  be  satisfactory  or  not,  and  they  agreed  upon  the 
gentlemen  who  did  constitute  the  court. 

Schofield  was  aspiring  to  be  the  President  of  this  great  country; 
Randolph  carried  the  Democratic  nominating  vote  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in  his  breeches  pocket - 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
to  say  that  General  Schofield  desired  to  be  President? 

Mr.  STEELE.  You  understand  me  to  say  that  nothing  would  have 
given  his  heart  more  gratitude  to  this  people.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  I  understood  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Indiana  to  say  that  General  Schofield  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  ? 
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Mr.  STEELE.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  Then  you  said  he  was  an  aspirant,  I  believe? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  stated  that  he  was  an  aspirant,  and  I  repeat  that 
nothing  would  have  given  his  heart  greater  satisfaction,  and  his  friends 
understiind  it  to  he  the  fact  that  he  would  like  to  have  been  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  nomination.  The  Honorable  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  so  understood. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  I  beg  to  say,  with  all  respect  to  this  House,  that 
I  do  not  understand  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Not  now  you  do  not  understand  it  so;  but  then  did 
you  not  understand  it  to  be  true? 

But  to  come  back  to  this  board.  They  went  to  West  Point  and  swore 
themselves  into  a  tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  Was  it  a 
legally  organized  court?  Had  it  authority  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
or  of  the  United  States?  But  they  met  and  assumed  judicial  functions 
for  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  they  were  liable  to 
trial  for  assuming  unwarrantably  these  functions.  Oh,  the  gentle¬ 
man  may  laugh,  but  I  defy  him  to  resist  the  truth  of  the  asser¬ 
tion,  or  to  controvert  it  successfully,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will 
not  undertake  to  do  it.  They  commenced  an  examination  of  the  case. 
What  were  they  to  do  under  the  law  ? 

In  order  that  the  President  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  facts  of  the  case  of 
Fitz-John  Porter,  late  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  be  enabled  to  act  ad¬ 
visedly  upon  his  application  for  relief  in  said  case,  a  board  is  hereby  convened, 
by  order  of  the  President,  to  examine,  in  connection  with  the  record  of  the  tria  I 
by  court-martial  of  Major-General  Porter,  such  new  evidence  relating  to  the 
merits  of  said  case  as  is  now'  on  file  in  the  War  Department,  together  with  such 
other  evidence  as  may  be  presented  to  said  board,  and  to  report,  with  the  reasons 
for  their  conclusion,  what  action,  if  any,  in  their  opinion  justice  requires  should 
be  taken  on  said  application  by  the  President. 

This  is  the  order  under  which  the  board  acted.  Under  such  an  order 
could  they  have  taken  evidence,  or  was  there  any  authority  for  taking 
evidence  at  all,  except  in  the  terms  of  the  order  itself?  It  was  not  a 
court  of  original  j  urisdiction. 

What  was  their  authority  in  the  matter  ?  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  that  court  could  have  done  at  all  under  the  order  creat¬ 
ing  it  would  have  been  to  take  up  the  proceedings  of  the  original 
court-martial,  and  if  they  could  find  that  any  evidence  of  a  material 
character  had  been  left  out  in  the  proceedings  of  that  court  it  was  com¬ 
petent  for  them  to  say  so,  and  make  their  report  to  that  effect.  But 
what  power  did  they  exercise  ?  What  power  was  given  to  them  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  to  enable  the  President  to  act  understandingly  in  the  matter. 
This  board  convened,  and  what  do  they  find?  That  Longstreet  was 
there  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  that  if  Porter  had  gone  in 
obedience  to  his  orders  he  would  have  been  devoured  !  Consider  it, 
gentlemen,  for  a  moment.  Longstreet,  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men — such  men  as  he  had  in  his  command — was  standing  there  in  line 
of  battle  all  day  looking  complacently  down  on  Porter,  with  nine  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  men,  saying,  ‘  ‘  Don’t  hurt  me  and  I  will  not  hurt  you.  ” 
Why,  it  is  not  even  reasonable.  The  fact  is,  the  evidence  taken  at  the 
time  they  talk  about — and  I  defy  contradiction — the  evidence  shows 
that  without  Porter,  and  with  Longstreet  and  his  forces,  our  army  came 
out  victorious  the  night  of  the  29th,  and  that  Longstreet  formed  on  J ack- 
son’s  right,  extending  his  own  right  up  to  the  railroad  and  going  a  little 
across  the  Manas.sas  and  Gainesville  road. 
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I  want  to  say  furtlier  that  under  the  orders  he  had  received  1  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  soldier  here — I  know  there  is  not  a  good  one — 
'wlio,  if  he  had  received  such  an  order  or  the  three  orders  that  Porter 
had  received,  would  not  have  gone  in  and  found  out  whether  there  were 
twenty-five  thousand  men  with  Longstreet  or  not. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  STEELE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  What  order  is  it  to  Mdiich  you  now  refer? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  refer  now  first  to  the  order  of  August  27,  issued  in 
the  evening,  for  Porter  to  march  at  1  o’clock  the  next  morning  to  ^ 
Bristoe  to  .support  Hooker  I  refer  also  to  the  joint  order  under 
which  General  McDowell,  then  in  authority,  said,  ‘  ‘  Put  your  force 
in  here;”  and  the  subsequent  order  of  4.30  o’clock  that  McDowell 
said  he  saw  himself  in  time  for  it  to  have  reached  Porter  by  5:30. 
Porter  says  that  order  was  not  received  until  nearly  sundown.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  left  Porter  at  Dawkiii’s  Branch,  and  rides  two  and  five-eighths 
miles  back  to  Manassas  Junction  to  join  his  own  troops,  the  two  divis¬ 
ions  which  he  names.  Shortly  after  leaving  Porter  getting  King  and 
Ricketts  started  to  the  right,  he  met  the  4.30  order  going  to  Porter. 

Mr.  RO.SECRANS.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  when 
General  McDowell,  at  half  past  11  in  the  morning,  joined  General  Por¬ 
ter  and  assumed  the  command  of  Porter’s  division,  his  own  division, 
and  King’s  division,  he  then  and  there  directed  Porter  to  go  into  the  fight  ? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  say  so  most  emphatically.  I  do  not  say  half  past  11 
o’clock,  because  he  says,  “I  can  not  state  the  hour  positively;”  but  the 
evidence  is  very  conclusive  it  was  between  12  and  1  o’clock. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  The  gentleman  says  that  McDowell  ordered 
Porter  to  go  into  the  fight? 

Mr.  STEELE.  That  he  ordered  Porter  to  go  into  the  fight.  He  said, 

“  Put  your  men  in  here.” 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  And  do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
the  order  ‘  ‘  put  your  men  in  here  ’  ’  was  the  same  as  ordering  Porter  to 
go  into  the  hght? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  mean  exactly  that.  It  meant — to  put  his  men  into 
the  fight.  It  meant  to  go  in.  It  did  not  mean  to  wait  on  the  railroad 
and  to  stay  there  all  day. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  The  gentleman  will  excuse  me  a  moment  fur¬ 
ther,  for  I  desire  to  get  exact  information.  What  I  want  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  this,  to  state  to  this  House  what  he  means.  Does  he  mean  that 
when  General  McDowell  said  ‘  ‘  put  your  men  in  here  ’  ’  he  expected 
Porter  then  and  there  to  commence  the  fighting,  or  does  he  mean  Gen¬ 
eral  McDowell  told  him  there  would  be  the  place  he  would  operate, 
and  when  he  had  taken  place  on  the  left  of  General  Reynolds  and  on 
the  right  of  General  Porter  they  would  commence  the  battle  when  the 
line  was  complete  ?  That  is  the  idea  I  want  to  get  to  the  House, 
whether  Porter  was  told  to  commence  fighting  before  McDowell  had  his 
place  in  the  line  or  not. 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  do  mean  that,  and  will  insert  in  the  Record  with 
my  remarks  General  McDowell’s  testimony  upon  that  point  before  the 
court-martial. 

General  McDowell’s  testimony,  page  84: 

The  question  with  me  was  how,  soonest,  within  the  limit  fixed  by  General 
Pope,  this  force  of  ours  could  be  applied  against  the  enemy.  General  Porter 
made  a  remark  to  me  which  showed  me  that  he  had  no  question  but  that  the 
enemy  was  in  his  immediate  front.  I  said  to  him :  “  You  put  your  force  in  here, 
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and  I  will  take  mine  up  the  Sudley  Si>ring  road,  on  the  left  of  the  troops  en¬ 
gaged  at  that  point  with  the  enemy,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  left  General 
Porter  with  the  belief  and  understanding  that  he  would  put  his  force  iix  at  that 
point.  I  moved  back  by  the  shortest  road  I  could  find  to  the  head  of  my  own 
troops,  who  were  near  Bethlehem  Church,  and  immediately  turned  them  up 
north  on  the  Sudley  Spring  road  to  join  General  Reynolds’s  division,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  my  command,  and  which  I  had  directed  to  co-operate  with  General 
Sigel  in  the  movements  he  (General  Sigel)  was  making  at  the  time  I  left  him  in 
the  morning.  After  seeing  the  larger  part  of  my  troops  on  the  Sudley  Spring 
road,  I  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column.  I  met  a  messenger  from  General 
Pope.  I  stopped  him  and  saw  that  he  had  an  order  addressed  to  General  Porter 
alone.  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  the  general  purport  or  tenor  of  that  order. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  should  throw  his  corps  unon  therij>'ht  flank  or  rear  of 
the  enemy  from  the  position  he  then  occupied.  When  I  say  right  flank,  I  do 
so  merely  because  of  my  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  forces,  not  from  any 
recollection  of  what  that  order  contained  on  that  point. 

Question.  \ou  have  said  that  the  accused  made  an  observation  to  you  which 
showed  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  in  his  immediate  front;  will 
you  state  what  that  observation  was? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  repeat  it  exactly,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the 
accused  meant  exactly  what  the  reinark  might  seem  to  imply.  The  observation 
was  to  this  effect — putting  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  dust  rising  above  the 
tops  of  the  trees — “  we  can  not  go  in  there  anywhere  without  getting  into  a  fight.” 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  that  remark? 

A.  I  think  to  this  effect:  ”  That  is  what  we  came  here  for.” 

Q.  AVere  there  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  advance  on  the  part  of  General 
Porter’s  command  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy? 

A.  That  depends  upon  what  you  would  call  obstacles.  A  wood  is  an  obstacle, 

Q.  I  mean  insuperable  obstacles,  in  a  military  sense? 

A.  I  do  not  think  we  so  regarded  it  at  the  time.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  STEELE.  He  did  not  say  “Commence  fighting;”  but  “Put 
your  men  in  here,  ’  ’  and  Porter,  looking  “  here,  ’  ’  sees  that  he  can  not  put 
his  men  “in  here”  without  a  fight,  and  that  what  McDowell  means  is, 
“We  come  here  to  fight;  that  is  what  we  come  here  for.”  [Applause,] 

Now,  McDowell  said  he  saw  the  4.30  order,  and  that  it  was  possible 
for  it  to  have  reached  Porter  at  the  time  Captain  Pope,  (General  Pope’s 
brother),  said  it  reached  him.  Captain  Pope  was  sent  for  by  Porter 
and  came  back,  after  he  had  delivered  the  order  and  was  a  mile  or  so 
on  his  way  returning  to  Pope.  And  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  testified  in  the  case  saw  Captain  Pope  when  he  had  arrived 
back  the  second  time.  They  say  now  that  if  Porter  had  gone  in  there  it 
would  have  accomplished  no  result. 

Mr,  ROSECRANS.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  himself  to  say  whether 
if  Porter  had  gone  in  there  with  a  single  division  on  Longstreet’s  corps 
it  would  not  have  accomplished  results,  and  whether  those  results  would 
have  been  likely  to  be  favorable  to  us  ? 

Mr.  STEELE.  From  the  evidence  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  our  victory  would  have  been  glorious  if  Porter  had  taken  his 
corps  in  to  the  fight  where  he  was  directed. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  You  [General  Rosecrans]  are  assuming  Longstreet 
wfis  there.  I  claim  Longstreet  did  not  have  but  seventeen  regiments 
and  a  few  cavalry  anywhere  near  General  Pope  until  after  12  o’clock. 
That  is  what  I  infer  from  the  evidence. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  my  gallant 
young  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Calkins]  that  General  Longstreet 
himself  told  me - 

Mr.  MAGINNIS.  Let  me  ask  one  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (rapping  to  order).  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Steele]  is  entitled  to  the  floor.  Does  he  yield  ? 
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Mr.  ROSECRANS.  I  ask  tlie  gentleman  to  allow  me  one  moment 
to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Calkixs]. 

Mr.  MiVGIMNIS.  If  General  McDowell  wanted  to  fight  he  had 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  Why  did  he  not  put  them  in? 

Mr.  CALKINS.  That  is  what  he  did  do.  He  went  round  on  the 
right  and  did  put  them  in,  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  And 
that  is  what  Porter  did  not  do,  and  everybody  knows  it. 

Mr.  MAGINNIS,  Why  did  McDowell  not  go  in  and  figl\t? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  BROWNE,  of  Indiana.  Let  the  Chair  send  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard.  [  Laughter.  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN  (rapping  to  order).  Gentlemen  will  resume  their 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  I  ask  a  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  yield  for  a  debate  between 
myself  and  some  other  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  so  general. 
I  have  seen  several  fights  of  this  kind  and  do  not  like  it.  But  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  ROSECRANS.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Steele,]  I 
understand,  consents  to  yield  to  me  for  one  moment  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  me  by  my  gallant  young  friend.  Colonel  Calkins.  I 
want  to  say  that  General  Longstreettold  me  on  the  ground  last  fall  that 
he  was  in  position  with  all  his  corps  at  half  past  11  o’clock  on  that  day. 

Mr.  CALKINS.  I  want  to  say  to  my  gallant  friend  and  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  that  if  he  will  examine  the  evidence 
of  General  Longstreet  before  this  commission  which  has  been  talked 
so  much  about,  of  which  General  Schofield  was  the  president,  he  will 
find  General  Longstreet  testifying  that  only  the  advance  of  his  force 
were  there  at  11  o’clock,  and  that  they  got  into  line  some  time  after 
that;  the  time  he  can  not  state,  but  he  supposes  about  1  or  2  o’clock. 
That  is  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  MAYO.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAYO.  I  wish  to  ask  what  has  this  House  to  do  with  that 
question  ?  [  Laughter.  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HISCOCK.  I  ask  that  the  gentleman’s  time  be  extended.  He 
has  been  a  good  deal  interrupted. 

Mr.  MAGINNIS.  I  hope  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
my  colleague  on  the  committee,  will  be  extended.  If  he  desires  so 
much  time  I  move  that  it  be  extended  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Fifteen  minutes  is  all  I  ask. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
being  permitted  to  proceed  ?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  STEELE,  of  Indiana.  This  board  of  review  found  that  General 
Pope’s  army  would  have  been  annihilated  if  these  twelve  thousand  men 
of  Porter’s  had  gone  into  that  fight,  in  addition  to  the  few  men  who  were 
in  it.  Such  reasoning  as  that,  to  say  that  if  our  force  had  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  the  best  corps  in  the  army  would  have  caused 
its  extinction  from  the  face  of  the  earth?  Who  believes  any  such 
thing?  Who  believes  that  Porter  should  not,  under  the  orders  he  had 
received,  have  gone  in  there  and  fought?  And  you  will  find  in  the 
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proceedings  of  the  original  court  that  he  did  give  a  feeble  order  to 
advance  from  his  position  in  the  rear,  nearly  three  miles,  hut  quickly 
countermanded  it. 

I  was  coming  to  where  McDowell  had  run  his  horse  hack  from  Daw- 
kin’s  Branch,  two  and  live-eighths  miles.  He  had  got  King’s  and  Rick- 
ett’s  divisions  and  started  for  the  Held  when  he  met  an  officer  going  to 
Porter  with  orders  to  go  into  the  light.  He  said  to  the  officer  that 
is  an  important  order.  McDowell  himself  marched  with  his  troops 
six  miles,  after  riding  two  and  live-eighths  miles,  and  put  his  two  di¬ 
visions  into  the  light,  and  it  was  such  conduct  as  this  that  saved  our 
Army.  According  to  the  showing  of  this  board  Porter  could  have  found 
rebels  in  his  immediate  front,  and  the  board  does  not  say  why  he  did 
not  go  in. 

Can  a  board  of  three  officers,  without  authority,  revise  or  review  or 
set  aside  the  proceedings  of  a  regularly-constituted  court-martial? 
They  attempt  to  do  it;  they  attempt  to  say  that  the  finding  of  that 
court-martial  was  all  wrong,  and  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
court  were  corrupted  b}’^  promises  of  office. 

During  that  trial  a  gentleman  who  is  on  this  floor — 1  will  not  say 
that  he  is  on  the  floor,  but  he  is  an  officer  of  this  House — heard  Fitz- 
John  Porter  say  while  walking  up  and  down  his  room  the  evening  after 
McDowell  had  testified,  “They  accuse  me  of  not  being  loyal  to  Pope; 
well,  I  was  not.”  Now,  being  loyal  to  a  commander  of  an  army  is 
being  loyal  to  his  country  when  that  commander  is  consistently  fight¬ 
ing  his  country’s  battles. 

As  I  said  before,  I  hope  my  friends  on  the  other  side  will  not  be  led 
away  by  political  bias.  Gentlemen  here  with  whom  I  served  during 
the  war  know  that  we  had  no  such  men  in  the  Army  of  the  West. 
When  the  officers  of  that  army  received  orders  they  obeyed  them. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  my  gallant 
friends,  were  in  an  army  commanded  by  men  who  when  they  received 
an  order  held  it  to  be  law  even  unto  death. 

We  do  not  want  you  here  to  be  biased  politically.  We  do  not  want 
you  gentlemen  who,  though  misguided,  fought  battles  in  that  war  on 
the  other  side,  to  say  that  you  will  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  highest 
military  tribunal  in  the  land. 

The  question  is  asked  why  General  Pope  did  not  appear  before  this 
board  ?  Why  should  he  appear  ?  I  will  tell  you  why  he  did  not.  They 
were  afraid  to  summon  him.  There  was  a  talk  about  summoning  him, 
and  the  question  was  asked  :  “Suppose  we  do  summon  Pope;  whose 
witness  is  he ?  We  do  not  want  him.  ’  ’  The  judge-advocate  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  says  he  was  himself  in  favor  of  Porter 
when  the  proceedings  of  the  board  commenced. 

Now,  these  men,  who  were  friends  of  Porter,  virtually  said  to  General 
Pope:  “Will  you  come  here  of  your  own  sweet  will,  and  let  gentlemen 
who  have  been  preparing  this  case  from  one  to  sixteen  years  have  a 
whack  at  you?  We  will  cross-question  you  to  death;  we  will  use  you 
up,  for  there  is  nobody  here  except  the  judge-advocate  to  look  after 
you?”  and  he  is  a  friend  of  Porter  (which  he  ceased  to  be  at  the  close 
of  the  trial).  That  is  what  the  lawyers  of  Porter  said  in  their  minds. 
If  they  had  wanted  Pope  why  did  not  they  summon  him?  They  did 
summon  other  witnesses  and  administered  oaths  to  other  witnesses. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  what  is  said  by  General  Grant,  and  well  may 
the  people  of  the  country  pay  attention  to  what  that  great  man  says. 
St - 2 
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Blit  he  said  no  to  Porter’s  appeals  three  times  during  the  time  he  was 
President,  and  might  have  helped  him  (President  Johnson  had  also 
refused  him).  The  last  time  Grant  says:  “I  have  oiirefully  examined 
the  new  matter  presented  to  me  in  this  case,  and  it  only  the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  convinces  me  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.”  f'urther  com¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary.  [Applause.] 
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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  3967)  to  establish  a  bureau  of  animal 
industry — 

Mr.  STEWAKT,  of  Texas,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gibs(JN]  for  giving  me  a  portion  of  his  time;  hut  I  should  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  avail  myself  of  his  kindness  and  to  venture  to  say  anything 
in  regard  to  the  pending  bill  were  it  not  that  if  it  becomes  a  law  it  will 
seriously  affect  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  my  State,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  I  entertain  views  in  regard  to  this  bill  which  so  far 
as  I  know  have  not  been  expressed  by  any  gentleman  who  has  spoken, 
adversely  to  it. 

As  was  stated  the  other  day  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Lanham],  if  there 
were  nothing  more  involved  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration  than 
the  extirpation  of  the  disease  called  pleuro-pneumonia  Texas  would 
have  no  special  reason  for  opposing  it,  for  that  disease  is  unknown  in 
our  State,  and  there  is  but  little  it  any  probability  that  it  will  ever 
prevail  in  our  section.  But  the  bill  goes  much  further  and  embraces 
w  ithin  its  provi.sions  all  disea.ses  of  cattle  that  may  be  termed  conta¬ 
gious,  and  for  the  reason  that  diseases  of  this  character  maj^  be  w'long- 
lully  imi3ut«d  to  cattle  it  does  affect  an  interest  in  my  State  that  in 
value  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  But  if  the  bill  were  so 
framed  as  to  limit  its  operation  to  the  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
I  could  not  give  to  it  my  support  because  of  the  unlimited  power  it 
places  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

The  bill  comes  to  us  with  a  unanimous  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  who  indorse  all  its  provisions  and  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  AIKEX.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  allow  me  to  make  a 
single  remark? 

Mr.  STEWART,  of  Texas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  it  has  been 
asserted  by  tw^o  speakers  that  this  is  a  unanimous  report  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  As  I  was  in  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  did  not  vote  for  it  there,  reserving  the  right  to  vote  against 
it  in  the  House,  if  compelled  to  pronounce  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  it  is  due 
to  myself  to  Siiy  that  this  was  not  a  unanimous  rejiort  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  STEWART,  of  Texas.  In  reply  to  my  friend  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  I  can  only  say  that  I  got  the  idea  from  the  report  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  states  that  it  is  a  unanimous  report. 
Such  a  report  with  me  would  have  great  weight,  and  if  I  were  at  all 
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doubtful  about  the  correcmess  of  my  opinion  1  should  be  williug  to  sur¬ 
render  my  views  to  those  expressed  by  the  committee,  and  particularly 
so  in  this  instance,  because  Texas  has  a  voice  in  that  committee,  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Ochilteee]  being  a  member  of  it.  It  may  be  that  he, 
like  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  did  not  concur  in  the  report. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  for  I  have  not  consulted  him,  but 
1  trust  that  if  he  does  entertain  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  of  his 
cx)mmittee  he  will  inform  us  what  induced  him  to  reach  that  conclusion. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  presented  the 
bill  to  the  consideration  of  this  (committee  he  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  saying  something  in  behalf  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
pass  a  bill  so  extraordinary  in  its  character.  1  was  glad  that  he  did  so, 
for  I  am  one  who  yet  believes  that  we  have  a  constitution  the  powers  , 
and  limitations  of  which  should  be  duly  respected. 

Before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  honorable  gentleman  I  had 
supposeti  that  he  would  rest  his  argument  upon  that  broad  provision  of 
the  organic  law  that  concedes  to  Congress  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  a  provision 
that  has  often  been  misconstrued  and  made  the  prolific  source  of  much 
of  the  evil  legislation  with  which  this  country  has  been  afflicted.  But 
he  did  not  take  shelter  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  but 
chose,  to  rely  upon  one  of  the  clear,  specific,  and  well-defined  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress — the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States.  Apparently  this  bill  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  does  undertake  to  regulate  and 
govern  the  transportation  of  cattle  on  railways  passing  through  two  or 
more  States,  I  will  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  concede  that  it 
does  properly  come  under  that  section  of  the  Constitution. 

Now,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  inquire  why  that  power  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Congress.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  for  the 
purpose  is  obvious.  The  framers  of  our  organic  law  in  conceding  this 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government  were  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  that  had  been  experienced  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
wisely  lodged  this  great  power  in  Congress,  where  all  the  States  have 
representation  and  where  the  possibly  conflicting  interests  of  different 
States  could  be  equitably  adjusted.  They  determined  that  no  State 
nor  any  number  of  States  less  than  all  should  have  this  great  power. 
It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  so  that  no  State 
nor  any  number  of  States  less  than  the  entire  Union  should  have  the 
power  to  discriminate  against  the  commerce  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
States. 

No  State  now  attempts  to  regulate  or  interfere  with  the  commerce  of 
another  State.  A  State  has  the  power  to  enact  laws  regulating  its  own 
commerce,  and  in  doing  this  may  incidentally  aftect  the  commerce  of 
another  State,  but  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  it  is  conceded,  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  not  only  a  very  great  power,  but  it  is  a  high  trust  confided 
by  the  organic  law  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  wise,  just,  and  beneficent  purposes,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  is  such  a  trust  that  Congress  (;an  not  by  substitution  lodge  it  else¬ 
where. 

I  now  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hatch]  a  question 
which  I  desire  him  to  answer  in  his  closing  argument,  and  it  is  this: 
If  the  fathers  of  this  Re})ublic  were  unwilling  to  intrust  a  State,  or  any 


number  of  States  less  than  all  eompovsing  this  Union,  with  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  can  it  for  a  moment  be 
thought  that  Congress  hjis  the  right  to  clothe  an  individual  with  this 
great  authority?  If  Congress  can  not  invest  a  State  of  this  Union  with 
this  pow^er,  can  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  an  individual 
restrained  by  no  provision  of  law  by  which  his  discretion  may  be  regu¬ 
lated,  governed,  or  controlled?  Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce  should  report  a  bill  to  the  House  conferring  un¬ 
limited  authority  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  might  deem  proper,  governing  passenger 
fares  and  rates  of  freight  on  railways  passing  through  two  or  more 
States,  what  would  be  thought  of  such  a  bill? 

Ridiculous  as  would  be  such  a  bill,  it  would  not  be  more  absurd  than 
are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  We  have  been 
told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  very  great  amount  of  capital  in  this  country 
is  invested  in  live  stock  and  in  the  commerce  thereof;  that  it  amounte 
to  very  many  millions;  but  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  this  in¬ 
terest  it  is  placed  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  subject  to  the  control  of  one 
man,  who,  by  an  error  of  judgment,  may  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  animal  industries  of  this  country.  Un¬ 
der  the  third  section  of  this  bill  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  in¬ 
vested  with  full  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  in  his 
wisdom  may  see  proper  to  make  for  the  extirpation  of  such  contagious 
diseases  as  he  may  think  exist  in  the  cattle  or  live-stock  of  any  State 
or  States,  and  it  also  clothes  him  with  authority  to  interfere  and  con¬ 
trol  the  transportation  of  such  stock  as  he  may  think  is  diseased  from 
one  State  to  another.  In  j  ustiflcation  of  these  extraordinary  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  bill  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  quarantine  measures  must  be  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  I  grant  that  it  is  so,  I  further  admit  that  in  many  instances 
mere  ministerial  duties  to  be  performed  by  officers  may  be  left  somewhat 
to  their  discretion,  but  that  discretion  is  always  limited  and  regulated 
by  some  statutory  enactment.  But  this  bill  not  only  invests  the  Com¬ 
missioner  with  the  authority  to  enforce  the  law,  but  it  also  invests  him 
with  the  authority  to  make  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired,  and  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hardeman]. 

Mr.  HATCH,  of  Missouri.  Under  the  arrangement  the  friends  of  the 
bill  have  the  next  hour,  but  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  desires  to  con¬ 
clude  his  speech  now  I  for  one  shall  have  no  objection,  I  hope  my 
friend  from  Iowa  will  give  way  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  raise  this  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  entered  into  w  hich  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  kept 
iu  honor, 

Mr,  HATCH,  of  Missouri.  It  will  not  interfere  wnth  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  if  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hardeman] 
now  takes  the  floor  and  yields  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stew¬ 
art]  to  conclude  his  speech. 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  arrangement,  if  I  shall 
be  recognized  next. 

Mr.  HATCH,  of  Missouri.  The  gentleman  wall  be  recognized  for 
the  next  hour, 

Mr.  HARDEMAN.  How  much  time  does  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
want  ? 


Mr.  ISTEWART,  oi‘ Texas.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDEMAN.  I  will  yield  for  that  time  to  the  ‘»entlenian  ftoni 
'Fexas. 

Mr.  STEWART,  of  Texas.  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  and  us 
1  was  remarking  when  the  hammer  fell,  this  bill  confers, on  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  not  only  the  power  to  enforce  law,  but  it  ab¬ 
solutely'^  confers  on  him,  without  any^  restriction  w'hatever,  the  iK)wer  to 
make  the  law  which  he  may  enforce.  He  is  invested  with  authority  to 
legislate.  Inasmiudi  as  this  Government  by  the  Constitution  is  divided 
into  three  depart))ients — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  legislative  department  can  no  more  subdelegate  its  author¬ 
ity  than  can  the  functions  of  the  executive  or  judiciary  be  discharged  by 
others  than  those  who  are  charged  with  the  performance  of  their  duties 
by  the  Constitution. 

I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  one  will  deny'  that  by'  the  third  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  the  Commis-sioner  of  Agriculture  is  invested  with  the 
exclusive  authority  of  making  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  in  his 
wisdom  and  discretion  may  deem  proper  for  the  extirpation  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  other  contagious  di.seases  to  which  cattle  and  other 
animals  may  be  subject. 

He  can  do  more,  sir.  He  has  the  power  under  the  terms  ol'  this  bill 
to  nullify  the  action  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  a  State.  The 
I-egislature  of  a  State,  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  its  executive, 
may  in  their  combined  wisdom  make  the  best  law'  they  know'  how'  to 
devise  for  the  extirpation  of  these  contagious  diseases,  and  they  may 
enact  a  good  and  sufficient  law  for  the  purpose,  yet  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  such  law  is  insufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extirpating  the  disease  he  can  set  aside  the  authority  of  the 
State,  or  at  least  he  can  declare  such  State  to  be  in  quarantine.  Am  I 
right  in  this  assertion?  Let  me  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill: 

That  whenever  a  Shite  or  Territory  in  any  section  of  w'hich  a  contagious  or 
infectious  di.sease  exists  which  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ha.s  declared 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  animal  industries  of  the  nation  fails  to  make  provisions 
for  its  extirpation  or  to  co-operate  with  the  plans  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  extirpation  of  such  disease,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  facts  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  shall  be 
authorized  to  declare  in  quarantine  the  said  State  or  Territory,  or  such  part  of 
said  State  or  Territory  as  he  may  deem  dangerous  to  the  animal  industries  ol 
the  country,  and  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  transportation  of  cattle  out  of  said 
State,  Territory,  or  district. 

Now,  I  ask,  w'ho  determines  whether  a  State  has  failed  to  make  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  extirpation  of  said  diseases  ?  And  I  answer  that  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  bill  it  must  be  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Such  extraordinary  power,  I  undertake  to  say,  was  never  before  at-- 
tempted  to  be  conferred  upon  an  individual  by  any  legislation  that  has 
occurred  in  this  country.  It  cannot  be  justified  upon  the  plea  of  mili¬ 
tary  necessity,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  during  any  war  in  which 
this  country  has  been  involved  a  precedent  can  be  ibund  for  such  un¬ 
warranted  legislation.  Certainly  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  it  now. 

Mr.  HATCH,  of  Missouri.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  permit 
me  ask  him  a  question  ? 

^Ir.  STEWART,  of  Texas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HATCH,  of  Missouri.  I  may  have  misunderstood  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas,  but  I  w  ish  to  know  wdiether  I  understand  him  to  say 
the  bill  in  any  one  of  its  provisions  looks  to  conferring  upon  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  the  power  to  declare  any  State  in  quarantine. 

Mr.  STEWART,  of  Texas.  It  gives  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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upon  information  communicated  to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agricultiire  such  power,  and  I  take  it  that  if  the  President  acts  at  all 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  he  can  only  do  so  because  of  the  in- 
tormation  he  receives  from  the  Commisvsioner  of  Agriculture,  andthere- 
tbre  it  is  practically  the  act  of  said  Commissioner  that  establishes  quar¬ 
antine. 

To  induce  the  States  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  enforcement  of  his  rules  and  regulations  for  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  these  diseases,  the  bill  provides  that  the  General  Government 
diall  pjvy  one-half  of  the  expense  of  quarantine  and  of  such  other  meas¬ 
ures  as  may  be  Jidopted  for  the  extinction  of  the  said  diseases.  If  this 
be,  as  has  been  contended  by  some  friends  of  the  measure,  a  matter  of 
national  interest  and  importance,  w’hy  visit  upon  a  State  any  portion  of 
the  expense? 

But  I  submit  another  question.  Under  the  authority  conferred  bj 
this  bill  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  not  only  declare  a  State 
to  be  in  quarantine,  but  he  may  declare  a  part  of  a  State  to  be  in  quar¬ 
antine.  What  is  meant  by  that  provision  ?  Is  it  intended  to  give  the 
President  the  ix)wer  to  declare  a  part  of  a  State  to  be  in  quarantine  as 
to  other  States  and  there  stop,  or  does  it  give  him  the  power  to  declare 
a  portion  of  a  Stote  to  be  in  quarantine  not  only  as  to  other  States,  but 
al^  to  other  portions  of  the  same  State  not  infected  with  the  disease? 
If  he  Ciin  do  the  latter,  and  the  bill  is  certainly  susceptible  of  that  con¬ 
struction,  and  I  believe  it  is  susceptible  of  no  other  fair  construction, 
then  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  the  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
upon  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States.  Tlie  power 
given  is  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,*  and  not  to  regu¬ 
late  the  commerce  of  a  State.  Mark  the  distinction .  U nder  that  provis¬ 
ion  of  the  Constitution  no  warrant  is  found  for  the  invasion  of  a  State 
by  Federal  authority  and  the  destruction  of  its  local  self-government. 

Mr.  REED.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  purpose  to  offer  an 
amendment  confining  that  to  the  transportation  of  cattle  across  the 
lines  of  the  States.  I  believe  it  will  be  acceptable  and  also  remove  the 
.ambiguity. 

Mr.  STEWART,  of  Texas.  I  could  not,  of  course,  anticipate  the 
amendment  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine.  I  find 
the  matter  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  printe<l  bill,  and  I  w'as  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  it. 

The  bill  containsmany  other  objectionable  features,  but  I  am  unable 
in  my  limited  time  to  discuss  them  all.  I  should  be  pleased  if  I  had 
the  time  to  present  my  views  of  that  feature  of  the  bill  that  gives  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  interfere  with  the 
transportation  of  cattle  by  railways  or  otherwise  from  one  State  to  an¬ 
other.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  unwarranted  power,  but  I  have 
not  the  time  to  do  more  than  to  cnll  the  attention  of  this  committee 
to  it. 

My  time  hjrs  almost  expired,  but  I  wish  to  say  another  word.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Congress  had  passed 
laws  in  relation  to  quarantine  measures  that  justify  and  form  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  this  bill.  It  is  true  that  the  act  of  1879  creating  a  national 
board  of  health  does  permit  said  board  to  interfere  with  the  local  regu¬ 
lations  of  States  on  that  subj  ect.  In  extenuation  of  those  w  ho  made  that 
taw  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  legislation  in  behalf  of  human  life,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  relation  to  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  was 
at  a  time  w’hen  distress  prevailed  in  many  portions  of  this  land,  and 
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TV  lieu  thoHe  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  vvhieli  well  up  in  the  bosom 
of  every  good  man  at  the  sight  of  human  sutfering  impelled  them  in 
their  anxiety  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  death  to  go  beyond 
the  limit  of  constitutional  authority.  It  was  a  bad  law,  and  now 
serves  as  a  precedent  for  the  enactment  of  another  bad  law,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  should  admonish  us  to  stop  these  con¬ 
tinued  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  should  this  be 
done  by  men  of  my  political  taith,  who,  knowing  that  we  have  a  con¬ 
stitution,  have  due  regard  for  its  powers  and  limitations,  and  if  we  but 
continue  to  adhere  to  its  provisions,  bills  like  the  one  under  considera¬ 
tion  will  not  meet  with  favor,  and  no  longer  precedents  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  placing  unauthorized  and  unwarranted  power  in  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  persons  Tvho  may  exert  it  for  the  oppression  of  the  people. 
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The  more  you  examine  this  matter  the  more  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  arrived  at,  that  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  sys¬ 
tem  of  out-door  relief  for  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.— Jo/in  Bright  on  Eng¬ 
land's  cit'il~pension  list. 


Liberal  Pensions  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and  their  Dependent 
Ones,  but  No  Pensions  for  Civil  Services. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  S.  M.  STOOKSLAGER, 

OF  INDIANA, 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1884. 


I  would  persuade  my  countrymen  that  it  is  not  in  a  splendid  government,  sup¬ 
ported  by  powerful  monopolies  and  aristocratical  establishments,  that  they  will 
find  happiness  or  their  liberties  protected,  but  in  a  plain  system,  void  of  pomp, 
protecting  all  and  granting  favors  to  none,  dispensing  its  blessings  like  the  dews 
of  Heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt,  save  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  they  contribute 
to  produce.  It  is  such  a  government  that  the  genius  of  our  people  requires — 
such  a  one  only  under  which  our  States  may  remain,  for  ages  to  come,  united, 
prosperous,  and  free. — Andrew  Jackson 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  999)  granting  a  pension  to  Septimia  R.  Meikleham,  sole  sur¬ 
viving  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  STOCKSLAGER  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  Together  with  three  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Pensions  I  signed  the  minority  report  of  the  committee  which 
has  just  been  read,  and  which  recommends  that  the  hill  and  amend¬ 
ment  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

What  is  this  hill  ?  It  is  a  hill  to  grant  a  pension  of  ‘$2,500  per  year 
during  life  to  Mrs.  Meikleham,  who  is  the  sole  surviving  grandchild  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
third  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  based  upon  the  ground  that  for  the  great  services  performed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  framing  that  matchless  instrument  which  has  no 
equal  in  literature,  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  and 
o^er  services  as  President  Of  the  United  States,  we  should  pension  his 
grandchild,  Mrs.  Meikleham,  because  she  is  his  sole  surviving  grand¬ 
child  and  because  she  is  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  that  if  the  basis  of  our  legislation  was  sym- 


pathy  and  sentiment  this  is  a  case  which  would  appeal  to  both.  Cer¬ 
tainly  to  none  of  the  great  founders  and  preservers  of  this  Republic  do 
we  owe  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Even 
Washington,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  country,  did  no 
more  in  my  judgment  to  give  us  our  matchless  form  of  government 
than  did  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  Jefferson  more  than  to  all  others  to¬ 
gether  we  are  indebted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Hamiltonian  theory  of 
“  a  stronger  government  ”  or  a  “  kingly  form  of  government,”  and  the 
adoption  of  our  democratic-republican  form  of  government  under 
which  we  have  grown  and  prospered  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  w'orld — a  government  which  to-day  challenges  the  governments 
of  ^e  world,  ancient  and  modern,  for  an  equal  in  all  things  which  tend 
to  the  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  detract  aught  from  the  name,  fame,  or  achievements  of  this  great¬ 
est  of  Americans.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  is  not  a  great  eleemosy¬ 
nary  institution  to  provide  for  the  poor  and  needy,  however  illustrious 
or  however  humble  their  ancestry.  It  is  a  body  controlled  and  limited by 
a  written  constitution,  and  whose  powers  and  duties  are  therein  plainly 
laid  down.  And  no  man  who  ever  lived  in  this  country  was  a  more 
powerful  advocate  of  a  strict  construction  of  that  instrument  than 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  indeed  the  founder  of  the  great  party  of 
which  I  am  proud  of  being  an  humble  member,  and  one  of  its  chief 
tenets  then  was,  and  ever  since  has  been,  “equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all;  favoritism  to  none.” 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  constitutional  phase  of  the  matter, 
there  are  other  very  grave  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  pass.  That 
the  principle  involved  in  the  bill  and  the  practice  to  be  inaugurated  by 
its  passage  are  thoroughly  wrong  and  mischievous,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Robinson],  who  is  the  author  of  this 
bill  and  who  prepared  the  report,  will  freely  admit.  I  am  sure  he  is 
opposed  to  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  civil  pensions  in  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  sure  he  condemns  it  as  heartily  as  any  one  upon  this  floor. 
But  he  will  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  members  in  behalf  of  this  poor 
woman  and  say  that  it  should  stop  after  this  bill  is  passed.  Does  my 
honored  friend  not  know  that  such  appeals  will  always  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system,  or  the  enlarging  it  by  adding  class 
after  class  to  the  list  ?  He  must,  he  does  know  it.  Why,  sir,  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  odious  system  was  enlarged  in  the  last  Congress  was 
gotten  through  this  House  by  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  members.  I 
refer  to  the  bill  increasing  the  pension  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  |15,000  per 
year.  It  was  stated  that  she  was  poor  and  sick  and  had  not  the  means 
to  procure  necessary  medical  treatment.  It  was  passed.  A  short  time 
ago  she  died,  and  it  was  stated  at  the  time  by  the  newspapers  that  she 
had  $70,000  in  bank.  If  you  legislate  upon  any  such  a  principle  you 
are  at  sea  without  rudder  or  chart. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  such  a  thing  as  a  civil  pension  was 
not  dreamed  of.  Even  Hamilton,  the  great  advocate  of  a  kingly  form 
of  government,  admitted  the  inexpediency  of  civil  pensions  in  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  seventy-ninth  number  of  the  Federalist,  written  by 
him,  in  discussing  that  feature  of  our  Constitution  which  provides  that 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  shall  not  be  dimin¬ 
ished  during  their  term  of  office,  and  in  opposing  an  enforced  retirement 
of  j  udges  after  they  arrived  at  a  given  age,  he  uses  the  following  language : 

la  a  Republic  where  fortunes  are  not  affluent  and  pensions  not  expedient,  the 
dismission  of  men  from  stations  in  which  they  have  serv^ed  their  country  long 
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and  usefully,  on  which  they  depend  for  subsistence,  and  from  which  it  will  be 
too  late  to  resort  to  any  other  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  ought  to  have  some 
better  apology  to  humanity  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary  danger  of  a 
superannuated  bench. 

From  the  foundation  ot  the  Government  down  to  the  year  1869,  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  establish  a  civil  pension-list  in  this  country. 
The  Republican  party  in  1869,  when  they  increased  largely  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal  judges,  added  to  the  bill  making  the  increase  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provision : 

Any  judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  who,  having  held  his  commission 
as  such  at  least  ten  years,  shall,  after  having  attained  the  age  of  70  years,  resign 
his  office,  shall  thereafter,  during  the  residue  of  his  natural  life,  receive  the 
same  salary  which  was  by  law  payable  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  resignation. 
(Statutes  at  Large,  v’olume  16,  page  45.) 

Many  of  us  remember  too  vi\idly  the  humiliating  spectacle  which 
we  witnessed  during  the  last  Congress  growing  out  of  the  operation  of 
this  vicious  law.  The  Supreme  Court  was  overwhelmed  with  work 
and  was  years  behind.  One  of  the  judges  who  had  not  served  long 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  retired  pension  under  the  law  was  a  hope¬ 
less  invalid  and  could  do  no  work  at  all,  but  he  tenaciously  held  on 
and  refused  to  resign  so  some  one  could  be  appointed  who  could  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  position,  drawing  his  salary  and  performing  no 
service,  waiting  until  the  time  should  elapse  that  he  would  be  entitled 
to  a  pension.  Congress  was  appealed  to  and  an  exception  was  made  in 
his  case  so  he  could  draw  his  pension,  and  he  resigned.  I  hope  we  may 
never  witness  such  another  scene.  I  am  glad  to  know  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  this  House  repealing  this  provision.  I  hope  it  will  be 
repealed,  and  we  will  not  be  troubled  with  it  again. 

When  that  measure  was  under  consideration  in  this  House,  my  pred¬ 
ecessor,  the  illustrious  Michael  C.  Kerr,  with  his  clear,  statesmanlike 
vision,  saw  the  danger  from  such  a  precedent  and  used  this  language 
in  opposition  to  it: 

I  have,  however,  several  objections  to  the  substitute  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  first  objection  is  that  it  undertakes,  as  a  pio¬ 
neer  measure,  as  an  initial  enactment,  to  introduce  into  our  .system  of  government 
the  practice  of  pensioning  retired  officers.  It  proposes  to  pension  judges  not  only 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts,  whether  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritorial  ;  to  pension  all  of  them  after  they  shall  have  served  in  a  judicial  capacity 
for  ten  years.  It  is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  organize  in  this  country 
a  civil-list,  a  pension-list  of  retired  officers,  and  that,  too,  upon  full  pay.  I  think 
it  is  intrinsically  a  pernicious  and  a  vicious  proposition.  I  think  it  is  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  principles  of  our  Government,  with  the  principle  of  representa¬ 
tive,  elective,  republicail  government.  *  *  *  Once  establish  the  practice  of  re¬ 
tiring  and  pensioning  officers,  although  now  limited  to  the  judiciary,  and  it  will 
be  speedily  extended  to  numerous  other  classes,  and  will  soon  become  a  great 
source  of  additional  expenditure,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  great  evil.  Estab¬ 
lish  the  principle,  and  its  rapid  growth  will  be  assured. 

No  language  could  express  the  objections  to  this  whole  system  more 
tersely  and  fully  than  was  done  by  Mr.  Kerr. 

One  of  the  very  evils  against  which  he  then  inveighed  so  ably  and  elo¬ 
quently  we  find  present  with  us  to-day — that  of  adding  other  classes. 
The  last  Congress  was  fruitful  in  precedents.  A  bill  was  passed  to  pen¬ 
sion  Mrs.  Garfield,  Mrs.  Polk,  and  Mrs.  Tyler,  which,  with  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  had  been  previously  pensioned,  are  all  the  widows  of  Presi¬ 
dents  who  were  then  living.  A  precedent  was  thus  made  of  pensioning 
widows  of  Presidents  at  |5,000  per  year,  more  than  five  times  as  much 
as  the  poor  .soldier  who  lost  both  his  eyes  and  goes  wandering  up  and 
down  the  earth  in  totiil  darkness. 

My  friend  from  New  York,  Mr.  Robustson,  is  di.sposed  to  criticise  the 
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minority  of  the  committee  because  some  of  the  members  signing  the 
minority  report  were  members  of  that  Congress,  and  did  not  protest 
against  the  passage  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  bill  originated  in  this  House.  W e  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  deepest  sorrow  over  the  assassination  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation.  His  long  and  painful  suffering  and  the  devotion  of  his 
wife  to  her  husband  had  filled  the  hearts  of  our  people  with  sadness  and 
sorrow,  and  with  deep  and  tender  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Garfield.  The 
Senate  amended  the  bill  by  including  Mrs.  Polk  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  In 
this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  last  Congress  upon 
this  subject,  the  first  opportunity  I  had: 

With  undue  haste,  within  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  President  Garfield, 
we  gave  his  widow  a  pension  five  times  greater  than  that  received  by  the  widow 
of  any  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  any  of  our  wars.  The  poor  soldier  who  lost 
both  his  eyes  in  defense  of  his  country,  and  who  must  spend  the  balance  of  his 
life  wandering  up  and  down  the  earth  in  total  darkness,  now  gets  a  pension  of 
less  than  one-eighth  the  amount  given  her;  and  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the  owner  of  property  estimated  to  be 
worth  $400,000,  over  $300,000  of  which  is  in  bonds,  money,  and  stocks.  Sir,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  Mrs.  Garfield  did  not  refuse  to  accept  the  pension  voted  her,  and  thus 
rebuke  our  action  in  voting  it  to  her.  It  would  have  been  a  noble  example  to 
which  we  could  have  pointed  with  pride  in  all  future  time.  After  the  bill  passed 
this  House  the  names  of  Sarah  Childress  Polk  and  Julia  Gardner  Tyler,  the  wid¬ 
ows  of  ex-President  Polk  and  ex-President  Tyler,  were  added  by  the  Senate, 
and  they  were  each  given  $5,000  per  year.  It  was  represented  that  these  ladies 
were  needy.  A  precedent  for  pensioning  the  widows  of  ex-Presidents  has  thus 
been  firmly  established  during  this  se.ssion  of  this  Congress.  The  Government 
has  been  gradually  drifting  into  a  paternal  government ;  and  opposition  to  that 
bill  would  have  been  useless  in  this  House;  and  the  person  who  would  have 
dared  to  interpose  an  objection  would  have  made  himself  an  object  of  ridicule 
in  this  House,  and,  I  fear,  by  a  great  many  persons  outside  of  this  House. 

It  did  not  stop  there.  That  Eepublican  Congress  added  persons  dis¬ 
abled  or  incapacitated  by  disease  in  the  Life-Saving  Service  and  also  in 
the  revenue-marine  service,  all  strictly  civil  employments.  Bills  were 
also  introduced  placing  employes  of  the  railway  mail  service  and  the 
internal-revenue  service  who  were  disabled  in  service  on  the  pension-roll. 
In  the  Senate,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Edmunds, 
introduced  a  bill  to  place  all  the  employes  of  the  Government  who 
may  retire  or  be  retired  one  year’s  pay,  and  after  fifteen  years’  service, 
two  years’  full  pay;  after  twenty  years,  a  pension  of  half- pay;  after 
twenty -five  years,  a  pension  of  two- thirds;  after  thirty  years,  three- 
fourths  pay;  after  thirty-five  years,  four-fifths  pay;  and  after  forty  years’ 
service,  full  pay.  This  was  certainly  a  grand  scheme  to  pension  upon 
the  country  the  Republicans  who  have  been  employed  so  long  in  the 
public  service,  but  whom  he  expected  to  be  retired  after  the  next  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  This  shows  the  growth  of  the  system  if  once  entered 
upon,  and  is  a  warning  to  us  to  stop  here  and  nowand  not  go  further  in 
tMs  way. 

I  beg  gentlemen  to  pause  before  they  establish  another  precedent,  a 
precedent  which  will  be  construed  in  favor  of  the  grandchildren  of  all 
our  Presidents.  My  distinguished  friend  from  New  York  says  the  pen¬ 
sion  is  not  asked  on  account  of  his  services  as  President,  but  because 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  prece¬ 
dent  could  do  no  harm,  as  there  can  be  but  one  author  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  That  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  there  can  be  but  one  author 
of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  so  we  will  find  that  pensions  will 
be  asked  for  many  other  persons  who  have  performed  distinguished  civil 
services.  The  whole  system  is  wrong.  It  rests  upon  a  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  our  fathers  abhorred.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  monarchy. 


It  is  the  worst  kind  of  class  legislation.  It  fastens  the  governing  class, 
party,  or  family  as  pensioners  upon  the  Government.  John  Bright,  the 
great  English  Liberal,  in  referring  to  England’s  civil-list,  says: 

The  more  you  examine  thi.s  matter  the  more  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  arrived  at,  that  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  system 
of  out-door  relief  for  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain. 

If  we  would  avoid  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country  let  us 
beware  of  establishing  the  dangerous  and  subtle  precedent  proposed  by 
this  bill. 

It  may  be  said  we  are  granting  liberal  pensions  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  our  wars;  why  not  pensions  in  the  civil  service. 

I  admit  we  give  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependent  ones  larger 
and  more  liberal  pensions  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  I 
thank  God  for  it.  1  would  go  further.  I  wish  to  say  here  and  now  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  most  liberal  pensions  for  military  and  naval  service. 
The  principle  is  right,  and  has  been  acquiesced  in  ever  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Government.  It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  keep  up  a 
large  standing  Army  in  time  of  peace,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  to  eat 
out  our  substance,  but  we  depend  upon  the  patriotism  and  intelligence 
of  our  people,  upon  our  volunteer  soldiery;  and  if  we  are  true  to  our 
pledges  and  promises  to  the  soldiers  and  grant  liberal  pensions  we  need 
never  fear  that  they  will  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  need. 

The  hazard  of  the  service  and  the  insignificant  pay  they  receive  is 
another  reason  for  pension.  The  soldier,  for  the  mere  pittance  of  $13 
per  month,  leaves  home,  family,  friends,  and  loved  ones  behind,  takes 
his  life  in  his  hand  and  offers  it  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  on  the  altar  of 
his  country. 

How  is  it  with  civil  employes  of  the  Government  ?  Government  posi¬ 
tions  are  sought  because  of  the  honor  and  emoluments  they  offer,  and  for 
no  other  reason.  A  hungry  band  of  them  is  always  on  hand,  Micawber 
like,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  They  are  not  compelled  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  service.  Even  a  Federal  judge  who  has  urged  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  if  a  railroad  corporation  offers  him  more  accepts  it  and  resigns  his 
position.  This  illustrates  the  difference. 

Again,  civil  pensions  are  anti-republican  and  anti-American.  They 
savor  of  orders,  classes,  and  royalty.  We  want  no  more  of  them  in  this 
country.  There  is  too  much  of  them  already.  The  great  masses  of  the 
people  heartily  despise  them.  We  have  our  swells  and  our  snobs  every¬ 
where.  New  York  is  said  to  be  more  essentially  English  than  either 
Manchester  or  Liverpool.  Indeed,  it  is  said  coats  of  arras  and  such  tog¬ 
gery  are  more  common  in  the  fashionable  drives  in  New  York  than  in 
London.  Sir,  they  are  even  found  in  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  B.  Harris  Brew¬ 
ster,  has  his  coat  of  arms,  which  he  not  only  displays  upon  his  carriage 
and  the  gilt  trappings  of  his  horses,  but  has  even  had  the  amazing  hardi¬ 
hood  to  have  it  stamped  upon  the  portfolio  of  his  office.  Out  upon  such 
aping  of  royalty  !  Why,  sir,  what  would  Washington,  Jefferson,  or  Old 
Hickory  have  thought  of  such  performances?  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  out  West,  in  my  own  State,  we  have  a  great  man, 
an  aspirant  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  who, 
according  to  the  public  prints,  is  not  satisfied  with  being  the  grandson 
of  his  grandfather,  but  is  now  busily  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  trace 
his  ancestry  back  to  the  Plantagenets  of  England.  But,  sir,  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  will  not  aid  his  Presidential  aspirations.  I  believe 
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he  will  find  that  on  the  broad  plains  and  prairies  of  the  great  West,  in 
the  pure  democratic  atmosphere  of  that  region,  if  not  in  this  whole 
country,  a  plain  farmer  in  homespun  blue-jeans,  if  worthy  and  quali¬ 
fied,  is  more  popular  than  a  kid-gloved  scion  of  royal  aristocracy.  The 
people  of  this  country  do  not  believe  in  “blue  blood  ”  or  in  a  “divine 
right  to  rule,”  and  they  will  have  none  of  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid  growth  and  the  effect  of  a  civil  pension- 
list  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  England’s  civil  pension-list. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  partial  list.  Many 
amusing  things  appear  in  it,  and  it  will  repay  perusal. 

I  will  first  call  attention  to  the  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  only^ 
leaving  out  viscounts  and  barons: 

Dukes .  28  families  and  519  relatives  have  drawn .  S48, 800, 450' 

Marquises .  .33  families  and  626  relatives  have  drawn .  41,529,950 

Earls .  200  families  and  3,391  relatives  have  drawn .  240,906,010 


Totals .  261  4,5.36  .331,236,410 

Then  follows  the  royal  family,  to  wit : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen . . .  S3, 096, 895 

The  Prince  of  Wales. .  600, 915 

Prince  Alfred .  132,980 

Prince  Arthur .  132, 500 

Prince  Leopold .  126,750 

Princess  Royal . . .  40, 200 

Princess  Helena .  30,000 

Princess  Louisa . 30,000 

Duchess  of  Cambridge .  .  30, 000 

Princess  Augusta .  15,040 

Duke  of  Cambridge .  111,015 

Princess  Mary .  25, 000 

Prince  Edward  (of  Saxe- Weimar) .  16,785 

Princess  Leiningen .  7, 300 

Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe  .  9,300 

Households  of  deceased  sovereigns .  29, 825 


Total  annual  payments  in  connection  with  royal  family .  4, 434, 865 

Then  follows  a  very  singular  list,  called  civil  list  (royal)  pensions.  This 
class  is  made  up  of  the  special  pensions  granted  by  the  Crown,  contains 
hundreds  of  names,  and  the  imperfect  list  which  I  have  seen  only  runs 
back  to  1838.  The  civil  list,  however,  began  in  1760,  upon  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  George  III,  in  consideration  of  his  surrendering  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown  to  grant  lands  and  rents,  called  the  hereditary  reve¬ 
nue  of  England. 

In  1782,  on  account  of  abuses,  Parliament  fixed  the  limit  of  the  civil 
list  at  $475,000,  and  proWded  that  until  the  list  was  reduced  to  that 
sum  the  Crown  should  be  limited  to  $3,000  per  annum,  and  the  grounds 
for  granting  future  pensions  by  the  Crown  are  fixed  as  ‘  ‘  distress  ’  ’  and 
‘  ‘  desert.  ’  ’ 

In  1837,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  Parliament  empowered 
her  to  grant  new  civil  pensions  to  the  amount  of  $6,000  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  prerogatives  surrendered. 

These  pensions  are  granted  for  almost  every  conceivable  reason,  I 
will  call  attention  to  only  a  few:  Sir  John  Newport  put  down  as  “for 
half  century  a  well-paid  comptroller  of  British  exchequer  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  pensioned  at  $5,000  per  annum.”  Comp¬ 
trollers  of  the  United  States  exchequer  all  get  rich,  I  believe.  Seven  teach¬ 
ers  to  Her  Majesty,  namely,  German,  Italian,  singing,  writing,  French, 
music,  and  dancing,  pensioned  at  an  average  of  $500  per  annum;  Annie 
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E.  Drummond,  sister  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  private  secretaiy,  at  $1,000  per 
annum;  a  large  number  for  literary  merit  at  an  average  of  about$750 
per  annum;  John  Britton,  an  impoverished  author;  Joshua  Alder,  ma¬ 
rine  zoologist,  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  $350;  Gerald  Massey,  a  lyric  poet  sprung  from  the 
people,  $350;  Dinah  Muloch,  authoress  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  ” 
$300;  W.  T.  Best,  organist  of  Saint  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  $500; 
John  Hullah,  of  tonic-sol-fa  reputation.  AVhat  that  is  I  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  late  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  might  inform  us.  But  this  is  enough  to  show  upon  what 
flimsy  pretexts  the  Crown  of  England  has  placed  civilians  upon  the  pen¬ 
sion  list. 

This  list,  however,  is  small  when  compared  to  the  whoTe  list  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  civil  pensions. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  containing  thousands  of  names  of  persons 
who  have  been  pensioned  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  British 
Government.  This  is  only  a  partial  list,  and  includes  men  whose  pen¬ 
sion  is  not  less  than  $750  per  annum.  The  total  civil  list  of  England 
now  amounts  to  over  $20,000,000  annually. 

The  oldest  pension  named  in  the  list  is  that  to  the  heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Clarges, 
the  date  of  which  is  put  at  1673,  or  two  hundred  and  nine  years  ago.  The  amount 
paid  to  him  and  his  heirs  is  put  at  $905,000. 

The  next  oldest  is  that  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  date  of  which  is  put 
at  1710,  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  ago.  The  amount  which  has 
been  paid  to  him  and  his  heirs  is  put  at  $3,420,000. 

The  next  is  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  shot 
from  his  own  side  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690.  In  1695  his  heirs  were 
granted  a  pension  of  $20,000  per  annum,  which  was  paid  to  1854,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  $2,000.  The  amount  which  has  been  paid  to  his  heirs  is  put  at 
$3,400,000. 

One  man  w'as  pensioned  for  the  sum  of  £7,191  on  the  excise,  and  for  £3,384  on 
the  post-office  revenue,  making  the  annual  sum  $52,875,  because  he  was  descended 
from  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Of  the  thousands  of  names  upon  this  list,  as  published,  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  have  been  pensioners  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  f./es8 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  names  upon  England’s  civil  pension7list  are  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years’  standing.  Let  us  take  warning  from  this.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  England’s  civil  pension-list  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  old, 
yet  95  per  cent,  of  the  names  upon  the  pension-! istf  according  to  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  can  get,  have  b6en  added  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
And  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  them  have  found 
their  way  there  within  the  last  ten  years. 

But  this  is  enough  to -show  that  the  system  of  civil  pensions  should 
not  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

In  England  the  royal  family  and  its  favorites  are  pensioned  upon  the 
government  for  civil  services  or  for  no  services  at  all  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  our  policy  has  always  been,  liberal  pensions  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  dependent  ones,  but  no  pensions  for  civil  services.  It 
illustrates  the  difference  between  republicanism  and  monarchy. 

The  desire  to  create  a  civil  list  in  this  country  and  the  precedents 
thus  far  being  entirely  the  work  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  coming  mainly  from  the  Democratic  party,  illustrates  forcibly 
the  difference  between  the  two  parties.  It  is  the  same  difference  which 
existed  at  the  formation  of  the  Government.  The  Republican  party, 
being  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  old  Federal  party,  maintains  the 
old  Hamiltonian  ideas  of  government.  And  the  cry  of  a  few  years  ago 
in  favor  of  a  “strong  government,”  a  nation  with  a  big  “N,”  and  for 
“the  man  on  horseback,  ”  as  well  as  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Garfield  in 
n  speech  in  this  House,  in  which  he  said,  ‘  ‘  The  fame  of  J efferson  is  wan¬ 
ing  and  the  fame  of  Hamilton  waxing  in  the  estimation  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  people,  and  we  are  gravitating  toward  a  stronger  government,  and 
I  am  glad  we  are,  ’  ’  indicate  to  thinking  persons  that  that  party  is  still 
the  party  in  favor  of  a  “  kingly  form  of  government.  ’  ’  When  you  re¬ 
member  that  Hamilton  advocated  a  Senate  for  life  and  regarded  the 
British  constitution  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection,  you  will  see  the 
full  meaning  of  Garfield’s  declaration. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson  orig¬ 
inally  combated  that  theory  of  government  and  favored  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  democracy  consistent  with  public  order  and  the  public 
good,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  to  this  day;  opposed  centralization 
and  favored  home  rule  as  strongly  and  as  forcibly,  marks  its  position 
and  emphasises  the  difference  which  will  always  exist  in  this  country 
between  the  Democratic  party  and  its  opponents,  under  what  name 
soever  they  may  appear.  And  when  the  questions  growing  out  of  the 
war,  the  tariff  question  and  all  kindred  questions,  are  disposed  of  and 
settled,  the  same  difference  will  be  found  to  exist. 

For  one,  I  rejoice  at  being  an  humble  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.  And  I  appeal  to  my  Democratic  friends  in  this  Honse  to  be  true 
to  the  tenets  of  the  party,  and  never  let  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  estab¬ 
lished  a  precedent  for  civil  pensions,  a  position  which  even  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  great  leader  of  the  monarchical  party  at  the  fonndation 
of  the  Government,  admitted  was  not  tenable  in  a  republic. 

But  let  us  follow  the  teachings  of  the  fathers.  Let  us  be  governed 
by  the  teachings  of  Jackson,  who  said: 

I  would  persuade  my  countrymen  that  it  is  not  in  a  splendid  government,  sup¬ 
ported  by  powerful  monopolies  and  aristocratical  establishments,  that  they  will 
find  happiness  or  their  liberties  protected,  but  in  a  plain  system,  void  of  pomp, 
protecting  all  and  granting  favors  to  none,  dispensing  its  blessings  like  the  dews 
of  Heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt,  save  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  they  contribute 
to  produce.  It  is  such  a  government  that  the  genius  of  our  people  requires — 
such  a  one  only  under  which  our  States  may  remain,  for  ages  to  come,  united, 
prosperous,  and  free. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  J  .  B  .  S  T  0  11  M  . 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5265)  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  now  in  warehouse — 

Mr.  STORM  said; 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  stand  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  whole  internal- 
revenue  system. 

This  system  had  its  origin  in  the  dire  necessities  of  a  great  civil  war, 
in  which  the  nation  was  struggling  for  its  very  life  and  existence. 

When  the  measure  was  introduced  into  this  House  it  was  denounced 
by  Democrats  as  undemocratic,  anti-republican,  inquisitorial,  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  unjust;  on  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber  its  defense  was 
based  solely  upon  the  ground  of  a  necessity  created  by  the  exigencies 
of  war;  and  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  „ 

and  more  than  eighteen  years  since  the  close  of  the  war,  this  system 
stands  a  disgrace  to  our  age,  and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  who  ^  t  ' 
twenty  years  ago  were  as  vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  internal 
taxation  as  I  am  now,  have  for  some  reason  become  satisfied  with  it,  . 

and  ^ire  now  opposed  to  its  repeal. 

This  system  has  been  regarded  with  disfavor  by  every  Democratic  ad-  ' 

ministration  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  first  law  on  the 
subject  was  enacted  during  the  administration  of  Washington.  It  was  ;  t  ' 

so  detested  by  the  people  that  the  “whisky  rebellion”  was  the  result  ■ 

of  the  popular  indignation  against  it.  This  law  remained  in  force  till  ' 

1801.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  advocated  its  re-  '  • 

peal,  and  Congress  promptly  repealed  the  obnoxious  law.  During  the 
second  war  with  England  the  nation  a  second  time  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  this  extraordinary  method  of  taxation.  It  lasted  but  four  years.  The 
first  act  of  Mr.  Monroe  on  coming  into  power  was  to  recommend  its  re¬ 
peal.  Mr.  Jefferson  regretted  that  the  Constitution  ever  admitted  this 
species  of  taxation.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  he  says: 

The  excise  system  is  an  infernal  one.  The  first  error  was  to  admit  it  by  the 
Constitution;  the  second,  to  act  on  that  admission.  The  information  of  our 
militia  returned  from  the  westward  is  uniform  that,  though  the  people  there  let 
them  pass  quietly,  they  were  the  objects  of  laughter,  not  of  fear;  that  their  de¬ 
testation  of  the  excise  law  is  universal,  and  is  now' associated  with  a  detestation 
of  the  Government. — Jefferson' s  Letter  to  Monroe. 

It  appears  from  this  that  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

Kelley]  was  not  the  first  to  denounce  the  system  as  an  infernal  one.  it 
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In  his  message  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duties  imposed 
under  Mr.  Madison’s  administration,  Mr.  Monroe  said: 

To  impose  taxes  upon  the  people  when  the  iniblic  exigencies  require  them 
is  an  obligation  of  the  most  sacred  character,  especially  with  a  free  people. 

*  *  *  To  dispense  with  Uixes,  when  it  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  is 
equally  the  duty  of  their  representatives. — Monroe's  Message. 

Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries  takes  occasion  to  speak  in  this  wise 
concerning  excise: 

The  rigor  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  excise  seem  hardly  compatible  with 
the  spirit  of  a  free  nation.  *  *  *  Such  w'as  the  opinion  of  their  general  un¬ 
popularity  that  when,  in  1642,  aspersions  were  cast  by  malignant  persons  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they  intended  to  introduce  excises,  the  house  for 
its  vindication  therein  did  declare  that  these  rumors  were  false  and  scandalous, 
and  that  their  authors  should  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  condign  punish¬ 
ment, 

Mr.  BUCKNEK.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him 
as  to  historic  fact,  I  will  say  that  the  act  of  3812,  as  he  will  find,  was 
nothing  but  an  act  of  licenses — special  taxes.  The  law  of  1792  was  never 
enforced  except  under  provisions  similar  to  the  present  internal-revenue 
system.  ^ 

Mr.  STORM.  I  so  understand.  I  contend  that  the  system  was  the 
same.  I  am  opposing  not  any  particular  method  but  the  whole  system 
of  taxation  by  excises,  whether  imposed  upon  the  manufactured  article 
or  by  a  system  of  licenses. 

From  Madison’s  last  administration  down  till  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  civil  war  we  hear  no  more  of  internal  taxes.  While  the  act 
has  been  changed  and  many  portions  repealed,  yet  its  worst  features 
remain,  and  must  remain  until  it  is  totally  expunged  from  the  statute- 
book. 

It  is  literally  and  truly  a  statute  of  pains  and  penalties.  Nearly  every 
clause  creates  a  crime,  and  nearly  every  paragi’cxph  contains  a  penalty, 
and  every  section  is  made  horrid  by  the  distrust  it  throws  upon  human 
nature.  Every  humane  presumption  or  maxim  with  which  our  com¬ 
mon  and  statute  law  invest  a  human  being  is  by  this  infernal  system 
reversed  or  annulled.  It  starts  out  on  the  theory  that  man  is  naturally 
a  thief  and  a  robber  who  needs  to  be  watched  by  spies  and  keptffrom 
stealing  by  gauges,  metres,  locks,  and  other  contrivances.  It  interferes 
with  the  use  and  disposition  he  might  desire  to  make  of  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  law  bristles  all  over  with  monstrosities  and  hideous  deformities, 
and  ought  to  be  instantly  repealed.  There  is  no  excuse  for  its  retention 
a  single  day  longer  so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned.  The  income  of 
the  national  Treasury  is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  demands  upon  it 
that  we  are  puzzled  with  the  question.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  sur¬ 
plus  ?  The  tariff  bill  reported  to  this  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  proposes  to  reduce  taxation.  Yet  one  of  the  ablest  of  that 
committee,  a  gentleman  who  ranks  high  in  this  country  as  a  political 
economist  [Mr.  Hewitt],  very  frankly  expressed  his  fears  yesterday 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  not  reduce  revenue — would  not  have 
the  effect  its  authors  intended. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  reductions  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  would  amount  to  20  or  25  percent.,  yet  in  fact  it  did  not 
amount  to  10  per  cent.  And,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  here  affirm  that  the  bill, 
being  framed  on  the  theory  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  will  not  decrease  the 
customs  receipts,  but  will  increase  them. 
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Here,  then,  we  should  all  make  our  stand  in  favor  of  reducing  rev¬ 
enues,  tor  in  repealing  internal  taxes  we  know  just  what  amount  we 
are  letting  go. 

Mr.  MORRISOX.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  .said  it  might  not 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  revenue;  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say 
that  it  would  not  reduce  taxation. 

Mr.  STORM.  If  it  does  not  reduce  revenue,  it  does  not  remove  the 
difficulty  I  am  arguing  against.  I  am  contending  that  you  do  not 
touch  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury;  and  I  am  satisffed  that  the  present 
committee  has  made  the  same  mistake  that  the  Tariff' Commission  matle 
when  they  declared  that  hy  their  proposed  legislation  they  would  make 
a  reduction  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  Avhile,  as  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  of  which  my  friend  [Mr.  Mokrison]  is  the  illustrious 
chairman,  have  shown  in  their  report,  the  reduction  would  not  reach  2 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  importation. 

What  a  spectacle  do  we  behold  here  to-day.  The  whisky  distillers 
and  speculators  clamoring  to  have  the  time  in  which  they  are  required 
by  existing  law  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  distilled  products,  now  in  the 
bonded  warehouses,  extended  for  two  years  more,  making  five  in  all. 
Yet  these  distillere  and  speculators  in  whisky  and  their  friends  on  this 
floor  have  not  made  a  single  effbi-t  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  law.  Is 
this  whisky  power  so  weak  that  it  can  not  be  heard  ?  It  is  powerful 
enough  to  send  a  man  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  place  of  one 
who  had  the  temerity  to  dispute  its  arrogance  and  audacity  and  to  in¬ 
quire  into  its  methods.  It  makes  no  secret  of  its  power  to  send  men 
into  this  Hall  such  as  it  likes,  and  to  defeat  those  who  have  displeased 
it.  Why  has  not  this  more  than  autocratic  power  and  influence  been 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  repeal  of  this  law?  The  answer  is  on  the  sur¬ 
face;  it  requires  no  great  mental  etfort  to  discover  it;  it  is  this:  The 
present  law,  odious  as  it  is,  is  agreeable  to  the  distiller  and  whisky 
speculator  becnuse  it  makes  the  distillation  of  spirits  a  monopoly.  It 
shuts  out  the  small  distiller.  The  fanner  who  before  the  war  could 
convert  his  grain  and  corn  into  whisky,  and  his  fruits  into  brandy  and 
wine,  can  not  do  so  now.  lie  caji  not  alford  to  pay  for  the  machinery 
and  espionage  required  under  the  existing  law  to  run  a  small  distillery. 

Few  honest  and  prudent  men  acquainted  with  the  stringent  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  present  law,  and  the  risks  he  must  take  arising  from  mis¬ 
takes  or  the  carelessne.ss  of  clerks  and  employes,  will  embark  in  the 
business. 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  afford  the  relief  supposed; 
it  is  but  a  contrivance,  a  clumsy  shift,  by  which  the  evil  is  postponed, 
not  removed. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1878,  by  which  the  bonded  period 
was  made  three  years?  In  1878,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  si)irits  remaining  in  the  distillery  warehouses  Avas  11,088,773 
gallons;  but  in  1879,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  act  of  1878,  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  increased  to  19,212,470  gallons,  or  more  than  5,000,000 
gallons  in  one  year.  In  the  year  1880,  however,  the  increase  was  still 
more  remarkable,  reaching  31,303,869  gallons. 

A  similar  result  was  produced  by  the  act  of  1880,  known  as  the  Car¬ 
lisle  bill.  It  repealed  the  interest  clause  of  5  per  cent,  and  reduced  the 
penalty  in  the  bond  one-half,  making  the  penalty  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  instead  of  double,  as  had  been  the  case  before.  The  next 
fiscal  year  shows  an  astoundingresult.  The  production  leaped  instantly 
from  31,363,809  gallons  in  1880  to  64,618,111  gallons  in  1881,  or  more 
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than  33,000,000  of  gallons  in  one  year.  In  1882  it  reached  89,962,645 
gallons,  and  in  1883.  80,499,993  gallons. 

I  append  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  remaining  in  distillery  warehouses  at 
the  close  of  each  of  the  fifteen  fiscal  years  during  wliioh  spirits  have  been  stored 
in  such  warehouses : 

Gallons. 


Quantity  remaining  June  30, 1869 .  16, 68.6, 166. 

Quantity  remaining  June  .30,1870 .  11,671,886- 

Quantity  remaining  June  .30,1871 .  6.744,360 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,1872 .  10,10.3,392 

Quantity  remaining  June  .30,1873 . 14,650,148 

Quantity  remaining  June  .30,1874 . 15,57.5,224 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,1875 . 13,179,596 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,1876 .  12,  .595, 850 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,1877 .  13,091,773: 

Quantity  remaining  June  .30,1878 .  14,088,773 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,1879 .  19,212,470 

Quantity  remaining  .Tune  .30,1880 . . .  31,. 363, 869 

Quantity  remaining  June  .30,1881 .  64,648,111 

Quantity  remaining  June  .30,1882  .  89,962,645 

Quantity  remaining  June  ,30,1883 .  80,499,99.3 


What  lolly  to  talk  about  giving  relief  to  this  branch  of  business  by 
postponing  the  time  of  payment  of  these  taxes!  We  mightas  well  talk 
about  pouring  oil  on  the  flame  to  extinguish  the  fire  as  to  talk  about 
relief  from  overproduction  by  stimulating  it. 

The  bill  of  1880  was  framed  by  the  distillers  themselves,  as  one  of 
their  managers  swore  before  a  committee  which  investigated  the  cha,rge 
that  money  had  been  corruptly  used  to  secure  its  passage.  He  swore 
the  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  just  as  it  was  drawn,  without  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  a  “  t  ”  or  the  dotting  of  an  “  i.  ” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  distillers  and  speculators  in  bonded  whisky 
want  the  present  law  continued  and  the  time  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
extended.  Uncle  Sam  makes  a  very  desirable  partner  for  these  gentle¬ 
men.  They  have  invested  in  the  enterprise  about  30  cents  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  90  cents.  They  say  to  him,  ‘  ‘  Give  us  two  years’  time  in  which  to 
pay  up  our  share  of  the  capital  stock,  and  we  5vill  pay  you  8  cents  and 
1  mill  for  the  favor.  ”  In  the  mean  time  Uncle  Sam  must  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  watching  his  partners  in  order  they  may  not  steal  the  partner¬ 
ship  effects,  must  submit  to  the  entire  loss  of  leakage  which  the  law 
makes  equal  to  about  16  per  cent. — a  sum  larger  than  the  whole  inter¬ 
est  paid  to  him — and  must  also  take  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire  or  from  any 
other  cause. 

But  here  the  partnership  ends.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years  the  part¬ 
nership  assets,  by  aging,  have  advanced  to  $2.50  per  gallon,  but  Uncle 
Sam  finds  that  he  was  not  a  partner.,  but  only  a  lender;  he  gets  back  his 
90  cents  plus  his  8  cents  and  1  mill  interest,  less  the  deductions  and 
risks  mentioned,  and  the  distiller  pockets  the  $1.20  on  each  gallon. 
From  such  a  partnership  the  Government  ought  to  retire  at  the  very 
earliest  day  possible. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  votes  for  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  it  will  lead  to  its  repeal.  How  such  a  result  will  fol¬ 
low  he  did  not  inform  us.  I  can  imagine  only  one  reason  why  it  should 
have  such  an  effect,  and  that  is  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  such  a 
glaring  outrage  that  the  people  would  rise  in  rebellion  against  it  and  de¬ 
mand  its  repeal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  for  the  very  opposite  reason 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  believe  the  extension  of  the 
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period  for  paying  the  taxes  on  whisky  is  an  extension  of  the  time  of  re¬ 
peal,  and  only  postpones  that  much -desired  day.  Let  us  refuse  this  ex¬ 
tension  and  compel  this  powerful  monopoly  to  come  in  and  join  us  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  law  repealed. 

1  have  not  attempted  to  argue  this  question  from  a  moral  standpoint. 
I  do  not  think  the  temperance  question  is  in  any  way  involved  in  the 
bill.  I  think  the  temperance  people  would  regard  the  passage  of  the  bill 
as  a  concession  and  a  favor  to  a  class  of  people  not  entitled  to  them;  in 
which  opinion  many  others  will  concur.  I  do  not  share  the  moral  in¬ 
difference  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  It  would  make  with  me 
a  great  deal  of  difference  Avhether  the  subject-matter  to  be  taxed  was 
a  ton  of  pig-iron  or  a  ton  of  whisky.  All  writers  on  political  economy 
make  the  distinction  by  dividing  articles  of  consumption  into  two 
classes,  profitable  and  unprofitable;  and  in  the  latter  class  they  all  in¬ 
clude  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco.  They  all  claim  that  in  the  im¬ 
position  of  taxes  the  latter  class  should  bear  the  burden,  to  the  end  that 
their  use  might  be  discouraged. 

The  uniform  tendency  of  all  legislation  in  this  country  is  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  It  regards  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  as  a  dangerous 
one.  Its  unlimiteu  sale  is  allowed  in  no  State  of  the  Union  that  I  have 
information  concerning.  Some  prohibit  entirely;  others  place  its  sale 
under  strict  regulations.  It  is  taxed  more  heavily  than  any  other  class 
of  products  manufactured  for  consumption,  not  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  luxury,  but  because  its  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  community 
is  baleful  and  its  pernicious  effects  should  be  confined  to  the  smallast 
possible  limits. 

Therefore  in  freeing  spirits  from  the  tax  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  I  do  not  advocate  exempting  them  from  the  heaviest  burden 
the  States  may  see  proper  to  impose.  The  General  Government  under 
its  limited  powers  can  not  touch  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question. 
The  States  have  full  and  ample  power  to  deal  with  the  question  in  all  its 
economical  and  moral  aspects. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  collection  of  this  tax  and  redistributing  it 
again  among  the  States,  as  advocated  by  some  crack-brained  statesmen, 
I  am  in  favor  of  repealing  the  tax  and  handing  the  subject  of  taxing 
whisky  over  to  the  States  to  deal  with  as  they  may  deem  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  extirpate  the  system  at  once.  Do  away  with  an 
army  of  4,000  collectors,  agents,  spies,  &c.  Save  the  $5,000,000  which 
it  now  costs  to  collect  internal  taxes.  Let  us  collect  all  our  revenues 
from  customs  duties  in  the  old-fashioned  Democratic  way.  The  two  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  needed.  One  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Government. 
No  one  asks  to  discontinue  the  customs  system,  and  we  are  all  agreed 
on  the  other,  that  it  ought  to  be  wiped  out. 

On  the  first  call  of  States  for  bills  at  the  present  session,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offered  a  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of  all  internal  taxes.  The 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  have  not  acted 
on  it.  Tliat  bill  I  shall  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  now  pending, 
if  an  opportunity  for  amendment  is  afforded  me. 
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Ou  Amendment  to  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  retaining  Appro 
priations  for  Monitor  Monadnock. 


R  E  xM  A  K  K  S 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  SFMNER, 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  Manth  5,  1884, 


The  Hou.se  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  4716)  making  appropriations  for 
the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses—  _ 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California,  .said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  In  this  age  of  progress,  when  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  race  is  stimulated  to  the  highest  tension  with  a  view  to  war¬ 
like  artifice  and  preparation,  if  we  are  to  withhold  any  large  naval-con- 
.struction  appropriations  or  outlays  for  the  completion  of  half-finished 
or  half-furnished  ve.ssels  until  an  absolutely  impenetrable  casing  shall 
have  been  made,  we  might  as  well  say  at  once  that  we  will  stop  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  frigate  and  gunboat  and  cruiser  yards  altogether.  It  is 
notorious  that  just  so  soon  as  the  proclamation  has  gone  abroad  that  an 
impervious,  indestructible  iron  plate  has  been  discovered  and  tested, 
capable  of  defying  every  known  piece  of  ordnance,  some  whittling  or 
rifling  Yankee  or  some  English  mechanic  has  come  forward  with  an  ir¬ 
resistible  projectile,  before  which  the  last  tough  target  presents  no  ad¬ 
equate  resistance.  The  new  armor,  that  was  to  be  the  perfect  shield  for 
all  time  to  come,  is  perforated  as  though  it  was  brown  paper  or  shattered 
as  though  it  was  window-glass.  Then  iron  sides  give  place  to  steel,  and 
so  many  inches  in  thickness  are  superseded  by  duplicated  and  quadrupled 
sheets  of  the  finest  metal  for  resi.stance,  the  weight  and  force  of  the  can¬ 
non  rising  in  proportion.  Have  we  not  about  reached  the  end  of  this 
alternating  advantage  of  ship-armor  and  battery  might  ?  And  besides, 
in  contests  between  vessels  in  harbors  or  on  the  ocean  there  are  other  ele¬ 
ments  or  qualities  to  be  considered.  The  victory  is  not  always  with  the 
thickest  skull  or  the  stoutest  fist.  In  the  naval  engagement  something 
is  always  due — sometimes  the  final  result  is  due — in  greatest  proportion, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  marksmen,  the  relative  power  of 
the  engines,  or  the  dexterity  of  the  man  at  the  helm.  The  Monadnock, 
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furnished  with  the  latest  improved  machinery  and  carrying  the  most 
elfective  rifled  guns,  may  be,  and  we  insist  will  be,  a  formidable  an¬ 
tagonist.  We  ask  for  the  expenditure  upon  her  of  the  legitimate  appro¬ 
priation,  and  we  protest  against  it  being  taken  away.  We  acknowledge 
no  adequate  or  fit  substitute  in  the  devoting  of  a  small  sum  of  money 
on  a  wooden  vessel. 

It  is  notorious  that  California  is  without  any  suitable  defense  for  her 
harbors  against  a  threatening  foe.  You  must  know  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  preparation  to  ward  off  an  enemy  save  at  San  Francisco. 
There  is  a  little  brick  wall  on  one  side  of  the  Golden  Gate,  with  some 
side  batteries,  which  have  been  pronounced  by  unanimous  military 
opinion — so  that  here  there  can  be  no  mistake — wholly  insufficient  to 
stay  an  incoming  Chilian  ironclad.  Indeed,  these  ‘  ‘  defenses,  ’  ’  so  called, 
would  hardly  afford  a  half  hour’s  amusement  to  the  new  monitors 
of  the  deep.  We  have  great  natural  advantages  for  defence  at  Black 
Point  and  Alcatraz  in  a  contest  when  a  face-to-face  or  stationary 
enemy  is  to  be  encountered.  So  one  would  think.  And  yet  the  power 
and  efficiency  there  lodged  might  be  spoken  of  too  highly.  For  on  the 
centennial  Fourth  of  July  the  artillery  there  posted  continued  to  fire 
for  hours  at  an  old  barge  or  schooner,  situated  a  few  thousand  yards 
distant,  without  causing  serious  damage,  until  some  volunteer  vessel — 
perhaps  propelled  to  close  quarters  on  orders  that  sprang  from  pity  or 
shame — moved  into  close  proximity  and  discharged  an  effective  broad¬ 
side.' 

We  have  not  heard  the  efficiency  of  the  Monadnock  impeached  to  that 
degree  that  would  set  her  aside.  With  all  due  respect,  the  criticisms  of 
naval  and  military  officers  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  They 
do  not  agree  with  regard  to  these  subjects  among  themselves;  and  for 
one  I  have  ceased  to  pay  much  respectful  attention  to  them,  since  if 
many  of  them  are  to  be  believed  the  Government  ought  to  break  up 
all  her  ships  and  throw  aside  as  useless  all  the  weapons  in  its  arsenals, 
and  proceed  to  manufacture  entirely  from  new  patterns  for  ordnance 
and  for  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

I  have  seen  the  Monadnock,  which  up  to  the  opening  of  this  debate  I 
supposed  was  to  be  set  in  order  for  us.  To  my  layman’s  eye,  comparing 
her  with  many  I  have  seen  of  her  kind  elsewhere,  comparing  her  so  well 
as  I  could  with  vessels  of  her  class  that  are  said  to  be  still  approved  by 
the  most  competent  judges,  she  has  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  boat, 
well  adapted  for  battle  and  capable  of  being  fitted  and  used  as  a  worthy 
messenger  of  defense  within  and  off  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  If  you 
will  let  us  have  this  sufficient  fund  to  supply  her  with  engines,  and  place 
on  her  the  stoutest  cannon  that  she  can  carry,  we  think  the  money  will  be 
justly  expended.  We  insist  again  that  you  commit  an  injustice  if  you 
divert  this  appropriation  from  this  object. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall]  has  taken  occa¬ 
sion  to  remind  us  that  “there  is  not  a  speck  of  war  ”  in  the  distance. 
That  may  be  so,  according  to  report  from  the  keenest  vision.  Yet  I  will 
venture  to  say — even  if  I  do  seem  to  run  counter  to  so  sharp  an  out¬ 
look  and  judgment — that  if  there  is  now  a  “speck  ”  any  where  of  war¬ 
like  import  it  can  be  discerned  in  the  far  East — in  China.  I  do  not  say 
there  is  a  sign  of  war  anywhere,  but  of  a  possibility  I  will  dare  to  hint 
in  this  direction.  Gentlemen  may  smile  at  the  presumed  audacity  or 
folly  of  such  a  conflict  as  I  intimate.  But  stranger  things  have  hap¬ 
pened.  And  certain  it  is,  if  common  report  is  to  be  believed,  China 
could  within  two  months  or  forty  days  send  from  her  ports  vessels  of 
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war  that  would  easily  pass  all  our  land  defenses  and  take  their  ransom- 
demanding  position  between  the  cities  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco, 
and  what  a  humiliation  there  would  be !  Certain  it  is,  past  all  ques¬ 
tion,  that  this  could  be  done  by  the  ironclads  of  our  South  American 
neighbors,  whose  preparedness  and  character  and  impetuosity  of  dis¬ 
position  leave  that  possibility  entirely  within  the  admission  of  every 
thinking  man. 

An  iron-clad  vessel  of  war  is  in  our  Pacific  navy-yard,  andean  readily 
be  put  in  fighting  trim.  You  do  not  propose  to  abandon  naval  prep¬ 
arations  altogether.  In  this  our  request  is  moderate,  judged  by  your 
intentions  for  expenditures  of  the  nature  referred  to  elsewhere.  San 
Francisco  is  entitled  to  this  defense;  and  in  this  instance  in  speaking 
for  San  Francisco  and  its  bay  we  speak  for  California  and  the  whole 
country. 
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SPEECH 


OP 

HON  CHAKLES  A.  SUMNER. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the^Whole  House  on  the  state  of  th«  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5459)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885 — 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  shall  contend  that  every  Representative  when  he 
stands  before  the  Speaker’s  desk  and  takes  the  prescribed  oath  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  solemn  promise  and 
pledge  to  aid,  according  to  his  opportunity  and  ability,  toward  securing 
an  enlargement  of  the  present  postal  system  of  the  United  States  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Government  postal  telegraph.  I  know  that  to 
some — perhaps  to  many — this  proposition  may  at  first  seem  unfounded 
and  absurd.  I  know  that  at  least  all  the  decent  epithets  that  can 
heaped  upon  a  man  to  characterize  him  as  lacking  the  faculties  .whicn 
go  to  make  up  the  average  human  intellect,  which  are  requisite  for  the 
possession  of  good  common-sense,  have  been  applied  to  those  persons 
who  have  insisted  that  upon  grounds  of  public  policy  the  United  States 
of  America  should  have  and  should  operate  a  Government  postal  tele¬ 
graph.  Much  more  might  it  be  expected  that  such  a  claim  for  funda¬ 
mental  basis,  obligation,  and  demand  as  I  have  ventured  to  present,  if 
there  be  condescension  to  notice  it  at  all,  will  be  challenged  or  scouted 
as  belonging  alone  in  the  domain  of  the  ridiculous.  Yet  it  is  presented 
here  and  now  as  my  title  and  my  text. 

The  Constitution  of  the  UnitedStates,  insectionS  of  article  1,  provides 
that  Congress  may  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads — the  precise  lan¬ 
guage  being  that  “The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads.  ’  ’  More  than  a  century  of  uninterrupted  and  un¬ 
challenged  legislation  founded  upon  that  provision  of  the  organic  act 
has  so  construed  this  delegation  of  authority  as  to  make  it  an  instruction 
and  mandate  to  the  members  of  the  National  Legislature.  We  have 
then  only  to  ascertain  the  function  of  the  Post-Office,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  nature  of  the 
added  ‘  ‘  power,  ”  to  “  establish  post-roads,  ’  ’  in  order  to  see  how  far  a  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  under  oath  is  by  this  subdivision  required  of  every 
one  of  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  public  post,  and  note  its 
recorded  existence  as  marking  the  advance  and  the  climax  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  in  the  Old  World.  But  while  such  a  review  would  be  pertinent 
and  appropriate  at  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  rising  argument  on  such 
an  occasion,  I  have  not  the  time  here  to  enter  upon  it.  We  may  have 
gratefully  regarded  the  institution  in  its  general,  comprehensive,  and 
beneficent  provisions,  as  it  was  in  the  day  of  its  adoption  by  us  a  nearly 
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perfect  legacy  from  our  immediate  forefathers — from  those  countries  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter  when  we  come  to  urge 
with  specific  detail  that  increase  in  the  postal  facilities  of  the  people 
which  belongs  to  our  due  obedience  to  the  supreme  statute  of  our  Union. 
Under  the  privilege  usually  accorded,  however,  I  shall  wish  to  have  read 
at  this  point  in  my  published  remarks  an  extract  from  the  standard 
treatise  on  the  Constitution,  written  by  Joseph  Story,  respectingthe  ad¬ 
vantages  enjoyed,  and  to  be  constantly  increased,  by  authority  of  the 
clause  “to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.”  No  less  a  man  than 
Judge  story,  when  writing  on  this  subject  more  than  forty  years  ago 
(1839),  saw  fit  to  say: 

This  power  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  National  Government,  and  would 
be  at  once  unwieldy,  dilatory,  and  irregular  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  from  the 
litter  impracticability  of  adopting  any  uniform  system  of  regulations  for  the 
whole  continent,  and  from  the  inequality  of  the  burdens  aiid  benefits  of  any  local 
system  among  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  their  own  expenditure.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  the  Post-Office  has  already  become  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  and  useful  of  our  national  establishments.  It  circulates  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  commercial,  political,  literary,  and  private  nature  with  incredible 
speed  and  regularity.  It  thus  administers,  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  the  comfort, 
the  interests,  and  the  necessities  of  persons  in  every  rank  and  station  of  life.  It 
is  not  less  effective  as  an  instrument  of  the  Government,  enabling  it  in  times  of 
peace  and  w^ar  to  send  its  orders,  execute  its  measures,  transmit  its  funds,  and 
regulate  its  operations  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  which  are  of  incalcula¬ 
ble  importance  in  point  of  economy  as  well  as  of  energy.  The  rapidity  of  its 
movements  has  been  in  a  general  view  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years ; 
and  there  were  at  the  close  of  1838  12,663  post-offices  in  the  United  States,  with 
mails  then  traveling  in  various  directions  and  on  various  routes  more  than  134,000 
miles.  The  net  amount  of  postage  in  1838  amounted  to  a  little  short  of  three 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  seems  wholly  unnecessary  to  vindicate  the  grant  of  a  power  which  has  been 
thus  demonstrated  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  all  the  people  of  the  Union. 

I  think  it  will  be  observed  at  once  that  there  is  a  very  great  signifi¬ 
cance  in  some  portions  of  this  short  chapter  from  Judge  Story’s  famous 
hand-book  of  the  Constitution,  as  bearing  upon  the  topic  announced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any  gentleman  here  who  will  rise  and  seriously 
suggest,  by  way  of  amendment  or  otherwise,  that  we  should  refrain 
from  making  any  postal  appropriation  at  all  during  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  ?  Or  declare  that  we  should  make  provision  for  transferring,  so 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  the  administration  of  postal  affairs  to 
private  management  ?  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  Eepresentative  on  this 
floor  insisting  that  our  mail-bags  should  be  taken  from  the  railway  vans 
and  placed  upon  mail-coaches  of  the  pattern  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
to  be  drawn  by  animals  from  place  to  place?  What  one  of  us  would 
tolerate,  in  a  moment’s  sober  thought,  such  a  proposition  as  that? 
Who  could  put  forward  such  a  suggestion  with  the  air  of  sustained 
sincerity  without  its  being  suspected  by  all  reasonable  and  reasoning 
listeners  that  the  man  was  a  fit  subject  fora  lunatic  asylum?  And 
yet  I  confess  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  having  regard  exclusively 
to  the  letter-carrying  for  the  people,  it  is  almost  as  absurd  to  insist 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ought  not,  on  the  grounds  of 
authority  and  propriety,  either  or  both,  to  undertake  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  by  the  operations  of  the  telegraph.  In  the  “progress 
of  events”  the  post-boy  succeeded  the  military  courier  and  the  wan¬ 
dering  merchant  as  a  carrier  of  the  people’s  letters;  and  the  mail- 
coach  and  the  railway  car  in  due  order  succeeded  them.  In  the  ‘  ‘  prog¬ 
ress  of  events  ’  ’  the  telegraph  should  have  been  brought,  as  elsewhere 
it  has  been,  under  national  administration,  and  so  utilized  and  regu¬ 
lated  as  a  method  of  intercommunication  between  the  inhabitants  of 
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our  country.  1  seek  to  put  the  matter  upon  its  true  and  firm  basis, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  history  and  of  right. 

I  noticed  that  the  reporting  memberof  the  Appropriations  Committee 
having  this  bill  in  charge,  and  to  whose  great  courtesy  I  am  indebted 
for  the  personal  privilege  of  this  hour,  in  his  own  apt  and  becoming  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  “  progress  of  events”  in  connection  with  the  postal  system 
of  Europe,  incidentally  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  a  great  degree  the 
electric  current,  brought  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  man,  bears  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  Irom  shore  to  shore.  As  he  spoke  I 
felt  the  waiting  of  expectation  for  a  suggestion  from  his  lips  that  w'ould 
have  embraced  a  recommendation  for  the  reform  or  implied  favor  for  the 
enlargement  that  1  stand  here  to  advocate.  There  was  in  what  he  said  at 
least  the  inadvertent  directing  of  attention  to  the  deplorable  contrast 
between  the  postal  lacilities  enjoyed  by  the  peoples  of  other  enlightened 
countries  and  those  vouchsafed  to  our  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  outline  at  once  the  entire  advocacy  that  I 
would  like  to  make  before  this  Legislature — although  I  can  now  do  no 
more  than  touch  and  go  with  respect  to  some  points  involved  in  the  brief 
opportunity  that  is  here  afforded — I  will  suggest  an  amendment  that,  if 
the  rules  permitted,  I  should  offer  by  way  of  addition  to  the  bill  re¬ 
ported.  I  would  seek  to  have  annexed,  with  an  appropriate  change  of 
the  numbering  of  the  sections,  House  bill  No.  98,  introduced  by  me  on 
the  loth  day  of  December,  18^1: 

A  bill  to  enlarge  the  postal  facilities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacledby  the  Senate  and  Houseof  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  to  provide  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
such  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  letters,  in  addition  to  those  now  had  by 
due  course  of  mail,  as  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  every  other  civilized  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  hereby  determined  and  declared  that  the  postal  system  of  the  United 
States  shall  include  and  embrace  a  postal  telegraph  ;  and  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  to  pre¬ 
scribe  or  cause  to  be  prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of 
the  lines  of  said  postal  telegraph  ;  and  actual  work  in  the  building  of  such  lines 
shall  be  begun  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable;  and  tlie  work  of  construction 
and  extension  of  such  lines  shall  be  prosecuted  until  all  the  post-ofiices  of  the 
country  south  of  the  northernmost  boundary  of  Washington  Territory,  having 
a  population  of  four  hundred  inhabitants  or  more,  shall  have  been  connected  by 
such  a  number  of  postal-telegraph  wires  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
people  for  business  and  personal  correspondence.  Contracts  shall  be  let,  after 
due  advertisement,  for  the  work  of  construction  and  for  the  furnishing  of  ma¬ 
terials,  instruments,  and  oflice  appointments,  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
or  bidders,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  better  to  carryout  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  office  of  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  created  ;  and  such  officer,  who  shall  be 
a  competent  and  skillful  electrician,  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  other  Assistant  Postmasters-General  are  appointed,  and  with  the 
.same  salary.  The  duties  of  such  officer  shall  be,  under  the  direction  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Postmaster-General,  to  exercise  a  general  power  of 
management  and  control  over  the  administration  of  the  telegraph,  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  thereupon  to  the  Postmaster-General,  which  report  shall  show 
the  amount  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his  office,  the  number  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  other  dispatches  transmitted  during  the  year  preceding  the  date 
of  such  report,  the  number  of  miles  of  new  lines  constructed,  the  number  of  new 
offices  opened,  together  with  such  information  as  may  be  specially  required 
from  him  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  lines  contemplated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  begun,  as  near  as  practicable,  simultaneously  at  the 
following  places,  namely :  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  Seattle,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory;  Bo.ston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  Portland,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon;  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  IMaryland;  Washington,  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia ;  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Virginia ;  New  Berne,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina;  Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  Savannah,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia;  Jacksonville,  in  the  State  of  Florida;  Mobile,  in  the  State  of 
Alabama;  New'  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  Galveston,  in  the  State  of 
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Texas;  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  Detroit,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan ;  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois ;  Minneapolis,  in  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  ;  Omaha,  in  the  State  of  Nebnvska ;  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri;  Denver,  in  the  State  of  Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah  Territory  ; 
Yreka,  Eureka,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  I^os  Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  in  the 
State  of  California ;  and  the  work  of  construction  shall  continue  with  all  reason¬ 
able  dispatch  along  the  routes  selected  by  the  Postmaster-General  until  every 
town  in  the  United  States  of  four  hundred  inhabitants  or  more,  situated  south 
of  the  northernmost  boundary  of  Washington  Territory,  shall  have  been  reached 
and  connected  by  the  telegraphic  wires  of  the  postal  telegraph  radiating  from 
the  principal  points  hereinbefore  designated.  But  nothing  in  this  section  or  act 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  prohibit  or  restrain  the  Postmaster-General  from  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  postal-telegraph  stations  at  any  other  post-offices 
than  are  herein  embraced  by  the  designation  of  a  minimum  population ;  the 
object  and  intent  of  this  act  being  to  establish  and  maintain  a  postal  telegraph 
that  shall  ultimately,  and  as  spedily  as  practicable,  reach  with  its  wires  and  its 
operating  facilities  every  post-office  in  the  United  States;  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  instructed  to  establish  and  open 
for  business  such  postal-telegraph  stations  as  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  deem  it 
wise  or  expedient  to  establish,  and  open  for  business,  alojig  the  routes  pre¬ 
scribed  by  him  in  sparsely  settled  portions  of  this  nation,  such  stations  as  are,  in 
his  judgment,  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  through 
line  or  lines  of  the  postal  telegraph,  or  as  are,  in  his  judgment,  required  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  wires,  cables,  in.sulators,  poles,  troughs,  instruments,  and  bat¬ 
teries  of  the  postal  telegraph  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  the  very  best  mate¬ 
rial  procurable,  adapted  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  reasonably  may  be,  for  the 
highest  efficiency  and  the  most  rapid  performance  of  the  work  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  done  by  their  agency. 

Sec.  f).  That  the  local  offices  of  the  postal  telegraph  shall  be  established  in  the 
respective  post-offices  of  the  United  States,  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  villages 
on  the  routes  designated,  and  the  local  management  shall  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  and  direction  of  the  postmaster  in  each  city,  town,  or  village  so  connected 
on  the  postal-telegraph  routes  as  aforesaid.  The  compensation  of  the  operators 
and  messengers  shall  be  paid  from  the  receipts  of  the  respective  offices  for  pos¬ 
tal-telegraph  services:  Provided,  That  during  the  first  five  years  from  and  after 
the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act  the  Postmaster-General  may  meet  and  sup¬ 
ply  any  deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  any  postal-telegraph  office,  as  compared 
with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  dispatch  of  telegraphic  messages  or  the  sale 
of  postal-telegraph  stamps,  by  payments  out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of 
postal-telegraph  bonds  as  hereinafter  provided  for;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  honor  the  drafts  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  rates  for  the  transmission  of  messages  shall  be  ten  cents  for 
each  ten  words  or  less,  exclusive  of  the  address  and  signature,  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  ten  words  or  less.  The  Postmaster-General  shall  arrange  and 
provide  for  the  transmission  of  messages  from  news  associations  and  news  agents 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  country  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  for  one 
hundred  words.  The  Postmaster-General  shall  provide  and  publish  rules  and 
regulations  to  secure  entire  impartiality  in  the  transmission  of  the  press  dis¬ 
patches.  But  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  or  restrain 
the  Postmaster-General  from  reducing  at  any  time  the  rates  for  transmission  of 
dispatches  between  any  points  on  any  of  the  routes  or  lines  of  the  postol  tele¬ 
graph. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Postmsister-General  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  to  be  Issued 
postal-telegraph  stamps,  of  convenient  denominations,  which  may  be  distrib¬ 
uted  for  sale  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  existing  postage-stamps.  If  such  stamps 
shall  be  issued,  no  written  telegraphic  message  or  letter,  except  it  pertain  to  the 
business  of  lines  of  the  postal  telegraph,  shall  be  transmitted  without  such  stamp 
or  stamps  affixed  thereto,  except  as  hereinafter  provided ;  but  such  messages  as 
would  properly  be  inclosed  and  forwarded  in  a  penalty  envelope,  by  mail,  may 
be  sent  free  over  the  lines  of  the  po.stal  telegraph  at  all  times,  under  such  limi¬ 
tations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General.  But  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  or  restrain  the  Postma.ster-General  from  di¬ 
recting,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  postal  stamps  now  existing  shall  be  used  and 
canceled  upon  such  telegram  blanks  as  may  be  provided  by  him,  or  as  may  be 
sent  forth  under  his  direction  to  the  postal-telegraph  offices  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  Postmaster-General  shall  cause  to  be  Issued  blanks  for 
telegraph  messages,  having  word-spaces  ruled  thereon,  with  appropriate  head¬ 
ings,  and  with  such  information  and  instructions  printed  on  the  face  or  on  the 
back  of  said  blanks  as  the  Postmaster-General  may  direct;  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  may,  in  his  discrelrion,  cause  to  be  issued  blanks  bearing  an  engraved 
stamp  of  an  ajipropriate  character,  and  of  such  denominations  as  he  may  select 
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and  determine.  Blanks  upon  which  foreign  messages  shall  be  sent  maybe  pre¬ 
scribed  and  issued  by  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  so  soon  as  he  shall 
have  made  arrangements  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams  from  terminal  offices 
of  the  postal-telegraph  department  of  the  postal  system  to  points  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Postmaster-General  shall  cause  to  be  issued  postal-telegraph 
cards,  of  the  denomination  of  10  cents  and  15  cents  and  20  cents,  on  one  side  of 
which  word-spaces  shall  be  ruled  for  the  writing  of  postal-telegraph  messages. 
Such  postal-telegraph  cards  may  be  deposited  in  any  letter  post-box  at  a  post- 
office  where  there  is  a  postal-telegraph  connection,  or  in  any  letter  post-box 
which  is  or  may  be  fixed  on  a  letter-carrier  route.  If  the  number  of  words  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  postal-telegraph  card  so  deposited  as  above  does  not  exceed  the  limit 
prescribed  by  this  act,  these  words,  composing  a  message,  shall  be  dispatched  by 
the  postal  telegraph ;  all  messages  so  received  being  sent  in  the  order  in  which 
they  reach  the  hands  of  the  postmaster  or  his  assistants;  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  may  prescribe  and  publish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  transmission 
of  messages,  of  the  kind  and  character  herein  set  forth,  in  |>enalty  envelopes,  to 
and  from  post-offices  in  the  United  States  where  postal-telegraph  connection  has- 
been  established  and  maintained. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  money-order  system  existing  and  now  in  operation  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  adapted  to  the  postal  telegraph  ; 
and  the  charge  for  transmitting  money-orders  by  the  po|||al  telegraph  within  the 
United  States,  wherever  money-order  offices  are  now  o^naybe  hereafter  estab¬ 
lished,  shall  be  the  rates  charged  upon  money-orders  transmitted  by  mail,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  charge  for  postal  telegrams ;  but  no  postal-telegraph 
money-order  shall  exceed  $50. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  instructed  to 
issue  bonds  of  the  United  States,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $.50  each,  and  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  value  $25,000,000,  redeemable  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  within  twenty  years,  and  payable  within  thirty  years  from  the 
day  of  issue,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  at  the  subtreasury  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  or  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and 
on  the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year.  Each  bond  shall  be  sold  separately,  and 
shall  bear  interest  from  the  1st  day  of  January  or  the  1st  day  of  July  next  ensu¬ 
ing  after  the  day  of  sale.  Each  postmaster  in  the  United  States  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  such  bonds ;  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  shall  cause  to  be  issued  a  circular  .setting  forth  this  fact  of  authority,  and 
containing  such  directions  in  the  premises  as  to  him  may  seem  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  sale  of  said  bonds  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  construction  and  establishment  of  the  postal  telegraph,  in  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  po.stal  system  of  the  United  States.  The  proceeds  of  said  sale  or 
sales  shall  be  devoted  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  postal  tele¬ 
graph  of  the  United  States,  including  payment  for  wires,  cables,  poles,  troughs, 
insulators,  batteries,  operating  instruments,  and  all  office  appointments,  and  the 
right  of  way,  and  any  operating  expenses  not  met  by  the  receipts  for  the  send¬ 
ing  of  messages  or  the  sale  of  postal-telegraph  stamps  and  the  sale  of  stamped 
postal-telegraph  cards  or  stamped  blanks,  during  the  first  five  years  from  and 
after  the  date  of  the  pas.sage  and  approval  of  this  act ;  and  the  Post-Office  De¬ 
partment  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  all  sales  and  receipts  and  of  all  ex¬ 
penditures  connected  with  the  construction,  establishment,  and  maintenance  of 
the  postiil  telegraph  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  honor  all  drafts  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  granted  for  the  construction  of  the 
lines  of  the  po.stal  telegraph  over  all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States;  and 
there  is  hereby  dedicated  and  granted  for  the  use  of  the  Government  employes 
in  the  Postal  Department  of  the  United  States  so  much  of  the  public  lands  as  may 
be  needed  for  station  building  or  workshops  along  the  lines  of  said  postal  tele¬ 
graph;  and  along  and  adjacent  to  said  lines,  on  the  public  lands,  it  shall  be  law¬ 
ful  for  the  persons  actually  engaged  in  building  such  lines  to  cut  poles  and  tim¬ 
ber  necessary  for  the  work  of  construction,  including  timber  for  the  building  of 
houses  on  the  public  lands  that  may  be  required  for  stations  or  workshops  at 
points  distant  from  the  thickly  inhabited  sections  of  the  country ;  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  shall  recognize  and  respect  this  authority  and  license 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  routes  for  the  postal  telegraph,  on  either  side  of  the 
routes  or  way  selected  on  the  public  lands  for  the  construction  of  the  postal 


telegraph,  ,  ,  ,  .  ^  ^ 

Sec,  12.  That  the  Postmaster-General  may,  in  his  discretion,  construct  an  un¬ 
derground  line  of  insulated  wires  or  cables  where  and  when  in  his  judgment 
such  underground  line  will  be  preferable  to  a  line  constructed  by  wires  or  cables 

stretched  upon  poles.  *  xj 

Sec.  13.  That  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  postal  telegraph  shall  be  constructed 
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along  or  across  or  under  any  street,  road,  canal,  railroad,  or  other  public  high¬ 
way  that  the  Postmaster-General  may  designate ;  and  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
damages  or  rental  for  the  right  of  way  on  said  lines  except  the  same  shall  not  be 
upon  a  public  highway. 

Sec.  14.  That  tlie  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
open  for  business,  at  the  rates  hereinbefore  designated,  or  at  less  rates  for  trans¬ 
mission,  any  section  of  fifty  miles  of  telegraph  wire  or  wires  completed  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act';  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  empowered  to  accept,  as  a  part  of  the  postal  telegraph  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  any  section  of  fifty  miles  or  more  along  the  line  of  the  routes 
designated  by  him,  constructed  subsequent  to  the  passage  and  approval  of  this 
act:  Provided,  That  the  material  used  in  said  construction,  and  the  character  of 
the  work  performed  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  such  section,  shall  be  in 
conformity  to  the  terms  prescribed  in  section  4  of  this  act :  And  provided  further , 
That  the  amount  asked  and  paid  for  a  perfect  and  complete  title  to  such  section 
of  telegraph  construction  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  Post¬ 
master-General  could  pi'ocure  materials  and  construction  of  a  precisely  similar 
or  equally  excellent  section  of  telegraph  line  on  this  prescribed  route  of  the 
postal  telegraph. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  Postmaster-General  shall,  so  soon  as  desirable  and  practica¬ 
ble,  enter  into  negotiations  and  arrangements  with  the  proprietors  of  telegraph 
lines  or  telegraph  cab^s  which  extend  from  the  United  States  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  by  which  telegr  "jhic  messages  may  be  forwarded  between  persons  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  or  sojourning  therein  and  persons  residing  or  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  foreign  countries,  over  the  lines  of  the  postal  telegraph  of  this  Government 
to  and  from  the  borders  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized,  as  soon  as  he  may 
deem  it  expedient,  to  seek  to  ascertain  the  best  route  for  a  line  of  telegraph  wires 
or  cables  between  some  point  in  Washington  Territory  and  the  town  or  port  of 
Sitka,  in  Alaska;  and  for  this  purpose  he  shall,  through  the  Department  of  State 
or  otherwise,  inquire  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  a  telegraph  line 
of  wires  or  cables  can  be  constructed  through  British  Columbia  and  over  or  under 
waters  Avithin  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  border  of  this  nation  in 
Washington  Territory  to  the  border  of  this  nation  in  Alaska;  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  shall  report  the  results  of  this  inquiry  in  his  next  annual  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  17.  That  all  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  correspond  by  telegraph  in  the 
manner  herein  prescribed.  Telegrams  shall  be  privileged  communications  in  laAV 
to  the  extent  that  private  letters  now  are.  They  may  be  written  in  secret  letters 
or  cipher,  and  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received  at  the 
several  offices.  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  secretion  or  destruction,  or 
to  the  receipt,  transmission,  and  delivery  of  mailed  letters,  and  to  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  stamped  paper,  and  their  improper  use,  shall,  so  far  as  pertinent, 
apply  to  telegrams  and  telegraphic  stamps.  Every  postmaster  shall  be  account¬ 
able  for  all  stamps  and  stamped  paper  furnished  to  him.  Any  person  connected 
with  the  post-office  Avho  shall  willfully  remove  from  any  telegram  any  stamp 
affixed  thereon,  or  who  shall,  contrary  to  his  duty,di.sclose  or  in  any  way  make 
known  or  intercept  the  contents  of  any  telegram,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  who 
shall  delay  or  hinder  the  transmission  or  delivery  thereof,  and  any  person  who 
shall  willfully  or  maliciously  obstruct  or  postpone  the  transmission  or  delivery 
or  divulge  the  contents  of  any  telegram,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  who  shall  injure 
or  destroy  any  of  the  property  of  the  postal  telegraph  department  of  the  postal 
system  of  the  United  States,  or  interfere  Avith  the  AA^orking,  repairs,  or  use  of  any 
line  of  the  postal  telegraph,  shall,  upon  conviction  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  AAdiere  such  offense  shall  haA'e  been  committed,  or 
where  such  person  shall  reside,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  S200,  and  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  tAA’-o  years.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Po.stmaster-General  to  cause  to  be  prosecuted  all  jjersons  offending  against  any 
provisions  of  this  section. 

There  is  no  time  for  a  very  extended  recital  of  statistics,  and  you 
would  have  no  indulgence  for  a  reading  at  this  hour  from  tables  which 
argumentatively  and  conclusively  refer  to  the  details  of  electric  tele¬ 
graph  operation,  to  the  comparisons  of  cost,  and  to  the  warranting  of  ex¬ 
penditures.  And  besides,  what  I  can  be  allowed  in  reason  and  propriety 
to  present  of  this  nature,  I  must  defer  to  the  latter  part  of  my  remarks, 
assuming  that  I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  appending  to  my  speech 
any  series  or  sums  referred  to,  when  the  reporter’s  manuscript  goes  from 
the  official  note-taker’s  hands. 

There  is  a  necessary  or  much-needed  labor  of  speech-prefatory  before 
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we  can  enter  into  specifications  as  to  the  peculiar  demands  (lor  such  I 
shall  contend  do  exist  in  this  country)  in  behalf  of  a  postal  telegraph; 
much  more  are  these  introductory  or  clearing  passages  recpiired  prior 
to  any  statement  and  consideration  of  items  of  cost  and  expenditure. 

We  are  confronted  at  the  very  threshold  by  an  assertion — I  had  al¬ 
most  said  by  a  proclamation — intended,*  you  may  be  sure,  more  es¬ 
pecially  lor  this  side  of  the  House,  which,  it  now  happens,  is  in  a 
majority;  an  assertion  that  the  postal  telegraph,  as  an  enlargement  of 
the  present  postal  system  of  the  United  States,  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  strict-construction  doctrines  of  Thomas  Jelferson  (oh,  most  abused 
ot  noble  names) !  With  some  this  whole  subject  has  been  peremptorily 
and  instantly  rejected  or  put  out  of  mind,  denied  any  consideration, 
with  the  shouted  challenge,  “It  signifies  paternal  government !  ’  ’  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  is  “paternal  government,”  the  establishment  of  the 
postal  system  that  resulted  in  stra]:»ping  the  mail-bags  on  the  post-boy’s 
pony,  that  altervvard  transferred  them  into  the  boot  of  the  mail-coach, 
that  finally  tossed  them  into  the  van  of  the  railway,  is  “paternal  gov¬ 
ernment.”  .  And  the  logical  and  moral  outcome  of  any  proper  rea¬ 
soning  on  such  a  theory  or  basis  ought  to  be  the  presentation  and 
persistent  urging  here  of  a  x>lan  for  the  speedy  abandonment  of  all 
governmental  administration  devoted  to  or  connected  with  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  intelligence.  Is  the  authority  for  the  challenge  at  hand? 

If  not,  may  I  ask  for  it  ?  Can  it  be  brought  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  ?  They  are  convenient  for  reference.  There,  close 
at  hand,  is  the  great  Library.  The  topic  was  in  his  mouth  for  public 
and  private  communications.  Occasional,  general  exx)res.sions  can  not 
be  interpreted  against  exj)licit  language  of  favor.  Present  one  single  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  State  paper  or  one  i)rivate  epistle  in  which  he  questioned 
the  x>olicy  of  a  postal  system  in  the  United  States  or  regretted  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  that  branch  of  public  ser\dce.  I  respectfully  defy  any 
man  to  do  that.  On  the  contrary,  had  I  the  time  I  could  read  to  you  » 

from  his  authenticated  volumes,  wherein  he  commended  that  portion 
of  the  Constitution  which  has  just  been  rei)eated,  congratulating  his 
fellow-citizens  upon  its  adoi^tion,  and  urging  a  thankful  consideration 
of  its  manifold  merits.  And  so  with  our  other  ijolitical  fathers.  If 
you  opx)Ose  this  measure,  deny  that  they  were  right  in  their  vieAvs;  do 
not  affect  to  quote  them. 

But  it  is  “paternal  government,”  after  and  in  spite  of  everything 
said  by  anybody;  and  the  changes  are  rung  upon  this  phrase  without 
pause  or  qualification,  as  if  indeed  it  were  an  absolute  barrier  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  stej)  in  the  direction  that  has  been  indicated.  Movement  in  this 
direction  “unconstitutional !”  I  declare  the  true  adjuration  is  so  re¬ 
versed.  Against  the  unwritten  letter  or  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our 
traditional  policy  ?  tt  is  in  keeping  with  them  both. 

Call  this  by  what  name  you  will.  Against  the  pitiful  sneering  and 
the  contemptuous  adjectives  which  are  indulged  in  by  the  attorneys  for 
the  great  telegraph  monopoly — after  they  have  filled  their  mouths  full 
of  the  popularized  phrase — I  put  the  august  letter  of  the  organic  law. 

It  is  written  in  the  Constitution,  Congress  shall  have  the  powder.  It  is 
written  in  history.  Congress  has  uninterruptedly  exercised  the  j^ower. 

And  I  make  bold  to  add,  and  call  to  discussion  thereon,  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  members  of  this  National  Council  past  and  present,  and 
conscious  of  a.ssuming  nothing  extraordinary  or  conceited  in  the  sum¬ 
mons:  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  neglected  to  perform 
its  constitutionally  bound  duty  when  it  failed  from  year  to  year,  from 
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1844,  to  inaugurate  and  institute  a  system  of  Government  postal  tele¬ 
graph,  in  enlargement  of  the  existing  postal  facilities  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  ‘  ‘  paternal  government,  ’  ’  you  have  neither  Thomas 
Jefferson  nor  any  other  father  of  the  Republic  at  your  beck  for  attend¬ 
ance  by  testament  of  opinion  in  this  tribunal,  in  support  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  made  to  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  I  have  had  the  honor  to  submit 
to  this  Forty-eighth  Congress  of  the  Union.  During  the  Presidential 
terms  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  surveys,  appropriations,  and  work  of 
construction  for  national  post-roads  are  recorded. 

Bring  to  your  minds  again  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Story: 

This  power  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  National  Government.  *  *  *  It 
seems  wholly  unnecessary  to  vindicate  the  grant  of  a  power  which  has  been  thus 
demonstrated  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  all  the  people  of  the  Union. 

Even  such  a  philosopher  as  Herbert  Spencer,  extreme  in  his  views  of 
confining  the  functions  of  government  close  to  the  border  of  police  duty, 
is  compelled  to  say: 

Respecting  the  carrying  of  letters  it  may  here  be  repeated  that  it  is  not  intrin¬ 
sically  at  variance  with  state  duty ;  for  it  docs  not  in  the  abstract  necessitate  any 
infringement  of  man’s  right,  either  direct  or  by  taxes  raised  for  hon-protective 
purposes. 

And  he  can  only  oppose  the  postal  system  on  the  same  ground  from 
which  he  objects  to  coinage  of  the  money  of  the  realm. 

But  I  deny  utterly  that  a  postal  telegraph  comes  under  the  heading 
of  government”  in  the  objectionable  or  odious  sense  of 

these  words.  I  do  not  maintain  or  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  pater¬ 
nal  government  within  the  lines  luapped  by  our  political  ancestors  of 
Democratic  faith — no  more,  I  dare  be  tested,  than  the  most  ultra  strict 
constructionist  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  Those  Avho  oppose  us 
with  respect  to  this  project  sometimes  make  unjustifiable  assump¬ 
tions  in  debate  or  in  the  tussels  of  conversation.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  ‘  ‘  paternal  government  ’  ’  which  would  enter  aggressively  into  the 
domain  of  private  enterprise — as  it  was  claimed  here,  a  lew  days  ago, 
the  government  of  the  Italian  nation  once  had  done — to  the  destruction 
of  private  business  and  the  financial  ruin  of  the  country.  Certainly 
no  one  engaged  in  this  advocacy  believes  in  anything  like  standing  up 
any  class  of  citizens  against  lamp-posts  or  street-walls  and  stuffing 
them  as  you  would  stuff  a  turkey  for  Christmas.  Yet  it  doth  appear, 
at  times,  that  even  to  this  extreme  and  ludicrous  disposition  and  doc¬ 
trine  would  the  desperate  defenders  of  the  greatest  monopoly  in  this 
country  seek  to  put  every  man  who  espouses  our  side  of  this  great  is¬ 
sue.  In  no  light  can  this  proposition  for  a  postal  telegraph  be  stamped 
as  a  matter  of  “paternal  government,  ”  unless  by  that  term  you  choose 
to  characterize  it  as  a  plan  of  legislation  in  conformity  to  the  ex¬ 
press  counsel  and  plan  and  example  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic; 
which  would  be  changing  the  entire  significance  of  the  adjoining  w  ords 
as  they  have  been  commonly  accepted,  and  as  they  are  intended  to  be 
understood  and  to  be  effective  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Some 
men  get  in  a  rut  of  name-calling,  phrase-flinging,  and  precedent-quot¬ 
ing;  instructed  in  a  school  of  error  and  built  up  as  with  the  adamant 
of  unjust  and  unreasoning  prejudice.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
we  find  hope  in  the  breast  of  the  monopolies  of  this  land,  when  the 
Democratic  party  triumphs — when  it  triumphs  under  and  on  account 
of  loud  and  seemingly  unmistakable  assurances  of  anti-monopoly  action 
and  reform;  although  that  party  professes  to  be,  and  although  we  claim 
that  in  early  and  recent  years  of  the  Republic  that  political  organiza- 
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tion  in  fact  has  proved  itself  to  be,  the  best  political  brotherhood;  rep¬ 
resenting  with  clearest  and  closest  fidelity  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
seeking  at  all  times  the  greatest  good  to  the  whole.  Unjust  and  chronic 
antipathies  prevent  due  and  candid  reflections  and  action  upon  propo¬ 
sitions  that  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Democracy ;  which  we  must  favor¬ 
ably  act  upon  or  deny  or  transgress  our  party  commandments.  There 
should  be  emulation  here  to  illustrate  which  politicjil  organization 
best  deserves  the  name  of  the  party  of  the  people. 

AVhat  is  a  postal  telegraph?  It  is  a  more  rapid  method  of  carrying 
the  letters  of  the  people;  in  itself  nothing  more  or  less.  What  will 
you  do  with  a  telegraph  line  except  you  send  upon  it  the  letters  or  trans¬ 
mit  the  communications  of  the  people  from  place  to  place?  Its  anal- 
ogy  is  rather  to  the  mail-bags  than  to  the  mail-car.  Its  devotion  is 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  letter  conveyance.  Wonderful  indeed  that 
it  should  not  first  have  borne  upon  its  threads  for  the  uses  of  mankind 
the  current  of  physical  light;  singular  is  the  record  in  this  order  of 
invention.  But  light  alone  it  bears,  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind.  And 
here  comes  the  distinction.  Here  is  appropriate  division,  marking  a 
boundary  for  our  argument  at  once,  between  the  carrying  of  communi¬ 
cations,  which  the  Constitution  says  shall  be  the  function  of  the  General 
Government,  and  the  transmission  of  the  burning  force  for  the  incan- 
d^cent  lamp.  The  one  is  public  service  under  the  Constitution,  en¬ 
joined  by  the  first  article;  the  other  is  private  enterprise  for  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  purely  physical  wants  or  luxuries  of  man. 

But  one  who  comes  in  a  reasoning  and  candid  mood  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  may  say:  “There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
carrying  of  the  mail-bags  in  a  railway  van  and  the  transmission  of  in¬ 
telligence  by  electricity ;  and  it  may  be  that  while  the  mail-route  serv¬ 
ice  as  it  exists  on  the  rail-track  to-day  is  not  strictly  ‘paternal,’  the 
postal-telegraph  system  would  be.  ”  Why  ?  Is  it  with  respect  to  method 
or  is  it  with  respect  to  celerity  ? 

Our  fathers  constantly  speak  of  the  mail  as  a  means  of  conveying  or 
transmitting  intelligence.  Just  as  soon  as  a  general  postal  system  was 
established  an  aim  in  the  administration  was  speed  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation.  So  boasted  the  venerable  and  venerated  Story.  I  think  the 
hesitation  of  the  inquirer  in  these  premises  is  often  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  tremendous  leap  that  was  made  from  the  express-train  carriage  to 
the  instantaneous  dispatch  of  the  electric  current.  Let  us  see. 

Now,  it  was  doubtless  unfortunate  that  wisdom  did  not  dwell  in  our 
Cabinet  council  sufficient  to  hold  the  power  and  prerogative  that  was 
at  first  and  in  later  years  offered  to  or  urged  upon  its  members. 

And  here  let  me  remark — that  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  digres¬ 
sion — that  the  author  and  the  first  champion  of  a  Government  postal- 
telegraph  system  in  this  country  has  often  been  wrongfully  and  is  to¬ 
day  perhaps  popularly  misnamed.  What  is  the  center  of  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  the  land;  the  social  and  political  center?  Is  it 
the  church?  No.  For  every  village  of  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants 
in  this  religious  and  God-fearing  age  and  Kepublic  will  surely  have 
two  or  more  meeting-houses.  Is  it  the  school-house?  No.  For  di¬ 
vision  is  there,  not  only  by  districts  but  often  by  separately-graded 
academies.  I  speak  of  the  one  central  hearthstone  of  the  people.  It  is 
not  even  the  town-house,  where  gatherings  are  occasional  and  usually 
formal — though  this  might  with  some  propriety  come  under  the  defini¬ 
tion;  but  the  place  of  common  resort,  the  point  toward  which  all  in¬ 
telligent  minds  in  the  community  have  special  reference  and  expectation 
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day  by  day?  It  is  the  post-office.  Into  it  and  out  of  it  go  the  i.ssues 
of  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  the  people  almost  hour  by  hour.  The 
tidings  of  business  are  sent  and  taken  there.  We  make  choicest  min¬ 
istrations  through  it;  the  light  of  literature  and  of  love,  the  messages 
of  consolation  and  of  cheer,  constantly  radiate  from  it.  It  takes  and 
transmits  the  diary  of  our  lives,  and  will  have  and  deliver  the  time  and 
manner  of  our  deaths.  In  its  administration  it  has  power  from  the 
people,  whose  place  for  the  great  direction  and  control  is  at  the  capital 
of  the  country.  And  here  came  the  author,  the  originator  of  the  postal 
telegraph,  Professor  S.  F.  B.  JMorse  himself.  Set  aside  for  a  moment 
that  consideration  for  the  progre.ss  of  events  which  inevitably  suggested 
to  uncounted  thousands  the  propriety  of  the  establishment  contended 
for,  the  very  instant  that  the  invention  of  practical  telegraphy  was  made 
known — set  aside  that,  and  you  have  in  the  distinguished  American  I 
have  named  the  man  out  of  whose  mouth  the  sufficient  testimony  is 
borne  as  to  the  j)ropriety  of  enlarging  the  postal  facilities  of  this  country 
by  the  establishment  of  a  postal  telegraph. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  merely  came  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation. 
But  it  is  well  known  and  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  came  here  with  the 
full  expectation  and  the  natural  belief  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Union 
would  ultimately  and  speedily  instruct  the  Postmaster-General  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  accordance  with  such  provisions  as  are  placed  in  bill  No.  98,  or 
sections  of  similar  sentences.  His  distinguished  biographer.  Dr.  Prime, 
writes  that  “it  was  a  favorite  idea  with  Professor  Morse  from  the  in¬ 
ception  of  his  enterprise  that  the  telegraph  should  belong  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government.” 

But  it  was  a  leap  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph  line.  It  was 
j  umping  from  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  at  the  uttermo.st,  to  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  a  pulse-throb,  and  the  comparison,  the  contrast,  is  startling.  And 
some  seem  to  have  a  galvanic  shock  when  they  are  reminded  of  it,  so 
that  they  are  literally  thrown  out  of  qiental  gear;  and  whereas  they  had 
said  that  it  was  a  constitutional  duty  under  our  oath  to  appropriate 
money  as  this  bill  reported  from  the  J^ipropriation  Committee  provides, 
yet  it  would  be  “paternal  government,”  and  therefore  improper,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  postal  telegi’aph. 

May  it  not  be  po.ssible  to  contribute  to  the  removal  of  this  delusion 
by  imagining  an  advance  in  the  speed  of  carrying  letters  which  would 
serve  to  partly  bridge  this  great'  space  that  exists  between  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Stephenson  and  of  Morse? 

And  by  the  way — and  here  is  a  digression,  sure  enough — I  hope  I 
shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  your  attention  to  what  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  providential  circumstance:  the  discovery  and  invention  cul¬ 
minating  in  practical  telegraphy  in  three  or  four  different  nations  nearly 
at  the  same  point  of  time.  Sixty-two  men  had  touched  the  secret,  and 
some  of  them  had  almost  perfected  a  working  model  when  our  great 
professor  proclaimed  his  success.  Was  it  not  divinely  foreordained  that 
the  whole  world  should  not  be  held  in  thraldom  b}’’  a  telegraph  monop¬ 
oly,  and  that  we  to-day  should  have  examples  everywhere  else  among 
the  governments  of  enlightened  peoples  to  which  we  can  point  at  once 
for  argument  and  for  demonstration.  Thank  God  for  this  record,  and 
the  consummations  that  are  in  it  and  attached  to  it. 

Come  we  back  to  reasonable  and  persuasive  imaginings.  Suppose 
there  had  been  invented  and  placed  at  least  upon  the  great  trunk  routes, 
between  some  points  superseding  the  track  of  the  existing  railway,  an 
arm-pit  rail-chair  construction,  along  which  with  almost  absolute  safety 
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the  engine  rushed  from  capital  to  capital  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  With  such  a  highway  established  between  Washington  and 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  would  there 
be  any  hesitation  about  placing  in  a  baggage-car  of  the  new  and  speedier 
line  the  mail-bags  that  had  heretofore  been  sent  over  the  rails  that  were 
laid  on  the  level  of  the  earth  ?  What  Representative,  who  among  the 
distinguished  lawyers  in  the  service  of  the  great  telegraph  monopoly, 
for  instance,  would  have  ventured  in  the  interest  of  his  client  to  pro¬ 
test  that  the  transfer  should  not  be  made  because — among  other  rea¬ 
sons — because,  as  a  comprehensive  and  sufficient  reason,  the  change 
would  be  an  act  subjecting  its  authors  to  indictment  under  an  unwritten 
penal  code  long  since  orally  headed  “paternal  government?”  Come, 
now  !  Who  would  have  objected  for  any  reason  known  to  the  calendar? 

I  And  if  such  objection  had  been  made,  would  w^e  not  now  say,  suppos¬ 
ing  this  construction  to  have  been  an  accomplishment  of  the  past,  that 
the  objector  was  well-deserving  of  a  dismissal  or  an  arrest  on  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  lunacy? 

“Well,  but  this  is  a  little  step — from  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an 
hour  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  And  the  carriage,  too,  is  all  of  the 
same  pattern ;  newspapers  and  letters  go  together  the  same  as  before, 
in  bulk.” 

It  is  only  an  imagining,  and  yet  it  is  in  some  respects  wdthin  the 
wonder-line  of  the  achievement  that  was  made — less  marvelous  as  a 
prophecy  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  than  the  electric  telegraph — it  is 
but  a  matter  of  imagination,  and  yet  I  respectfully  insist  it  is  justified 
and  justifying,  when  I  go  on  to  suppose  that  the  difficulties  in  the  w^ay 
of  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  had  been  overcome:  up  mounts 
the  flying  chariot  from  the  street  in  front  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  turns  its  prow  to  the  west.  Imagine  if  you  can  that  in  two 
hours  it  is  hailed  over  Chicago,  in  another  hour  seen  at  Omaha,  in  a 
few  hours  more  signaled  at  Salt  Lake  City,  finding  a  resting-place 
before  the  set  of  sun  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Suppose  the  jour¬ 
ney  is  repeated  back  and  forth,  over  and  over  again,  at  the  wonder¬ 
ful  speed  of  three  hundred  miles  an  hour — repeated  until  there  is  no 
one  left  to  doubt  the  final  and  perfect  success  of  the  invention.  And 
then,  as  the  inventor  and  his  company  of  friends  are  about  to  depart  on 
a  transcontinental  trip  for  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  time,  about  to  rise  be¬ 
fore  us  in  their  car  from  the  grounds  in  the  rear  of  this  Capitol,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  some  of  the  mail-bags  be  taken  from  the  rail¬ 
way  van  and  tossed  into  this  darting-bird  of  man’s  construction.  And 
lo!  there  is  heard  a  voice  crying  not  in  the  wilderness  but  in  a  center 
of  civilization  and  in  a  center  of  national  legislation:  “You  must  not 
do  that  at  the  expense  of  this  Government,  for  it  would  be  paternal 
government,  and  in  violation  of  Jeffersonian  Democratic  principles  !  ” 

Then  suppose  that  the  inventive  genius  of  a  Yankee  nation,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  some  cute  applicant  at  the  door  of  the  Patent  Office,  produced 
a  pneumatic  tube  with  an  apparatus  capable  of  forcing  or  shooting  a 
hollow  ball  or  cone  along  the  air-exhausted  circle  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  at  a  five-hundred-mile  range.  Suppose  that  this 
invention  had  an  unquestioned  practical  success,  development,  and  dem¬ 
onstration: — what  then?  In  the  arm-pit  rail-car  the  living  passenger 
may  go.  Perhaps  in  the  close  missile  of  the  tube  it  would  not  be  conven¬ 
ient  or  safe  for  a  human  being  to  travel.  That  would  be  the  only  dis¬ 
tinction  that  could  possibly,  momentarily,  be  considered  relevant  in  this 
inquiry.  But  it  will  not  be  contended  that  human  attendance  is  neces- 
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sary.  I  am  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  invention  is  perfected  to  the 
extent  or  capacity  to  carry  at  the  rate  of  speed  indicated  between  the 
points  which  I  have  once  before  mapped  out.  Would  any  one  cry  ‘  ‘  pa¬ 
ternal  government  ’  ’  against  putting  the  mail-bags  into  the  shell  thus 
shot  through  this  pneumatic  tube  at  the  rate  of  live  hundred  miles  an 
hour?  Would  not  the  Government  have  built  a  set  of  these  tubes  of  its 
own  ?  Would  there  be  any  invoking  of  the  shades  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  against  that  proposition  ? 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  let  us  imagine  that  the  electric  telegraph 
is  born.  The  leap  would  still  be  great,  it  must  be  granted;  the  dis¬ 
tance  spanned  by  the  achievement  immense.  But  the  comparative  ad¬ 
vantages  would  be  vastly  diminished — with  a  mail  hence  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  six  hours,  and  no  one  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  mail-bag  transfer.  Would  there  be  objection  then,  of  any  • 
kind,  to  the  Government  use  of  the  telegraph  for  an  advantage,  delivery 
considered,  of  perhaps  not  more  than  four  or  five  hours  ?  Having  gone 
so  far  in  dispatch  of  letters,  would  the  Government  have  stopped  at  the 
pneumatic  cannon’s  mouth? 

Yet  because  of  the  leap,  that  is,  from  the  present  express  train  to 
the  telegraph,  there  does  actually  exist  the  more  real  reason  for  the 
Grovernment  action  now  demanded. 

The  argument  is  sufficient  when  we  have  gone  from  the  post-boy  to 
the  express  train,  so  far  as  that  character  of  argument  is  required.  But 
if  invention  had  followed  upon  invention  in  some  such  procession  as 
outlined,  would  we  have  had  to  meet  this  door-sill  objection,  now  so 
ready  in  the  mouths  of  the  monopoly  lobbyists?  Would  we  have  had 
this  call  on  our  Government  to  halt — a  call  made  at  this  time,  it  so 
happens,  largely  in  the  interest  of  a  great  and  tyrannical  monopoly  ? 
Would  it  have  been  tolerated  or  thought  of  for  a  moment? 

“Ah,  but,”  one  says,  “here  is  the  difference:  In  the  rail-car,  in 
the  flying  chariot,  in  the  pneumatic  tube,  you  would  put  all  our  mail, 
letters  and  newspapers,  in  bulk.  By  the  telegraph  you  can  only  trans¬ 
mit  intelligence.  The  identical  paper  on  which  you  write  your  let¬ 
ter  can  not  go  by  telegraph.  Our  newspaper  publications  can  not  travel 
on  that  line.”  I  grant  you.  I  am  glad  you  yourself  have  said  it.  I 
do  not  wish  to  miss  or  avoid  or  evade  anything.  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
that  invention  already  has  nearly  reached  to  that  point  where  the  whole 
face  of  the  letter  or  the  daily  printed  paper  may  not  be  photographed. 

It  is  within  the  promise.  It  Ls  claimed  as  within  the  near  future  of 
development  and  demonstration,  Morse’s  working  model  had  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  exhibition  department  for  a  time,  awaiting  the  construction 
of  new  batteries  by  Daniell  and  Grove,  before  his  triumph  was  com¬ 
plete,  It  is  said  that  but  little  is  lacking  of  the  tremendous  accom¬ 
plishment  which  I  have  indicated.  See  Caselli’s  pantelegraph,  devised 
and  put  into  practical  use  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  By  it  manuscript 
and  maps  and  charts  and  simple  drawings  of  every  sort  are  copied  with 
unerring  accuracy. 

Suppose  again,  that  instead  of  taking  the  substance  of  the  letter  and 
passing  it  through  the  brain  of  the  manipulator  at  one  end  of  the  wire, 
and  the  brain  of  the  manipulator  as  he  reads  or  listens  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire,  and  thence  by  the  fingers  of  the  latter  to  new  paper,  the 
telegraphic  wire  was  actually  the  hollow  tube  that  many  unsophisti¬ 
cated  people  imagined  it  was,  in  early  days,  through  which  with  light¬ 
ning  rapidity  the  literal  letter  ran.  That  idea  was  less  incredible  to  the 
uneducated  than  the  method  and  achievement  that  really  was.  Who 
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would  cry  ‘  ‘  paternal  government  ’  ’  then  ?  The  argument  from  this  is, 
that  the  nicety  of  distinction  is  all  upon  the  other  side;  and  that  prac¬ 
tically  it  is  too  attenuated  to  be  worthy  of  such  entertaining  as  would 
give  pause  to  the  establishment  for  which  we  plead. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  our  fathers  in  outlining 
this  Government  dealt  with  the  transmission  of  intelligence — talked 
about  it,  wrote  about  it  in  connection  with  the  post-office  and  post-road 
establishment.  To  bind  the  people  together  by  the  rapid  conveyance 
or  transmission  of  intelligence — that  was  the  phrase  from  old  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  down  to  Cave  Johnson.  The  Continental  Congress,  May  25, 1775,  re¬ 
solved  that  ‘  ‘  ways  and  means  should  be  devised  for  the  speedy  and  secure 
conveyance  of  intelligence  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,” 
and  that  “Mr.  Franklin  consider  the  best  means  of  establishing  posts 
for  conveying  letters  and  intelligence  through  the  continent.  ’  ’  The  de¬ 
livery  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind — from  merchant  to  merchant,  from 
friend  to  friend — this  it  was  that  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Not  a  mere  parcel  delivery,  as  some  of  the  monopoly 
lawyers  would  have  you  believe;  to  which,  by  the  way,  the  telegraph, 
if  unappropriated  or  unutilized  in  a  Government  postal  telegraph,  will 
during  the  next  century  reduce  our  national  mail  system. 

Alas !  for  the  mistake  that  was  made  after  Professor  Morse  had  set 
down  his  instruments  and  his  battery  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Commerce  and  demonstrated  their  excellence. 
And  after  he  had  memorialized  Congress  in  this  language:  “The  electro¬ 
magnetic  telegraph  is  an  engine  of  power,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which 
all  opinions  seem  to  concur  in  desiring  to  have  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Government,  rather  than  have  it  in  the  hands  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  associations.  ’  ’  In  what  an  incalculable  degree  have  the  peo¬ 
ple  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  they  should  already  have  derived 
from  the  fruits  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  and  the  country  !  Go 
through  all  departments  of  life  and  seek  to  take  an  approximate  measure 
of  our  loss.  We  all  must  mourn  it,  if  we  will  but  read  the  undisputed 
and  indisputable  history  of  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  telegraphic  communication  in  this  countiy. 

When  the  subject  was  considered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  title  of  the  bill  being  “A  bill  to  test  the  practicability  of  establishing 
a  system  [mark  the  word]  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphs  by  the  United 
States,  ’  ’  there  was  ‘  ‘  merriment.  ’  ’  The  bill  appropriated  $30, 000.  It 
is  recorded  in  the  Congressional  Globe  that — 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  wished  to  have  a  word  to  say  upon  the  bill.  As  the  present 
had  done  much  to  encourage  science  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  science  of  mes¬ 
merism  neglected  and  overlooked.  He  proposed  that  one-half  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  be  given  to  Mr.  Fisk,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  experiments,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Houston  thought  that  Millerism  should  also  be  included  in  the  benefits 
of  the  appropriation. 

Personal  jokes  were  exchanged  between  Mr.  Stanly  and  Mr.  John¬ 
son  on  the  subject.  The  amendment  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read 
by  the  Clerk: 

Provided,  That  one-half  of  the  said  sum  shall  be  appropriated  for  trying  mes¬ 
meric  experiments,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Mason  raised  the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment  was  not 
bona  fide,  and  that  “such  amendments  were  calculated  to  injure  the 
character  of  the  House.  ’  ’  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
ruled  the  amendment  in  order,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  “would 
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require  a  scientific  analysis  to  determine  how  far  the  magnetism  of  mes¬ 
merism  was  analogous  to  tliat  to  be  employed  in  the  telegraph.”  The 
amendment  received  22  ayes.  There  was  then,  be  it  noted,  no  dignified 
protest  on  the  ground  of  ‘  ‘  paternal  government,  ’  ’  although  the  title  of 
the  bill  contemi)lated  the  possible  establishment  of  a  “system  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  telegraphs.  ’  ’ 

Cave  Johnson  led  off  in  the  derisive  reception  and  treatment  of  the 
proposition,  and  maintained  tlie  frivolity  to  the  end  of  the  considera¬ 
tion.  But  Cave  Johnson  had  and  improved  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
statesmanship  and — if  you  please — his  honorable  and  courageous  spirit, 
when  he  became  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  no  one  mil  undertake  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  Jeffersonian 
Democrat  more  loyal  to  party  creed  than  Cave  Johnson  ? 

At  first,  after  he  had  been  installed  in  his  high  office,  he  doubted 
whether  the  revenue  from  the  telegraph  would  pay  expenses.  But 
what  said  Cave  Johnson  in  a  report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
two  years  after  he  took  the  portfolio  of  the  Post-Office — in  1846  ? 

Postmaster-General  Johnson  said: 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  telegraphic 
communications  in  their  fullest  extent,  as  made  available  by  means  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  invention  (Morse’s  telegraph),  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  public.  The 
proprietors  of  the  patent,  securing  the  exclusive  use  of  the  telegraph,  have,  since 
the  last  Congress,  taken  the  most  active  measures  to  establish  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Their  success  will  introduce 
a  means  of  communicating  intelligence  amply  sufficient  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  greatly  superior  in  dispatch  to  the  public  mails,  and  must  secure  to 
itself  much  of  the  business  that  has  heretofore  been  transacted  through  them, 
and  to  that  extent  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  Department.  It  becomes  then  a 
question  of  great  importance  how  far  the  Government  will  allow  individuals  to 
divide  with  it  the  business  of  transmitting  intelligence — an  important  duty  con¬ 
fided  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  necessarily  and  properly  exclusive. 

In  the  hands  of  individuals  or  associations  the  telegraph  may  become  the  most 
potent  instrument  the  world  ever  knew  to  effect  sudden  and  large  speculation — 

What  a  mantle  of  propliecy  was  on  this  old  Democratic  Postmaster- 
General  when  he  wrote  this — 

to  rob  the  many  of  their  just  advantages  and  concentrate  them  upon  the  few. 
If  permitted  by  the  Government  to  be  thus  held,  the  public  can  have  no  security 
that  it  will  not  be  wielded  for  their  injury  rather  than  their  benefit. 

Hi  3);  4:  ^is 

Its  importance  to  the  public  does  not  consist  in  any  probable  income  that  can 
ever  be  derived  fi-om  it,  but  as  an  agent  vastly  superior  to  any  other  ever  de¬ 
vised  by  the  gynius  of  man  for  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  which  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  light  to  any  part  of  the  Republic.  Its 
value  in  all  commercial  transactions  to  individuals  having  tlie  control  of  it 
could  not  be  overestimated.  The  use  of  an  instrument  so  powerful  for  good  or 
evil  can  not  with  safety  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 

I  confess  that  it  does  seem  to  me — perhaps  because  of  my  familiarity 
with  the  main  objections  to  the  system  proposed — that  the  obstacles 
in  tlie  way  of  its  unanimous  approval  are  altogether  shadowy  and  un¬ 
substantial.  And  one  must  confess  to  compunctions  lest  he  appear  to 
be  wrestling  with  what  is  really  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Yet  I  have  endeavored  to  frankly  review  and  reply  to  what  is  very 
earnestly  put  forth  as  grave  objection  to  this  project.  Need  I  say,  or 
show  again,  that  every  objection  is  stated  and  recited  with  the  utmost 
cunning  and  with  great  pertinacity,  and  through  every  available  ave¬ 
nue,  by  the  agents  and  officers  of  the  company  which  now  virtually 
controls  the  telegraphic  business  of  the  countiy. 

I  hasten  to  the  question  that  brings  all  these  things  to  a  point;  that 
comes  down  to  date  with  practical  force.  Assuming  as  I  will,  if  you 
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please,  that  like  myself  many  of  yon  wonder  at  the  predicament  we 
are  in  to-day,  without  a  Government  postal  telegraph.  Much  in  the 
procession  of  events  must  be  left  unnoticed  at  this  time.  It  is  all  in¬ 
teresting  trom  the  beginning.  But  let  me  not  fail  to  say,  that  1  have 
never  heard  an  objection  raised  to  a  postal  telegraph  which  was  not 
only  in  my  judgment  easily  answered  and  overthrown,  but  which  did 
not  in  and  of  itself  absolutely  suggest  an  aggressive  argument  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  measure. 

How  does  it  happen  that  we  have  no  Government  postal  telegraph 
?  First  ot  all,  we  have  again  to  deplore  the  lack  of  wisdom 
manifested  in  the  failure  to  secure  all  the  benelits  of  this  invention  on 
its  tirst  announcement  and  production  by  the  Postal  Department  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  even  painful  to  observe  how  closely  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  ot  the  Senate  came  to  such  realizing  sense  of  its  importance  as 
would  have  brought  about  its  purchase.  Thomas  H.  Benton  said,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1845,  that  “he  rejoiced  at  the  invention  of  the  telegraph, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
business  and  commerce  of  the  country.  But  was  there  a  call  for  it? 
Was  there  any  provision  to  make  it  self-sustaining?  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  telegraph  would  be  extensively 
used  and  would  be  called  for  by  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
would  pay  for  itself.  He  looked  to  the  telegraph  as  an  important  agent 
for  keeping  railroad  companies  in  check,  and  jireventing  them  from  charg¬ 
ing  the  Govemiment  exorbitant  prices  for  carrying  mails.” 

But  without  going  into  a  detailed  review  of  the  history  of  this  matter, 
from  the  present  standpoint  of  time  and  circumstance,  we  repeat  the 
question:  How  does  it  happen  that  we  have  not  a  postal  telegraph  to¬ 
day?  I  will  tell  you. 

Whenever  the  effort  has  been  formally  and  earnestly  made,  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  postal  telegraph  bill, 
the  proposition  has  been  confronted  by  a  corporation  which  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  monopoly  powers  that  ever  existed  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  considering  the  amount  of  money  actually  in¬ 
vested  in  it,  its  strength  is  unparalleled.  [See  appendix.]  I  will  not 
stop  to  illustrate  that  now;  but  h6re  and  there  the  fact  will  be  seen  as 
we  hurry  on  to  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Come  down  to  1869.  On  the  22d  day  of  December  of  that  year,  Hon. 
C.  C.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,  addressed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  in  behalf  of  his 
proposition  for  Government  control  and  management  of  the  telegraph. 
His  able  and  luminous  speech,  with  its  large  addenda,  deserves  a  re¬ 
reading  to-day.  Note  three  points  in  it.  lie  asserts  that  the  report 
of  the  House  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred — a  re¬ 
port  which  was  ad  verse — was  written  in  a  style  very  much  like  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  a  pamphlet  laid  upon  the  desk  of  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company;  which  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Washburn  goes  on  to  say,  “is  filled  with  exaggerations  and  errors  of 
statements  from  beginning  to  end.” 

Observe  that  he  proposes  to  fix  a  uniform  tariff  of  20  cents  for  twenty 
words.  Fourteen  years  ago  that  honored  Representative  stood  upon  this 
floor  and  here  announced  that  such  a  tariff,  connected  with  our  national 
postal  system,  was  reasonable  and  ought  to  be  established  and  proclaimed. 
Since  then  how  has  the  march  of  improvement  gone  on?  Doubling, 
quadrupling,  multiplying  many  times  in  many  ways  the  advantage  with 
respect  to  cost  of  construction  and  of  operation  which  the  great  corpora- 
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tion  then  held  as  against  the  patronizing  public.  Why,  when  Mr.  Wash¬ 
burn  spoke  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
had  scarcely  ceased  sneering  at  duplex  telegraphy.  And  quadruplex 
and  multiplex  telegraphy  and  automatic  transmissions  were  yet  to  come 
under  the  contemptuous  reference  of  the  officers  of  that  organization, 
to  be  subsequently  adopted  in  greater  or  less  degree  as  they  w-ere  forced 
upon  their  use  by  short  and  temporarily  competing  lines.  But  the  great 
fact  is  that  if  C.  C.  Washburn  could  say  on  the  22d  of  December,  1869, 
that  the  uniform  tariff  of  20  cents  for  twenty  words  was  a  j ust  and  proper 
rate,  as  demonstrated  or  indicated  by  comparisons  with  government  tele¬ 
graphs  elsewhere,  it  would  seem  that  the  author  of  bill  No.  98  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  derision  because  fourteen  years  later  he  proposes 
as  a  sufficient  charge  by  the  Government  for  postal-telegraph  service  10 
cents  for  ten  words  and  15  cents  for  twenty  words  between  all  the  post- 
offices  in  the  United  States  in  towns  of  over  four  hundred  inhabitants. 

But  there  is  one  other  paragraph  in  Mr.  Washburn’s  speech  to  which 
especial  notice  ought  by  all  means  to  be  solicited  at  this  time.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  what  he  had  to  say  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  asserted  that  if  there  was  any  one  here 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  that  monopoly,  every  word  wmuld  be  instantly 
transmitted  to  the  country  on  the  “wings  of  lightning.”  He  then 
proceeded  to  demand  that  it  should  be  telegraphed  to  the  country  that 
he  had  claimed  to  have  shown  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  en¬ 
lightened  nation  on  the  globe  that  has  not  obtained  charge  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  system;  and  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  dispatch  of  twenty  words  could  be  sent  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
l.s. ,  or  24  cents,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  distance  of  over  700  miles; 
and  that  from  one  extreme  of  France  to  another  the  charge  was  20 
cents;  that  all  over  Belgium  and  Switzerland  the  charge  is  10  cents; 
that  in  Prussia  the  charge  was  then  12^  to  37  cents;  in  Sw'eden  and 
Norway,  30  cents;  and  that  a  message  of  twenty  words  could  even  then 
be  sent  from  Marseilles,  in  the  south  of  France,  to  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  distance  of  1,400  miles,  traversing  tw’O  kingdoms  and  crossing 
the  Straits  of  Dover  by  submarine  cable,  for  55  cents.  Was  Mr.  Wash¬ 
burn’s  request  complied  with  ?  Probably  every  member  w  ho  listens  to 
me  this  day  is  able  of  his  owm  knowiedge  and  memory  to  give  a  nega¬ 
tive  answer. 

Why  have  w^e  no  postal  telegraph?  Because  this  gigantic  monopoly 
has,  in  the  person  of  its  officers,  agents,  and  attorneys,  come  into  the 
corridors  and  committee-rooms  of  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  and  by 
every  means  within  its  power  practically  forbidden  hitherto  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  again  and  here  solicited  at  your  hands  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  unanswered  and  unansw^erable 
speech  of  C.  C.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,  was  delivered  upon  the  floor  of 
this  House;  in  itself  a  tract  which,  if  it  had  been  duly  shed  abroad 
at  the  time,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  have  roused  a  sufficient  degree  of 
public  attention  to  have  resulted  in  a  formidable  effort  to  pass  his  bill 
at  the  succeeding  session. 

Mr.  Washburn’s  speech  was  not  telegraphed  to  the  country.  Even 
the  brief  paragraph  which  he  asked  to  have  laid  upon  the  wires  did  not 
go  by  telegraph  beyond  the  points  that  could  be  reached  by  the  day’s 
mail  and  delivery.  But  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Post- 
Office  and  Post-Roads,  in  which  there  was  a  solemn  declaration  that  tele- 
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graphing  iu  this  country  was  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  in  the  world, 
was  caretiilly  sent  in  every  direction  and  often  and  conspicuously  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  metropolitan  journals;  over  and  over  again,  to  the  false 
credit  of  the  monopoly  emphasized  by  editorial  reference  and  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Why  have  we  not  a  postal  telegraph?  Because  the  management 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  by  its  own  direct  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  by  means  of  its  actual,  though  oft-denied,  umbilical  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Press,  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  facts  from 
the  people  of  the  country ;  has  succeeded  iu  substituting  falsehood  for 
the  truth  with  respect  to  cost,  expenditui’e,  capacity  of  wifes,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  connected  with  the  conducting  of  this  business.  How  long 
is  this  to  continue?  The  same  old  game  is  being  repeated  that  has  been 
successfully  played  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  And  it  is  said  that  here 
and  there  an  irrepressible  advocate  of  such  a  measure  as  the  one  that 
lies  before  me  may  be  safely  left  to  cry  out  against  the  injustice  that 
herein  exists  and  in  behalf  of  the  reform  that  should  be. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  reform;  not  so  slight  a  thing,  compara¬ 
tively  .speaking,  as  that  word  might  here  import.  The  passage  of  this 
House  bill  No.  98  would  not  be  simply  or  merely  the  enactment  of  a  re- 
forni  measure;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  second  procla¬ 
mation  of  emancipation. 

How  successfully  this  organization  has  kept  the  facts  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  can  testify,  for  I  have  gone  into  as  intelligent  communities  as  there 
are  in  this  country  and  discovered  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
whole  of  my  large  audience  were  surprised,  were  amazed  by  the  state¬ 
ments  which  I  made;  not  one  of  my  revelations  going  beyond  the  lines 
of  authority  from  the  very  highest  sources  which  I  presented  from  my 
satchel  and  permitted  every  one  to  study  who  chose  to  look. 

I  would  like  to  annex  in  an  appendix  to  my  speech  the  financial  his¬ 
tory  of  this  great  corporation,  which  for  fourteen  years  at  least  has  said 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it  shall  not  pass  a  postal-tel¬ 
egraph  bill,  and  which  now  against  the  renewed  elfort  and  rising  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  such  a  measure — which  even  the  present  Postmaster- 
General  has  to  recognize  at  length — protests  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  pass  a  postal-telegraph  bill;  except,  indeed,  it 
first  provide  for  the  purchase  of  its  rattle-trap  wires  and  its  warehouses 
of  antiquated  instruments  and  its  many  millions  of  watered  stock ! 
Talk  of  that  which  is  ridiculous  about  this  advocacy  !  Verily  our 
children  shall  rise  up  into  years  of  maturity  with  expressions  of  sur¬ 
prise  as  they  learn  that  to-day  we  are  considering  a  Post-Office  appro¬ 
priation  bill  wherein  there  are  no  estimates  for  a  postal  telegraph.  They 
will  be  surprised  to  leiirn,  I  hope,  I  believe,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  successfully  confronted  by  this  mammoth  cor¬ 
poration  and  forbidden  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Constitution,  which, 
it  is  again  respectfully  insisted,  binds  us  upon  our  oaths  to  annex  to 
this  appropriation  bill  or  otherwise  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  people 
that  which  Mr.  Washburn  said  fourteen  years  ago  every  other  enlight¬ 
ened  nation  possessed. 

I  have  remarked  that  my  time  was  too  short  and  your  reasonable  indul¬ 
gence  too  limited  for  an  elaborate  statistical  argument  here.  But  the 
figures  abound.  Against  the  excessive  charges  of  the  great  corporation 
sufficient  can  be  quoted  in  a  few  minutes.  Again  we  have  the  same 
declaration  that  was  made  fourteen  years  ago  about  the  relative  cheap¬ 
ness  of  transmission;  these  broad  and  untruthful  assertions  being  sent 
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everywhere  within  the  confines  of  the  Republic  and  published  in  many 
forms  in  the  leading  journals  of  the  country.  With  all  this  publicity 
there  is  a  real  avoiding  of  battle  before  the  people.  Too  long  has  this 
matter  or  to  too  great  an  extent  has  this  subject  within  the  last  fourteen 
years  been  kept  within  the  chambers  of  committees.  Only  an  occasional 
tangent  debate  in  the  Senate — once  in  every  three  or  four  years — and 
a  few  hours  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  all  that  time. 
Committees  are  said  not  to  have  been  able  to  report  because  many  of 
the  members  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject  without  any 
professed  or  actual  knowledge  in  the  premises.  Even  enlightened  Rep¬ 
resentatives, 'Vemarkable  for  their  intelligence  and  information  in  every 
other  respect,  have  been  withheld  from  reporting  conclusions  by  long- 
winded  investigations  upon  investigations,  adroitly  devised  and  most 
cunningly  spun  out  unto  the  end  of  the  session. 

Now,  I  say  this  subject  is  of  paramount  importance.  I  regret  that  it 
could  not  have  been  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  basis  of  a  bill  or  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  say 
it  should  yet  be  acted  upon  by  the  present  Committee  of  Appropriations 
on  the  text  of  a  bill  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  iDrofess  to 
stand  here  ready  to  meet  the  champions  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company — if  there  be  any  such  in  this  membership — on  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  touch  cost  and  expenditure,  outlay  and  income,  as  well  as 
on  the  general  proposition  of  propriety  and  constitutional  authority  and 
constitutional  command. 

The  charge  for  the  ten-word  dispatch  from  here  to  California  has 
recently  been  reduced  from  $1.50  to  $1.  It  is  now  ten  times  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  be.  You  upon  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  not 
now  afflicted  by  such  extortionate  charges  as  have  burdened  us  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  thanks  to  the  measure  of  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
which  has  been  shed  abroad,  in  spite  of  the  monopoly,  with  perhaps  a 
slight  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  sometime  show  of  competition.  And  yet 
the  lowest  charge  here,  between  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  metropolis  of  the  country,  is  30  per  cent,  more  than  it  ought 
to  be — three  times  what  it  soon  would  be  under  the  operation  of  a  proper 
postal-telegraph  act. 

As  was  the  case  in  Mr.  Washburn’s  day  of  advocacy  so  it  is  now,  as 
you  will  observe  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Po.st-Offlces  and  Post-Roads;  the  monopoly  is  not  disposed  to 
give  its  figures  for  all  its  transactions  and  connections.  As  it  was  in 
Mr.  Washburn’s  day  so  it  is  now;  there  is  assertion  that  the  cost  of 
building  is  at  a  figure  much  greater  than  that  which  experts  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  who  are  not  under  the  thumb  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  are  ready  to  testify  about  and  to  demonstrate.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  set  apart  a  day  when  on  the  floor  of  this  House  time 
shall  be  evenly  divided  between  those  who  ask  your  votes  for  a  postal - 
telegraph  bill  and  any  gentlemen  who  for  any  reason  or  reasons  may 
take  issue  with  us  ?  Give  a  certain  proportion  of  time  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  general  principles,  and  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  facts  and  figures  which  bear  upon  the  proposed  legislation.  In 
all  these  fourteen  years  have  not  we  had  committee- work  enough  on 
this  subject?  The  entire  record  of  that  arduous  committee-work  is 
readily  accessible.  Do  not  misapprehend.  The  iron  rules  are  known 
and  understood.  But  with  such  an  agreement  as  I  have  had  to  obtain 
the  floor  to-day  could  not  this  case  be  fully  heard  here  and  before  our 
people,  without  waiting  for  an  overburdened  committee’s  report? 


Mr.  Chairman,  for  $20,000,000  I  claim  that  you  can  put  a  sufficient 
number  of  telegraph  wires  over  this  country,  properly  elevated  upon 
poles  or  properly  insulated  underground,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  people,  as  indicated  in  bill  No.  98.  When  you  have  jjlanted  your 
poles  and  capj»ed  them  with  insulators  and  connected  them  with  wires 
and  set  your  instruments  in  every  post-office  in  towns  of  four  hundred 
inhabitants  or  more,  the  cost  ot  transmission  and  maintenance  will  be 
slight.  The  cost  of  the  acids  required  is  nominal.  Competent  tele¬ 
graph  o])erators  who  are  not  under  the  pressure  of  the  monopoly  can 
testify  about  this  on  short  notice.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars’ 
worth  of  acid  works  eighty-five  thousand  miles  of  wire  in  Great  Britain. 

At  a  charge  for  10  cents  for  ten  words,  and  15  cents  for  twenty  words, 
and  20  cents  for  thirty  words,  and  25  cents  for  forty  words,  and  50 
cents  for  ninety  words,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  an 
adequate  extension  of  lines,  such  as  are  here  proposed,  within  three 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  net- work  contemplated  would  reap  a 
profit  from  the  investments.  And  for  this  establishment  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  need  to  be  taken  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  will  come  forward  and  buy  the  bonds  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,000;  an  amount  which  will  be  re¬ 
turned  with  interest  within  twenty  or  thirty  succeeding  years  by  the 
profits  of  the  enlargement. 

You  say  this  is  assertion.  I  choose  to  make  the  assertion.  If  it  is 
extravagant  and  ridiculous,  let  there  be  an  opportunity  to  show  it.  I 
have  a  right  to  make  assertions.  I  am  here  as  a  Kepresentative  of  a 
people  that  are  almost  a  unit  upon  this  proposition.  I  represent  the 
great  State  of  California,  which  I  have  traversed  from  one  end  nearly  to 
the  other  in  the  late  campaign  with  the  pledge  for  this  work  from  my 
lips.  I  was  elected  to  this  House  on  this  mission.  Assertions!  Go  out 
in’to  that  lobby,  go  to  the  committee-room  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  and  heiir  assertions  from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
Not  quite  so  defiant  and  insolent  are  its  agents  and  officers  as  they  were 
eight  years  ago,  when  I  myself  saw  the  president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  committee  table  in  the  seat 
of  the  chairman,  and,  in  concert  with  his  vulgar  attorney  at  his  side, 
cross-examining  and  bullyragging  witnesses  at  the  start.  I  assert 
nothing  which  I  can  not  prove. 

I  do  not  expect  this  House,  or  au}'^  member  of  it,  to  vote  on  my  bare 
assertion.  All  are  capable  of  adequately  informing  themselves  from 
other  sources.  But  I  do  not  wish  you  to  throw  my  assertion  one  side 
simply  because  it  is  met  with  denial  and  derisive  expressions  from  any 
lobbyist  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  or  from  any  person 
who  has  the  coin  or  the  stamped  telegram  blanks  of  that  monopoly  in 
his  pocket  as  pay  for  his  speech  or  his  influence. 

Again,  thank  God  for  the  examples  that  we  have.  “  Oh,”  says  one, 
‘‘I  do  not  want  to  go  to  a  monarchial  government  for  an  example  or  for 
statistics  of  any  kind.”  Well,  Switzerland  is  not  a  monarchy;  France 
is  not  a  monarchy.  But  wdiy  consider  such  petulant  and  childish  ex¬ 
pressions  of  prej  udice  ?  Go  to  England.  Let  us  see. 

1  have  before  me  a  paper  entitled  ‘  ‘A  Decade  in  the  History  of  English 
Telegraphy,”  written  and  read  by  the  chief  engineer  of  telegraphs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his  autograph  letter  to  me, 
dated  General  Post-Office,  London,  June  20,  1883.  From  this  paper 
and  this  letter  and  accompanying  documents  I  may  have  time  to  present 
a  few  figures  of  direct  and  perhaps  sufficient  force  in  the  premises.  Be- 
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fore  the  passage  of  the  money  bill,  which  closed  the  legislation  estab¬ 
lishing  a  government  postal  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1869,  the  tarilf  in  England  was  as  follows:  One  shilling  for  twenty  words 
under  one  hundred  miles;  Is.  6d.  for  twenty  words  between  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  hundred  miles;  2s.  for  twenty  words  a  distance  above  two 
hundred  miles.  The  tariff  to  Ireland  was  from  three  to  five  shillings, 
according  to  distance.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Brihiin  made  a  change,  assumed  control  of  the  telegraph,  at  a 
time  when  the  charges  by  the  private  companies  were  far  less  than  the 
charges  in  this  country  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Washburn  made  his  speech 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  There  was  but  a  few  months’  difference 
between  the  time  when  the  Englisli  Government  assumed  control  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  day  when  Mr.  Washburn  delivered  the  remarks  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

And  here  let  attention  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  all 
the  changes  referred  to  and  all  the  great  reforms  there  with  respect  to 
the  postal  system  have  been  secured  in  face  of  great  opposition.  When 
they  were  first  suggested  there  was  the  loud  laugh  betraying  the  vulgar 
or  the  venal  mind,  or  the  owl-wise  stare  and  accompanying  contemptu¬ 
ous  rebuff  of  many  so-called  leiuling  statesmen.  It  was  so  when  John 
Palmer,  of  Bath,  who  is  as  deserving  of  a  statue  at  the  Exchange  in 
London  as  is  Eowland  Hill  himself — it  was  so  when  John  Palmer  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  mail-bags  be  taken  from  the  post-boy  and  put  upon  the 
mail-coach.  And  yet,  shortly  after  he  had  been  “  hailed  as  a  fool  for 
his  folly, ”>the  British  Government  engaged  Mr.  Palmer  as  controller- 
general  of  the  post-offices,  giving  him  a  salary  of  $75,000  per  annum, 
with  2.T  per  cent,  upon  any  excess  in  the  net  revenue  over  £240,000. 
And  while  so  much  of  this  record  is  inserted  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
the  fact  that  .soon  after  his  employment  it  was  discovered  that  John 
Palmer’s  income  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  government;  and 
that  in  1792  he  was  pensioned  with  an  allowance  of  $15,000  a  year; 
and  that  subsequently,  in  1813,  he  received  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
$250,000.  It  is  precisely  one  hundred  years  since  John  Palmer  was 
called  to  London  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  take  the  position  of  controller-general 
of  the  post-offices  and  ‘  ‘  to  establish  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  ever 
effected  in  the  department” — a  good  centennial  year  for  the  passage 
of  House  bill  No.  98,  on  the  files  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress. 

John  Palmer  was  derided  as  a  man  devoid  of  common  sense  when  he 
first  made  his  j^roposition.  If  Guiteau  had  flourished  before  his  day 
and  been  notorious  at  Newgate,  John  Palmer  would  doubtless  have  been 
called  “crank.”  Ives  Scudamore,  as  well  as  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  had  to 
confront  at  first  something  of  popular  opprobrium,  excited  of  course 
by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  or  their  associates.  But  the  mail-coach 
did  supersede  the  post-boy,  and  the  penny-postage  plan  was  adopted, 
and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  when  there  was  nothing  like  the 
extortion  of  which  we  have  had  to  complain,  did  establish  the  govern¬ 
ment  postal-telegraph  system.  And  this  was  due  to  the  force  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  The  discovery  by  Pitt  in  behalf  of  Palmer,  and  by  Wal¬ 
lace  in  behalf  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Ives  Scudamore  were  due  in  first  and  foremost  degree  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  people.  Please  make  a  note  of  this  point. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  confessedly 
not  so  intelligent  as  our  people;  by  no  manner  of  means  so  well  educated 
as  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country.  But  there  is  a  public 
opinion  on  all  such  subjects  as  this.  Why  have  we  no  postal  telegraph 
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in  the  United  States  to-day  ?  Because  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  has  succeeded,  by  means  direct  and  by  its  virtual  copartner¬ 
ship  with  the  Associated  Press,  to  keep  from  the  majority  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  belong  in  this  case  and  this  cause. 

In  1869  the  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  2,488,  March  31,  1883,  the  number  was  5,742.  In  1869 
the  total  number  of  messages  transmitted  by  the  private  companies  was 
6,000,000  to  6,500,000.  During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1883,  the 
number  of  messages  was  32,193,294.  The  number  of  messages  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  during  last  year  was 
40,000,000;  less  than  8,000,000  in  excess  of  the  number  of  messages 
sent  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Now,  think  of  it.  Consider  the  distance  in  our  country  and  compare 
the  figures.  Judge,  estimate  for  yourselves  the  probable  increase  of 
patronage  with  the  low  uniform  rates  fixed  in  my  bill.  Of  course  we 
all  know  that  London  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  the  globe;  of  course  we  know  that  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  are  densely  populated;  but  let  all  the  facts  in  this  relation  go  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  36, 000, 000  of  people  against  our  50,000,000.  There 
are  trains  running  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  within 
twenty-four  hours — running  at  a  rate  of  speed  varying  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  an  hour  and  bearing  the  mails  of  the  country.  There  are 
comparatively  fewer  persons  desirous  or  capable  of  using  the  telegraph, 
and  there  is  only  a  day’s  march  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  as 
against  our  3,000  miles.  In  that  country  there  has  been  an  equally 
rapid  multiplication  in  the  patronage  of  the  telegraph — in  fact,  a  greater 
increase  when  you  consider  the  three  years  or  more  which  are  added  in 
the  comparisons  made  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
Surely  this  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  even  if  my  time  allowed  it.  Here 
is  abundant  evidence,  which  can  be  supplemented  by  the  record  from 
other  European  countries,  that  a  low  uniform  tariff  brings  an  enormous 
addition  of  patronage  in  a  thickly,  compactly  settled  countiy.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland ;  but  I  quote 
it  in  preference,  because  it  can  be  read  of  all  men  and  then  inquired  into 
by  any  one  among  us  disposed  to  study  the  subject.  With  that  ratio 
of  desire  and  disposition  and  will  to  patronize  the  telegraph  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  distance  increases,  is  there  not  here  an  argument  unanswer¬ 
able  and  overwhelming  to  show  that  a  low  uniform  rate  would  pay  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ?  The  calculation  is  easy  on  the  few 
figures  submitted.  Ten  cents  for  40, 000, 000  dispatches  is  what?  Ten 
cents  for  100,000,000  dispatches  per  annum  within  two  years  after  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  postal  telegraph  is  what?  Will  it  pay  ? 
Why,  we  are  among  the  simplicities  of  bu.siness  arithmetic. 

But  you  must  not  pass  a  postal-telegraph  bill  until  you  shall  have 
paid  the  widows  and  orphans  !  That  is  to  say,  until  you  shall  have 
paid  Jay  Gould  and  his  associates  sixty  to  sixty -five  millions  of  dollars 
for  a  property  that  is  not  intrinsically  worth  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
to-day.  Weil  I  know  how  they  have  built  up  their  bunch  of  figures. 
I  wish  that  their  tables  had  been  called  off  in  a  speech  delivered  on  this 
floor,  so  that  the  record  could  be  put  side  by  side  in  parallel  columns. 

This  great  monopoly  Inis  so  suppressed  the  facts  with  respect  to 
telegraphy  that  there  are  thousands  of  good  people  who  believe  that  a 
certain  bill,  which  they  have  not  read  or  heard  epitomized,  to  wit. 
House  bill  No.  98,  if  passed  by  this  Congress,  would  involve  this  country 
in  an  enormous  debt,  and  all  to  no  practical  benefit;  whereas  the  fact 
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is,  tested  by  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  alone,  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Government  postal  telegraph  under  such  measure  as  the  one 
before  me  would  bring  to  the  hearthstones  of  the  people  such  enlarged 
facilities  for  intercommunication  as  a  postal  telegraph  presumes  and 
provides,  with  a  small  outlay  supplied  by  the  people  themselves  and 
gladly  and  joyfully  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  a  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  construction  expenditure,  to  be  ultimately  and  quickly 
returned  from  the  profits  of  a  telegraph  line  worked  at  no  higher  rates 
than  those  named  in  House  bill  No.  98,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 

During  many  years,  as  I  have  a  scrap-book  full  of  editorial  items  to 
show,  from  1869  to  1882,  it  was  announced  in  leading  journals  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  the  other  that  the  British  postal  telegraph  was  ‘  ‘  a 
failure;  ’  ’  that  it  was  run  at  a  great  loss  on  current  expenses.  And  this 
was  stated  by  journals  that  otherwise  bore  a  good  character  for  truth 
and  veracity.  Vainly  did  we  appeal  to  the  editors  to  give  the  facts. 
I  will  append  a  table  at  the  end  of  my  sj)eech  that  will  close  out  the 
availability  of  that  falsehood. 

These  fibs  with  respect  to  the  English  Government  telegraph  have 
been  circulated  up  to  a  very  late  day,  and  yet  in  the  American  Cyclo¬ 
pedia,  a  well-known  standard  authority,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
library  of  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  land,  at  so  early  a  date  as  1871 
the  following  is  to  be  found: 

The  return  has  been  presented  to  the  British  house  of  commons  respecting 
the  financial  results  of  the  transfer  of  the  telegraph  to  the  government.  It 
shows  that  the  transfer  of  the  telegraph  to  the  government  has  been  productive 
of  most  satisfactory  results.  Assuming  the  capital  expenditure  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  be  £7,800,000,  or  $39,000,000,  the  government  is  earning  the  gross  an¬ 
nual  revenue  of  10  per  cent.,  that  is  £750,000,  or  $3,750,000.  And  the  working 
expenses  are  not  more  than  53  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

With  this  presumably  staring  them  in  the  face  there  have  been  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  falsification  on  the  subject. 

And  now  comes  Dr.  Norvin  Green  into  the  committee-room  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  with  a  public  statement,  whereunto  he  af¬ 
fixes  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  and  a  speech  by 
a  member  of  Parliament  who  appears  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
seductive  influence  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Now, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Times  mourns  the  day  of  the  establishment  of 
a  postal  telegraph.  Before  that  time  it  had,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
great  advantage  over  its  contemporaries,  and  especially  over  the  journals 
published  outside  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  which  are  very  interesting  and  which  are 
argumentative  in  behalf  of  the  postal-telegraph  system.  But  it  should 
be  stated  that  before  the  establishment  of  the  English  postal  telegraph 
the  Times  was  a  far  greater  power  than  it  is  to-day.  It  acquired  in  its 
zenith  days  the  name  of  the  Thunderer;  but  now,  let  it  thunder  never 
so  loudly,  it  is  Jove  no  longer !  The  facilities  secured  to  the  country 
press  by  the  Government  telegraph  have  changed  all  that.  People  are 
apt  to  read  their  editorial  information  and  advice  in  the  same  paper 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  look  for  their  latest  telegraphic  news.  I 
shall  desire  to  append  a  letter  written  to  me  last  summer  by  Mr.  Graves, 
the  chief  engineer  of  English  telegraphs,  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
this  among  other  points.  The  interior  press  of  the  country  should  take 
special  notice  of  it.  At  the  same  time  I  deprecate  being  led  olf  into 
minor  matters,  into  little  side  questions,  Avherein  the  Western  Union 
management  delight,  and  whereby  the  monopoly  has  been  in  the  habit 
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of  securing  delay  on  the  part  of  Congress.  Let  us  have  a  postal  tele¬ 
graph  in  this  country,  ancT  then  talk  about  these  matters  afterwards. 

But  since  1  have  alluded  to  it,  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Pender’s  state¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  can  only  be 
excused  on  the  supposition  that  while  he  was  lirought  into  an  audience 
with  our  monoply  management,  he  never  studied  the  record  of  the 
postal-telegraph  system  in  liis  own  country.  For  if  Mr.  Pender  is  cor¬ 
rect,  then  Mr.  Graves,  the  chief  engineer  of  telegraphs,  and  Postmaster 
General  Fawcett  are  all  wrong. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  Dr.  Norvin  Green  and  company  (how  large  a  party 
of  “widows  and  orphans”  there  were  in  the  vessel  I  do  not  know) 
went  abroad  last  year  or  the  year  before  in  the  endeavor  to  float  some 
of  Jay  Gould’s  Western  Union  Telegraph  stock  on  the  foreign  market. 
But  while  our  English  cousins  and  our  German  ancestors  have  been  badly 
bitten  liy  railroad  securities  issued  in  this  country,  they  were  not  quite 
so  stupid  as  to  make  any  large  in\'estmentsin  the  watered  x>aperof  this 
conscienceless  and  rotten  corporation. 

Here  is  a  little  pamphlet  that  has  been  circulated  through  the  post- 
office  boxes  of  Cougre.ss,  at  the  expense,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  though  the  managers  have  not  their  names 
upon  it,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  chief  authorities  in  the  British 
Government  wish  to  make  a  sale  of  the  telegraphs  to  private  compa¬ 
nies.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  chief  engineer,  dated  a  fortnight  ago,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  intention  to  reduce  the  uniform  rate  to  M.  for 
twenty  words  within  the  next  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  this  desperate  fight  made,  whenever  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  brought  forward,  to  prevent  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  doing  that  which  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  saw  fit  to  do 
under  far  less  inducing  circumstances  fifteen  years  ago?  I  will  tell 
you.  The  x^rofits  of  the  telegraphing  busine.ss  proper  are  enormous; 
but  it  is  something  more,  something  besides  this  that  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  months  ago  there  met  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ,  according  to  the  slip  which  I  have  here  from  the  Bridgeport 
Standard,  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  associated  in  the  directory 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraxffi  Comxiany;  and  the  Standard  says: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  united  wealth  of  the  board  amounts  to  S370,000,000,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  man  on  it  worth  less  than  $10,000,000. 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  other  business  connections  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  or  may  have  had,  nor  could  I  undertake  to  define  exclu¬ 
sively  the  sources  of  wealth  possessed  by  any  one  of  them.  But  here 
is  a  well  authenticated  statement,  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  directors 
who  is  a  citizen  of  Bridgeport  is  jiublished  in  the  article  in  a  way  that 
suggests  his  responsibility  for  the  calculation.  I  say  it  might  be  that 
the  opulence  of  these  gentlemen  cume  exclusively  from  their  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  telegraph  monopoly,  and  the  iirobabilities  are  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  You  rexily  that  the  total  caxiital  stock  is  but  $80,000,000,  and 
allowing  the  actual  investments  of  stockholders,  including  the  original 
ownership  of  purchased  lines,  to  be  not  over  $15,000,000,  and  adding  up 
the  iirofits  which  have  been  xmblished,  there  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  $370,000,000  in  the  possession  of  these  few  men.  That  is  prob¬ 
ably  so.  And  yet,  I  assert,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  all  this  wealth 
or  an  equal  amount  of  wealth  among  these  individuals  could  be  traced 
to  their  alliance  in  and  connection  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 
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Answer  this  question;  If  low  uniform  ratas  will  pay  profits,  and  it 
low  uniform  rates  will  pay  larger  profits  than  the  present  extortionate 
rates,  why  does  not  the  directory  adopt  them?  1  will  tell  you;  and 
the  answer  to  this  question  answers  the  one  that  I  have  just  repeated. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  or  it  has 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  sup¬ 
press  invention.  The  fact  of  such  suppression  Ciin  be  easily  proved. 
It  is  still  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Comijany’s 
management  to  keep  up  prices  at  the  highest  possible  figure,  because 
the  management  do  not  desire  to  have  the  people,  the  general  public, 
by  individual  effort,  or  by  simple  and  many  associations,  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  latest  possible  dispatches  giving  the  commercial  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  How  the  directory  Cim  obtain  great  profits  to  them¬ 
selves  by  a  monopoly  of  the  commercial  news  a  few  hours  in  advance 
of  others  has  been  already  sufficiently  stated  or  indicated  upon  the  floor 
of  this  House.  ‘  ‘  Ah,  but  they  would  not  do  it.  These  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  their  saintly  predecessors  would  not  dream  of  such  a  thing 
{IS  taking  iid vantage  of  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  distant  mar¬ 
ket  quotcitions !”  I  have  been  astounded  at  the  innocence,  I  will  not 
say  the  gullibility,  of  intelligent  men  in  extending  an  overplus  of  charity 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  Are  these  gentlemen  of  the  directoiy  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  such  apostolic  scrupulosity 
in  their  business  transcictions  that  they  would  not  d{iy  by  d{iy  and  hour 
by  hour  secretly  but  cerffiinly  use  the  advantage  they  possess?  Are 
there  any  other  such  business  men  on  earth?  Given  the  advantage, 
do  you  me{in  to  say  that  this  business  firm  will  not  and  does  not  “im¬ 
prove  ”  it ?  “They  would  not  do  it?  ”  That  is  precisely  what  they 
do;  and  there  is  where  incalculable  profits  may  be  reaped. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  associated  in  the  management  of  a  daily  jour¬ 
nal  in  San  Francisco  which  received  telegraphic  dispatches  in  cipher. 
There  was  a  great  fire  at  Hunter’s  Point,  Brooklyn,  in  which  was  con¬ 
sumed  the  Hunter  Co{il-Oil  Refining  Works,  which  at  that  time  largely 
supplied  the  California  market.  The  conflagration  was  so  extensive  that 
it  is  said  to  have  lighted  up  the  East  River  front  of  New  York  from  IRir- 
lem  to  Wall  street.  A  recent  similar  conflagration  may  have  given  some 
of  my  fellow-members  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  brilliancy 
of  the  illumination.  The  flames  are  said  to  have  “lighted  the  city  of 
New  York.  ’  ’  But  not  a  syllable  of  tidings  of  this  great  fire  came  across 
in  the  dispatches  of  the  Associated  Press.  Only  those  merchants  in  San 
Francisco  who  were  wise  enough  to  take  the  journal  for  which  the  dis¬ 
patches  that  came  in  cipher  were  prepared  were  saved  on  the  following 
morning  from  selling  their  co{il-oil  to  the  very  eiirly-calling  customer, 
the  alleged  agent  of  the  telegraph  management,  by  reading  the  news 
which  we  alone  supplied. 

“  Oh ,  but  this  is  only  one  instance.  If  these  orphans  were  in  the  habit 
of  manipulating  things  in  that  way  we  should  hiive  many  other  such 
instances  on  the  open  record.”  Not  so.  They  are  to  be  credited  with 
Avisdom  in  their  day  and  generation.  R{ither  am  I  not  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  was  an  exceptional  discovery,  not  an  isohited  transaction  ? 

Are  you  not  all  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  a  Cincinnati 
broker  named  Davis  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  business  as  a 
dealer  in  market  news;  an  illustrative  case  often  and  forcibly  shitedby 
Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  ? 

The  merchants,  the  farmers,  and  all  other  producers  in  this  country, 
{IS  well  as  the  m{inufacturers,  are  vitally  interested  in  this  movement  for 
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a  postal  tolegraph.  Not  alone  the  railroad  company  in  California  but 
the  telegraph  monopoly  as  well  takes  its  constant  and  its  immense  per¬ 
centage  trom  the  profits  of  the  toilers  and  the  small  capitalists  without 
hazard  of  loss;  the  railroad  by  freight  charges,  based  on  “  what  the  traf¬ 
fic  will  hear,  ’  ’  and  the  telegraph  management  by  the  possession  and  the 
manipulation  of  the  market  quotations  of  the  world.  And  I  charge  it 
upon  the  floor  of  this  House  that  in  these  lines  now  indicated  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  monopoly  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
written  by  Cave  Johnson,  Democratic  Postmaster-General,  in  1846. 
[Applause.  ] 

I  have  urged  attention  to  the  suppression  which  has  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation  of  a  just  public  sentiment  touching  this  subject. 
And  I  believe  that  in  it  there  is  an  effective  appeal  to  the  members  upon 
both  sides  of  this  House.  This  is  a  matter  for  non-partisan  legislation, 
and  I  have  always  presented  it  as  such.  But  here  comes  the  lobbyist 
of  the  W estern  U nion  Telegraph  Company  and  whispers  ‘  ‘  paternal  gov¬ 
ernment.  ’  ’  And  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  talismanic,  a  cabalistic  phrase 
that  will  charm  this  side  of  the  House  and  operate  so  as  to  quench  or 
defeat  any  effort  to  get  a  majority  here  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  I 
have  heard  men  lisping  that  within  the  last  few  days  on  the  outside 
of  these  curtains,  before  the  hour  for  clearing  the  floor,  who  I  have 
reason  to  believe  can  not  spell  either  one  of  the  words  that  they  pronounce 
with  such  orticular  slickuess  or  pomposity. 

Public  opinion  !  In  many  respects  it  does  not  exist  in  this  country. 
How  is  it  with  the  personal  reputation  here?  “Fame”  has  been  so 
manufactured  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  its  asso¬ 
ciate  as  to  afford  startling  illustrations  of  the  power  of  these  twins  in 
controlling  and  shaping  the  general  estimation  of  men  in  public  life. 
Why  even  I — informed  and  forewarned  as  I  was  or  ought  to  have  been — 
even  I  went  into  yonder  Senate  gallery  several  years  ago,  seduced  to  the 
visit  by  the  repeated  proclamations  that  had  gone  abroa(^,  as  it  afterward 
appeared ,  under  the  suggestions  of  the  great  monopoly.  I  visited  the  gal¬ 
lery  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  an  announced  speaker  who  I  had  been 
led  to  believe  was  a  sort  of  compound  of  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Tristam 
Burges  all  in  one,  and  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  sat  there  in 
that  crowded  gallery,  in  the  midst  of  aromatic  types  of  American  and 
African  civilization,  sustained  for  three  long  mortal  hours  by  the  grace 
of  patience  and  a  bottle  of  camphor,  in  order  that  I  might  listen  to  this 
oratorical  wonder.  And  at  last  he  rose  and  spoke.  And  thenceforth, 
as  a  reporter,  I  could  testify  that  for  grammatical  inaccuracies,  for  dis¬ 
jointed  statements,  for  illogical  deductions,  for  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit¬ 
able  conclusions,  this  “champion  ”  of  the  telegraph  monopoly — as  be¬ 
fore  and  since  he  has  proved  himself  to  be — did  not,  in  the  performance 
to  which  I  listened,  come  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  stump  declamation 
of  an  average  backwoods  politician  on  a  canvass  for  the  position  of  a 
cross-road  justice  of  the  peace.  [Applause.  ] 

A  Member.  Name  him. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  Oh,  I  must  decline  to  do  that.  There 
are  so  many  who  might  possibly  come  under  the  designation  and  dis¬ 
tinction  that  it  would  be  invidious  for  me  to  point  out  the  man.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  A  short  time  afterward,  in  the  same  Chamber,  I  heard  a  most 
admirable  speech  from  a  man — an  old  member — whose  name  I  had 
never  seen  in  the  telegraphic  dispatches  save  in  a  commonplace  state¬ 
ment  or  a  personally  disparaging  sentence. 

But  now  come  these  lobbyists  of  the  telegraph  monopoly — again  and 


again  returning  to  tlie  charge — with  an  expectiition  of  capturing  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  majority  with  those  words  of  necromancy,  “paternal  govern¬ 
ment.”  Especially,  if  not  exclusively,  comes  the  suggestion  to  this 
side  of  the  House:  “Oh,  there  is  no  danger  that  Mr,  Sumner  or  any 
other  pleader  for  a  postal  telegraph  will  obtain  a  listening  audience 
upon  his  side  of  the  Chamber,  because  we  can  close  the  ears  of  all 
Democrats  against  such  an  advocacy  injecting  those  six  syllables 
beforehand — ‘  paternal  government.’  ”  Of  course  I  have  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  of  my  colleagues  from  that  which  the  quoted  brag  imports, 
and  this  circle  of  hearers  confirms  my  judgment. 

But  let  me  ask,  how  comes  it  that  these  lobbyists  linger  with  such 
affectionate  appeals  and  intonations  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber?  Have 
the  orphans  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  any  concern  in 
the  maintenance  or  promotion  of  Democratic  principles?  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Jay  Gould  himself  that  he  Avas  a  Democrat  or  Republican 
as  suited  his  temi)orary  residence  or  immediate  needs,  being  an  Erie 
Railroad  man  always. 

Now,  I  say  that  this  is  a  strictly  non-partisan  mea.sure.  But  look  you, 
my  Democratic  brethren,  since  appeal  is  centered  here:  Do  you  know 
why  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  not  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States?  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  remember  those  days  of  disquietude, 
of  doubt,  of  anxious  solicitude  from  November,  1876,  to  late  in  Febru- 
aiy,  1877?  Recall  them,  while  I  tell  you  why  Samuel  J. 'Tilden  was 
not  installed  in  the  Prasidential  chair.  It  was  the  general  belief,  which 
subsequent  events  or  disclosures  have  shown  to  be  well  founded,  that 
in  the  event  of  JMr.  Tilden’s  inauguration  Montgomery  Blair  would  be 
Postmaster-General.  And  Montgomery  Blair  was  uncompromisingly  in 
favor  of  a  postal  telegraph.  He  was  not  a  man  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  monopoly  by  making  general,  discursive,  or  rice-water  recom¬ 
mendations  of  reform  or  the  establishment  of  a  system  and  then  say  and 
do  no  more  about  it;  thus  giA'ing  a  false  hope,  and  preA'^enting  others  in 
authority  from  acting  aggressiA^ely  and  initiatorily  in  the  cause.  The 
monopoly  did  not  fear  Aveak  shoAvings  and  advice  from  other  pens  and 
under  other  auspices.  But  it  Avould  not  be  safe  to  permit  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  Avith  such  a  Postmaster-General  in  mind,  to  take  the  executive 
seat  to  Avhich  he  had  been  chosen.  And  what  was  the  work  put  in 
train  against  that  deprecated  act  of  installation  ? 

I  have  spoken  about  the  shaping  and  suppressing  of  public  sentiment 
by  this  great  monopoly,  to  the  inj  ury  of  public  and  private  enterprise 
and  general  welfare.  Go  back  to  those  months  of  1876  and  1877,  Avhen 
the  Democracy  of  Indiana,  in  conjunction  with  no  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  honest  Republicans  of  that  State,  Avere  organizing,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  doctrine  of  the  Constitution,  to  Avit,  that  a  majority  shall  rule, 
was  exemplified  in  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Tilden.  Then  and  there¬ 
upon  there  Avas  poured  into  that  State  a  flood  of  dispatches,  dated  in 
every  other  CommonAvealth,  declaring  that  all  that  the  Democracy  else¬ 
where  desired  at  that  particular  juncture — desired  above  everything 
else — was  peace !  War  Avas  threatened !  Grant  and  Sherman  Avere  gath¬ 
ering  the  regular  Army  and  the  artillery  at  Washington;  and  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  of  every  other  CommonAvealth  were  down  on  their  knees  praying 
for  peace;  and  it  Avas  deplorable  that  the  Indiana  Democracy  should 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  organizing  in  the  cause  that  had  been  an¬ 
nounced.  This  was  about  the  tone  and  substance  of  the  telegraphic 
appeal.  The  imploring  was  reiterated  in  the  ears  of  our  Indiana  breth- 
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ren  from  every  quarter,  “Let  us  have  peace!  Hush!  Do  not  hold 
public  meetings  demanding  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Tilden.  Do  not 
join  leagues  where  there  is  an  obligation  to  attend  at  the  seat  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  4th  of  next  March  duly  equipped  and  provided  as  the 
law  directs.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  do  anything  of  that  kind.” 
The  Democracy  all  over  the  surrounding  country  was  supposed  to  be 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication ;  at  one  time  prostrate,  with  their  faces 
toward  the  excited  yeomen  of  the  West,  begging  them  to  desist  from 
their  public  demonstrations  and  to  repair  to  their  homes  and  to  make 
no  more  noise  of  challenge  or  threat  with  respect  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  Is  not  that  history? 

And  then  it  was  the  same  when  the  people  of  California  were  organ¬ 
izing  in  the  same  direction.  And  I  confess  to  you  frankly,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  we  were  organizing  as  Democrats  and  as  loyal  citizens  of  this 
Republic  with  a  view  to  join  our  comrades  in  a  goodly  representation, 
and  see  to  it  that  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  duly  inaugurated  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  And  I  declare  to  you  it  would  have  been  cow¬ 
ardly  and  unpatriotic  if  we  had  not  been  so  engaged.  Then  the  wires 
that  crossed  the  plains  were  burdened  with  beseechings  to  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  in  that  business.  All  that  the  leading  Democrats,  all  that  the  mass 
of  the  Democracy  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  desired  was  peace.  And 
to  us  there  came  very  soon  tidings  that  the  Democracy  of  Indiana  had 
repented  them  of  the  evil  of  their  public  assemblings  and  their  drill- 
room  exercises,  as  loyal  soldiers  of  the  Government  of  our  fathers.  And 
soon  it  came  to  us — for  to  us,  who  were  in  a  comparatively  isolated  posi¬ 
tion,  it  was  safer  to  be  more  particular  and  undisguised  in  the  messages — 
soon  it  came  to  us  that  it  was  very  probable  that  ‘  ‘  peace’  ’  meant  the  in¬ 
auguration  of — of — of — Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  name  of  that  man  who 
drew  Samuel  J.  Tilden’s  salary  for  four  years?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Hayes. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  Oh,  yes!  Ha-a-a-y-es.  [Renewed  laugh¬ 
ter.] 

And  when  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  warm  in  their  lawful 
desire  and  determination  to  contribute  to  the  placing  in  office  of  the 
man  who  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  was  it  not 
telegraphed  all  over  the  country  that  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  did 
not  care  whether  Mr.  Tilden  was  put  in  or  kept  out?  In  fact,  was  it 
not  telegraphed  that  the  Democracy  of  South  Carolina  did  not  like  Mr. 
Tilden  very  much  any  way?  That  while  it  was  true  that  they  did  not 
know  much  about — that  is,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  citizens  there,  who  had  legitimate  residence  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth — did  not  know  much  about  this  man,  this  man - 

A  Membee  (interrupting).  Hayes. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  This  man  Hayes— without  knowing 
much  of  him — they  had  no  preference  for  the  man  elected.  All  they 
wanted  was  peace.  And  if  peace  meant  Hayes  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
well  and  good ;  there  was  no  sentiment  there  that  amounted  to  a  market- 
day  excitement  one  way  or  the  other.  Is  not  this  history  within  your 
OAvn  knowledge? 

The  “sensitive  business  interests  of  the  country”  required  that  a 
man  who  had  not  been  elected  President  should  be  inaugurated  !  That 
was  one  of  the  choice  iterations  of  the  monopoly,  while  it  was  misrepre¬ 
senting,  suppressing,  and  demoralizing  public  sentiment  on  the  main 
question.  Do  we  not  know — have  we  not  since  learned,  if  we  oureelves 
were  not  wise  enough  to  understand  it  all  along — that  the  sensitiveness 
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of  the  business  of  the  country  would  liave  been  with  the  right  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  issue,  if  the  monopolists  that  controlled  in  great  part  the  tele¬ 
graphic  news  of  the  country  had  not  deceived  the  mavsses  in  one  section 
of  the  Union  by  false  reports  as  to  the  popular  opinion,  wish,  and  will 
in  every  other  section  ? 

Have  you  forgotten  the  evidence  of  Republican  partisanship  given  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  the  careful  preservation  of 
cipher  telegrams  that  passed  between  a  person  for  whose  actions  in  the 
premises  Mr,  Tilden  was  in  no  sense  responsible  and  some  of  the  venal 
men  who  claimed  that  they  held  on  sale  certain  electoral  votes  of  the 
South  ?  Has  the  fact  of  the  wholesale  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
telegraphic  correspondence  of  contemporaneous  dates  that  passed  be¬ 
tween  Republican  managers  in  the  South  and  North,  slipped  from  your 
memories?  The  whole  record  with  respect  to  this  matter  should  come 
again  before  the  minds  of  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  in  view 
of  the  appeal  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
present  claim  of  non-partisanship  in  all  ‘  ‘  business  arrangements  ’  ’  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  (a  claim  only  modified  or  quali¬ 
fied  by  a  pretense,  in  certain  instances,  that  if  there  is  j  ust  now  any 
instinctive  or  inevitable  leaning  toward  any  party,  it  may  be  seen  with 
the  aid  of  a  political  theodolite  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  Democratic 
organization !). 

Yesterday,  or  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  it  was  the  Democratic  party 
that  must  be  traduced.  Are  our  Republican  friends  confident  that  this 
year  and  the  next  it  will  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  telegraph  monop¬ 
oly  to  defeat  their  candidate  for  President? 

Talk  of  partisan  control  of  the  telegraph  !  There  cu,n  be  no  such 
thing  under  Government  management.  But  it  exists  to-day  without 
any  salt  of  honor  in  it. 

But  now  come  the  lobbyists  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  prate  about  ‘  ‘  paternal  government.  ’  ’  Oh,  how  they  love  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  !  And  now  they  will  tell  you — now  that  there  is  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  in  this  Chamber,  and  a  majority  for  a  postal-telegraph 
bill  in  the  Senate — now  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  got  a  corps  of 
officers  who  are  everything  short  of  being  lineal  descendants  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

I  have  even  heard  it  intimated  that  if  we  will  refrain  from  taking  any 
action  in  a  postal  telegraph  way  at  this  session  of  Congress,  and  will 
nominate  a  President  (or  perchance  a  Vice-President — in  a  certain  con¬ 
tingency)  who  is  agreeable  to  their  brotherhood,  they  will  lend  a  sort  of 
corporation  sui^port  to  the  ticket.  Is  there  any  man  on  this  side  of 
the  House  to  be  caught  by  any  such  suggestion  as  that?  I  wot  not. 

What  these  monopolists  look  for  in  this  respect,  is  to  get  a  man  after 
their  own  heart  on  both  tickets  and  then  choose  the  most  subservient, 
or  the  one  that  for  any  discovered  reasons  can  be  controlled  by  them  to 
the  greatest  extent. 

One  other  suggestion  I  must  not  forget.  It  is  said  we  are  now  ha\ing 
and  we  are  going  to  have  great  and  growing  and  permanent  competition. 
Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  got  the  retrospect  of  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  You  know  what  that  signifies.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes !  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  will  give  us  enduring  com¬ 
petition.  And  Johnny  Mackay,  from  the  Virginia  Bonanza  and  the 
Parisian  Arch  of  Triumph,  is  going  to  give  us  competition.  Why, 
Johnny  will  even  carry  letters  for  the  Government,  on  certain  trunk 
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routes,  for  half  a  cent  a  word.  So  he  will — if  you  give  him  all  the 
business  ol  the  Government,  with  a  license  to  charge  his  own  rates  on 
the  feeding  branches.  So  Johnny  could  really  aftbrd  to  do,  with  lines 
all  over  the  country.  That  I  admit.  And  that  is  in  vindication  of  the 
terms  set  down  in  m}”^  hill;  which  provide  for  a  profit  during  the  first 
years,  adequate  to  meet  all  possible  incidental  and  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  the  establishmont  of  a  neAV  line;  more  than  ade¬ 
quate — far  more — if  maintained  to  the  end  of  a  decade  of  years,  than 
woiild  be  necessary  in  order  to  return  the  twenty-five  millions  called 
for  in  my  bill.  But  are  you  to  be  deluded  any  longer  with  a  promise 
of  competition  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  competition  to-day  means  con¬ 
solidation  day  after  to-morrow  ?  Tide  along  and  tide  along,  and  still 
maintain  rates  at  exorbitant  figures,  with  secret  pooling  arrangements 
all  the  while.  Is  not  this  the  old  worn-out  trick  of  these  monpolies  ? 
At  least,  gentlemen,  say  if  you  will  that  you  flatly  refuse  to  establish 
a  postal  telegraph.  But  do  not  say,  nor  permit  any  man  to  say  for  you, 
that  you  base  your  declination  upon  a  belief  in  reform  rates  by  com¬ 
petition.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  in  the  homely,  unstudied  phrase  of 
our  Western  folks,  not  only  as  one  claiming  to  represent  the  people  on 
a  general  basis  of  understanding  and  conviction,  but  also  as  specially 
authorized  and  directed  by  the  resolutions  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  labor  societies,  and  honest  anti-monopoly  leagues.  In 
all  recent  public  iiolitical  meetings  in  my  State  the  people  assembled 
have  unanimously  urged  the  passage  of  this  measure  which  I  present, 
and  their  petitions  are  here  in  different  forms  for  your  inspection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  other  method  for  the  obtaining  and  the 
maintaining  of  just  and  judicious  management  of  telegraifiis  in  this 
country  save  and  except  by  a  Government  postal-telegraph  enactment. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  telegi’aphic  services  at  figures 
which  come  close  to  the  actual  expenditures  in  the  business  and  a  fair 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant.  In  no  other  way  will  the  people  and 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  practically  all  the  people,  have  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  this  great  and  surpassingly  marvelous  invention.  Our  fathers 
“  builded  wiser  than  they  knew;”  for  the  Constitution  which  they 
framed  doth  command  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  as  is  advocated. 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  political  and  the  social  and  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  ad  vantages  which  would  spring  inevitably — ever-enlarg¬ 
ing  in  their  beneficence — from  the  establishment  that  is  now  sought  at 
your  hands  and  under  an  appeal  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  your 
oaths.  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  its  features.  What  a  web  of 
amity  would  be  woven  by  this  lacing  and  interlacing  of  electric  wire ! 
And  while  some  may  say  it  is  too  early  in  this  century  or  too  late  in 
this  session  for  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  as  House  bill  No.  98,  I 
shall  retain  to  the  last  hours  for  reasonable  expectation  the  hope  and 
the  belief,  that  before  this  division  of  our  official  lifetime  shall  close,  this 
country  will  have  had  their  postal  facilities  enlarged  by  the  legal  grant 
of  authority  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  forthwith  proceed  to  prepare 
and  publish  specifications  for  the  building  of  postal-telegraph  lines 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
[Applause.] 
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Appendix  A. 

HOW  THE  WESTERN  UNION  STOCK  HAS  BEEN  WATERED. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  it  is  the 
most  exacting,  the  most  extortionate,  the  most  corrupt,  monopoly  in  our  land. 
I  have  given  it  all  due  credit.  At  least  as  early  as  1855  its  history  as  a  swindle 
began. 

Its  original  capital  was  $360,000.  This  was  watered  in  1855  and  1856  to  twice 
the  amount  each  time  ;  and  the  capital  in  1857  was  $1,500,000.  In  1858  this  was 
again  watered  to  $3,000,(HX).  In  1863  it  was  again  watered  by  again  doubling  the 
number  of  shares  to  $6,000,000.  In  1864  its  stock  was  further  increased,  on  a  pur¬ 
chase  and  extension  of  lines,  $5,000,000,  making  $11,000,000  in  all.  In  1864  the 
whole  stock  was  again  doubled  by  issue  to  stockholders  of  an  exact  gift  of  $11,- 
000,000  in  stock  dividends.  This  would  make  the  stock  amount  to  $22,000,000 ; 
but  the  figures  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  are  $21,355,100.  Dur¬ 
ing  1865  the  stock  was  increased  by  exchanges  to  $21,485,4(X).  In  1866  the  stock 
was  again  watered  $472,300  by  an  issue  of  a  stock  dividend;  and  soon  after,  by 
consolidation  with  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company  and  by  issue  for  the 
United  States  Pacific  lines,  further  increased  $7,179,100,  making  $29,156,800.  In 
1866,  by  stock  in  exchange  for  American  Telegraph  Company’s  stock,  there  was 
an  increase  of  $4,000,000;  and  by  a  grand  watering  process — by  an  issue  of  stock 
bonus  of  $7,818,800 — the  stock  was  increased  $11,818,800,  making  it  $40,955,600. 

The  following  is  from  an  article  by  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  which  appeared  in 
the  North  American  Review  of  December,  1883: 

“  Consolidation  invited  further  competition,  for  the  Mutual  Union  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  in  1883  the  Western  Union  leased  it  lines  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years  for  an  annual  rental  of  $500,000,  thus  adding  another  weight  to  the 
burden  to  be  borne  by  the  public.  Nor  did  the  Western  Union  then  obtain  a 
monopoly,  for  new  competitoi’s  have  started  up,  anxious  to  be  consolidated.  The 
effect  of  the  various  consolidations  and  stock  dividends  is  forcibly  shown  by  a 


tabular  statement* 

The  capital  of  the  company  prior  to  its  reorganization  in  1866  was.  ...  $10,000,000 
At  that  time  it  was  increased  by  the  issue  of  new  stock  for  shares  in 

other  companies .  20,568,000 

It  has  been  subsequently  increased  by  the  issue  of  new  stock  for 

shares  in  other  companies . . .  20, 330, 000 

For  stock  dividends  in  1866  . .  10, 000, 000 

For  stock  dividends  in  1879 .  5, 960, 608 

For  stock  dividends  in  1881 .  15,526,590 

For  stock  dividends  in  1881,  on  account  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele¬ 
graph  shares  owned  by  the  Western  Union  and  then  divided.  .  4,320,000 


86, 805, 196 

Less  stock  of  the  company  purchased  in  1874 .  6, 805, 196 


80, 000, 000 

The  stockholders  have  received — 

Cash  dividends  since  1866 .  34, 000, 000 

Stock  dividends  since  1879 .  25, 817, 198 

And  the  company  had  on  hand,  June30, 1883,  available  assets  toward 
future  stock  dividends .  15, 039, 000 


Total  dividends  and  undivided  assets  since  January  1, 1866  .  74, 856, 000 


“  Since  1867  the  public,  besides  contributing  these  cash  dividends  and  assets, 
has  paid  $110,000,000,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  company.  The  sum  of  $20,- 
330,000,  expended  in  the  purchase  of  rival  lines,  represents  a  part  of  the  cost  to 
the  public  of  its  vain  efforts,  since  1867,  to  procure  by  competition  a  reduction  of 
rates.  These  rival  lines,  when  purchased,  become  a  source  of  expense  to  the 
Western  Union,  as  they  are  generally  poorly  constructed,  and  merely  duplicate 
existing  lines;  still,  as  they  block  other  competitors  from  using  the  routes,  they 
are  maintained.”  ,  ~ 


Appendix  B. 

General  Post-Office,  London,  E.  C.,  20</i  June,  1883. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  hand  you  the  paper  you  have  read — i.  e.,  the  paper 
I  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  in  1880 — corrected  up  to  date 
except  as  regards  the  figures  of  railway  instruments,  in  which  I  take  it  you  have 
little  interest. 

I  think  the  paper  pretty  generally,  though  of  course  briefly,  explains  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  it  was  before  and  after  the  transfer,  and  it  is  only  neces.sary,  therefore,  to 
point  out  clearly  the  subsidiary  circumstances  that  have  affected  the  balance  of 
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profit  and  loss,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  consider  the  exceptional  gain  that  has 
been  obtained  by  some  portion  of  the  public. 

As  regards  the  expenditure  by  telegraph  companies  as  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  postal  telegraphs,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  wages  have 
risen,  there  are  special  circumstances  to  be  borne  in  mind  before  any  comparison 
of  figures  is  instituted. 

Prior  to  1870  (the  date  of  the  transfer)  all  the  railways,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  which  upheld  their  own  telegraphs  and  were  practically  little  tele¬ 
graph  companies  as  well  as  railway  companies,  were  in  the  hands  either  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  or  tlie  INIagnetic  Telegraph  Company. 

These  telegraph  companies  were  paid  for  the  service  they  rendered  to  the  rail¬ 
way  companies.  In  some  cases  the  payment  made  this  service  directly  profit¬ 
able.  In  other  cases  the  telegraph  company,  having  free  way-leave  over  the 
respective  lines,  were  enabled  to  uphold  their  own  plant  more  cheaply,  because 
they  upheld  that  of  the  railway  company  along  with  it.  Beyond  this,  in  nearly 
every  case  they  had  free  carriage  of  stores  and  free  conveyance  for  their  servants, 
and  generally  the  agreements  were  so  worded  that  they  might  carry  people  over 
one  railway  to  do  duty  on  another.  In  these  respects  the  position  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  reversed.  By  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1868  (telegraph  act)  it  is  enacted 
that  every  post-oflice  wire  upon  a  railway  shall  be  maintained  by  that  railway 
and  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  po.st-oftice,  the  i*ate  of  payment  (in  some  cases  fixed 
by  arbitration  and  in  some  cases  by  arrangement)  is  ordinarily  20s.  per  mile  of 
wire  per  annum,  and  where  there  are,  as  is  often  the  case,  many  postal  wires  on 
the  same  jiosts  with  railway  wires,  it  follows  that  the  railway  companies  profit 
by  maintaining  for  themselves  their  owir  wires  along  with  those  of  the  post- 
office. 

Then  the  post-office,  while  it  has  a  large  road  system  to  maintain,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  perpetually  travel  over  the  railways,  pays  fares  and  carriage  for  every¬ 
thing.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  heavy  item  on  its  debit  side. 

Further,  the  telegraph  companies  avoided  localities  that  did  not  yield  profit, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  had  their  offices  at  the  railway  stations  rent  free. 
The  post-office  carries  wire  to  thousands  of  localities  which  do  not  yield  direct 
remuneration,  and  they  have  offices  invariably  in  the  towns,  involving  a  rental 
or  a  capital  payment  for  building.  These  circumstances  ail  tend  to  the  national 
advantage,  but  of  course  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  pecuniary  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  net  earnings  of  the  post-office  and  the  telegraph  companies. 

The  press  are  in  an  especially  favorable  situation.  Under  the  old  order  of 
things  a  press  department  which  represented  a  federation  of  the  various  tele¬ 
graph  companies  prepared  a  comparatively  small  supply  of  news  which  was 
duly  dispatched  from  London  to  such  papers  as  subscribed  for  it.  They  paid 
varying  sums  according  to  the  quantity  that  they  were  allowed  to  receive. 
Each  paper  received  the  same  matter,  and  if  it  wished  to  be  supplied  with  special 
reports  by  its  individual  representn^ives  the  messages  containing  the  news  were 
charged  for  at  full  rates.  Now  the  post-office  provides  no  news — a  department 
of  the  government,  it  could  not  possibly  do  .so — and  the  result  has  been  that  two 
separate  associations,  independent  of  the  post-office  entirely,  and  also  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  newspapers,  but  depending  upon  the  latter  for  custom,  are  in  the 
field  and  are  bidding  against  each  other  to  purvey  the  fullest,  most  accurate,  and 
the  quickest  supply  of  news.  Each  paper  makes  a  contract  with  one  or  other 
or  both  of  these  associations  to  receive  so  many  columns  of  matter,  either  all 
through  the  year  or  at  particular  seasons. 

The  associations’  messages  to  the  papers  are  carried  by  the  post-office  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  words  for  Is.  from  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.,  and  seventy-five  words 
for  l.s.  during  the  day.  This  is  the  charge  for  a  single  copy ;  but  if  one  of  those 
associations  sends  thirty  or  forty  copies  of  the  same  reports  to  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  towns,  then  the  charge  is  only  2d.  per  hundred  words  for  each  copy  trans¬ 
mitted,  and  it  is  upon  this  2d.  charge  that  the  press  associations  base  their  charges 
to  the  newspapers.  If  any  paper  wishes  to  have  an  individual  report,  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  of  the  associations’,  it  has  to  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  Is. 
per  hundred  words,  and  of  late  years  the  result  of  these  cheai>  rates  has  been  that 
reports  of  meetings,  political  speeches,  &c.,  in  the  provinces  are  telegraphed  as 
freely  and  at  the  same  cheap  rates  as  from  London.  In  fact,  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper,  published,  say,  in  Glasgow,  often  appears  in  the  morning  with  equally  full 
reports  of  everything  transpiring  throughout  the  kingdom  with  those  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  London  papers. 

I  am  not  clear  that  I  can  usefully  give  youany  further  information,  but  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  do  so  if  you  will  point  out  any  subject  of  interest  at  which  I 
have  not  glanced. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

E.  GRAVES, 

Engineer  in  Chief  Post-Office  Telegraphs. 

C.  A.  Sumner,  Esq., 

21  Bedford  Place,  London,  W.  C. 
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Gross  and  net  revenue  derived  from  the  telegraph  service  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the 

post-office  January,  1870). 
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Chinese  Tminigration. 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  SUMNER, 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 

Saturday,  May  3,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  1798)  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,”  approved 
May  6,  1882 — 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman :  What  is  the  object  of  this  bill?  It  is  a  proposition 
to  amend;  it  is  entirely  so  in  form,  and  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  more 
than  two  provisions  that  are  supplementary  in  their  character.  It  is  to 
make  more  nearly  perfect  that  which  Congress  has  already  placed  upon 
the  statute-book.  It  is  born  of  observation  and  experience. 

For  the  most  part  it  has  its  text  precisely  indicated  by  the  decisions 
of  courts,  and  by  exigencies  that  have  arisen  since  the  passage  of  the 
original  law  on  the  subject.  So  that  its  foundation  is  upon  past  and 
approved  legislation;  its  additional  clauses  come  according  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  trial  and  test  and  demand.  By  every  relevant  consid¬ 
eration  it  is  here  legitimately;  on  a  basis  to  invite  eager  and  careful 
attention  and  to  command  respect. 

With  what  grace  or ’propriety  is  this  measure  assailed  as  one  exhib¬ 
iting  effrontery  on  the  part  of  its  introducers?  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  course  of  events,  some  such  bill  was  to  be  looked  for,  as 
the  result  of  an  active  and  faithful  effort  to  administer  the  Chinese 
treaty  law  of  1882. 

This  being  an  amendatory  bill,  and  the  original  act  having  been 
piussed  at  so  recent  a  date  and  after  full  and  searching  discussion,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  debate  upon  it  would  be  confined  with  some  degree 
of  strictne.ss  to  the  Avords  of  amendment.  Certainly  that  was  the  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation,  in  view  of  the  history  of  Congressional  action  in 
the  premises  and  having  regard  to  the  dignityand  ability  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  Avho  were  announced  as  spokesmen  for  the  o])position.  At  least 
that  was  my  understanding  and  anticipation.  Instead  of  this,  most  of 
th,e  speech  from  the  other  side,  so  far,  is  a  revival  in  some  sort  of  the 
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long-ago  stereotyped  tirade — sneering  and  scolding  and  denouncing — 
against  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  because  of  their  temerity  in  pe¬ 
titioning  for,  and  through  their  Kepresentatives  urging  the  jiassage  of 
such  sections  as  are  now  before  us.  There  has  been  a  high  pitch  of  voice 
in  aspersing  our  community  character,  and  in  sweeping  criticisms  of  our 
alleged  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  race.  And  then  the  action 
of  our  Pacific  coast  delegations  has  been  referred  to  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  lead  a  stranger  to  believe  or  suspect  that  the  council  here  which 
first  considered  this  measure,  in  December  last,  was  composed  of  super¬ 
annuated  old  men  and  feeble-minded  youths. 

Such  terms  as  “petty”  and  “puerile,”  “frivolous”  and  “contempt¬ 
ible,  ”  “  absurd  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  ridiculous,  ’  ’  are  unhesitatingly  employed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Rice],  who  has  not 
the  excuse  of  precipitancy  for  his  harsh  words  or  his  sarcastic  suggestions. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  my  native  State,  who  leads  off  in  the 
championship  of  Mongolian  immigration  to-day,  has  had  many  weeks  in 
which  to  prepare  for  this  contest,  and  he  has  been  supplied — as  I  have 
been  authoritatively  informed — with  all  theammunition  which  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  cunning  of  the  Chinese  consulate  in  San  Francisco  could  give  him. 
Yet  in  his  derisive  passages,  we  find  this  gentleman  on  this  occasion  at 
his  be.st.  Must  it  not  be  a  sorry  cause  that  has  such  speech  at  such  a 
time  from  such  a  man? 

All  this  is  to  be  regretted.  We  wished  to  meet  pertinent  and  skillful 
comment  and  analysis.  We  are  by  no  means  averse  to  amending  the 
amendments,  if  good  cause  can  be  shown  by  any  person  for  such  action 
on  the  part  of  this  House:  but  for  the  general  integrity  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  here  submitted,  as  amendatory,  we  stand  ready  to  explain  and 
answer  and  aggressively  advocate.  For  the  credit  of  the  opposition, 
insignificant  in  numbers  as  it  is,  it  could  on  all  accounts  have  been 
desired  that  more  strength  had  been  developed.  There  is  not  much  of 
an  enemy  in  sight;  and  what  there  is  of  a  foe  appears  to  be  equipped 
with  stale  cartridges  of  powder  and  wadding.  It  is  almost  torment¬ 
ing:  it  is  vexatious:  to  brace  oneself  for  an  actual  encounter,  and  then 
find  yourself  face  to  lace  with  an  opponent  who  devotes  himself  prin¬ 
cipally  to  calling  you  and  your  people  bad  names,  and  repeating  the 
erroneous  assumptions  and  the  ancient  exploded  arguments,  so  called, 
against  the  original  “  cause  of  war,  ” — assumptions  and  arguments  that 
have  been  repeatedly  met  and  overthrown  in  discussion  in  this  Hall 
and  largely  in  this  very  presence.  But  the  situation  is  as  it  is;  and 
so  far  as  absolute  necessity  is  concerned  we  might  believe  that  we  have 
the  comparatively  slight  duty  of  recalling  the  minds  of  the  members 
to  the  plan  of  this  measure; — taking  our  turns  as  Representatives  in 
our  limited  time,  in  selecting  sections  or  lines  for  special  reference  and 
commendation,  and  urging  a  speedy  conclusion  to  tne  whole  matter  by 
a  vote  of  the  flouse. 

What  was  the  aim  of  the  bill  of  which  this  is  amendatory  ?  To  keep 
the  Chinese  out  of  this  country.  There  was  no  disguise  about  that;  no 
lack  of  definite  particularity  in  announcing  the  purpose.  It  was  not  to 
persecute,  but  to  prohibit  the  incoming  of  a  race.  We  may  forget  if  we 
like,  and  without  loss  to  this  advocacy,  that  California  and  Nevada  are 
upon  the  record  with  an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  the  enactment  of 
such  a  bill.  Congress  has  upon  principle  granted  the  prayer,  and  the 
President,  after  the  amplest  opportunity  for  deliberation  and  reconsider¬ 
ation,  signed  the  l)ill.  The  original  law  has  been  in  existence  since 
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1882,  and  the  question  is,  Are  these  new  provisions  or  is  this  new  phra¬ 
seology  desirable  and  wise?  Are  these  dniendinents  the  just  product 
ot  reflection  upon  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  that  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  framed  and  the  present  Chief  Executive  approved? 

Ihis  bill  provides  that  it  sliall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer 
to  come  “  from  any  foreign  port  or  place;”  it  provides  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  of  any  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall 

attempt  to  land  or  permit  to  be  landed”  any  Chinese  laborer;  and  it 
explicitly  provides  that  Chinese  laborers  bound  to  ports  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  ot  the  United  States,  meeting  with  tempestuous  weather 
while  oft  our  borders,  “  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land  except  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity,”  and  must  depart  with  the  vessel  in  which  they 
came  on  its  leaving  port.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  fourth  section  for 
a  more  thorough  and  complete  registry;  therein  supplying  a  deficiency 
in  the  present  statute  to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  every  per¬ 
son  who  has  ofticially  observed  the  progress  of  trials  arising  under  the 
act;  and  in  a  later  section  there  is  an  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  in¬ 
tended  to  be  given  to  the  word  merchant — an  amendment  framed  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Glascock — a  construction  by  legislation  appropriately 
oftered  to  meet  and  cancel  or  cover  the  interpretation  of  a  court  that 
has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
measure. 

Now,  to  all  these  proposed  amendments  inclosed  in  the  clauses  quoted, 
"with  a  single  exception — to  wliich  reference  is  about  to  be  made — we 
•have  had  no  serious  objection  worthy  of  extended  consideration  or  re¬ 
ply; — hardly  any  direct  objection  at  all,  save  that  which  exists  in  gen¬ 
eral  declamation,  and  in  such  pointless  assertions  as  that  these  clauses 
are  more  stringent  in  their  single  or  combined  eftect  than  the  passport 
systems  of  any  monarchical  nation  ?  Mliy,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  it 
that  talks  in  this  relation  about  the  “petty”  and  the  “puerile,”  and 
the  “frivolous?”  This  is  no  time  or  place  to  bandy  epithets;  and  it 
would  very  ill  become  us  who  are  so  assuredly  in  the  right  to  conde¬ 
scend  to  anything  of  that  kind  for  one  moment.  But  in  searching  for 
something  to  which  we  can  make  reply,  we  have  continually  to  mourn 
the  weakness  of  our  adversary.  According  to  the  report  of  this  debate, 
does  not  the  treasury  of  the  adjectives  to.ssed  against  us  belong  rather  to 
the  private  work  of  self-introspection,  than  to  utterance  against  fellow- 
members  upon  this  floor  who  favor  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  ?  To  the 
discriminating  reader,  let  the  record  answer. 

But  with  respect  to  the  provision  that  no  Chinese  laborer  shall  come 
here  from  “any  foreign  port  or  place,”  in  connection  with  the  provision 
in  the  fifteenth  section — “that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to 
all  subjects  of  China,  and  Chinese  whether  subjects  of  China  or  any 
other  foreign  power  ” — it  is  said  that  there  is  danger  or  threat  of  war  ! 
“  England  will  not  tolerate  that.”  Why  not?  Is  not  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  by  his  very  positive  language  on  this 
point,  apparently  undertaking  or  assuming  the  role  of  prime  minister 
to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria?  Will  England  ever  put  herself  in  the 
position  of  forcing  or  attempting  to  force  Chinese  slavery  into  this 
country?  For  that  is  the  proposition;  neither  more  nor  less.  Where 
again — wemight  venture  to  inquire — is  the  “absurd”  and  the  “ridic¬ 
ulous?”  As  England  dealt  with  one  of  our  American  colonies  of  old — 
thrusting  negro  slavery  upon  it  against  the  almost  unanimous  protest 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  land  she  thus  afflicted — will  she  endeavor 
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to  do  ill  this  day  and  generation,  as  against  the  American  nation  with 
its  55,000,000  of  inhabitants?  Such  would  be  the  position  and  the 
action  or  effort  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  event  supposed  and  even  con¬ 
ditionally  prophesied  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

This  is  not  the  case  of  a  single  Chinese  subject  of  Great  Britain,  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  or  possessing  or  seeking  professional  at¬ 
tainments.  It  is  the  ‘  ‘  Chinese  laborer.  ’  ’  And  reference  is  undoubtedly 
made,  and  intended  to  be  understood  as  made,  to  the  exportation  or 
the  importation  from  an  island  on  the  Chinese  coast  over  which  there 
is  a  nominal  or,  if  you  please,  an  actual  English  protectorate  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  “ Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  1  will  not  think 
so  poorly — I  had  almost  said  absurdly — of  the  English  Government  as 
to  believe  for  one  moment  that  she  will  eveii  intimate  a  design  or  a 
desire  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  I  appreciate  and  un¬ 
derstand  her  proverbially  jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  her  subjects  in 
foreign  lands;  but  the  apprehension  does  not  apply  to  any  case  that  is 
altogether  supposable  in  the  light  of  history  and  existing  facts.  Eng¬ 
land  never  will  place  herself  in  the  position  which  the  gentleman  would 
have  us  believe  she  is  likely  to  assume;  for,  leaving  entirely  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  weight  of  her  own  colonial  record,  which  has  already 
been  cited,  as  rising  against  her  in  such  an  event,  the  moral  sense  of 
ner  people  would  not  permit  the  declaration  that  the  gentleman  affects 
to  dread.  For  there  is  always  a  moral  sentiment — which  is  sometimes 
called  public  opinion — which  does  largely  exist  and  control  in  Great 
Britain; — (in  this  respect,  by  the  way,  presenting  a  lamentable  con¬ 
trast  to  our  nation,  which  often  has  no  public  opinion  on  important 
questions,  consisting  in  or  founded  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole 
people;  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  and  its  Associated  Press). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  hint,  after  much  and  sufficient  test  in 
this  direction,  that  either  Great  Britain  or  any  other  civilized  power 
will  ever  come  to  such  a  rescue  as  has  been  imagined,  in  behalf  of 
schemes  to  transplant  the  Mongolian  serfs.  It  is  unnecassary,  it  would 
not  be  appropriate,  to  suggest  here  that  England  or  any  other  nation 
would  do  such  a  thing  at  peril !  There  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  thing, 
and  I  had  almost  let  slip  again  the  suggestion  that  such  a  bugaboo  is 
‘  ‘  petty  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  puerile  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  frivolous.  ’  ’ 

This  bill  does  provide  that  no  Chinese  laborer  shall  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  “any”  foreign  port  or  place,  except  as  herein  provided.  And 
we  insist  that  that  is  a  good  provision — under  the  arguments  that  have 
been  reiieated  over  and  over  again,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  support  of 
the  law  of  which  this  is  amendator3^ 

But  the  portion  of  this  bill  to  which  I  especially  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  section  12.  It  is  the  provision  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  section:  that  all  peace-officers  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  are  invested  with  the  same  authority  as  a  marshal 
or  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  like  compensation, 
to  be  audited  by  the  same  officers.  This  is  a  clause  which  constituted 
the  main  portion  of  the  bill  which  I  brought  with  me  to  this  Congress, 
and  which  I  drafted  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  read  to  my  constituents 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  California  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1S82.  I  promised  that  I  would  introduce  that  bill  into  this  body 
and  urge  its  passage.  Here  it  is,  in  substance  as  I  i)repared  it,  though 


I  think  the  phraseology  has  in  one  or  two  lines  been  changed  without 
improvement.  The  substance  is  here.  I  have  always  regarded  this  as 
the  most  important  amendment,  in  view  of  the  threatened  incursion — 

I  should  now  say  the  actual  incoming  of — the  Chinese,  over  our  north¬ 
ern  boundaries  from  British  Columbia.  Subsequent  to  my  presentation 
of  this  proposed  amendment,  the  attention  of  one  Department  of  the 
Government  was  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  some  formal  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  have  been  published  as  a  result  of  that  notice.  My 
honored  colleague,  Mr.  Budd, — who  drew  most  of  the  other  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  here  proposed — all  the  other  amendments  except  one,  I 
believe — will  probably  give  this  House  some  detail  of  description  in 
reference  to  the  creeping  in  of  these  cunning  peons  from  the  British 
Territory. 

If  I  was  scanning  the  horizon  for  a  speck  of  war,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  I  should  rather  (sooner  than  take  the  fright  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts)  consider  the  possible  foolish  temerity  of  the 
Chinese  themselves — on  which  I  once  before  gave  a  passing  hint — or  a 
protest  originating  with  our  own  Government  against  collusion  on  the 
part  of  local  British  authorities  in  a  scheme  to  smuggle  companies  or 
vsquads  of  Mongolians  into  our  borders. 

The  delegations  from  the  Pacific  coast  having  been  called  together 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  Senators  froin  California,  agreed  to  frame 
a  bill  that  should  embrace  all  matters  of  amendment  in  favor  of  which  we 
could  harmonize.;  and  to  those  delegations  I  submitted  this  proposition, 
as  it  is  to  be  found,  in  effect,  on  page  10  of  this  number. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  speaking  to  my  people  on  this  subject,  it  was 
rumored  that  there  were  about  to  be  discharged  from  the  construction 
works  of  the  Canadian  Railway  not  less  than  15,000  Chinese;  a  report 
which  I  believe  has  since  been  confirmed  by  persons  who  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  force  employed  for  such  service  in 
British  Colombia.  So  it  was  that  I  was  led  to  emphasize  my  pledge,  and 
that  it  acquired  great  importance  among  the  few  who  at  first  regarded 
it  with  indifference; — as  many  thousands  of  my  listeners  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1882  will  well  remember. 

The  propriety  of  this  amendment,  considered  on  general  principles, 
seems  to  me  so  obvious  that  I  shall  not  speak  upon  that  question ;  but 
rather  briefly  direct  your  attention  to  the  merits  of  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  which  I  have  claimed  that  it  possesses. 

The  local  peace  officers,  well  acquainted  with  their  respective  dis- 
trictvS,  constantly  “on  guard,”  stimulated  by  every  motive  of  public 
and  personal  interest,  are  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  best  adapted 
for  the  service  required.  And  here  is  not  a  section  authorizing  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  corps  or  line  of  extra  United  States  deputy  marshals,  at 
a  great  or  considerable  expense  to  our  Government;  but  a  provision  for 
attention  and  action  as  needed,  and  payment  only  for  the  particular 
official  labor  undertaken  and  performed. 

But,  it  has  been  said  that  humanity  revolts  against  this  species  of  • 
law ! 

Mr.  Chairman:  it  might  be  asserted,  and  with  unction,  that  we  ap¬ 
pear  here  as  the  real  “humanitarians” — in  the  secularized  sense  of 
that  word — against  a  hostile  camp.  “  Humanitarianism  ”  for  us,  for 
our  people,  especially  for  our  laboring  classes:  to  defend  our  fellow- 
citizens  and  ourselves  against  the  incursions  of  an  inferior  race,  whose 
members  with  few  exceptions  have  proved  to  be  incorrigible  in  their 
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heiitlieiiisiii, — devoted  to  their  idolatry  witli  a  stolid  bigotry  that  is 
even  amazing; — whose  civilization,  if  yon  will  persist  in  cjilling  it  such, 
is  in  conflict  with  all  our  ideas  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences,  not  to  speak  of  the  reflnements,  of  our  civil¬ 
ized  life.  And  right  here  I  might  say,  in  opposition  to  their  continued 
coming — since  the  broad  question  has  been  dragged  into  this  discus¬ 
sion — right  here  I  might  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  and  with  a  re¬ 
spectful  request  for  attention  on  the  part  of  pious  people  residing  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  but 
one  side  of  this  question:  the  Episcopalian  dignitaries  of  our  churches 
and  many  of  the  leading  preachers  and  laymen  of  our  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations  on  the  Pacilic  coast,  have  formally  and  repeatedly  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  immigration.  Men  no  less  eminent  than  Arch¬ 
bishop  Alemany,  Bishop  Kip,  and  Doctors  W.  A.  Scott  and  T.  K, 
Noble  have  petition-signatures  and  personal  letters,  of  record  in  the 
archives  of  this  House,  which  being  interpreted  by  the  light  of  events 
can  only  be  read  in  support  of  this  identical  measure. 

Yes;  humanitarianism  for  our  own  people.  And  tell  me  with  what 
consistency  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  can  call  for  the 
maintenance  or  the  establishment  of  a  high  tariff  on  the  ground  of  pro¬ 
tecting  our  laborers  against  the  poorly  paid  workmen  of  Europe,  while 
at  the  same  time  opposing  a  measure  that  would  prevent  the  Chinamen 
from  taking  up  a  temporary  residence  in  our  midst.  Iflease  to  tell  me 
that?  The  Mongolian  comes  here  without  a  family  and  never  intend¬ 
ing  to  have  wife  or  children  so  long  as  he  remains  in  this  nation, — al¬ 
most  all  of  them  indulging  in  practices  that  are  not  so  much  as  to  be 
once  named  among  you — and  sets  himself  down  to  compete  with  our 
laborers  and  mechanics,  until  such  time  as  he  shall  have  acquired  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  to  him  not  merely  a  competence  but  a  great 
fortune.  And  must  it  be  said  again  that  the  Chinaman  can  live,  and 
when  working  in  gangs  with  his  fellow-workingmen  does  live,  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one- tenth  of  the  amount  required  to  support 
the  workingman  of  Caucausian  parentage  and  habits, — taking  the  aver¬ 
age  of  expenses,  and  attributing  to  both  the  good  qualities  of  frugality 
and  sobriety? 

Humanitarianism  !  I  challenge  you  upon  that  score  !  It  is  YOU — 
you  who  would  reopen  the  doors  to  Mongolian  invasion,  or  fail  to  close 
up  the  loop-holes  in  the  present  statutory  fencing, — it  is  YOU  who  are 
inhumane  towards  your  own  people,  by  this  very  token  and  in  this  very 
respect.  We  will  meet  you  in  Massachusetts  and  before  your  own  con¬ 
stituency,  face  to  face,  on  this  proposition. 

The  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  these  Eastern  Commonwealths 
faintly  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  citizens  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  for  their  persistent  appeals,  representations  and  protests  and 
championship  against  Mongolian  importation. 

And  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  we  plead  in  the  cause  of  humanitarian¬ 
ism,  toward  the  Chinese  themselves.  For  this  business  of  legislation 
that  we  are  about,  is  the  peaceable  method  of  keeping  them  out  of  our 
country,  from  this  time  forth  to  the  end  of  this  chapter.  And  if  resort 
be  not  made  to  this  method,  we  might  as  well  confess  that  the  stay 
will  or  would  be  secured  in  Avays  that  are  unusual  and  eA^en  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

But  it  is  .said  that  there  is  no  direct  appeal  from  the  people  for  this 
amendatory  legi.slation — that  this  proposed  amending  is  the  gratuitous 
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proffer  of  demagogy;  and  to  sustain  this  assertion  our  attention  is 
called  to  the  tact  that  marked  copies  of  a  certain  weekly  journal  of 
limited  circulation  in  California  have  been  sent  to  members  of  this 
House — I  presume  to  every  member — within  the  past  few  weeks.  And 
from  this  journal,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  seen 
proper  to  read  a  paragraph,  deprewiting  in  effect  the  attempt  to  pass 
such  amendments  as  are  before  us,  and  indulging  in  abusive  reference 
to  the  press  of  California  that  has  prominently  suggested  and  taught 
otherwise.  From  the  entire  newspaper  issue  of  the  Pacific  coast  the 
gentleman  has  only  this  one  article  to  quote.  And  what  is  it  ?  A  slur,  a 
diatribe  from  the  San  F'rancisco  Argonaut,  particularly  directed  against 
other  papers  in  California  because  of  their  support  of  such  a  measure 
as  this. 

Some  of  the  gentleman’s  beloved  adjectives  will  i3ersist  incoming  to 
mind  again,  as  applicable  to  those  who  have  betrayed  the  distinguished 
llepre.sentative  from  Ma.ssachusetts  into  the  use  of  such  authority.  ‘  ‘Au¬ 
thority  ”  did  I  say?  Does  he  know  Frank  Pi  x  ley,  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Argonaut  ?  Manifestly  he  does  not  know  him,  or  he  would 
not  read  from  his  types,  on  this  occasion.  Whoever,  on  this  floor  or 
elsewhere,  knowing  Frank  Pixley,  would  willingly  or  under  constraint 
do  that  individual  the  personal  favor  to  notice  him  at  all,  if  he  speak 
■fairly  must  state  the  simple  fact,  that  no  person  of  Pixley’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  San  Francisco  pays  any  respectful  attention  to  anything  that 
he  says  on  this  or  any  other  important  subject.  I  would  not  dignify 
him  by  mention  here,  but  for  my  earnest  and  proper  anxiety  that  no 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  should  be  misled  or  influ¬ 
enced  by  such  an  “authority.”  His  inconsistencies  with  re.spect  to 
this  and  other  matters  have  gone  so  far  as,  in  eiirlier  days,  to  have 
afforded  general  amusement;  he  was  for  years  the  central  figure  of  the 
large  cartoons  of  our  local  Punch,  when  it  was  .sought  to  illu.strate 
the  extreme  of  miserly  mendicancy  and  reckless  mendacity,  until  in 
very  truth,  as  regards  himself,  he  wearied  and  wore  out  the  vitality  of 
popular  contempt.  I  did  purpose,  when  his  paper  was  first  mentioned, 
sending  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  for  reading  a  short,  compendious  notice  of 
his  life  and  character,  delivered  to  a  great  audience  in  Union  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  by  George  C.  Gorham,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  until  recently  editor  of  the  Washington  Ee- 
publican.  Since  the  thing  has  been  touched  it  is  proper  to  add  that 
Pixley’s  subserviency  to  the  intere.sts  of  corporations  that  fee  him  is 
the  one  line  of  reliability  in  his  biography.  It  is  notorious  on  the 
I’acific  coa.st  that  he  is  a  flunkey  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Com¬ 
pany;  the  greatest  local  monopoly  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  and  I 
am  sure  I  need  hardly  add  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  always  been  and  now  is  an  interested 
advocate  of  Chinese  importation. 

I  apologize  for  saying  so  much  about  this  person :  but  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  the  people  of  my  State  .should  be  informed  i  n  this  way — at  the  same 
time  that  you  are  enlightened  as  to  the  individual— that  he  is  quoted 
here,  in  behalf  of  this  day’s  oppo.sition.  No  other  paper  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  produced  in  such'a  service.  It  may  possibly  be  of  public  benefit 
for  some  of  my  constituents  to  remember  all  this  on  .some  future  occa¬ 
sion. 

In  the  paragraph  quoted  Pixley  appears  as  denouncing  with  especial 
emphasis  thedaily  papers  of  San  Francisco,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of 
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a  journal  that  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  The  papers  so  denounced  are  fully  competent  to  make 
fit  reply,  where  it  could  be  called  for.  They  need  no  defender  in  me  on 
this  occasion.  Very  likely  this  day’s  publication  from  hence,  may  be 
the  first  notice  they  have  of  the  sentence  of  defamation  referred  to. 
Whatever  may  beat  any  time  justly  said  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
San  Francisco  secular  press,  the  great  ability  of  its  managers  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  and  its  practical  unanimity  in  hearty  support  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation — in  manifest  sympathy  with  and  obedience  to  the  will 
the  people  of  our  coast — can  not  be  denied.  And  as  for  the  interior 
press  of  California — which  comes  under  the  ban  of  the  Argonaut’s  editor, 
by  reason  of  its  commendation  of  this  measure  without  exception  or 
qualification — it  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
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Ulirvaii  of  Laloir  Statistics 


S  P  E  E  C  U 

OK 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  SUMNER, 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 


Saturday,  April  19,  1884, 


On  the  bill  (II.  R.  1340)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  bill  before  us  is  in  compliance  with  a  special  de¬ 
mand  which  is  every  way  entitled  to  such  consideration  and  respect,  as 
the  recommendation  accompanying  this  measure  imports.  But  it  is  also 
a  bill  of  general  importance  that  ought  to  have  received  legislative  sanc¬ 
tion  years  ago,  without  waiting  for  any  direct  appeal  from  any  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens.  From  many  points  of  view  it  will 
stand  justified  and  justifying  the  wisdom  of  those  who  shall  enact  it  into 
law. 

It  is  stated  that  this  will  interfere  with  or  trench  upon  the  regula¬ 
tions  or  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  separate  States.  Interfere  ?  One 
can  not  be  sure  as  to  what  is  meant  by  such  terms  in  such  relation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  “interferes”  not  at  all  with  any  bureau  or  department 
that  any  of  the  States  have  established  or  may  choose  to  create.  There 
may  be  under  it  concurrent  action;  there  will  be  no  conflict.  And  as 
to  the  question  of  principle  involved,  the  alleged  infringement  of  the 
doctrine  of  State  rights,  it  requires  a  stretch  of  the  ordinary  imagina¬ 
tion  that  reaches  into  the  domain  of  the  morbid  to  suppose  that  the 
labor  of  collecting  the  statistics  here  called  for  will  overstep  the  bound¬ 
aries  that  should  mark  the  line  of  national  authority  and  common¬ 
wealth  sovereignty.  The  nervous  dread  exhibited  in  this  particular  is 
a  curious  exhibition  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  engendered  by  a  con¬ 
stant  reference  of  every  measure  of  widespread  consequences  to  a  single 
standard  of  observation  and  judgment. 

Viewed  in  a  strictly  practical  light,  the  bill  has  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  impetus  both  from  the  action  and  the  non-action  of  States. 
Some  States  have  during  many  years  past  gathered  statistics  in  part  of 
the  kind  and  character  of  those  designed  to  be  obtained  and  published 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  and  have  confessedly  derived  great  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  work.  The  records  provided  by  States  that  have  gathered 
such  items  as  are  here  contemplated  with  anything  like  approximate 
perfection  of  detail  have  indeed  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  made 
great  use  of,  not  only  by  writers  on  political  economy,  but  by  thinking 
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citizens  of  every  class  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
labor  and  the  improvement  of  society. 

But  the  work  has  been  done  very  imperfectly  except  in  two  or  three 
States.  In  a  majority  of  the  States,  including  Commonwealths  where 
perhaps  such  search  and  a  report  were  most  needed,  there  has  been  no 
systematic  inquiry  whatever,  or  only  such  voluntary  investigation  and 
partial  returns  as  were  calculated  to  subserve  the  interests  of  those 
not  friendly  to  schemes  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  men 
and  women  of  the  land.  Indeed,  the  question  might  be  submitted 
whether  there  has  not  been  on  the  whole  a  real  and  large  injury  to  the 
cause  ot  labor  by  the  i.solated,  sectional,  and  fragmentary  examinations 
into  the  condition  of  the  laborer  and  his  sunoundings  that  have  been 
made  in  some  of  our  communities  and  summarized  in  print. 

It  is  objected  that  if  thase  statistics  are  collected  by  national  author¬ 
ity  some  Congressional  action  will  be  based  upon  them,  and  that  we 
shall  then  necessarily  or  unwittingly  drift  into  vicious  legislation  on  J 
this  account,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  in  disobedience  of  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Constitution  and  in  llagi’ant  contravention  ot‘  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  Doubtless  much  legislation  will  result 
from  the  publication  of  the  volumes  that  are  here  proposed ;  it  ^vould 
be  strange  if  that  did  not  prove  to  be  the  ca.se;  but  this  product  will  be 
found  in  the  shaping  of  statutes  on  subjects  that  have  ahvays  been  mat¬ 
ters  of  Congressional  notice  and  control  rather  than  in  the  direction  of 
absolutely  new  enactments  upon  propositions  with  which  this  national 
body  has  not  been  accustomed  to  deal. 

How  often  do  we  pause  and  vacillate  and  desist  altogether  from  action 
with  respect  to  bills  legitimately  brought  before  ns  from  the  lack  of  that 
very  information  which  is  to  be  supplied  if  this  mejisure  becomes  a 
law.  Why,  even  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  our  (^ommittees  hesi- 
tiite  because,  among  other  reasons,  they  have  not  that  exact  knowledge 
about  the  cost  of  labor,  or,  what  is  quite  as  material  and  important, 
alK)ut  the  actual  amount  paid  for  the  construction  or  the  maintenance 
of  public  works,  or  the  real  labor  value  of  and  in  the  propertj'^  of  certain 
private  corporations.  To-day  some  of  us  are  confronting  representatives 
of  huge  and  greedy  and  grasping  monopolists,  who  brazenly  misrepre¬ 
sent  and  magnify  the  amounts  that  they  have  paid  and  are  paying  as 
wages  for  labor  upon  their  lines  of  traffic,  concealing  the  truth  in  this 
relation  wdiere  they  cun,  avoiding  sUitenients  if  possible,  but  halting 
not  in  deceitful  and  lying  speech  w'hen  that  alone  will  serve  a  desper¬ 
ate  cause. 

The  people  of  California  are  especially  concerned  in  one  clause  of  this 
bill — that  contained  in  the  nineteenth  line  of  the  second  page,  “Chi¬ 
nese  labor.”  Let  us  know'  all  about  that.  Let  all  the  people  of  this 
country  by  authenticated  publications  know  all  about  that.  I^et  the 
inquiry  be  made  there  with  great  particularity,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
with  entire  impartiality.  The  report  will  be  a  revelation  to  thousands 
and  millions  of  our  people — that  volume  which  shall  bring  the  facts  and 
figures  forth  in  orderly  and  precise  and  indisputable  columns.  We  have 
suffered  grievously  and  have  been  long-forbearing  under  our  burden 
for  the  want  of  j  ust  such  a  record  tis  this  bill  should,  and  lus  it  is  to  be 
reasonably  believed  this  bill  will,  bring  forth  in  regard  to  the  habits, 
haunts,  and  habitations  of  the  Chinese  on  the  I’acific  coast. 

Eight  years  ago  a  partial  and  what  we  regjirded  as  a  somew  hat  un¬ 
friendly  investigation — unfriendly  to  our  people — did  indeed  disclose 
some  main  facts  in  the  premises  that  ought  to  have  had  a  publiciition 
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reaching  every  voter  in  the  land ;  but  the  inquiry  was  every  way  inad¬ 
equate,  and  the  little  of  the  painful  truth  that  to  a  limited  extent  was 
made  known  was  largely  covered  up  by  partisan  opinions,  printed  in 
the  same  book  with  the  evidence,  that  prevented  the  reading  of  the 
testimony  or  warped  the  judgment  of  the  reader  who  had  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  observation  to  aid  him  in  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  sworn 
statements  and  a  righteous  verdict  thereon. 

Pass  this  bill  and  give  us  a  correct  enumeration  and  a  faithful  de¬ 
scription  under  it,  and  the  people  of  this  country  with  almost  one  voice 
will  join  us  in  demanding  that  the  ports  of  this  Union  be  closed  forever 
against  the  intrusion  of  a  single  member  of  the  Chinese  race  pui’posing 
to  come  and  settle  in  our  midst. 

But  it  is  said  by  w'ay  of  objection,  by  gentlemen  for  whom  w'^e  have 
the  gieatest  personal  respect,  that  “jKditical  thought”  will  control  any 
action  had  by  authority  and  instruction  under  this  bill.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  action  here  and  hereunder  must  be  formal  and,  us  has  been 
suggested,  mechanical.  And  the  truits  of  this  inquiry  up  to  thati^oint 
ot  seeing  and  telling  will  be  considerable  and  unquestionably  benefi¬ 
cent.  It  beyond  that,  if  in  matters  that  are  not  to  be  exclusively  ex¬ 
pressed  in  figures — in  days  and  hours,  in  dollars  and  dimes,  and  the 
Bke — partisanship  appears  in  the  first  returns,  surely  we  can  discern  it 
..and  expose  it,  and  provide  special  and  sufficient  remedy  and  guard. 
But  we  must  or  should  distingui.sh  between  a  committee  of  this  Con¬ 
fess  appointed  under  auspices  such  as  existed  here,  in  a  dominant  ma¬ 
jority  in  1875,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  nation  receiving  his  creden¬ 
tials  and  his  commands  under  the  language  of  the  section  that  lies  be¬ 
fore  us. 

It  is  true,  “and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true,”  that  figures  have  been  known  to 
lie  even  in  a  census  report,  as  w  as  once  notably  shown  by  a  publication 
circulated  throughout  this  country^  as  an  appendix  to  aw^ork  of  fiction. 
But  the  exigency^  that  called  for  that  kind  of  misrepresentation  has. 
pas.sed  aw'ay  forever.  And  if  there  be  anything  like  similar  temptation 
or  inducement  we  shall,  as  indicated  a  moment  ago,  become  speedily 
apprised  of  it,  and  by  the  greatest  publicity^  that  is  pos.sible  in  this  na¬ 
tion,  from  this  floor  and  from  yonder  Chamber,  we  shall  enlighten  the 
people  with  respect  to  it  and  provide  against  its  repetition.  The  sin¬ 
ister  motive,  the  partisan  publication,  will  only  quickly  serve  to  bring 
the  truth  in  the  premises  into  marked  prominence  and  glaring  light. 

But  this  is  probably  considering  a  fear  that  is  or  will  prove  to  be 
without  foundation.  The  commissioner,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  not 
be  apt  to  subject  himself  to  the  criticism,  to  the  contempt  and  the  dis¬ 
grace  w  hich  would  follow  the  printing  of  false  statements  from  his  pen 
or  the  uttei  ance  by  him  of  a  series  of  wdiolly  unw  arranted  deductions 
and  suggestions.  Taking  the  bill  all  in  all,  reflecting  upon  the  duties 
imposed,  the  continued  employment  and  the  increasing  honor  for  the 
serv’ants  under  it  if  zealous  and  scrupulously  hone.st  in  their  bureau,  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be  no  such  open  or  slyly  inwrought 
“politii^l  thought”  as  some  gentlemen  who  oppose  this  measure  seem 
to  apprehend  and  unnecessarily  depreaite. 
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[From  the  Congressional  Record.] 

Reasonable  Passen§:er  Fares  on  Lan(l-(Trant  Railroads. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  3Iay  31,  1884. 

The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  3961)  to  grant  to  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  throngh  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  having  proceeded  therewith — 

The  Clerk  read  section  4,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  That  said  I’ail way  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants  of  said 
Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same  kind.  Congress  hereby 
re.serves  the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said 
railway  and  messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California,  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  move  to  amend  this  section  by  inserting  in  line  4, 
after  the  words  “transportation  of  the  same  kind,”  the  words  “and 
shall  not  charge  over  3  cents  per  mile  as  passenger  finst-class  fare,  nor 
over  2  cents  per  mile  as  passenger  second-class  fare.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  BUCKNER.  That  is  the  law  of  Texas. 

Mr.  WELLBORN.  I  hope  the  limitation  will  not  be  put  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SU]VINER,  of  California.  Call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  this 
is  a  subsidy  bill  to  that  extent  that  gives  us  the  right,  if  w^e  will  but 
exercise  it,  to  prescribe  as  to  fares  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 
And  now  is  the  auspicious  hour  for  that  sort  of  business,  on  which  for 
one  I  confess  my  special  mission  here  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  suggested  that  this  only  gives  a  right  of  way — “  Please, 
sir,  a  very  little  one,”  as  the  girl  is  reported  in  Midshipman  Easy — but 
in  truth  it  is  a  large  grant,  considering  the  absolute  wants  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  the  uusurpassed  fertility  and  ultimate  value  on  other  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  wide  strip  of  territory  bestowed;  and  while  it  will  not  rise 
to  an  aggregate  to  compare  at  all  with  the  land  space  donated  to  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  it  is  no  wise  insignifi- 
.  cant,  and  fully  entitles  us  to  this  fourth  section  as  I  would  have  it 
amended.  Come,  now:  we  are  entitled  to  reasonable  hires  on  this 
road,  such  as  a  maximum  of  3  cents  a  mile  for  a  first-class  ticket  and 
2  cents  a  mile  for  a  second-class  ticket  will  secure. 

This  section  seems  shrewdly  shaped  to  avoid  the  legislation  thatshould 
be  had  at  this  precise  point.  It  says  that  the  railroad  company  shall  not 
charge  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  (may  it  charge  anybody  else?) 
a  greater  sum  for  freight — for  freight,  mind  you — than  is  authorized  for 
similar  services  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Why  are  freight  fares  mentioned 
and  not  a  word  about  the  price  of  passenger  tickets  ?  “This  ought  ye 
to  have  done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.  ’  ’  And  besides, 
why  leave  this  standard  with  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  which  may 
change  the  schedule  to-day  or  to-morrow  ?  And  how  easily  one  might 
have  slipped  along  in  reading  this  language  with  the  acquired  impres¬ 
sion  that  passenger  fares  were  included  in  this  cunning  sentence ! 

The  State  of  Texas  provides  that  passenger  fares  shall  not  exceed  3 
cents  per  mile.  How  does  it  happen  that  no  reference  is  made  to  that 
class  of  transportation  in  this  sentence?  Was  itamistake,  an  oversight? 

Well,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  offer  to  supply  the  notable  deficiency;  re¬ 
markable  when  you  do  see  and  consider  it.  Though  the  argument  is 
far  greater  in  multiplied  reasons  and  emphasis  for  such^  provision  in 
bills  which  I  have  introduced  affecting  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroads,  it  is  a  good  time  and  place  to  institute  reform  of  the  nature 
indicated  right  here.  I  welcome  this  little  section  in  this  little  bill,  as 


its  reading  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  most  wholesome  of  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  WELLBORN.  The  provision  in  regard  to  freight  rates  was  put 
in  the  hill  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Indians,  so  that  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  should  not  be  permitted  to  charge  them  any  greater  rate  of  freight 
than  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  same  services. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  wish  to  further  amend  the  section  by  adding  to 
it - 


Mr.  MILLS.  Let  the  vote  be  taken  on  this  amendment  first. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Perhaps  they  could  be  considered  together. 

The  SPEAKER  ^>ro  tempore  They  can  not  be  considered  together 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  upon  a  viva  voce  vote  the  Speaker  jjro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  I  call  for  a  division;  and  if  the  nega¬ 
tive  has  it  then,  I  shall  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

]Mr.  REAGAN.  I  only  desire  to  say  that  wdiile  3  cents  a  mile  is 
perhaps  enough  for  passenger  fare  in  a  populous  country,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  road  which  Ave  are  now  authorizing  the  build¬ 
ing  of  goes  through  a  country  with  little  or  no  i^opulation  at  all.  The 
road  must  rely  on  its  way  business  for  enough  to  keep  it  up.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  adoption  of  the  rate  of  3  cents  a  mile  through  a  Territory 
that  is  at  present  and  perhaps  will  be  for  some  time  almost  without 
population  will  not  be  just. 

Mr.  BLOUNT.  If  there  is  nobody  there  to  ride  the  road  will  not 
lose  much  because  of  this  provision. 

.  Mr.  RExlGAN.  But  the  cars  must  run. 

Mr.  BLOUNT.  I  know  that;  but  if  nobody  rides  on  them  the  road 
will  lose  nothing  by  reason  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  I  desire  to  be  heard  on  this  amend¬ 


ment  again. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
for  a  division? 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 


Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  his  call 


I  do. 

The  gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  My  honored  and  much-respected' 
friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Reagan]  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  am 
surprised,  I  am  astounded  to  hear  him  deprecating  and  seeking  to  de¬ 
feat  this  amendment.  Why,  this  is  a  direct-action  opportunity  for  car¬ 
rying  out  what  I  had  had  reason  to  suppose  was  one  of  the  cherished 
objects  of  his  Congressional  life.  There  are  no  commissioner  kinks  in 
this.  It  is  a  straight  thrust  for  the  right  and  the  just,  and  the  expe¬ 
dient  withal. 

And  was  it  the  wisdom  of  the  Indians  that  brought  in  this  clause 
about  charging  for  freight  transportation  ?  Then  let  us  add  our  original 
wisdom  and  forecnst  to  theirs  and  annex  to  their  amendment.  We 
should  strike  out  those  words  that  give  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  line  to 
their  own  race  or  adopted  companions  exclusively.  Why,  even  the 
Cherokees  and  Choctaws  will  not  trust  this  new  railway  company  to 
give  them  reasonable  fares. 

Mr.  PERKINS  [interrupting].  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  the  House 
dividing? 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  The  gentleman,  I  hope,  does  not  want 
to  insist  on  dividing  the  House  in  order  to  keep  me  from  speaking  four 
or  five  minutes  on  an  amendment  of  this  purport? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  was  about  to  call  for  a  vote 
upon  the  amendment,  but  suspended  the  division  in  order  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sumner]  might  proceed. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  I  do  not  tax  the  indulgence  of  my  fel- 


low-members  with  long  speeches;  it  is  only  at  wide  intervals,  and  only 
when  I  am  constrained  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  that  I  seek  the 
attention  of  this  body.  I  am  admonished  of  the  anxiety  of  some  to  hurry 
through  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  but  there  must  be  a  pause  here 
until  the  sense  of  this  House  is  put  upon  unmistakable  record  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  main  question  before  the  American  people. 

This  road  is  to  be  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  through  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  salubrious  and  every  way  eligible  sections  of  the  Union 
for  a  railway  location  and  a  thriving  multitude  of  inhabitants.  Talk 
about  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country  in  such  a  relation.  We 
are  not  children,  that  w'e  do  not  foresee  the  quick-coming  results  of  this 
construction.  The  limitations  for  settlement  will  soon  be  enlarged — 
I  mean  of  course  for  the  settlement  of  the  Caucasian.  And  besides, 
this  is  to  be  a  through,  a  trunk  route;  and  what  with  traffic  from  South¬ 
ern  State  to  Korthern  State  and  the  patronage  of  the  Indians  along  the 
route  there  is  going  to  be  a  profitable  business  from  the  day  of  completed 
rail-laying.  Who  doubts  it  or  imagines  that  the  incorporators  here 
have  misgivings  on  that  point  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  compara¬ 
tively  sparsely  patronized  railroad — if  I  may  be  permitted  the  express¬ 
ion — on  account  of  high  charges  for  poor  accommodations.  There  is  no 
occasion  here  for  sympathy  with  money-losing  railroad-builders  or  rail¬ 
road  stockholders,  such  as  my  friend  from  Texas  strangely  appears  to 
fancy.  If  Texas  freight  charges  are  just,  Texas  passenger  tolls  will  be 
even  more  righteous,  if  there  are  degrees  in  that  species  of  schedule. 

And  now  is  the  day  and  now  is  the  hour.  “Oh,  don’t  you  see  that 
the  next  sentence  provides  that  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  fix  rates 
of  fare  in  the  future!”  My  friends,  I  do  notice  that  provision.  I 
have  seen  a  similar  one  elsewhere.  That  is  a  good  xirovision.  Let  it 
stand.  But  put  in  my  amendment,  and  then  no  one  will  be  both¬ 
ering  you  with  importunities  to  act  on  this  last  sentence  in  the  next  few 
years  to  come.  For  once  let  us  start  correctly  in  this  kind  of  a  section. 

Now,  I  know  something  about  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing 
legislation  of  an  aggressively  reformatory  character,  based  on  a  per¬ 
mission  to  cut  down  fares  on  railroads  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  most 
honorable  committees  find  it  difficult  to  prevail  upon  their  judgments 
and  consciences  to  report  even  the  mildest  form  of  a  fare-reducing 
measure.  In  fact,  they  can  report  with  much  more  readiness  many 
other  bills  which  an  unsophisticated  legislator  would  think  involved 
a  far  greater  labor  of  consideration  and  delicacy  of  mental  balancing. 

My  friends,  if  you  do  not  put  this  amendment  in,  you  and  I  will 
never  live  to  see  passengers  traveling  on  this  projected  road  at  a  regu¬ 
lar-rate  that  is  not  above  3  cents  a  mile  from  each  place  to  place. 
But  if  we  imt  in  this  amendment  the  road  will  be  built  all  the  same, 
and  we  or  our  contemporaries  will  journey  by  this  route  at  reasonable 
charges. 

Incidentally  the  passage  of  this  amendment  will  be  of  good  import. 
It  will  say  w'hat  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  railroad  charges  elsewhere, 
on  roads  over  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  fix  and  establish  the 
rates,  and  it  will  say  what  this  House  would  do  if  it  had  a  bill  before 
it  on  which  it  could  act  in  wisdom  and  reformatory  spirit,  reducing  pas¬ 
senger  fares  on  the  original  Pacific  roads  that  crossed  the  continent  and 
joined  the  oceans.  In  all  this  there  will  be  encouragement  to  honest 
and  well-meaning  but  timid  committees  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  and  will  of  the  people  with  respect  to  reasonable  passenger  and 
freight  fares  on  long  Western  and  transcontinental  lines.  An  advance 
provision  here  will  make  it  certain  that  we  ought  from  this  Congress  to- 
have  reformatory,  fare-reducing  legislation  touching  and  governing 
other  iron  highways  of  the  Eex^ublic. 

I  tell  you,  sir,  this  is  what  the  people,  the  great  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  of  this  country  are  asking  for,  nay,  are  demanding  this  day.  This 
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is  one  of  the  matters  of  supreme  importance  for  your  legislation  in 
obedience  to  popular  wish  and  will.  Not  futile  tinkering  with  the 
tariff,  not  cheese-paring  on  clerical  salaries,  not  alone  or  not  so  much  the 
lopping  off  of  superfluous  office-holders — all  worthy  work,  as  the  latter 
may  be  and  is — hut  the  passage  of  laws  guarding  against  future  trans¬ 
portation  monopolies  and  breaking  down,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so,  with 
a  sudden  and  sweeping  blow,  the  rules  of  extortion  and  consequent  op¬ 
pression  that  now  exist  in  monopoly  form  and  vigor;  rules  which  it 
was  intended  should  be  subject  to  our  criticism  and  control. 

Mr.  BLOUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr,  Sumnee]  ought  to  he  adopted.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  hill  are  exceedingly  liberal  to  this  railroad  company. 
This  road,  as  I  am  informed,  is  to  pass  through  land  as  fine  as  any  on 
this  continent.  The  company  is  getting  this  right  of  way  for  almost  a 
nominal  consideration,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill.  Therefore  there  is  much  force  in  the  remark  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  this  is  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  road.  It  is 
exactly  of  that  nature. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  there  is  by  the  law  of  Texas  a  regulation 
of  the  rates  of  freight  over  the  road.  I  would  like  to  know  upon  what 
principle  a  similar  regulation  is  to  be  omitted  in  regard  to  passenger 
traffic  ?  My  friend  from  Texas  says  that  this  railroad  is  to  pass  through  a 
sparsely  settled  country  and  that  a  restriction  of  this  kind  is  calculated 
to  cripple  the  operations  of  the  company.  Why,  sir,  I  apprehend  that 
a  railroad  passing  through  a  fertile  country  like  this  is  likely  to  do  what 
has  always  been  done  in  other  places — to  build  up  business,  not  only 
local  passenger  travel,  but  a  large  passenger  business  from  the  terminal 
points  of  the  line.  In  view  of  the  liberality  of  this  bill,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  friends  of  this  company  should  object  to  a  provision 
that  the  passenger  rates  of  this  road,  as  well  as  the  freight  rates,  shall 
be  regulated  as  they  are  in  Texas. 

*  *  -K-  *  *  *  * 

The  question  recurred  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  House  divided;  and  there  were — ayes  25,  noes  46. 

Mr.  SUMNER,  of  California.  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  House  divided;  and  there  were — ayes  20,  noes  72. 

So  (one-fifth  having  voted  in  the  affirmative)  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  and  members  answered  to  their 
names. 

Mr.  WELLBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  bill  have 
agreed  with  the  mover  of  the  amendment  to  offer  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  that  passenger  rates  shall  not  exceed  3  cents  a  mile.  Rather 
than  consume  time  in  calling  the  roll  I  have  determined  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  House  to  accept  that  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  vacating  the  order  of  the 
House  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays  with  a  view  to  having  the  amend¬ 
ment  indicated  offered  in  lieu  of  the  one  now  pending  ? 

There  was  no  objection,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WELLBORN.  The  amendment  is  as  follows:  “  Passenger  fare 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  3  cents  a  mile;  ”  and  I  trust  it  will  be  adopted 
without  further  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Insert  after  the  word  “  kind”  in  line  4,  the  following^ 

“  Provided  passenger  rates  on  said  road  shall  not  exceed  3  cents  per  mile.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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SPEECH 


HON.  D. 


H.  SUMNER, 


The  House,  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ori*the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5265)  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  now  in  warehouse — 

Mr.  SUMNER  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  measure  under  discussion,  proposing  to  extend 
the  time  within  which  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  shall  be  paid,  is  purely  a  question  of  policy  to.  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  a  wise  and  rightful  exercise  of  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes. 

The  only  purpose  for  which  taxes  may  be  laid  and  collected  is  that 
of  revenue  for  the  necessary  and  legitimate  uses  and  expenses  of  the 
Government.  Beyond  that  the  Government  has  no  right  or  authority 
to  go,  and  any  taxation  outside  of  that  is  an  arbitrary  and  unwarrant¬ 
able  exercise  of  power. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  revenue  for  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment:  One  by  indirect  taxation  under  tariff  laws  imposing  duties  upon 
imports;  and  the  other  by  direct  taxation — never  resorted  to  except  in 
cases  of  great  emergency  caused  by  the  existence  or  results  of  war — im¬ 
posed  and  collected,  not  by  the  general  officers  of  the  Government,  act¬ 
ing  under  and  by  virtue  of  general  laws,  but  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  act  brought  into  existence  because  the  revenues  from  tariff  taxa¬ 
tion  were,  for  the  time  being,  insufficient. 

Under  the  indirect  system  of  taxation,  that  imposed  by  tariff  laws, 
it  is  settled  that  one  of  the  resultant  or  incidental  objects  may  be  the 
encouragement  of  or  protection  to  our  domestic  industries.  In  consid¬ 
ering  such  a  law  a  very  wide  range  of  thought  and  discussion  is  entirely 
legitimate  and  proper,  because  it  involves  questions  of  international 
policy,  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  their  bearing 
ui)on  our  national  policy  and  welfare.  But  here  we  have  nothing  of 
that  kind.  The  taxes  involved  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  are  only 
those  direct  taxes  that  are  imposed  upon  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
our  own  people.  In  this  case,  then,  no  one  will  claim  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  right  to  collect  revenue  beyond  the  necessary  and  legitimate 
uses  of  the  Government.  That  would  be  drawing  from  the  business  of 
the  country  a  large  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  that  business  and 
locking  it  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  and  keeping  it  in  idleness. 
The  power  to  tax  gives  no  such  power  as  that.  The  power  to  collect 
revenue  gives  no  power  to  hoard  the  money  of  the  people  and  prevent 
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the  legitimate  use  of  it  by  them  in  their  own  business  affairs.  A  failure 
to  pass  this  bill  will  have  just  that  effect. 

The  facts  out  of  which  arises  the  necessity  for  the  relief  asked  in  this 
bill  are  as  follows:  The  Government  imposed,  as  a  war  measure,  an  in¬ 
ternal-revenue  tax  of  90  cents  per  gallon  for  all  whisky  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  which  tax  must  be  paid  and  the  liquor  removed 
within  three  years  from  the  time  of  distillation.  This,  in  effect,  throws 
the  article  upon  the  market  when  the  three  years  expire,  whether  there 
is  a  demand  for  it  or  not.  The  taxes  on  about  70,000,000  gallons  are 
now,  or  soon  will  be,  due,  amounting  to  more  than  $60,000,000,  for  which 
there  is  no  immediate  demand,  and  the  relief  asked  for  in  this  bill  is 
that  the  time  for  removing  the  liquor  and  paying  the  tax  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  another  three  years,  upon  the  express  condition,  however, 
that  the  owners  secure  and  pay  to  the  Government  interest  on  all  taxes 
due  and  not  paid  at  the  rate  of  4.j  per  cent,  as  long  as  the  extension  is 
accepted  and  taken  advantage  of.  Another  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  at  the  time  tins  relief  is  asked  there  is  a  surplus  of  revenue, 
amounting  to  about  $150,000,000,  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury,  with  an 
estimated  increase  for  the  year  of  about  sixty  millions,  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  has  been  collected  and  is  in  the  process  of  collection 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,000  of  taxes  in  excess  of  what  was  and 
is  needed  to  meet  all  the  legitimate  uses  and  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tax  the  payment  of 
which  this  bill  is  intended  to  suspend  for  a  time  is  a  tax  of  about  400 
per  cent. ,  that  is,  a  tax  that  is  four  times  the  amount  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  thing  taxed. 

Suppose,  for  the  time  being  and  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  already 
assessed  and  collected  a  very  much  greater  amount  of  revenue  than  it 
has  any  right  or  authority  to  do,  because  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
public  service;  also,  that  it  has  assessed  under  this  special  internal- 
revenne  system  vast  sums  in  excess-  of  what  it  has  any  right  or  author¬ 
ity  to  collect,  because  not  needed  as  revenue  to  be  expended  for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  and  that  it  is  now  hoarding  in  idleness  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of  the  people’s  money  which  ought 
to  be  in  circulation  as  a  part  of  the  business  capital  of  the  conntry — we 
ask  what  right  has  the  Government  to  demand  and  what  wisdom  is 
there  in  the  policy  that  requires  the  withdrawal  of  upward  of  sixty 
millions  more  from  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  and  to  that 
extent  lock  np  capital  and  cripple  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
just  at  the  time  when  all  departments  of  the  Government  are  indus¬ 
triously  inquiring  for  a  plan  that  will  supply  a  circulating  medium  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  currency  that  is  being  gradually  but  surely 
contracted,  and  must  soon  go  below  the  demands  of  business  and  the 
wants  of  the  people? 

One  of  the  answers  we  have  heard  is  that  the  necessity  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  arises  from  overproduction,  and  that  overproduction  is  not  a  good 
ground  for  relief.  This  we  regard  as  a  mere  pretext.  Overproduction  ! 
Think  of  it !  One  of  the  very  worst  features  of  the  present  political  sit¬ 
uation,  that  which  tempts  every  man  in  or  out  of  Congress,  that  which 
incites  and  inaugurates  extravagance  in  the  public  expenditures  and 
fosters  corruption  in  partisan  politics,  is  an  overproduction  of  revenue. 
Does  it  follow  that  because  the  Government  has  been  and  still  is  guilty 
of  an  overproduction  of  revenue  by  excessive  taxation,  by  and  nnder 


the  acts  and  advice  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  that  these  manufact¬ 
urers  are  guilty  ot  that  which  merits  condemnation  because  they  fur¬ 
nished  the  farmers  of  the  country  with  a  good  market  for  their  grain 
and  cattle  somewhat  beyond  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article 
three  years  after  the  exercise  of  their  judgment?  It  seems  to  me  not. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  this  overproduction  argument  is  found  in 
the  allegation  that  the  overproduction  was  brought  about  by  the  dis¬ 
tillers  with  the  intention  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  Government  of  the 
taxes  thereon.  This  charge  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  and  always  has  been  utterly  impossible  for  distillers  to  cheat 
the  Government  out  of  one  cent  of  internal-revenue  taxes.  Every  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  property,  real  and  personal,  that  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  distiller’s  business  is  under  the  absolute  control  and  in  the 
possession  of  revenue  officers,  and  every  move  that  is  made  and  every 
act  done  by  any  one  in  connection  with  the  business  is  by  and  under 
the  sole  and  direct  supervision  of  Government  officials.  They  weigh 
the  grain,  take  proof  of  the  standard,  measure  the  product  when  done, 
and  finally  keep  it  in  charge  until  the  taxes  are  all  paid.  And  this 
even  is  not  all.  The  distiller  is  at  all  times  under  bonds  in  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  any  and  all  possible  liability,  with  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  sureties,  and  the  minute  that  any  crookedness  is  discovered  all 
his  property  is  liable  to  be  seized  and  forfeited,  fines  and  penalties  im¬ 
posed,  and  imprisonment  enforced.  Fraud  is  impossible  on  the  part  of 
the  distiller. 

We  are  asked,  however,  what  about  the  whisky-ring  frauds?  I  am 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  answer  this  question.  The  whisky-ring 
frauds  were  inspired  by  the  demands  of  the  Republican  party  bosses  for 
a  corruption  fund,  and  inaugurated  and  carried  on  by  the  Republican 
officials  in  charge  of  the  distilleries.  It  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
between  the  Republican  bosses  and  certain  disreputable  distillers  by 
which  it  was  expected  to  furnish  a  perpetual  campaign  corruption  fund 
with  which  they  could  defy  and  defeat  all  appeals  for  reform  and  hon¬ 
est  government.  But  the  whisky-ring  frauds  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  questions  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.-  Those 
frauds  were  perpetrated  during  the  process  of  manufacture  by  secretly 
drawing  off  and  not  delivering  to  the  Government  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  whisky  manufiictured,  while  this  bill  only  asks  for  an  extension  of 
the  time  within  which  to  pay  the  taxes  upon  what  has  been  manufact¬ 
ured,  delivered  to,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Government.  One  word  further  in  regard  to  overproduction. 
For  every  22  j  cents  the  distiller  expends  in  the  manufiicture  of  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  whisky  he  becomes  liable  to  the  Government  for  90  cents  tax. 
Who,  then,  is  most  benefited  by  overproduction?  The  Government 
gets  four  to  one. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  is  founded,  as  it  appears  to  me,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  selfi.sh  motives,  coming  from  as  many  different  sources  as 
there  are  different  interests  having  particular  ends  to  serve.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  we  find  the  prohibitionists,  whose  sole  object  seems  to 
be  a  desire  to  cheapen  whisky  and  in  that  way  cause  an  increase  of 
drunkenness,  so  that  they  can  have  a  larger  field  from  which  to  select 
examples  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  their  party.  Next  in  vehemence 
of  denunciation  is  that  party  of  great  moral  ideas,  known  of  late  years 
as  the  Republican,  whose  death  struggle  is  being  waged,  so  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned,  upon  the  hope  of  being  able  to  win  back  the  pro- 
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)  hibitionists  by  joining  hands  with  them  against  this  bill,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  plan  to  gain  the  support  of  those  representatives  of  the 
liquor  interests  who  desire  to  escape  taxation  by  advocating  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  manufacture  of  whisky.  What  a 
combination !  How  comprehensive  and  all  satisfying  is  this  great  plan. 
This  much-lauded  God-and-humanity  party  framing  a  platform  that 
both  liquor  dealers  and  prohibitionists  can  stand  upon,  at  least  for  one 
political  campaign.  Whose  throat  will  first  feel  the  knife?  Which 
lamb  shall  be  sold  first  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  this  combination  of 
contradictions  ? 

The  two  elements  I  have  just  been  speaking  about,  Prohibitionists 
and  Republicans,  act  from  the  inspiration  of  partisan  zeal,  always  Re¬ 
publican.  But  much  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill  seems  to  come  from 
Democrats.  I  expected  to  see  protection  Democrats  j  oin  with  protection 
Republicans  in  working  for  its  defeat,  because  the  continuance  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  all  its  glory  depends  upon  the  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue 
laws.  A  reduction  of  taxation  is  demanded  by  the  people  generally, 
and  both  parties  recognize  the  fact.  The  point  of  dispute  is,  shall  that 
reduction  of  taxation  be  by  reducing  the  tariff  on  imports,  as  advocated 
by  the  Democracy,  or  by  repealing  the  tax  on  whisky,  as  advocated  by 
Republicans  and  protection  Democrats.  This  is  the  way  the  issue  is 
being  joined,  although,  if  we  were  to  take  them  at  their  word,  that  a 
reduction  of  tariff  rates  will  increase  the  revenue,  the  repeal  of  the 
whisky-tax  might  be  joined  with  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  rates. 

This,  then,  is  the  issue:  Protectionists,  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub¬ 
licans,  demand  cheap  whisky  as  a  luxury,  and  the  tariff  reformers, 
Democrats  and  Rei)ublicans,  demand  cheap  clothing,  coal,  salt,  sugar, 
lumber,  and  other  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Can  any  friend 
of  the  workingman  hesitate  as  to  which  side  he  will  support  ?  But 
that  tariff-reform  Democrats  should  oppose  this  bill  I  did  not  expect. 
They  do,  however,  on  this  ground:  that  any  favor  extended  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  whisky  may,  and  probably  will,  be  construed  to  mean 
not  only  relief  by  extending  the  time  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  but 
an  act  amounting  to  an  indirect  pledge  to  repeal  the  tax  on  whisky 
within  the  period  of  extension,  to  which  they  stand  unalterably  opposed. 

This  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  and  conditions  will  prob¬ 
ably  defeat  the  bill.  But  that  fact  will  not  influence  me  in  the  least 
in  regard  to  the  vote  I  intend  to  cast  in  its  favor,  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
■  founded  upon  the  just  rule  that  relief  should  be  granted  in  all  such 
cases  where  it  can  be  done  with  perfect  safety  to  the  Government,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  any  and  with  advantage  to  many  of  our  citizens. 

There  is  another  principle  indirectly  involved  and  discussed  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  that  I  wish  to  indorse  and  em¬ 
phasize  in  this  connection,  which  is  that  the  collection  of  a  special  tax 
upon  manufactured  articles  intended  for  sale  and  not  to  be  used  until 
after  sale,  the  market  for  which  must  depend  upon  supply  and  demand, 
should  not  be  enforced  until  it  is  ready,  in  the  judgment  of  the  owner, 
to  be  put  upon  the  market  for  sale.  This  ought  to  be  provided  for  by 
a  general  law  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  special  legislation 
upon  any  such  subject. 

The  discussion  of  the  temperance  question  has  entered  quite  largely 
into  this  debate,  although  wholly  inappropriate  as  it  seems  to  me.  So 
far  as  that  question  is  concerned  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that, 
according  to  my  judgment  and  understanding.  Congress  has  very  little 
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to  do  with  it  under  the  Constitution.  The  regulation  of  the  sale  and 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  a  mere  local  question  that  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  States.  Several  gentlemen  have  indulged  in  radical 
temperance  speeches  composed  mainly  of  denunciations  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  which  I  re¬ 
gard  iis  very  much  out  of  place,  unfounded  in  fact,  and  opposed  to  right 
principle.  They  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  is  injurious  to  the  human  system.  That  is  very  far  from 
being  a  settled  question.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  because  the 
•  abuse  of  the  article  is  an  evil,  and  a  calamity  to  the  individual  guilty 
of  it,  that  the  right  and  reasonable  use  of  it  is  to  be  condemned. 

I  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  if  we  find  the  peoples  most  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  most  distinguished  in  war  and  accomplished  in 
peace,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  civilization  and  enlightenment,  have 
always  been  and  still  are  most  notorious  for  their  general  and  free  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  we  can  very  safely  assert  that  human  observation  and 
experience  does  not  prove  that  the  mere  use  of  them  is  injurious.  In 
illustration  of  this  position  look  at  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  tell  me  what  conclusion  you  arrive  at, 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  this  country 
has  for  a  long  time  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  while  drunkenness  has 
as  steadily  and  surely  decreased.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  use  is  more 
general  but  less  excessive.  The  principle  upon  which  our  Government 
is  based,  the  right  of  individual  action  coupled  with  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  is  the  true  one,  and  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
but  in  the  regulation  of  individual  conduct.  It  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  think  and  to  worship  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  every  man  has  the  same  right 
to  eat  and  drink  according  to  the  demands  of  his  own  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  requirements  and  condition,  he  being  the  sole  arbiter  and  judge  so 
long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 
Equality  of  rights  and  equality  of  responsibility  is  the  foundation  of 
safe  and  durable  government. 
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SPEECH 


HON.  D. 


OF  . 

H.  SUMNEK. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

|V  Mr.  SUMNER  said: 

rpMr.  Chairman  :  In  1850  the  differences  between  radicalism  and  con¬ 
servatism  ripened  into  open  strife,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  radicalism 
in  1860,  and  finally,  in  1861,  plunged  the  country  into  that  terrible  con¬ 
flict  known  as  the  great  “civil  war  of  America.”  During  that  period 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  all- 
important  subjects,  finance  and  taxation,  were  almost  entirely  aban¬ 
doned.  Then  followed  four  years  of  war,  filled  with  the  booming  of 
cannon  and  clashing  of  swords,  drowning  out' even  the  recollection  of 
anything  relating  to  the  science  of  civil  government  based  upon  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace.  The  war,  so  far  as  active  hostilities  were  concerned, 
having  ended,  ten  years  of  reconstruction  ensued,  during  which  time 
radicalism  asserted  its  grinding  power  by  inciting  race  prej  udices,  foment¬ 
ing  sectional  animosity,  and  enforcing  partisan  despotism. 

WAR  TAXES  IMPOSED. 

During  that  whole  war  period  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government' 
was  run  at  its  utmost  capacity.  Direct  taxation,  was  revived  and  an 
internal-revenue  system  imposed.  Tariff  taxes  were  increased  to  the 
highest  limit,  and  all  the  revenue  powers  of  the  Government  placed 
upon  a  war  footing.  The  people  worked  as  industriously  at  home  as 
the  soldiers  fought  bravely  on  the  battlefield.  Patriotism  and  zeal  felt 
not  the  burdens,  and  all  reckoned  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure  to 
make  every  possible  sacrifice  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  period  radical  selfishness  and  ambition  worked 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  at  the  same  high-pressure  rates,  and 
scouted  the  idea  that  peace  should  bring  relief  from  the  burdens  of  war 
taxation.  It  proved  to  be  about  as  expensive  to  maintain  radical  par¬ 
tisanship  in  peace  as  to  support  the  Army  in  war. 

MONOPOLISTIC  SPECULATIONS. 

The  high  rates  of  tariff  taxation  cut  off  competition  and  brought  about 
a  series  of  monopolistic  speculations  never  before  equaled.  Whoever 
secured  a  Government  contract  of  any  considerable  proportions  was  more 
sure  of  a  fortune  than  the  sole  heir  at  law  and  legatee  of  a  millionaire, 
provided  he  made  a  thrifty  use  of  the  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  and 
silence.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  review  at  this  time  the 
speculations,  jobbery,  and  corrupt  practices  carried  on  under  Radical 
rule  and  official  connivance  during  that  period,  except  as  they  belong  to 
this  field  of  inquiry,  but  to  bring  you  face  to  face  with  the  main  fact 
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that  all  these  practices  were  carried  on  under  and  made  possible  because 
of  the  high  rates  of  taxation  imposed  on  account  of  the  war,  called  at 
the  time  war  measures,  and  that  no  practical  reduction  has  been  made 
from  those  high-tariff  rates  of  war  taxation  up  to  the  present  time. 

SURPLUS  REVENUES. 

The  result  of  this  vicious  system  of  collecting  war  taxes  in  time  of 
peace  has  been  that  the  party  in  power  has  collected  from  the  earnings 
of  the  people  annually  a  hundred  million  dollars  more  than  has  been  re¬ 
quired  for  all  legitimate  uses.  To  get  rid  of  this  surplus  revenue  they 
have  concocted  all  kinds  of  schemes,  encouraged  unlimited  extravagance 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  Government,  and  debauched  the  public 
service  bejnmd  all  calculation.  Notwithstanding  all  this  extravagance 
and  waste  of  the  public  revenues,  from  one  to  two  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  the  country  and  hoarded 
in  the  Treasury  vaults  in  idleness.  This  raises  the  question,  what  right 
has  the  Government  to  demand,  and  what  wisdom  is  there  in  the  policy 
which  requires  the  withdrawal  of  such  an  amount  of  money  from  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  and  to  that  extent  cripple  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  people? 

POWER  TO  TAX. 

The  only  purpose  for  which  taxes  may  be  laid  and  collected  is  that 
of  revenue  for  the  necessary  and  legitimate  uses  and  expenses  of  the 
Government.  Beyond  that  there  is  no  right  or  authority  to  go,  and  any 
taxation  for  purposes  outside  of  that  is  an  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable 
exercise  of  power. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  revenue  for  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment:  One  by  indirect  taxation  under  tariff  laws  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  and  the  other  by  direct  taxation  through  an  internal-revenue 
system. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  always  been  opposed  to  any  general 
system  of  direct  taxation,  except  that  the  production,  manufacture, 
and  sale  of  luxuries,  including  whisky  and  tobacco,  should  come  under 
the  general  rule  that  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  free  to  all — that 
is,  free  from  all  burdensome  taxation — and  that  the  luxuries  of  life 
should  be  taxed  for  all,  that  is,  taxed  at  tlie  highest  revenue  rate  for 
the  support  of  the  Government.  Hence  the  almost  'universal  feeling 
among  consumers  that  the  tariff"  taxes  on  necessaries  should  be  re¬ 
duced  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  that  the  internal- 
revenue  taxes  on  the  luxuries  named  should  be  retained  for  revenue 
purposes. 

REDUCTION  OF  TAXATION. 

This  simple  statement  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  reduction  of  tariff  taxation.  The  present  rate  was  imposed 
on  account  of  the  war.  The  war  ceased  long  ago,  and  war  taxation 
ought  to  have  ceased  as  soon 'as  the  expenses  of  the  Government  would 
permit.  For  several  years  all  political  parties  in  the  country  have  con¬ 
ceded  that  fact  and  advocated  that  policy.  During  the  first  session  of 
the  Forty -seventh  Congress  it  became  unmistakably  apparent  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  tariff  taxation  was  not  only  necessary  to  insure  a  continuance 
of  business  prosperity,  but  was  demanded  by  the  people.  To  meet  that 
necessity  and  demand  that  Congress  in  May,  1882,  passed  an  act  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  a  tariff  commission.  That  commission, 
although  leaning  strongly  toward  the  policy  of  protection,  fully  inves¬ 
tigated  the  situation,  examined  the  business  condition  faithfully,  and 
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recommended  a  general  reduction,  I  may  say  a  horizontal  reduction  of 
from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  people  presuming  that  that  Congress  intended  to  act  in  good  1‘aith 
and  make  a  retisonable  reduction  in  accordance  with  that  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  that  some  considerable  portion  of  its  last  session  (the  Tarilf 
Commission  having  made  its  report  ui)on  the  llrst  day  thereof,  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1882)  would  be  devoted  to  the  formulating  and  passage  of  an  act 
which  would  make  such  reduction  upon  a  basis  of  justice  and  equality, 
looked  on  in  wonder  and  amazement  to  see  very  nearly  the  whole  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  the  work  of  inventing  ‘  ‘  ways  and  means  ’  ’  for  defeat¬ 
ing  the  passage  ot  such  an  act.  They  saw  instead  the  Congressional  lob¬ 
bies  tind  Washington  hotels  fairlj'^  swarming  with  astute  lobbyists 
Avorking  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benelit  of  manufacturing  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  an  act  passed  which  was  almost  entirely  for  their  advantage, 
and  which  produced  a  reduction  of  less  than  2  percent.  If  any  polit¬ 
ical  party  was  ever  committed  to  any  particular  line  of  policy  the  Ke- 
publicau  party  was  committed  to  a  reduction  of  tariff  taxation  by  its 
action  in  1882. 

THE  PRESENT  ISSUE. 

In  accordance  with  the  time-honored  principles  of  Democracy,  in 
harmony  with  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  in  1882,  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Democratic 
party  now  proposes  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  rates  of  war 
taxation.  But  what  a  change  do  we  behold  !  Now  the  Republican 
party  stands  with  drawn  sword,  and  says:  “  Hands  off !  ”  This  was 
unexpected,  because  inconsistent  in  action  and  wrong  in  principle. 
We  make  bold  to  ask.  Why  do  you  now  oppose  the  same  measure  you 
proposed  and  advocated  two  years  ago?  To  this  question  we  receive 
two  answers:  First,  that  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  will  unsettle 
the  business  of  the  country;  and  second,  that  protection  is  necessary  to 
the  growth  and  maintenance  of  American  industry. 

In  this  way  the  present  issue  on  the  tariff  question  is  joined.  Demo¬ 
crats  propose  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  rates  of  war  taxation, 
and  Republicans  oppose  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  not  proposed  and  does  not  advocate  any  public  measure  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  The  only  measure  before  the  people 
by  the  authority  of  that  party  is  the  “bill  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes,”  commonly  called  the  “Morrison  bill,”  which  pro¬ 
poses  a  nominal  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  but  which  can  not  effect  an 
actual  reduction  of  more  than  about  17  per  cent.  This  is  the  measure 
the  Republican  party  opposes.  The  issue,  then,  may  be  restated  as 
folk)ws:  The  Democratic  party  favors  a  reduction  of  20  percent,  from 
the  burdens  of  war  taxation  in  the  interest  of  revenue  reform,  and  the 
Republican  party  opposes  it  in  the  interest  of  those  who  demand  pro¬ 
tection. 

PROTECTION. 

What  is  protection?  Webster  defines  it  to  be  the  favoring  of  some 
branch  of  industry  by  legal  enactment.  It  is,  then,  an  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  some  particular  branch  of  trade  or  business 
by  law,  so  as  to  give  those  who  follow  that  trade  or  business  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  trade  and  business. 
Tliis  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  where  it  is  declared  that  “all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
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rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.  ’  ’ 

It  is  also  outside  of  the  constitutional  authority  which  is  contained 
in  these  words: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex¬ 
cises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  revenue  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  the  sole  au¬ 
thority  for  collecting  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  General  Government. 
Protectionists  claim  that  the  ‘  ‘  general-welfare  ’  ’  clause  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  doctrine  of  protection.  This,  however,  is  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  protection  as  extended  and  applied  under  protective  tariff 
laws  is  for  the  “general  welfare.”  This  assumption  we  most  em¬ 
phatically  deny. 

The  tariff  question  is  not  a  new  one  with  the  American  people.  It 
was  agitated  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  A  tariff  law  was 
adopted  by  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution.  That,  however, 
was  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  not  for  protection.  The  average  duty  im¬ 
posed  was  about  8  per  cent.  But  the  country  was  new,  the  people  poor, 
and  money  very  scarce.  Of  all  things  the  people  needed  money  most. 
Without  caj)ital  they  could  not  engage  in  business  of  any  Kind  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  could  do  next  to  nothing  in  manufacturing. 
Then,  as  is  always  the  case  in  new  countries,  the  idea  of  extending 
special  privileges  to  ciipital  grew  with  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 
Tariff  duties  were  demanded  for  the  encouragement  1  those  who  vent¬ 
ured  to  invest  their  capital  in  manufacturing  entei  )  l  ises. 

The  idea  of  protecting  labor  was  not  thought  of  at  that  time.  So, 
from  time  to  time,  the  tariff  duties  were  increased.  Capital  flowed  into 
the  country,  and  by  reason  of  the  special  privileges  given  it  doubled, 
trebled,  and  quadrupled.  Whoever  engaged  diligently  in  any  of  the 
protected  industries  became  rich,  and  whoever  had  special  skill  or  apti¬ 
tude  made  millions.  By  reason  of  these  special  and  exclusive  pri  vileges 
the  increase  of  capital  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  few 
enjoying  them,  which  has  resulted  in  the  ownership  of  about  one-half 
of  the  property  of  the  country  by  only  one-eighteenth  of  the  population. 
This  jug-handle  process  of  accumulating  the  riches  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  these  privileged  classes  is  not,  as  I  believe,  for  the  ‘  ‘  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  ”  of  the  whole  people. 

INFANT  INDUSTRIES. 

The  only  legitimate  argument  in  favor  of  a  protective' policy  is  that 
protection  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  and  astablish  infant  industries 
in  a  new  country,  so  that  they  can  acquire  sufficient  means  and  strength 
to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  old  and  established  works 
in  other  countries.  This  country,  as  I  have  already  shown,  has  passed 
through  that  period  and  advanced  to  full  age  and  strength.  The  fact 
that  these  protected  industries  have  been  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  same  kind  of  industries  in  older  countries,  and  at  the  same 
time  acquire  in  addition  thereto  wealth  and  capital  in  excess  of  all  such 
business  requirements,  is  proof  that  they  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  such 
protection.  The  equality  having  been  established,  so  far  as  capital, 
skill,  and  experience  are  concerned,  the  protection  should  be  withdrawn. 

This  rule  applies  to  such  industries  as  are  natural  to  the  country  and 
will  not  need  protection  when  once  established.  As  a  rule  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  any  article  that  can  not 


be  produced  without  loss  after  fair  trial  under  favorable  circumstances. 
This  idea  of  encouraging  infant  industries  in  new  countries  is  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  general  principle  that  tariff  taxation  should  be  for 
revenue  only,  so  adjusted  as  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation.  But 
to  continue  a  protective  tariff  for  the  support  of  those  industries  which 
can  never  be  profitable  in  this  country  without  protection,  or  for  the 
further  advantage  of  such  industries  as  have  already  been  established 
and  made  profitable,  can  not  be  for  the  “general  welfare.” 

In  theory  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  protection  justify  it  as 
necessary  to  enable  infant  industries  in  new  countries  to  advance  to 
that  equality  of  strength  and  experience  that  will  give  them  the  ability 
to  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  as  free-traders;  but  in  practice  the 
more  protection  they  have  the  more  they  want,  and  the  longer  they 
have  it  the  longer  they  want  it,  and  when  they  have  acquired  that 
ability,  given  them  by  protection,  they  pervert  it  from  the  purpose  orig¬ 
inally  intended  and  use  it  to  control  legislation  in  the  interest  of  mo¬ 
nopolies  founded  upon  inequality  of  privileges,  which  condition  they 
seek  to  make  perpetual  by  legal  enactment.  That  is  what  protection 
now  means  in  this  country. 

THE  GENERAL  WELFARE. 

Whatever  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  must  be  for 
the  “general  welfare,”  and  whatever  imposes  unjust  burdens  upon 
the  majority  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  privileged  classes  is 
against  the  “general  welfare.”  Upon  these  propositions  the  doctrine 
of  protection  must  stand  or  fall. 

If  we  find  certain  facts  and  conditions  connected  with  or  resulting 
from  protection  when  adhered  to  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
showing  that  the  protected  classes,  which  con.stitute  but  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  people,  have  been  benefited  beyond  all  reason,  and  that 
the  unprotected  classes,  which  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  people, 
have  been  injured  in  what  appears  to  be  about  the  proportion  that  the 
protected  classes  have  been  benefited,  that  is  to  say,  if  such  a  state  of 
inequality  has  been  produced  as  to  make  the  protected  classes  rich  and 
the  unprotected  classes  poor,  we  must  conclude  that  protective  tariffs 
do  not  protect  the  masses  of  the  people  and  do  not  promote  the  ‘  ‘  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.” 

That  we  may  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  upon  this  subject  I 
select  and  present,  from  the  general  mass  of  such  facts,  the  following: 

I.— BANKRUPTCY. 

Protectionists  have  declared  that  “  bankruptcies  would  be  the  order  of 
the  day  ”  if  our  protective  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  a  revenue  standard. 

If  conditions  and  circumstances,  exceptthe  protective  tariff,  were  ever 
favorable  to  and  if  protection  ever  had  opportunities  to  show  what  it 
could  do  for  business  prosperity,  those  conditions,  circumstances,  and 
opportunities  existed  in  1881, 1882,  and  1883.  More  than  twenty  years 
of  protection  had  prepared  the  way.  Let  us,  then,  strike  the  balance 
and  see  the  result: 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1881  there  were  1,761  failures,  with  $24, 000, 000 
liabilities;  for  the  first  quarter  of  1882,  2,127  failures,  and  $33,000,000 
liabilities;  an  increase  in  one  year  of  20  per  cent  in  number,  and  37 per 
cent  in  amount. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1883  there  were  2,806  failures,  with  $37,000,000 
liabilities;  an  increase  in  two  years  of  59  per  cent,  in  number  and  54 
per  cent,  in  amount. 
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For  the  first  quarter  of  1884  there  wereS, 296  failures  and  $40,000,000 
liabilities;  an  increase  in  three  years  of  87  per  cent,  in  number  and  66 
per  cent,  in  amount. 

From  this  showing  it  appears  that  bankruptcy  fiourishes  wonderfully 
under  protection.  And  this  is  the  best  showing  protection  is  able  to 
make  after  fifty  years  of  trial.  It  does  not  advance  the  ‘  ‘  general  wel¬ 
fare.” 

II. — INCREASE  OF  WEALTH. 

The  greater  part  of  our  national  growth  and  development  took  place, 
between  1820  and  1880.  From  1820  to  1850  we  were  under  protection ;  ■ 
from  1850  to  1860  we  were  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  and  from 
1860  to  1880  under  protection  again.  During  that  whole  period  the  in¬ 
crease  of  national  wealth  was  as  follows:  From  1820  to  1830,  41  per 
cent. ;  from  1830  to  1840,  42  per  cent. ;  from  1840  to  1850,  64  per  cent. ; 
from  1850  to  1860,  126  per  cent. ;  from  1860  to  1870,  52  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1870  to  1880,  79  ,per  cent.  The  average  increase  for  the  whole 
time  was  67  per  cent, ;  the  average  increase  under  protection  was  55  per 
cent. ;  and  the  increase  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  was  126  per  cent. 
The  increase  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  exceeds  that  of  the  last  and 
best  period  under  protection — from  1870  to  1880 — by  47  per  cent.  Our 
experience  with  protection  thus  far  does  not  warrant  its  continuance. 
Let  it,  with  all  other  failures  of  that  kind,  be  wiped  out.  It  does  not 
promote  the  ‘  ‘  general  welfare.  ’  ’ 

III. — EMPLOYMENT  OP  LABOR. 

Those  who  oppose  a  reduction  of  tariff  taxation  tell  us  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  protection  will  destroy  manufacturing  and  drive  the  labor 
employed  in  that  industry  into  agriculture,  and  that  the  competition 
in  that  industry  will  then  be  such  that  wages  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

If  this  be  true  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  period,  from  1850  to  1860, 
must  disclose  the  fact.  The  truth,  however,  is  just  the  reverse.  From 
1850  to  1860  the  employment  of  labor  in  manufactures  increased  36  per 
cent.,  against  an  increase  of  only  33  per  cent,  from  1870  to  1880. 

VI, — HOME  MARKET. 

Every  time  the  tariff  question  is  discussed  we  are  told  that  protection 
will  give  us  a  home  market  for  all  our  agricultural  products  and  make 
us  independent  of  foreign  markets.  That  might  be  a  desirable  condi¬ 
tion,  but  protection  has  not  given  it  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  every  dec¬ 
ade  of  our  experience  shows  that  protection  has  increased  our  depend¬ 
ence  upon  foreign  markets,  as  witness  the  following: 

In  1820  we  sold  in  foreign  markets,  including  breadstuff’s,  cotton,  and 
provisions,  $28, 000, 000  worth.  In  1830,  $39, 000, 000  worth ;  an  increase 
of  39  per  cent.  In  1840,  $79, 000, 000  worth ;  an  increase  of  102  per  cent. 
In  1850,  $95,000,000  worth;  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  In  1860,  $231,- 
000,000  worth;  an  increase  of  143  percent.  In  1870,  $328,000,000  worth; 
an  increase  of  42  per  cent.  And  in  1880,  $626,000,000  worth;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  90  per  cent. 

From  this  it  appears  that  our  dependence  upon  foreign  markets  for 
the  sale  of  our  agricultural  products  was  twenty-two  times  greater 
in  1880  than  in  1820,  and  we  have  to  record  another  failure  against 
'"irotection.  So  long  as  the  farmer  has  to  accept  for  his  products  the 
prices  they  bring  in  foreign  markets,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
marketing,  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  manufactured 
articles  consumed  by  him  more  than  their  cost  in  those  same  foreign 
markets  with  t!ie  cost  of  transportation  and  marketing  added.  Every 
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such  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  articles  consumed  by 
him  is  just  so  much  of  a  discrimination  against  him  and  in  favor  of 
the  home  manufacturer. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  home-market  question  that  is  not 
very  generally  considered.  Protectionists  assume  that  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  agricultural  products  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
persons^  engaged  as  workmen  in  the  protected  industries.  This  is  not 
true.  They  do  not  consume  enough  to  equal  the  variation  between  a 
medium  and  a  good  crop  of  grain.  Stop  and  take  a  little  thought  upon 
this  subject.  How  many  of  your  friends  and  acquaintances  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  protected  industries?  Farmers  are  not  benefited  by  pro¬ 
tection.  Farm  laborers  are  not  protected.  Blacksmiths,  shoemakers, 
stonemasons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  painters,  carpenters,  and  joiners 
are  not  protected.  And  so  we  may  go  on  through  the  whole  catalogue 
and  find  but  very  few  of  the  laboring  classes  affected  in  the  least  by  pro¬ 
tection  except  iis  consumers  of  manufactured  articles  made  dear  by  high 
tariff"  duties. 

According  to  the  best  estimates,  founded  upon  the  census  of  1880, 
there  are  less  than  a  million  persons,  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  employed  in  the  protected  industries.  Home  market,  indeed  ! 
If  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  protected  industries  should 
be  doubled  to-day  it  would  not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  2  cents  per 
bushel,  or  if  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  protected 
industries  should  be  transported  to-morrow  it  would  not  lower  the 
price  of  wheat  2  cents  per  bushel. 

The  protected  industries  consume  less  than  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  per  annum,  while  the  foreign  market  takes  more  than  six 
hundred  million  dollars’  worth  each  year.  This  ought  to  be  enough  to 
make  farmers  think. 

V.— PAUPER  LABOR. 

Protectionists  are  driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  ridiculous  as¬ 
sumptions  known  to  the  human  mind.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of  these 
is  the  declaration  that  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are  not  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  This  is  the 
climax  of  absurdity.  It  amounts  to  an  assertion  that  the  intelligent, 
competent,  industrious,  and  self-supporting  American  workman  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  ignorant,  lazy,  incompetent,  and  charity-eating  European 
pauper.  When  called  upon  to  meet  this  allegation  fairly,  what  true 
American  ever  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  ignorance  is  superior  to 
intelligence,  indolence  more  productive  than  industry,  or  that  inca¬ 
pacity  is  superior  in  productive  power  to  ability?  If  this  be  true,  of 
what  advantage  is  our  public-school  system  ?  Why  should  we  tax  our¬ 
selves  for  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  if  it  is  going  to  re¬ 
sult  in  weakness  and  inefficiency?  Pauper  labor  is  not  even  self-sup¬ 
porting,  to  say  nothing  about  producing  a  surplus  for  export. 

But,  say  they  in  answer,  we  do  not  mean  paupers  that  beg  or  are 
supported  at  public  expense.  We  mean  the  poorly-paid  labor  of  England, 
where  wages  are  much  lower  than  in  this  country.  Our  manufacturers 
pay  our  workmen  about  50  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  English  work¬ 
men  are  paid. 

Conceding  that  daily  wages  are  nominally  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  England,  let  us  make  inquiry  upon  two  points  that  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  before  their  relative  rates  can  be  estimated:  First,  what  is  the 
relative  value  of  their  labor  to  their  respective  employers  ?  And  second, 
what  is  the  relative  value  to  the  respective  workmen  of  the  wages  paid 
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them  in*the  two  conutries?  If  we  find  that  the  labor  product  of  the 
American  workman  exceeds  the  labor  product  of  the  English  workman 
by  a  higher  per  cent,  than  the  wages  of  the  American  workman  exceed 
the  wages  of  the  English  workman,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  pays  lower  wages  than  the  English  manufacturer, 
and  that  protection  has  injured  rather  than  benefited  our  labor. 

VI. — WAGES  AND  PRODUCT  OP  LABOR. 

The  product  of  labor  is  what  must  be  measured  when  we  undertake 
to  determine  what  class  or  what  nationality  of  workmen  receives  the 
highest  rate  of  wages.  The  gross  annual  product  of  each  American 
manufacturing  hand  is  $1,960,  while  the  like  product  of  each  English 
hand  is  $1,040.  The  labor  product  of  the  American  workman  being  88 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  English  workman,  his  wages  ought  to 
be  88  per  cent,  higher.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  His  per  diem  wages 
are  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  English  workman.  It 
is  thus  shown  that  the  wages  of  the  American  workman,  when  we  come 
to  measure  the  labor  product,  are  38  per  cent,  lower  than  the  wages 
of  the  English  workman. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so: 

First.  The  English  workman  labors  only  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-six 
hours  per  week;  the  American  from  sixty  to  seventy- two,  and  still  does 
more  each  hour  than  the  Englishman.  There  is  in  fact  no  country  in 
the  world  where  workingmen  work  as  many  hours  each  day  and  as  many 
days  each  year  as  in  the  tJ nited  States.  They  are  also  equally  noted  for 
perfection  and  rapidity  of  execution.  In  these  too  they  excel  all  other 
nations  and  peoples. 

Second.  The  higher  intelligence  of  the  American  workman,  derived 
largely  from  our  system  of  common  schools,  an  attendance  upon  which 
has  become  practically  obligatory  on  account  of  the  demands  of  society 
and  business,  is  another  factor  which  makes  him  in  every  way  superior 
to  any  and  all  of  his  competitors. 

Third.  His  participation  in  and  responsibility  for  good  government 
make  him  ever  vigilant,  self-reliant,  and  ambitious  for  success  in  all 
his  undertakings,  whether  of  a  private  nature  or  public  character. 

In  speaking  of  American  workmen  I  do  not  mean  those  only  who  are 
native-born,  but  all  who  have  become  American  citizens.  The  man 
who  in  some  foreign  land  learned  of  the  advantages  of  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  became  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  had  the  ambition 
and  bravery  to  leave  his  fatherland  and  seek  a  home  in  the  New  World, 
has  shown  himself  equal  to  the  highest  grade  of  American  citizenship. 

VII. — PURCHASING  POWER  OF  WAGES. 

Having  shown  that  the  American  workman  gives  the  American  man¬ 
ufacturer  a  very  much  larger  return  for  the  wages  paid  him  than  the 
English  workman  does  the  English  manufacturer,  it  would  seem  that 
the  cry  of  the  American  manufacturer  that  he  can  not  compete  in  his 
own  home  market  with  the  English  manufacturer  ought  to  be  silenced. 
But  another  feature  of  the  question  is  the  purchasing  power  of  wages. 
Society  is  now  so  organized  and  laws  so  enacted  that  the  wages  of  work¬ 
ingmen  are  all  used  in  furnishing  themselves  and  families  with  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life.  Upon  investigation  we  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  breadstufis  and  provisions,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  England 
is  greater  than  in  the  United  States  by  about  the  rate  of  tariff  duties  on 
imports,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  40  per  cent.  Now  then,  half 
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the  waj^es  of  American  workmen  are  paid  out  for  articles  that  are  en¬ 
hanced  in  price  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  tariff  duties, 
which  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  at  least  20  per  cent. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  The  Americiin  workman  receives  about  50  per 
cent,  higher  per  diem  wages  than  the  English  workman,  but  their 
purchasing  power  is  20  per  cent,  lower;  so  that  the  actual  value  to  him 
of  his  daily  earnings  is  only  about  30  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of 
the  English  workman.  It  must  be  kept  in'mind  also  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workman  does  88  per  cent,  more  work  daily  than  the  English 
workman,  and  that  the  difference  between  that  increased  labor  product 
and  his  higher  rate  of  wages,  38  per  cent.,  remains  with  the  American 
manufacturer. 

This  shows  unmistakably  that  the  claim  of  the  protectionists  that 
a  protective  tariff  benefits  workingmen  by  giving  them  higher  wages 
is  not  only  a  false  assumption,  but  that  a  protective  tariff  deprives  them 
of  a  large  percentage  of  what  they  actually  earn,  and  transfers  that  per¬ 
centage  to  the  pockets  of  the  protected  manufacturers. 

VIII. — ENGLAND. 

Hardly  a  member  has  spoken  upon  this  question  without  in  some  way 
referring  to  England.  Protectionists  quote  her  in  support  of  their 
points,  and  tariff  reformers  do  the  same  thing  to  apply  and  illustrate 
their  arguments.  On  this  account,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  pro¬ 
tectionists  parade  with  mortal  fear  the  allegation  that  the  competition 
of  English  workmen  and  English  manufacturers  will  ruin  American 
workmen  and  American  manufacturers  if  not  shielded  by  high  protect¬ 
ive  tariff  duties,  I  have  made  a  comparison  of  the  wages  received  by 
those  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  This  was  done  not  with  a  view  to  eulogize  Englishmen  nor  to 
indorse  English  policy.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  shown  clearly  that  the 
workingmen  of  England  are  inferior  to  the  workingmen  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  not  even  mentioned  her  policy  with  respect  to  protective 
tariffs. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  prominent  than  another  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England  it  is  her  absolute  and  despotic  policy  of  protecting 
her  privileged  commercial  and  aristocratic  classes  by  protective  export 
and  import  duties.  Up  to  the  year  1824  her  system  had  been  strictly 
protective.  Her  policy  was  to  rob  and  plunder  other  nations  and  peo¬ 
ples  when  she  could  with  impunity,  and  to  burden  and  oppress  the 
masses  of  her  own  people  to  enrich  her  privileged  classes.  All  the 
wrongs  and  injustice  perpetrated  upon  the  American  colonies  were  done 
at  the  bidding  of  protected  monopolies.  Yes;  all  the  suffering,  plun¬ 
dering,  and  oppression  imposed  upon  injured  and  down-trodden  Ire¬ 
land  have  been  the  direct  result  of  the  protection  she  has  extended  to 
her  legalized  and  petted  aristocracies. 

But  for  centuries  the  people  of  England  have  been  struggling  against 
these  privileged  classes  and  for  the  overthrow  of  aristocracy.  They 
have  not  yet  succeeded,  but  some  advance  has  been  made.  In  1824  a 
general  effort  was  made  to  convert  Parliament  to  the  policy  of  com¬ 
mercial  freedom,  which  was  continued  with  unabated  vigor  until  1849, 
when  a  system  of  practical  free  trade  was  adopted.  Since  the  adoption 
of  that  policy  more  actual  progress  has  been  made  toward  equality  of 
rights  by  the  English  people  than  was  made  by  them  in  the  preceding 
four  and  a  half  centuries.  During  that  period  very  much  has  been  done 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools.  As  a  result 
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of  increased  commercial  freedom  and  consequent  growing  intelligence 
the  right  of  suffrage  has  been  greatly  extended. 

As  a  result  of  this  general  advance  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  in¬ 
creased  during  the  last  thirty  years,  on  an  average,  37  per  cent.  Another 
feature  not  generally  .considered  is  that  as  commercial  freedom  has  ad¬ 
vanced  and  the  condition  of  labor  has  improved  the  profits  and  power  of 
capital  have  been  greatly  decreased.  Capital  always  seeks  investment 
where  it  is  most  protected  by  law.  Protective  tariffs  are  the  favorite 
means  of  extending  special  privileges  to  capital.  Hence,  as  commer¬ 
cial  freedom  has  advanced  in  England,  and  the  protective  policy  has 
become  more  firmly  established  in  the  United  States,  English  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  English  cjipital  have  sought  shelter  under  our  high -tariff  sys¬ 
tem  by  investing  in  our-  manufacturing  monopolies  and  buying  up 
Our  public  lands.  In  this  way  the  English  operative  system  has  been 
imposed  upon  our  factories,  and  the  English  landlord  system  is  being 
transplanted  to  our  Western  States  and  Territories. 

IX.— MONOPOLIES. 

The  first  and  most  direct  result  of  a  tariff  for  protection  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  monopolies.  This  is  done  by  cutting  off  competition.  One 
of  the  first  industrial  and  economic  maxims  I  learned  was  that  ‘  ‘  com¬ 
petition  is  the  life  of  business.”  This  maxim  relates  to  the  business 
of  the  whole  people  and  not  to  that  of  the  privileged  few  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  The  foundation  principle  of  this  maxim  is  that  competi¬ 
tion  stimulates  production  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  articles  pro¬ 
duced.  Such  stimulus  and  improvement  always  arise  from  that  natural 
condition  which  is  based  upon  equality  of  rights  and  privileges.  It 
increases  the  production  of  each  individual,  class,  or  nation  beyond 
what  each  needs  for  its  own  consumption.  ? 

This  surplus  product  of  labor  is  the  basis  of  all  business,  trade,  and 
financiering.  The  first  object  of  each  individual,  class,  or  nation  is  to 
exchange  its  surplus  product  for  the  surplus  product  of  some  other  in¬ 
dividual,  class,  or  nation,  so  that  the  enjoyment  oflifemay  be  increased 
by  the  possession  and  use  of  those  comforts  and  luxuries  which  may  be 
obtained  by  such  exchange.  Now,  then,  this  exchange  of  the  surplus 
products  of  labor  calls  for  another  division  of  labor,  and  a  general  class 
is  called  from  the  employment  of  producing  to  that  of  handling  the  prod¬ 
uct.  In  this  general  class  I  include  those  who  employ  and  manage 
labor  with  those  who  handle  and  exchange  the  product.  Their  inter¬ 
ests  are  the  same;  they  always  combine  upon  the  question  of  toll-tak¬ 
ing,  and  grow  fat  and  rich  from  the. same  source  and  bj"  reason  of  the 
existence  of  the  same  laws  and  conditions. 

Protective  tariffs  shield  those  who  handle  and  exchange  the  product 
of  labor  from  competition,  but  leave  those  engaged  in  the  labor  of  pro¬ 
duction  open  to  competition  from  every  quarter.  This  enables  the 
employer  to  control  both  the  cost  of  the  article  he  sells  and  the  price 
he  sells  for,  while  the  laborer  can  neither  decide  how  long  he  will  -work 
nor  the  price  he  shall  work  for. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  monopolies  have  been  created  and  are 
maintained  in  this  country  under  protective  tariff  laws.  In  business, 
as  in  politics,  morals,  and  religion,  conditions  and  circumstances  pro¬ 
duce  their  legitimate  results.  If  the  persons  engaged  in  any  particular 
kind  of  business  have  a  monopoly  of  it,  that  fact  will  very  soon  appear 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  acquire  great  fortunes. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  have  colossal  fortunes  been  so  quickly 
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amassed  as  in  this  since  legislation  has  been  manipulated  in  the  interest 
01  privileged  classes ;  not  because  of  great  industry,  learning,  and  good 
judgment,  but  by  those  who  have  in  some  way  been  enabled  bylaw  to 
take  advantage  of  their  lellow-men.  If  there  is  any  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  protection  has  protected,  and  the  protective  policy 
has  been  fruitful,  it  is  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Last  winter,  in 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  Senator  Williams  of  that  city,  in  speakingupoii  the 
tariff  question,  among  other  things,  said: 

_  I  am  thorouf^hly  conversant  Avitli  the  working  and  effect  of  a  protective  tariff 
in  my  own  city.  There  the  benetits  of  protection  liave  inured  to  tlie  manufacturer 
almost  exclusively.  Why,  sir,  I  can  remember  w’hen  there  were  but  two  mill¬ 
ionaires  in  the  whole  United  States— Girard  and  Astor. 

Now  I  call  name  no  less  than  tliirty  in  my  own  city  of  Clev'eland.  I  have 
traced  the  history  of  these  millionaires  and  found  that  their  wealth  grew  out  of 
j^otected  monopolies,  and  through  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  fact  is 
that  their  net  profit  is  never  less  than  20  per  cent.,  and  it  very  often  exceeds 
that.  Upon  the  other  hand  the  average  wages  of  the  workingmen  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  manufacturing  establishments  range  from  $350  to  $378  per  year — barely 
enough  to  afford  a  subsistence. 

Here  we  have  the  whole  secret.  The  protected  monopolies  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  net  profit  of  20  per  cent,  on  their  investments  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  peojile.  A  protective  tariff  legislates  three-fourths  of  these 
enormous  gains  into  their  pockets.  This  is  nothing  short  of  legislative 
robbery.  It  keeps  the  nnisses  of  the  people  poor  that  these  petted  ben¬ 
eficiaries  may  revel  in  wealth  and  luxury. 

Of  what  use  is  a  republican  form  of  government  when  molded  into 
a  taxing  machine  for  the  upbuilding  and  snpjiort  of  an  untitled  aristoc¬ 
racy  ?  What  authority  is  there  in  our  Constitution  for  extending  special 
privileges  to  any  class  of  our  citizens?  These  monopolies  buy  labor 
and  sell  the  product  of  labor.  Workingmen  sell  labor  and  buy  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  labor.  Why  should  the  monopolies  be  protected  in  the  privilege 
of  buying  labor  in  the  cheapest  market  and  at  the  same  time  be  given 
the  power  to  make  a  dear  market  for  the  sale  of  the  product  of  that 
labor?  If  this  is  not  rank  injustice,  where  can  it  be  found? 

X. — “agitation  ruins  business.” 

The  first  plea  of  our  opponents — “the  benefits  of  protection” — hav¬ 
ing  been  disposed  of,  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  their  second 
plea,  “that  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  will  disturb  and  injure 
the  business  condition  of  the  country.”  The  real  and  only  question 
involved  in  this  measure  is  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
reduce  taxation  to  a  revenue  standard.  It  is  true  that  we  propose  to 
do  that  by  reducing  the  rates  of  import  duties. 

It  being  established  that  our  present  rates  of  taxation  produce  a  large 
surplus  revenue,  what  reasonable  objection  can  there  be  to  such  a  re¬ 
duction  of  those  rates  as  will  reduce  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  to 
the  legitimate  uses  of  the  Government?  The  answer  comes  to  us  in  a 
weak,  cracked,  and  trembling  voice  that  the  “business  interests”  can 
not  stand  it.  When  they  say  “business  interests ”  they  mean  the  pro¬ 
tected  monopolies.  They  have  had  the  lion’s  share  at  the  common  ex¬ 
pense  until  they  have  acquired  the  lion’s  strength,  and  now  when  called 
upon  to  use  that  strength  for  their  own  support  and  the  common  good 
they  plead  weakness  and  cowardice. 

Protection,  then,  produces  weakness  and  instability.  Protection  has 
made  the  Republican  party  a  coward.  That  so-called  ‘  ‘  grand  old  party  ’  ’ 
has  lost  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
the  only  trouble  wdth  that  party.  Two  years  ago  a  Republican  party 
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President  said  in  his  massage  to  Congress  that  such  a  reduction  of  tax¬ 
ation  as  we  now  propose  was  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  and  de¬ 
manded  by  the  people.  This  declaration  of  the  President  was  iiidomed 
by  the  Republican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  little  later  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress  reiterated  the  declaration  and  appointed  a  Republican 
tariff  commission  to  investigate  and  report  a  measure  that  would  effect 
such  a  reduction.  And  then  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  tariff 
commission  reported  and  recommended  the  passage  of  an  act  for  such  a 
reduction  of  taxation. 

Then  the  music  commenced.  The  pampered  lions  of  protection  began 
to  roar.  That  would  lessen  the  amount  of  tribute  they  were  levying 
upon  the  people.  It  would  interfere  with  their  system  of  legalized 
plunder.  Something  must  be  invented  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people,  not  only  from  the  great  question  of  revenue  reform,  but  from 
the  record  they  have  made  upon  that  question. 

Behold  the  wonderful  production  !  Look  at  this  child  of  protection  ! 
‘  ‘Agitation  ruins  business.  ’  ’  Such  is  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  of  to-day.  Republican  orators,  Republican  newspapers,  and  Re¬ 
publican  office-holders  have  dubbed  it  the  “grand  old  party.”  Yes, 
it  is  the  grand  old  party  of  agitation  and  revolutionary  tendencies  when 
it  yvishes  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  party  capital  by  inciting  race 
prejudices  and  fomenting  sectional  animosity,  or  when  it  becomes  the 
ally  of  prohibition  cranks  and  woman-suffrage  agitators.  Then  it  be¬ 
lieves  in  agitation.  But  when  a  great  economic  question,  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  settled  and  adopted  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  presented  for  discussion,  it  shrinks  back  and 
votes  against  its  consideration.  When  we  propose  to  relieve  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  burdens  of  war  taxation  it  threatens  to  vote  to  strike  out 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill. 

Until  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  the  Republican 
party  in  Congress,  in  conventions,  in  newspapers,  and  on  the  stump 
professed  to  be  in  favor  of  revenue  reform  and  for  a  reduction  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Since  that  time  its  course  of  action  has  been  against  that  policy, 
with  an  evident  desire  to  keep  up  old  appearances  and  in  that  way  de¬ 
ceive  the  people.  But  now  that  party  is  compelled  to  vote  upon  that 
identical  question.  The  record  must  be  made.  Now  then,  if  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  party  vote  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  this 
bill  “to  reduce  import  duties  and  war-tariff  taxes,  ”  it  will  become  the 
anti-revenue  reform  party.  That  will  be  an  irredeemable  pledge  against 
a  reduction  of  taxation.  Yes,  I  may  add  that  such  vote  will  bind 
that  party  to  oppose  even  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  any  such 
great  economic  measure.  With  such  a  record  and  such  a  pledge  its  only 
promise  for  the  future  will  be  that  war  taxes  shall  be  maintained  and 
lavish  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys  continued.  It  will  try  to 
escape  this  issue  by  ‘  ‘  pointing  with  pride  ’  ’  to  its  achievements  in  the 
war.  But  the  war  is  of  the  past,  and  the  people  demand  that  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  future  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  peace,  economy,  and 
progress. 

XI. — REPUBLICAN  RULE. 

Inasmuch  as  this  “grand  old  party  ”  is  determined  to  look  only  upon 
its  bloody  and  corrupt*  past,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  results 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican  rule. 

1.  It  has  given  us  a  system  of  taxation  so  fatally  vicious  that  it  takes 
from  the  earnings  of  the  people  annually  a  hundred  million  dollars 
more  than  is  required  for  all  legitimate  uses  of  the  Government. 
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w.  It  has  given  us  a  foreign  commerce  almost  entirely  surrendered  to 
foreign  ship-owners  by  reducing  our  interest  in  our  carrying  trade  with 
other  nations  from  what  it  wais  in  1859,75  per  cent,  thereof,  to  what  it 
is  now,  only  15  per  cent. 

3.  It  has  given  us  a  Navy  upon  which  more  than  $500,000,000  have 
been  expended  during  that  time,  but  which  is  officially  confessed  to  be 
utterly  worthless  as  to  ships  and  guns. 

4.  It  has  given  us  an  Army  that  is  dissolved  by  desertion  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  filled  by  recruiting,  on  account  of  the  corrupt  practices,  ex¬ 
travagant  habits,  and  aristocratic  privileges  of  the  officers,  whereby  the 
common  soldier  is  sunk  into  oblivion  and  the  service  degraded. 

5.  It  brings  to  us  the  Mormon  problem  in  worse  shape  than  it  was 
when  that  party  first  declared  war  upon  polygamy  twenty-seven  years 
ago. 

6.  It  has  given  us  one  mighty  wrangling,  log-rolling,  and  lobbying 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  special  and  class  privileges. 

7 It  has  inaugurated  the  tendency  and  established  the  practice  of  cen¬ 
tralization  by  absorbing  the  liberties  of  the  people  into  the  powers  of 
the  Government. 

8.  Its  teaching  and  practice  have  been  that  fealty  to  the  Republican 
party  is  more  important  than  loyalty  to  right  principle. 

9.  It  has  given  nearly  200,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  rail¬ 
road  corporations,  comprising  the  best  portions  of  our  public  domain, 
the  grants  being  in  many  cases  25, 000  acres  to  the  mile  of  railroad  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  constructed,  without  requiring  adequate  security  for  such 
construction,  or  forfeiture  of  the  grants  in  case  of  failure  to  construct. 

10.  It  has  drawn  to  itself  all  the  corrupt  elements  in  politics  by  its 
practice  of  dispensing  public  patronage  and  power  to  the  highest  bidder. 

11.  It  has  substituted  men  of  wealth  for  men  of  worth  as  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Government,  whenever  such  a  change  could  be  effected 
with  the  probability  of  securing  an  enlarged  corruption  fund  for  cam¬ 
paign  purposes. 

12.  And  it  has  brought  popular  government  into  disgrace  by  the 
stealing  of  one  Presidency  and  the  purchase  of  another. 

XII. — DEMOCRATIC  TARIFF. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  following  propositions  for 
a  Democratic  tariff  platform  as  being  the  best  expression  of  true  Dem¬ 
ocratic  principles  as  advocated  by  our  best  representative  Democrats: 

1.  No  more  money  for  revenue  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  economically  administered. 

2.  No  import  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  any  article  above  the 
lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue.  Below 
such  rate  discrimination  may  be  made  descending  in  the  rate  of  duties, 
or  for  imperative  reasons  the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those 
free  from  duty. 

3.  The  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

4.  All  maximum  and  specific  duties  should  be  abolished  and  ad 
valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place,  care  being  taken  to  guard 
against  fraudulent  invoices  and  undervaluation  and  to  assess  the  duty 
on  the  actual  market  value. 

5.  And  all  duties  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as 
possible  throughout  the  Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against 
any  class  or  section. 
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